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PBEPACE. 


NO  apology  is  needed  for  the  production  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  a  work  on  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
or  ^'L&maism"  as  it  Has  been  called,  after  its  priests. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  attention  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  directed  to  Buddhism  by  the  speculations 
of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,,  and  the  widely  felt 
desire  for  fuller  infoo^ation  as  to  the  conditions  and 
Sources  of  Eastern  religion,  there  exists  no  European 
book  giving  much  insight  into  the  jealously  guarded 
religion  of  Tibet,  where  Buddhism  wreathed  in  romance 
has  now  its  chief  stronghold. 

The  only  treatise  on  the  subject  in  English,  is  Emil 
Schlagintweit's  Buddhism  in  Tibet  ^  published  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print.  A  work  which,  however 
admirable  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  was 
admittedly  fragmentary,  as  its  author  had  never  been  in 
contact  with  Tibetans.  And  the  only  other  European 
book  on  Lamaism,  excepting  Giorgi's  curious  compilation 
of  last  century,  is  Koppen's  Die  Lamaische  Hierarchie 


*  Leipiig  and  London,  1803.  That  there  is  no  lack  of  miacellaneoiis  litera- 
tore  on  Tibet  and  LAmaism  may  be  seen  from  the  bibliographical  liet  in  the 
appendix  ;  bnt  it  is  all  of  a  fragmentary  and  often  conflicting  character. 
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und  Kirohe '  published  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  also  a  com- 
pilation and  out  of  print.  Since  the  publication  of  these 
two  works  much  new  information  has  been  gained,  though 
scattered  through  more  or  less  inaccessible  llussian, 
German',  French,  and  Asiatic  journals.  And  this,  com- 
bined with  the  existing  opportunities  for  a  closer  study  of 
Tibet  and  its  customs,  renders  a  fuller  and  more  syste- 
matic work  now  possible. 

Some  reference  seems  needed  to  my  special  facilities  for 
undertaking  this  task.  In  addition  to  having  personally 
studied  *^ southern  Buddhism"  in  Burma  and  Ceylon ;  and 
'*  northern  Buddhism  '*  in  Sikhim,  Bhotan  and  Japan ; 
and  exploring  Indian  Buddhism  in  its  remains  in  *Hhe 
Buddhist  Holy  Land,"  and  the  ethnology  of  Tibet  and  its 
border  tribes  in  Sikhim,  Asam,  and  upper  Burma ;  and 
being  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Grand  Lama,  I  have  spent  several  years  in 
studying  the  actualities  of  Lamaism  as  explained  by  its 
priests,  at  points  much  nearer  Lhasa  than  any  utilized  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  where  I  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
sacred  city  itself  beating  in  the  large  communities  of  its 
natives,  many  of  whom  had  left  Lhasa  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  previously. 

On  commencing  my  enquiry  I  found  it  necessary  to 
learn  the  language,  which  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  known 
to  very  few  Europeans.  And  afterwards,  realizing  the 
rigid  secrecy  maintained  by  the  Lamas  in  regard  to  their 
seemingly  chaotic  rites  and  symbolism,  I  felt  compelled  to 
purchase  a  Lamaist  temple  with  its  fittings  ;  and  prevailed 
on  the  officiating  priests  to  explain  to  me  in  full  detail 
the  symbolism  and  the  rites  as  they  proceeded.  Perceiv- 
ing how  much  I  was  interested,  the  Lamas  were  so  oblig- 
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ing  as  to  interpret  in  my  favour  a  prophetic  account 
which  exists  in  their  scriptures  regarding  a  Buddhist  in- 
carnation in  the  West.  They  convinced  themselves  that 
I  was  a  reflex  of  the  Western  Buddha,  Amit&bha,  and 
thus  they  overcame  their  conscientious  scruples,  and  im** 
parted  information  freely.  With  the  knowledge  thus 
gained^  I  visited  other  temples  and  monasteries  critically, 
amplifying  my  information,  and  engaging  a  small  staff  of 
Lamas  in  the  work  of  copying  manuscripts,  and  searching 
for  texts  bearing  upon  my  researches.  Enjoying  in  these 
ways  special  facilities  for  penetrating  the  reserve  of 
Tibetan  ritual,  and  obtaining  direct  from  Lhasa  and 
Tashi-lhunpo  most  of  the  objects  and  explanatory 
material  needed,  I  have  elicited  much  information  on 
Lamaist  theory  and  practice  which  is  altogether  new. 

The  present  work,  while  embodying  much  original 
research,  brings  to  a  focus  most  of  the  information  on 
Lamaism  scattered  through  former  publications.  And 
bearing  in  mind  the  increasing  number  of  general  readers 
interested  in  old  world  ethics,  custom  and  myth,  and  in  the 
ceaseless  effort  of  the  human  heart  in  its  insatiable  craving 
for  absolute  truth ;  as  well  as  the  more  serious  students  of 
Lamaism  amongst  orientalists,  travellers,  missionaries  and 
others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  insight  into 
the  structure,  prominent  features  and  cults  of  this  system, 
and  have  relegated  to  smaller  type  and  footnotes  the  more 
technical  details  and  references  required  by  specialists. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  book  are  its  detailed 
accounts  of  the  external  facts  and  curious  symbolism  of 
Buddhism,  and  its  analyses  of  the  internal  movements 
leading  to  Lamaism  and  its  sects  and  cults.  It  provides 
material  culled  from  hoary  Tibetan  tradition  and  explained 
to  me  by  Lamas  for  elucidating  many  obscure  points  in 
primitive  Indian  Buddhism  and  its  later  symbolism.    Thus 
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a  clue  is  supplied  to  several  disputed  doctrinal  points  of 
fundamental  importance,  as  for  example  the  formula  of 
the  Causal  Nexus.  And  it  interprets  much  of  the  inter- 
esting Mahayana  and  Tantrik  developments  in  the  later 
Indian  Buddhism  of  Magadha. 

It  attempts  to  disentangle  the  early  history  of  Lamaism 
from  the  chaotic  growth  of  fable  which  has  invested  it. 
With  this  view  the. nebulous  Tibetan  "  history  "  so-called 
of  the  earlier  periods  has  been  somewhat  critically 
examined  in  the  light  afforded  by  some  scholarly  Lamas 
and  contemporary  history;  and  all  fictitious  chronicles, 
such  as  the  Mani-kah-'bum,  hitherto  treated  usually  as 
historical,  are  rejected  as  authoritative  for  events  which 
happened  a  thousand  years  before  they  were  written  and 
for  a  time  when  writing  was  admittedly  unknown  in 
Tibet.  If,  after  rejecting  these  manifestly  fictitious 
^* histories"  and  whatever  is  supernatural,  the  residue 
cannot  be  accepted  as  altogether  trustworthy  history,  it 
at  least  affords  a  fairly  probable  historical  basis,  which 
seems  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  known  facts  and 
unwritten  tradition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  the  founder  of  Lama- 
ism to  be  Padma-sambhava — a  person  to  whom  previous 
Writers  are  wont  to  refer  in  too  incidental  a  manner. 
Indeed,  some  careful  writers  ^  omit  all  mention  of  his 
name,  although  he  is  considered  by  the  Lamas  of  all  sects 
to  be  the  founder  of  their  order,  and  by  the  majority  of 
them  to  be  greater  and  more  deserving  of  worship  than 
Buddha  himself. 

Most  of  the  chief  internal  movements  of  Lamaism  are 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  intelligible  and 
systematic  form.     Thus,  for  example,  my  account  of  its 

^  E.g,  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  in  hia  TibeUm  Talet. 
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sects  may  be  compared  with. that  given  by  Schlagintweit,^ 
to  which  nothing  practically  had  been  added.'   . 

As  Lamaism  lives  mainly  by  the  senses  and  spends  its 
strength  in  sacerdotal  functions,  it  is  particularly  rich  in 
ritual.  Special  prominence,  therefore,  has  been  given  to 
its  ceremonial,  all  the  more  so  as  ritual  preserves  many 
interesting  vestiges  of  archaic  times.  My  special  facilities 
for  acquiring  such  information  has  enabled  me  to  supply 
details  of  the  principal  rites,  mystic  and  other,  most  of 
which  were  previously  undescribed.  Many  of  these 
exhibit  in  combination  ancient  Indian  and  pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan  cults.  The  higher  ritual,  as  already  known, 
invites  comparison  with  much  in  the  Roman  Church  ; 
and  the  fuller  details  now  afforded  facilitate  this  com- 
parison and  contrast. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  Lamaist  cults  comprise  much 
deep-rooted  devil-worship  and  sorcery^  which  I  describe 
with  some  fulness.  For  Lamaism  is  only  thinly  and  im- 
perfectly varnished  over  with  Buddhist  symbolism,  beneath 
which  the  sinister  growth  of  poly-demonist  superstition 
darkly  appears. 

The  religious  plays  and  festivals  are  also  described. 
And  a  chapter  is  added  oh  popular  and  domestic  Lama- 
ism to  show  the  actual  working  of  the  religion  in  every- 
day life  as  a  system  of  ethical  belief  and  practice. 

The  advantages  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations — 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  mostly  from  originals 
brought  from  Lh&sa,  and  from  photographs  by  the  author 
— must  be  obvious.'  Mr.  Bockhill  and  Mr.  Knight  have 
kindly  permitted  the  use  of  a  few  of  their  illustrations. 


>  op.  cU.f  72.  '  But  tee  note  on  p.  69. 

*  A  few  of  the  drawings  are  by  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormiok  from  phoiografilhe,  or 
;  and  some  hare  been  taken  from  GiorgI,  Hne,  Pander,  Mid  others. 
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A  full  index  has  beea  provided,  also  a  chronological 
table  and  bibliography. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  special  aid  afforded  me  by 
the  learned  Tibetan  Lama,  Padma  Chho  Ph^l ;  by  that 
venerable  scholar  the  Mongolian  L&ma  She-rab  Gya-ts'd ; 
by  the  Hin-ma  Lama,  Ur-gyan  Gya-ts'd,  head  of  the  ' 
Yang-gang  monastery  of  Sikhim  and  a  noted  explorer  of 
Tibet ;  by  Tun-yig  Wang-dan  and  Mr.  Dor-je  Ts*e-ring ; 
by  S'ad-5gra  S'ab-pe,  one  of  the  Tibetan  governors  of 
Lhasa,  who  supplied  some  useful  information,  and  a  few 
manuscripts;  and  by  Mr.  A.W.  Paul,  C.I.E.,  when  pursuing 
my  researches  in  Sikhim. 

And  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of 
Professor  C.  Bendall  for  much  special  assistance  and 
advice ;  and  also  generally  to  my  friend  Dr.  Islay 
Muirhead. 

Of  previous  writers  to  whose  books  I  am  specially 
under  obligation,  foremost  must  be  mentioned  Csoma 
Korosi,  the  enthusiastic  Hungarian  scholar  and  pioneer 
of  Tibetan  studies,  who  first  rendered  the  Lamaist  stores 
of  information  accessible  to  Europeans.^  Though  to 
Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  the  father  of  modem  critical 
study  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  belongs  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering' the  Indian  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the  Lamaist 
literature  and  of  procuring  the  material  for  the  detailed 
analyses  by  Csoma  and  Burnouf.  My  indebtedness  to 
Koppen  and  Schlagintweit  has  already  been  mentioned. 

t  Alexander  Csoma  of  Ktfrtfs,  in  the  Transylvanian  circle  of  Hungary,  like 
most  of  the  subsequent  writers  on  LAmaism,  studied  that  system  in  Ladftk. 
After  publishing  his  Dietionary^  Chrammar^  and  Andly$U^  he  proceeded  to 
Darjiling  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  thence  to  Tibet,  but  died  at  Darjiling  on 
the  11th  April,  1842,  a  few  days  after  arrival  there,  where  his  tomb  now  bears 
a  suitable  monument,  ereoted  by  the  Qovemment  of  India.  For  details  of  his 
life  and  labours,  see  his  biography  by  Dr.  Duka. 

>  Aiiatie  BMeairehei^  zvL,  1828. 
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Jaeschke's  great  dictionary  is  a  mine  of  information  on 
technical  and  doctrinal  definitions.  The  works  of  Giorgi, 
Vasiliev,  Schiefher,  Foucaux,  Rockhill,  Eitel,  and  Pander, 
have  also  proved  most  helpful.  The  Narrative  of  Travels 
in  Tibet  by  Babu  Saratcandra  Das,  and  his  translations 
from  the  vernacular  literature,  have  afforded  some  use- 
ful details.  The  Indian  Survey  reports  and  Markham's 
Tibet  have  been  of  service ;  and  the  systematic  treatises 
of  Professors  Rhys  Davids,  Oldenberg  and  Beal  have 
supplied  several  useful  indications. 

The  vastness  of  this  many-sided  subject,  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  individual  experience,  the  backward  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  many  points,  the  peculiar  difficulties 
that  beset  the  research,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  was  written — in  the  scant 
leisure  of  a  busy  official  life — these  considerations  may,  I 
trust,  excuse  the  frequent  crudeness  of  treatment,  as  well 
as  any  errors  which  may  be  present,  for  I  cannot  fail  to 
have  missed  the  meaning  occasionally,  though  sparing 
no  pains  to  ensure  accuracy.  But,  if  my  book,  not- 
withstanding its  shortcomings,  proves  of  real  use  to 
those  seeking  information  on  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
as  well  as  on  the  later  Indian  developments  of  Buddhism, 
and  to  future  workers  in  these  fields,  I  shall  feci  amply 
rewarded  for  all  my  labours. 

L.  AusTiNK  Waddbll. 
Lonicnj 

Zlst  October,  1894. 
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PBONUNOIATION. 


The  genera]  reader  should  remember  as  a  rough  rule  that  in  the 
oriental  names  the  vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  German,  and  the  con- 
sonants as  in  English,  except  e  which  is  pronounced  ns  "  ch,*'  n  as  **  ng  " 
and  a  lis  *'  ny."  In  |>ai*ticuliir9  words  like  Bmldha  are  pi-onounced  as  if 
spelt  in  English  <'  Buod-dha,"  §€ikya  Muni  as  "  Sha-kya  M6o-nee/'  and 
Kamia  as  "  Kur-ma." 

The  spelling  of  Tibetan  names  is  peculiarly  uncouth  and  startling  to 
the  English  reader.  Indeed,  many  of  the  names  as  transcribed  from 
tlie  vernacular  seem  unpronounceable,  and  the  difliculty  is  not  diminislied 
by  the  spoken  form  often  diifering  widely  from  the  written,  owing  chiefly 
to  consoimnts  having  chan/^od  tlioir  sound  or  di-opiM^l  out  of  s[icGcli 
altogether,  the  so-called  **  silent  consonants.** '  Thus  the  Tibetan  word 
for  the  border-country  which  we,  following  the  Nepalese,  call  Sikhim  is 
spelt  'bnU'ljani^  and  pronounced  *'  Den-jong,'*  and  bkra-t'ls  is  "  Ta-shi." 
When,  however,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  full  form  of  these 
names,  especially  the  more  important  words  translated  from  the  Sans- 
krit, in  order  to  recover  their  original  Indian  form  and  meaning,  I  have 
rofeired  them  as  far  as  possible  to  footnotes. 

The  trnnKcriptiou  of  tlioTilx^tan  lotters  follows  the  system  adopted  by 
Jaeschke  in  his  Dictionary,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below,'  and  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  analogous  system  for  Sanskfitic  words  given 
over  the  page.  The  Tibetan  pronunciation  is  spelt  phonetically  in  the 
dialect  of  Lhisa. 

1  S«)iiic\v1iat  aimlogoiifi  ti)  tito  l<>oiic1i  Us  jHirlenU 

*  The  exceptintis  mainly  are  thoAe  requiring  very  niiocialised  diacritical 
niarkn,  the  letters  which  are  there  (Jaesciike\s  Dkt,^  p.  viii.),  pronounced  ga 
as  a  prefix,  rAa,  nya^  the  ha  in  ficveral  forms  as  the  basis  for  vowels  ;  these  1 
have  rendered  by  g,  ch\  ii  and '  res|)ective1y.  In  several  cases  I  have  s|>elt  words 
according  to  Csitnia's  system,  by  which  the  silent  consonants  are  italicized. 


xviii  PUONUNCIATION. 


For  the  use  of  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  Indian  alphabets, 
and  the  system  popularly  known  in  India  as  ''  the  Hunterian/'  the 
following  table,  in  the  order  in  which  the  sounds  are  physiologically 
produced — an  order  also  followed  by  the  Tibetans — will  show  the 
system  of  spelling  Sanskritic  words,  which  is  here  adopted,  and  which 
it  will  be  observed,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  widely  used 
dictionaries  of  Monier- Williams  and  Childers.  The  different  forms 
used  in  the  Tibetan  for  aspirates  and  palato-sibilants  are  placed  within 
brackets : — 


{gultwraU) 

k 

kli(k') 

8 

gh 

• 

11 

(paiataU) 

c(cO 

cli(ch') 

• 

1 

i>' 

11 

(Mr«frra/«) 

t 

• 

th 

d 

• 

dh 

<^ 

(dmtaU) 

t 

th(t') 

d 

dh 

n 

{iaMaU) 

P 

Ph(p') 

b 

bh 

m 

ipalato-ii^l,) 

(ts) 

(ts') 

(* 

iids) 

(«•) 

y 

T 

r 

I 

MtbilnHta} 

8 

• 

b 

8h(s>) 

8 

mil 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


a  Ac  rubg.  s  Bulletia  de  la  OUue  Hist  PhiloL  de  I'Academie  de  St  Peters- 

bourg. 
Bour.  /.  s  Burnoufs  Introd.  m  Budd,  indien. 
Bush.  //.  s        ^        Lotv»  de  bonme  LoL 
ef .  =s  confer,  compare. 

OsoKA  An.  =  Osoma  Korosi  Analf/M  in  XMofio  lUuarekes,  Vol.  xx 
OsoiiA  0^.  s        M  „        Tibetan  Grammar, 

Datum  s  Rhys  Davids*  Btddkitm. 
Dno.  =  Desgodins*  Ia  Tihet^  etc. 
EiTK.  =  Bitel*s  Hattdhook  qf  Ohuuee  BvddkUm. 
Jabsch.  D.  =  Jaeschke's  T^ffteloii  DieHonary. 
J.A.S,B.  =s  Jour,  of  Uie  Asiatic  Soc  of  Bengal. 
J.R.A,S,  =s  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.,  Liondoti* 
HoDOS.  =  Hodgson's  JSSmiyf  on  Lang,,  Xit,  etc 
Hue  =  Traveli  in  Tarkuy,  Tibei,  etc.,  Hazlitt's  trans. 
KoFPkM  ss  Koppen*s  Lamait^  Hier, 
Mabkham  s  Blarkliam's  Tibei, 
Mabco  p.  s  Bfaroo  Polo,  Yule*s  edition. 

O.M.  =r  Original  Mitt  Ethnolog.  Konigl.  Museum  fur  Volkcrlcunde  Berlin. 
Paitdbr  s=  Pander's  Dot  Paniheon^  etc 
pr.  =  pronounced. 

Rocs.  L.  ss  Rockhill's  Land  oftke  Lamas. 
Rocs.  B.=         n         Lsfe  qfike  Btddha^  etc. 
Sasat  ss  9uatcandra  Dis. 
S.B.E.  s  Sacred  Booh  ^  Iks  Bad, 
ScBLAO.  s  B.  Sclilagintweit's  Bnddhim  in  Tibet. 
Skt.  s  Sanskrit 
Ait.  ss  Surrey  of  India  Report. 
T.  =  Tibetan. 

TlBA.  =  Tdrandtka's  OetcAidUe,  etc,  Schiefner's  trans. 
Vasil.  ss  Va8iliev*s  or  Wassiljew*8  Der  BuddkismuM. 


I'ew    iuii'0|>eHnd     imvi!    ever 
entered  Tibet;  antl   none  for  half  n  century  Iiiivr  reiiclieil  the 


iN'j'uoDUVTonr. 


Hifiwl  cily.     or  (lie  ImvellciB  of  Inter  tim«R  who  linvp  cliuetl  to 
enter   tliis   diiik  land,  after   Hi-aliiig   its   fronUci-s  mid   piercing 


itM  [Kisfies,  mid  llirnstiiig  llieinseKes  into  its  Kiioiv-swept  deserts, 
even  tlie  iiiu^iL  intrepid  liiive  fiLile^l  to  penetmte  frnther  tJmii  tbe 
outskirts  of  ils  t^entnd  jirovince.'  And  the  infonntiUon,  tlins 
porihniKly  giiined,  hiw,  wiLli  the  exception  of  Mr.  llockhill's,  been 


'  Tlic  l':v;  Kiiri)[K-iiiiH  who  liavp  |ictii'tratiil  Cpiitrnl  Tilxtt  liavv  imvitly  licrii  Itoinaii 
luiHHioiinrim.  'llin  Dnit  IOiin)|«iiii  to  rcucli  IJinsn  aiNiiiin  to  Iidtr  liuiiii  Krinr  Uikiriu,  oX 
I'orJi-iiiir^.nliodt  IHUU  A.li.  nil  liiH  rulurii  frmn  CnUiny  (Ciil.  Vui.k'h  Calkag  and  ttt  Komi 
T&Mtr,!.,  Mil,  iiiid  V:  A1,vkkii.\u'h  TiM,  xlvi.l.  Tlic  cu|iitiil  cityiif  Tiliet  rGfurrvd  tii 
liy  liini  wiUi  its  "Akwl "  ur  t'")Ki  iR  Iwliiivn]  tn  linru  liiNiii  LliAsu.  Ill  1U0I  Uic  Jivilits 
AllH-rt  DorvilliMiiiilJMliniiiiOriilKTviiiiti'il  l.litiHn  on  llii>irwiiy  trumCliiKHtoliKliit. 
Iii17l>S  tlii-('iili(iuliii»'  faflii'm  JiiHr|)ti»  ilc  Axcilli  xiiil  Fninditcii  Mnrit!  i)i-TiHin|K-nn- 
t'nliil  hi  liliHKii  rniiii  i)iiit(,Ml.  Ill  171*1  tlic  Ji-siiiL  IV'Sklcri  rait^liitl  it  ftiHii  Kngliiiilr  mill 
(iiuiak.  Ill  It'll  a  C^piK'iiiiiK  iiiinHioii  tiiiilcr  lliirncii)  ilit  lu  Fi'imn  nlwi  Buucprnliil  in 
f^Uiiig  tlMTf,  mill  Ilia  liir)^'  iinioiiiit  iit  iiiruniintinii  rolliiutiil  hy  llioiii  aiipiillinl  fotliii' 
A.  <ii'>r(;i  with  Mis  iiiiili>riiil  tor  lii«  JfjiAiiMHW  ri'tauatfw,  iiiililislioirnt  Itinnv  In  17GS. 

'ilir  fvi lly  wri'iilimi  ni'mnli-il  UiIk  [mrty  i-ri-ntiid  hnjii-s  nF  Lhasa  IxNinniiii; a  ppiitvp 

fiT  Itiiiiinii  iiiiMxiiiiuirii'H ;   I  ii    I'iitir  niKHralirin  Tor  Llu'iaa  Ik  still  niniiiiinl(-4l  niiil 

iili|ii'ani  ill  lli<!  "  AnKimrio  fi>in'i>Wii,"  tJiiiu)jli  nr  coiirsc  ho  nuiiiiit  rcsiilu  irilliiii  Tibet. 
liil.SII  l.liii>iiiu'»(n-iiHii-<lli.vMiiiiiiitif;,nfriciulorOiinr1iitIjnn]li,niwltli<>uiilyKiigli)ili- 
iiinii  wtiii  m-ciiiM  I'Vi-r  In  linvr  ■,-»t  tlir-n- ;  Tiir  ilMnt  nutlnritiPK  iiii>  iiKrceil  tlint  Itlmir- 
(■iiirt,ili-H|iili'llH'Kliiry  liihl  t<i  M.  Mm-,  iirvi'i'  niirliud  ii,  Hut  M mini iifr  utidirtiiiiHtvly 
Irll  iiiily  n  uliiiiwiviil  iliiiry,  Ki'nrci-ly  in-i>ii  ili-wri]itiri!  at  IiIh  runjnntili);  nilviiiitiirue. 
Till-  Hiilni''|iii'iit.  bikI  till'  lust,  Kuri>|»iiiiH  Ui  im<!h  IJiiwi  wfru  tin;  LamriHt  iiiuMioii- 
nrii'B,  llui;  iiiiil  (Jiilwt,  iti  laiO.  Iliur'H  I'liUTtnliiiiig  nccuiint  of  liia  Juimicy  li  well 
kn'Krii.  1I<!  wiiN  auni  l■^|K■lllrl1,  nml  Hiiitii-  llieii  Cliinn  Iiiih  iiiik-tl  Tibet  In  o|)|KniUK 
ron'i(!ii  ItiRrpsn  by  Hlri'ii^tliLiiliig  iln  imlitii'iil  utiiI  milltury  Ixinnmi,  nn  iiicEiit  cx- 
libn'i'TK :  rn!jiviil«ky,  Itwliliill,  llriiiviiliit',  Ikiwrv,  MiM  Tiiyliir,  cti;.,  Iinva  round  lo  Uicii- 
inwt  i  tliiiiiftli  poiDu  nnr  Bniiniiiiic  llutl  lliu  Sihiiiln  Trade Um veil lifin  or  tliiHyrar(181Hj 
IK  pmlmbly  Mir  tbiii  nl^^  nt  Uic  wi.il|>i!  lu  ofHrn  ii|i  tlia  ciHintry,  iiiid  tlint  at  no  (lintniit 
<tiiti>  TilH't  ivill  U-  |iii-vailrr1  on  t-i  reln.V  its  jriili.ii»  eKcliiBiveiicas,  si.  tlint,  'eir  1900, 
rvi'ii  Conh'fl  t'luriHl^  Kiiiy  vinit.  tl.r  Uniitixl  Viitioii. 


LAND    OF  TIIK  HI' I'KllXATrilAf..  :i 

ftlinortL  Diitircly  go(((rrii|iliii'ul,  lojiviii^r  I  In.'  uu.-.! sol'  tlii.s  r.irliiilileii 

liiij.l  xl.jll  ii  lieia  lor  li.'lii>u  niul  imiiiuiicc. 

TliimwiMive  lol.I  tlL;il,ami.l>(  lli.i  si.liluilrsonhis  "  I^iimI  ..f  the. 
Suiieniiil iiml  "  u-\umi:  1  In-  siiiiils  ol'  '•  'I'lir  Ahislm-M,''  I iiL-  Miiht'ilmm, 


wliose  tiNtnil  IkmIji'8  hIuiiiIici'  in   iiiilinikoi   iicaci-,  savi;  wtieii  thoy 
voiulescuiid  to  wuik  Koinu  |H-Uy  iniriK'lc  in  tin-  tvuilil  1h-1ow. 

In  )ii-espiiliii^  licrc  tlie  m-liialilii-s  of  llie  i-iiIIh  ami  ciisIuiih  of 
Tilx-t ;  uikI  lifLiii^  liiglier  tliiiii  Ijefure  th<!  veil  wliii^h  slill  liidcH  \U 


II  2 


INTRODUCTORY. 


mysteries  from  Earopean  eyes,  the  subject  may  be  viewed  under 
the  following  sections: — 

a.  Historical.  The  changes  in  primitive  Buddhism  leading  to 
Lamaism,  and  the  origins  of  Limaism  and  its  sects. 

6.  Doctrinal.  The  metaphysical  sources  of  the  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  and  its  morality  and  literature. 

c.  Monastic.  The  iJlmaist  order.  Its  curriculum,  daily  life, 
dress,  etc.,  discipline,  hierarchy  and  incarnate-deities  and  re- 
embodied  saints. 

d.  l^uiLDiNGS.   Monasteries,  temples,  monuments,  and  shrines. 
«.  Pantheon     and    MYTnoLoav,    inchiding    saints,    images, 

fetishes,  and  other  sacred  objects  and  symbols. 

/.  Ritual  and  Sorcery,  comprising  sacerdotal  services  for  the 
laity,  astrology,  oracles  and  divination,  charms  and  necromancy. 

g.  Festivals  and  Sacred  Plays,  with  the  mystic  plays  and 
masquerades. 

A.  PoruLAR  AND  DOMESTIC  Lamaism  in  every-day  life,  customs, 

and  folk-lore. 

Such  an  exposition  will  afford  us  a  fairly  full  and  complete 
survey  of  one  of  the  most  active,  and  least  known,  forms  of  exist- 
ing Buddhism;  and  will  present  incidentally  numerous  other 
topics  of  wide  and  varied  human  interest. 

For  Lamaism  is,  indeed,  a  microcosm  of  the  growth  of  religion 
and  myth  among  primitive  people ;  and  in  large  degree  an  object- 
l  '.3son  of  their  advance  from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  And 
it  preserves  for  us  much  of  the  old-world  lore  and  petrified  beliefs 
of  our  Aryan  ancestors. 


OHANQES  IN  PBIMITIVB  BUDDHI8U   LEADING  TO 
LXHAISM. 


"  All  I  Constantlne,  o(  how  ranch  ill  wu  ctimo. 
Not  thr  eoQvaralon.  but  those  rich  domuna 
That  the&Tst  wealtb;  Pope  received  of  thee."> 


)  understand  the  origin  of  Lamaiatn  and  its  place  in  the 
Buddhist  Bygtem,  we  must  recall  theJeading  features 
of  primitive  Buddhism,  and 
glance  at  its  growth,  to  eee 

the  poinU  at  which  the  strange  creeds 

and   cnlta   crept  in,  and   the   gradual 

crystallization  of  these  into  a  religion 

differing  widely  ftom  the  parent  system, 

and  opposed  in  so  many  ways  to  the 

teaching  of  Buddha. 

No    one   now    doabfai    the    historic 

character    of   Siddh&rta   Gautama,    or  ' 

QSkya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism ; 

though  it  is  clear  the  canonical  ac- 

oounte  regarding  him  are  overlaid  with 

legend,  the  bbulous  addition  of  after 

days.*    Divested  of  its  embellishment, 

the  simple  narrative  of  the   Buddha's 

Ufa  is  strikingly  noble  and  human. 

Some  time  before  the  epoch  of  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat,  between  the  fourth  and  „ 

fifth    centuries  before  Christ,*   Prince 

Siddh&rta  appeared  in  India  as  an  original  thinker  and  teacher, 

deeply  oonscious  of  the  degrading  thraldom  of  caste  and  the 

>  Davt*,  Pmndim,  zz.  (UUton**  tniu.) 

*  See  Ctupter  ▼.  for  detslU  ot  Um  yndnal  srewth  of  the  legMida. 

*  See  CbniDcdoglc*!  Table,  Appendix  i. 


6  CHANQES  IN  FRIMITirB  BUDDHISM. 

priestly  tyranny  of  the  BrShmuia,'  and  profoundly  imprewed  with 
the  pathos  and  struggle  of  Life,  and  earnest  in  the  searoh  of 
gome  method  of  esoapiug  from  existence  whioh  was  dearly  in- 
volved with  Borrow, 

His  touching  rennnoiation  of  his  hif^h  estate,*  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  child,  and  home,  to  become  an  ascetio,  in  order  to  manter 
the  aeoreta  of  deliverance  from  sorrow;  his  unsatiBfying  search  for 
truth  amongst  the  teachers  of  his  time ;  his  subeequent  austerities 
and  severe  penance,  a  much-vaunted  means  of  gaining  spiritual  in- 
sight ;  his  retirement  into  solitude  and  self-communion ;  his  last 
struggle  nnd  final  triiimtih — latterly  represented  ns  a  real  material 
combat,  the  so-called  "Temptation  of  Huddha": — 


"  Infernal  gho«la  and  lielluli  furies  ronnd 
Environ'?  tliee  ;  aome  linwl'd,  aoiue  jell'd,  some  abriek'd, 
Some  bent  at  ttiee  their  fiery  darla,  while  thoa 
Sat'rt  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinleu  peace  "  ;  * 

>  The  treallMe  on  Vedic  ritual,  called  ibe  BrUimaoas,  had  existed  for  about  ttane 
centuHM  previone  to  Baddha'e  epocb,  according  to  Uax  Itiillei'a  Chronology  (Mitlert 
Ltctura,  1891,  p.  08) — tlis  initial  datea  there  given  ore  Rig  Veda,  leaih  century  B.0, ; 
Brail nutijw,  eighth  century  ax>. ;  Sittra  aixtli,  and  Uuddhlam  fltUi  contary  ac. 

t  The  roaearchoa  of  Vaailiev,  etc,  randor  it  probable  tliat  Sddharta'a  fatlier  waa 
only  a  petty  lord  or  chief  (cf.  aleo  OuwHMnto'a  L^fi,  Appendix),  and  Uiat  ^kya'a 
pearimiatlc  view  of  lifa  may  have  been  farced  upon  him  by  the  loaa  of  hia  territorlea 
through  oonqueat  by  a  nel^bouring  king. 

>  MiLTOH'a  Paraditt  Rigaiiwd,  lloak  ir 


BUDDHA'S  LIFE  AND   DEATH.  7 

his  reappearance,  confident  that  he  had  discovered  the  secrets  of 
deliverance ;  his  carrying  the  good  tidings  of  the  truth  from  town 
to  town ;  his  effective  protest  against  the  cruel  sBcrifices  of  the 
Br&hmans,  and  his  relief  of  much  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon 
helpless  animab  and  often  human  beings,  in  the  name  of  religion ; 
his    death,    full    of   years    and    Itononrs,   and    the    subsequent 


burial  of  his  relics, — all  these  episodes  in  Buddha's  life  are  familiar 
to  English  readers  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of 
Ana^  and  other  works.  * 

His  system,  which  arose  as  a  revolt  against  the  one-sided  de- 
velopment of  contemporary  religion  and  ethics,  the  caste-debase- 
ment of  man  and  the  materializing  of  God,  took  the  form,  as 
we  shall  see,  of  an  agnostic  idealism,  which  threw  away  ritual 
and  sacerdotalism  altogether. 

\\*  tolerant  creed  of  universal  benevolence,  c(bickened  by  the 
bright  example  of  n  pare  and  nohle  life,  appeolra  to  the  feelings 


8  OITANQES  IN  PRIMITIVE  BUDDHISM. 

of  the  people  with  irresistible  force  and  directness,  and  soon 
gained  for  the  new  religion  many  converts  in  the  Ganges  Valley. 

And  it  gradually  gathered  a  brotherhood  of  monks,  which  after 
Buddha's  death  became  subject  to  a  succession  of  ^^  Patriarchs,"  ^ 
who,  however,  possessed  little  or  no  centralized  hierarchal  power, 
nor,  had  at  least  the  earlier  of  them,  any  fixed  abode. 

About  250  B.O.  it  was  vigorously  propagated  by  the  great 
Emperor  Asoka,  the  Constantino  of  Buddhism,  who,  adopting  it 
as  his  State-religion,  zealously  spread  it  throughout  his  own  vast 
empire,  and  sent  many  missionaries  into  the  adjoining  lands  to 
diffuse  the  faith.  Thus  was  it  ti-ans})orted  to  Burma,*  Siaui, 
Ceylon,  and  other  islands  on  the  south,  to  Nepal'  and  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  India,  Kashmir,  Bactria,  Afghanistan,  etc. 

In  61  A.D.  it  spread  to  China,^  and  through  China,  to  Corea,  and, 

^— — ^^— 1— — ^»— ^  »  III 

1  The  greatest  of  all  Ruddha's  disciples,  ^anputra  and  Maudgalyay&na,  who  from 
their  prominence  in  the  system  seem  to  have  contributed  materially  to  its  success, 
having  died  l>efore  tlioir  master,  the  first  of  the  patriarclis  was  tlie  senior  surviving 
disciple,  Maliaka9yapa.  As  several  of  these  Patriardis  are  intimately  associated 
witl)  tlie  Limaist  developments,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  their  names,  taken  from  the 
Tibetan  canon  and  Tftran&tha's  history,  supplemented  by  some  dates  from  modern 
sources.  After  Nag&rjuna,  the  thirteenth  (or  aocording  to  some  the  fourteenth) 
patriarch,  the  succession  is  uncertain. 

List  of  thi  Patbiabgks. 


1.  MahakSfjrapa,    Buddha's    senior 

disciple. 
8.  Ananda,    Buddha's    cousin    and 

favourite  attendant, 
8.  9&n&r&su. 
4.  Upagupta,  the  spiritual  adviser 

of  Afoka,  250  b.c. 
6.  Dhntaka. 

6.  Miccliaka  or  Bibhakala. 

7.  Buddliananda. 

8.  Buddhamitra  (=  ?Vasumitra,  re- 

ferred to  as  president  of  Kan- 
ishka's  Council).  • 

9.  Parfva,  contemporary  of  Kanisbka, 

drca  78  a.d. 

10.  Sunafata  (?or  Punyaya^as). 

11.  Afvaghosha,  also  contemporary  of 

Kanishka,  area  100  a.d. 

>  By  Bona  and  Uttabo  {MahawMO^  p.  71). 

«  Bochanan-Hamiltow  {Aeet,  of  Nepal,  p.  190)  gives  date  of  introduction  as  a.d.  88 ; 
probably  this  was  its  re>introduction. 

♦  During  the  roign  of  tlie  Kmporor  Ming  Tl.    Wma.  {UtM,  in  China,  p.  58)  gives 

71  A,D. 


12.  Mafipala  (Kapimala). 

18.  Nag&rJuna,  eitxa  150  A.D.  ^-^ 

14.  Deva  or  K&nadeva. 

15.  R&hiUaU  (?). 

16.  Sanghanandi. 

17.  Sankhayafeta  (?) 

18.  Kumarada. 

19.  JayaU. 

20.  Vasubandhu,  di'ea  400  a.d. 

21.  Manura. 

22.  Haklenayafas. 

23.  Siiihalaputra. 
\24.  Va^asuta. 

25.  Punyamitra. 

26.  Prajn&tara. 

27.  Bodhidliarma,  who  visited  diina 
by  sea  in  526  a.d. 


BUDDffA'8  RELIGION  AND  ITS  SPREAD.  (j) 

in  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  to  Japao,  taking  strong  hold  on  all  of  the 
people  of  these  countries,  though  they  were  very  different  from 
those  among  whom  it  arose,  and  exerting  on  all  the  wilder  tribes 
among  them  a  very  sensible  civilizing  influence.  It  is  believed  to 
have  established  itself  at  Alexandria.^  And  it  penetrated  to 
Europe,  where  the  early  Christians  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Tartar  Buddhist  Lords  of  the  Oolden  Horde ;  and  to  the  present 
day  it  still  survives  in  European  Russia  among  the  Kalmaks  on 
the  Volga,  who  are  professed  Buddhists  of  the  Ltlmaist  order. 

Tibet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  though  now 
surrounded  by  Buddhist  countries,  knew  nothing  of  that  religion, 
and  was  still  buried  in  barbaric  darkness.  Not  until  about  the 
year  040  A.D.  did  it  first  receive  its  Buddhism,  and  through  it 
some  beginnings  of  civilization  among  its  people. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  changes  in  Form  which 
Buddhism  meanwhile  had  undergone  in  India. 

Buddha,  as  the  central  figure  of  the  system,  soon  became  invested 
with  supernatural  and  legendary  attributes.  And  as  the  religion 
extended  its  range  and  influence,  and  enjoyed  princely  patronage 
and  ease,  it  became  more  metaphysical  and  ritualistic,  so  that 
heresies  and  discords  constantly  cropped  up,  tending  to  schisms, 
for  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  great 
councils. 

Of  these  councils  the  one  held  at  Jalandhar,  in  Northern  India, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scythian  King  Kanishka,  of  Northern  India,  was  epoch-making, 
for  it  established  a  permanent  schism  into  what  European  writers 
have  termed  the  ''  Northern "  and  **  Southern  **  Schools  :  the 
Southern  being  now  represented  by  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam ; 
and  the  Northern  by  Tibet,  Sikhim,  Bhotan,  Nepal,  Lodak, 
China,  Mongolia,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  This  division,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  unknown  to  the  Buddhists  them- 
selves, and  is  only  useful  to  denote  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  the 
relatively  primitive  as  distinguished  from  the  developed  or  mixed 
forms  of  the  fiiith,  with  especial  reference  to  their  present-day 
distribution. 


I  Till)  Mtikdmtuo  (Tvnnovn*B  (h\.,  p.  171)  noton  Mmt  30,000  llliikfiliiiH,  or  lltuldlilst 
monks,  csmo  from  **  Alasadila,"  considcrod  ti*  Im  AloxAndria. 
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The  point  of  divergence  of  these  so-called  "Northern"  and 
*^  Southern  "  Schools  was  the  theistic  Mahdydna  doctrine,  which 
substituted  for  the  agnostic  idealism  and  simple  morality  of 
Buddha,  a  speculative  theistic  system  with  a  mysticism  of  sophis- 
tic nihilism  in  the  background.  Primitive  Buddhism  practically 
confined  its  salvation  to  a  select  few ;  but  the  Mahay  ana  extended 
salvation  to  the  entire  universe.  Thus,  from  its  large  cajmcity  as 
a  "  Vehicle  "  for  easy,  speedy,  and  certain  attainment  of  the  state 
of  a  Bodhisat  or  potential  Buddha,  and  conveyance  across  the  sea 
of  life  (aamadra)  to  Nirvilna,  the  haven  of  the  Buddhists,  its 
adherents  calleil  it  "The  Great  Vehicle"  ov  JdiUidydiia;*  while 
they  contemptuously  called  the  system  of  the  others — the  Primi- 
tive Buddhists,  who  did  not  join  this  innovation — "  The  Little, 
or  Imperfect  Vehicle,"  the  Hinaydna*  which  could  carry  so 
few  to  Nirvana,  and  which  they  alleged  was  only  fit  for  low 
intellects. 

This  doctrinal  division  into  the  Mahilyana  and  Ilinayilna,  how- 
over,  does  not  quiio  coincide  with  the  distinction  into  the  so-called 
Northern  and  Southern  Schools ;  for  the  Southern  School  shows 
a  considerable  leavening  with  MahaySna  principles,*  and  Indian 
Buddhism  during  its  most  popular  period  was  very  largely  of  the 
Mahayana  type. 

Who  the  real  author  of  the  MahSySna  was  is  not  yet  known. 
The  doctrine  seems  to  have  developed  within  the  MahE-saftghika 
or  "  Great  Congregation  " — a  heretical  sect  which  arose  among 
the  monks  of  Vaisali,  one  hundred  years  after  Buddha's  death, 
and  at  the  council  named  after  that  place.^  A^vaghosha,  who 
appears  to  have  lived  about  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century  a.d., 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  work  entitled  On  raiaviig 
Faith  in  the  Mahdydna.^  But  its  chief  expounder  and  developer 
was  Nagiirjuna,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Asvaghosha,  as  he 


1  The  word  Ydna  (Tib.,  Teg-fM  dCth-po)  or  *' Vehicle'' is  parallel  to  tlio  Platonic 
<XM^A»  ^  noted  by  Bbal  in  CaUna^  p.  124. 

«  Tib.,  Ttg-pa  dmau'-pa, 

s  Gf.  HiuiN  Tsiang's  Si-ff»-Kt  (Bbal's),  ii.,  p.  183;  Eitbl,  p.  90;  DhabmapIla.  in 
Mahdhodki  J<mr,,  1802 ;  Taw  Sein  Ko,  Ind.  Antiquary,  June,  1892. 

«  The  orthodox  membemof  this  council  formed  the  sect  called  Sthaviras  or  ''elders." 

•  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Buddha,  entitled  Bttddha-CarUa  Kdvyot  translated 
by  CowBLL,  in  S.B.E.  It  closely  resembles  the  Lalita  Vistara,  and  a  similar  epic 
was  brought  to  Cliina  as  early  as  70  a.d.  (Bbal's  OkxAUt  Buddkitm^  p.  90).  Ho  is  also 
credited  wiUi  the  authorship  of  a  clever  confutation  of  Brahmanisui,  whidi  was  latterly 
entitled  Vajra  Suei  (cf.  Hodgs.,  ///.,  127) < 


THE  MAHATANA  and  NAoAJUUNA, 
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followed  the  sucoessor  of  the  latter  in  the  patriarchate.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  taken  any  active  part  in  Kanishka's  Council, 
as  the  L&mas  believe.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  even  whether  he  had 
then  been  bom.^ 

Nflgarjuna  claimed  and  secured  orthodoxy  for  the  Mahilyana 
doctrine  by  producing  an  apocalyptic  treatise  which  he  attributed 
\o  8{lkya  Muni,  entitled  the 
PrajnA-pdramiUly  or  "  the 
means  of  arriving  at  the  other 
side  of  wisdom,"  a  treatise 
which  he  alleged  the  Buddha 
had  himself  composed,  and 
had  hid  away  in  the  custody 
of  the  Niiga  demigods  until 
men  were  suflSciently  enlight- 
ened to  comprehend  so  ab- 
struse a  system.  And,  as  his 
method  claims  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  extreme 
views  then  held  on  the  nature 
of  Nirvana,  it  was  named  the 
MdcUiyaMika^  or  the  system  *^  of  the  Middle  Path."  ' 

This  Mahayana  doctrine  was  essentially  a  sophistic  nihilism^! 
and  under  it  the  goal  Nirvana,  or  rather  Pari-Nirvana,  while 
ceasing  to  be  extinction  of  Life,  was  considered  a  mystical  state 
which  admitted  of  no  definition.  By  developing  the  supernatural 
side  of  Buddhism  and  its  objective  symbolism,  by  rendering  its 


J^^al•9i»l^•fflaa 


NAtiAitJUNA. 


I  Nfig^una  (T.,  kLu-gnib.)  appears  to  belong  to  the  second  centnry  A.i>.  He  was  a 
natlTO  of  Vidarlilia  (llcrar)  ami  a  monk  of  Nalaitda,  tlie  headquarters  of  several  of 
tlio  later  patriardis.  Uo  is  credited  by  the  LAinas  (J.A.S.B.,  1882, 115)  with  haying 
erected  the  stone  railing  round  the  great  Oandhola  Temple  of  "  Budh  Qaya,"  thougli 
the  style  of  the  Uthic  inscriptions  on  these  rails  would  place  their  date  earlier. 
For  a  biogn^hical  note  from  the  Tibetan  by  H.  Wbnzkl,  see  J,  Pah  Text  tSbr., 
1880,  p.  1,  also  by  Saiut,  J,A.S.B.,  51,  pp.  1  and  115.  The  Tomacular  history  of 
Kashmir  (lUJatirangini)  makes  him  a  contemporary  and  cliief  monk  of  Kanislika*s 
successor,  King  Abhimanyu  (cf.  also  Eitbl,  p.  103 ;  Schl^  21,  901-3 ;  Kopp.,  ii.,  14 ; 
O.M.,  107, 2:  CsoMA,  Or,,  xli.,  182). 

*  It  seems  to  liare  been  a  common  practice  for  sectaries  to  call  tlieir  own  system 
by  this  title.  Implying  that  it  only  was  the  true  or  reasonable  belief.  Q&l^yA  Muni 
also  called  his  system  "ttie  Middle  Patli**  (Davids,  p.  47),  claiming  in  his  defence  of 
truth  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  superstition  on  Uie  one  side,  and  worldliness  or 
Intdelity  on  the  other.    Comp.  tlie  Via  media  of  tlie  Anglican  Oxford  movement 
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salvation  more  scceesible  and  universal,  and  by  sobBtitating  good  - 
words  for  the  good  deeds  of  the  earlier  Buddhists,  the  Mnhfiyiinn 
appealed  more  powerfully  to  the  multitude  and  secured  ready 
popularity. 

About  the  end  of  tbe  first  century  of  our  era,  then,  Kanishka'a 
Council  affirmed  the  auperiority  of  tbe  MsbSyfina  system,  and 
published  in  tbe  Sanskrit  language  inflated  versions  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Canon,  from  sources  for  the:  most  part  independent  of  tbe 
Pfili  versions  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  though  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  them.*  . 

And  this  new  doctrine  supported  by  Knnishka,  who  almost 
rivalled  Asoka  in  his  Buddhist  zeal  and  munificence,  became 
a  dominant  form  of  Buddhism  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India;  and  it  was  the  form  which  first  penetrated, it  would  seem, 
to  China  and  Northern  Asia. 

Its  idealization  of  Buddha  and  his  attributes  led  to  the  creation 
of  metaphysical  Buddhas  and  celestial  BodbisatB,  actively  willing 
nnd  ahio  io  save,  and  to  the  introduction  of  innumemble  demons 
and  deities  as  objects  of  worship,  with  their  attendant  idolatry  and 
sacerdotalism,     both      of 
which  departures  Buddha 
had  expressly  condemned. 
The   gradual    growth    of 
myth  and  legend,  and  of 
the  various   theistio  de- 
velopments    which    now 
set  in,   are    sketched   in 
detail  in  another  chapter. 
As  early  as  about   the 
first  century  a.d.,  Buddha 
is    mode   to   be  eiist'Cnt 
from     all    eternity    and 
without  beginning 

And  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  given  to  the  great- 
m^Hjo^bi  ««*^  ^f  these  metaphysical 

holding  the  Book  oiwMom      BuddhoB — Amitabha,  the 
.eswonior  Kiumtedp).  Buddhaof  BoundleBsLlgbt 


THEISM  AND   IMAGE- WOSSIflP.  IS 

^-evidently  incorporated  a  Sun-myth,  aa  was  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected where  the  ohief  patrons  of  this  ewly  Mahayana  Buddhism, 
the  Scythians  and  Indo-Persians,  were  a  race  of  Sun-worshippers. 

Tbe  worship  of  Buddha's  own  image  seems  to  date  from  this 
period,  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  about  four  or  five 
centuries  after  Buddha's  death ; '  and  it  was  followed  by  a  variety 
of  polytheistic  forma,  the  creation  of  which  was  probably  facili- 
.tAtel  by  tho  Urecimi  Art  influences  then  jirovalent  in  Northern 

Indiii.*  Diffuri-nt  forms 
pf  Buddha's  image,  origin- 
.ally  intended  to  represent 

different  epochs  in  his  life, 

were,  afterwards  idealized 

into  various  Oelestinl  Bud- 
dims,  from  whom  the  hu- 
man Buddbas.were  held 

to  be  derived  as  material 

reflexes. 

About  500   A.D.*  arose 

the  nest  great  develop- 

nieut  in  Indian  Buddhism 

with  tbe  importation  into 

it  of  the  pantheistic  cult 

of  Yoga,  or  the  ecstatic 

union   of  the   individual 

with  the  Universal  Spirit> 

a  oult  which  hiul  Ix^"  )■)- 

trutluct^    into  Hinduism  vajhaiAni 

by  I'atnnjali  about  1 50  ii.c.  ("»  wieWer  of  ii«  ri.uiijBti»ii). 

Buddlia  himself  had  attached  much  importance  to  the  practice  of 


■  Cl.  itotur  of  Buddha  found  at  ^rlvuti,  CuxniKaMAn'B  ^ujh  of  finrAui.  p.  vii.  So 
al*n  ill  Diriat innlty.  Arclidroriii)  Fnmr,  In  liii  totphI  li-rt iiri?  iiii  "Tlio  ncTrlopmcnt  ot 
OiHiHnn  Art,"  aUM  Uimt  for  tlinjo  ccnturiM  Uii-m  wcro  n»  iiictimn  nf  nirlsi,  tnit 
milf  lymbols,  auch  m  the  IWi,  U)e  lamb,  Uia  davo.  Tia  catacomtn  of  St.  Calliitua 
conbiincd  the  flrat  picturv  of  Christ,  tlie  date  bping  S13.  Not  oven  a  crosa  vxiitcd 
fn  the  carl;  catacombs,  and  atill  lou  a  crurlflx.  Tho  cJghUi  century  aaw  Uic  Hrtt  picture 
of  Uie  drad  Chrlrt.    Raliulas  in  58fl  flmt  dppici«d  the  crucifixioa  in  a  Sy rlac  (loeprl. 

1  BHrni'B OmmSoman  it^.on  CirUimiott^AmcUntI»ilia,J.A.S.B.,iStltq.,  1889, 
and  UnifinraDar.'s  BmiiU.  Kt-nii. 

)  Tlie  date  of  the  author  o(  Uiis  innoTation,  At»b^»,  tlic  brother  of  Vanibandhu, 
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abetract  meditation  amongst  hie  foUowera;  and  such  practices 
under  the  myaticnl  and  later  tbeistic  developments  of  his  system, 
readily  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Brahmanical  cult  of  Yoga, 
which  wati  grafted  on  to  the  theistic  MahSy^na  by  AgaAga,  a 
Buddhist  monk  of  Gandhiiril  (Pes)iawar),  in  Northern  India. 
Tliose  who  mastered  this  system  were  called  Yogdcdrya  Bud- 
dhists. 

The  Yogrtcitryn  mysticism  seems  to  have  leavened  the  mass  of 
the  MahHyann  followers,  and  even  some  also  of  the  Hinayiina ;  for 

distinct  traces  of  Yoga  are  to  be 

found  in  modem  Iturmese  and 
Ceyloneso  IJuddhism.  And  this 
Yoga  parasite,  containing  within 
itself  the  germs  of  Tantrism, 
I  seized   strong  bold  of  its  boat 

I  and  soon  developed  its  monster 

outgrowths,  which  crashed  and 
cankered  most  of  the  little  life 
of  purely  Buddhist  stock  yet 
left  in  the  Mabfiyana. 

.About  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  A.D.,  Twatrivm  or  Sivaic 
mysticism,  with  its  worship  of 
ftiiiiule  energies,  simnsus  of  the 
Hindu  god  Siva,  began  to  tinge 
both  Buddhism  and  Hinduism. 
Consorts  were  allotted  to  the 
several  Celestial  Bodhieats  and 
most  of  the  other  gods  and  de- 
mons, mid  most  of  tlieui  were 
givuii  forms  wild  and  U^rrible, 
and  oft«n  monstrous,  according 
to  the  supposed  moods  of  each 
aiMiKTA-BBADi.*  di Vim ty  at  different  times.     And 

(b OainUai  BniioMt).  as  thcse  goddossesand  fieudeBseB 


the  twentlotU  patriarch,  lua  not  f  et  been  flzed  wiUi  any  prediion.  It  huiii  to  be 
■omewhere  between  *»  a.d.  and  (IOO*.i).— Ct.  Viatt.,  ft,  p.  78;  ScBiBFNn'a  Tim., 
p.  ia9 i  jDLtuj's  i/.'xm'i-c  dt  la  tU  dt  niian  IUoh;,  83,  lO,  OT,  lOS,  lU. 
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were  beetowers  of  supernatural  power,  and  were  especially  ma- 
ligoant,  they  wore  especially  worshipped. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  India  contained 
mauy  images  of  Divine  Buddlias  and  Bodhiaata  with  their  female 
energies  and  other  Buddhist  gods  and  demons,  as  we  know 
from  Hiuen  Tsiang's  narrative  and  the  lithic  remains  in  India ; ' 
and  the  growth  of  myth  and  ceremony  had  invested  the 
dominant  form  of  Indian  Buddhism  with  organised  litanies  and 
full  ritual. 

Such  was  the  distorted  form  of  Buddhism  introduced  into  Tibet 
about  640  a.d.  ;  and  during  the  three  or  four  succeeding  centuries 
Indian   Buddhism   became    still   more  debase<].     Its   mysticism 
became  a  silly   mummery   of  unmeaning  jargon   and   "magic 
circles,"  dignified  by  the  title  of  Mantraydna  or  "The  Bpell- 
Vehicle";    and    this    so-called 
"  esoteric,"  but  properly  "  exoteric," 
cult    was    given   a  respectable   an- 
tiquity   by   alleging    that    its   real 
founder    was    N&gilrjuna,  who   had 
received  it  from  the  Celestial  ]tuddlia 
Vnii'ix;ana  througl)  the  divine  JJod- 
Uisnt  Vajrasattva  at  "  the  iron  tower  " 
in  Southern  India. 

In  the  tenth  century  A.D.,*  the 
Tantrik  phase  developed  in  Northern 
India,  Kashmir,  and  Nepal,  into  the 
monstrous  and  poly  demon  ist  doc- 
trine, the  Kalacukra,'  with  its  de- 
moniacal Buddhas,  which  incor- 
porated the  Mantdiyuna  practices, 
and  called   itself    the    Vajra-ydna, 

or  "The  Thunderbolt -Vehicle,"  and 

,  „  .     ir    '    -  Kliviui-ubidiii  Avalukita. 

tts    followers    were    named     Vajm- 

edrya,  or  "  Followers  of  the  Thunderbolt." 

■  aeo  mr  arUcle  on  Urcn,  J.AJLB.,  1801,  sod  on  Indiui  Duddbiit  Cult,  etc,  tn 
J.R.A.S.,  IS94,  p.  Bl  a  tfj. 
I  AlxMit  DS6  A-D.  (CwntA,  Or.,  p.  193).  • 

*  Tib., '  D-i- Kpi' ICor-lo,  m  Cirel$^Timr,  ten  Cbaft.v\.  It  <•  ueribed  to  Uie  tabu- 
loui  countiy  o(  Sambtaala  (T.,  De-Jufi)  to  the  Nortli  o[  India,  a  mftlilcal  Munti;  prob- 
ablj  fmukkd  upon  tho  Northeni  land  of  8t.  radma-MviMant,  to  wit  Udytna. 
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In  these  declining  days  of  Indian  BaddhiBm,  when  its  apiritual 
and  regenerating  influences  were  almost  dead,- the  Muhammadan 
invasion  swept  over  India,  in  the  tatter  end  of  the  twelfth  centar; 
.  A.D.,  and  effectually  stamped  Buddliism  oat  of  the  country.  The 
fanatical  idol-hating  Afghan  soldiery '  especially  attacked  the 
Buddhisb  monasteries,  with  their  teeming  idols,  and  they  mas- 


^H-a,3,'a^a;^ 


sacred  the  monks  wholesale ;  *  and  ns  the  Buddhist  religion,  un- 
like the  more  domestic  Bruhmanism,  is  dependent  on  its  priests 
and  monlcK  for  its  vitality,  it  soon  disapi^eared  in  the  absence  of 
these  latter.  It  lingered  only  for  a  short  time  longer  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  the  fiercely  fanatical 
Muhammadans  could  not  readily  penetrate.* 

Bub  it  has  now  lieen  extinot  in  India  for  several  centuries, 
leaving,  however,  all  over  tliut  country,  a  legacy  of  gorgeous 
architectund  remains  and  monuments  of  decorative  art,  and  iU 

'  8m  artlcla  by  me  in  J.A.S.B.,  Ixv).,  1692,  p.  20  e(  teq.,  lllutUating  tbis  fBDnticism 
aiid  moBBacro  with  rcrcrence  In  MagaiUiii  uid  Aaun. 

1  Tabaqfit-i-!f<Uiri,  Klliot'b  trans.,  ii.,  306,  etc. 

>  TiruiiUui  layi  it  atill  existed  in  Bengal  till  the  middle  ot  the  Alteenth  century  a.d.  , 
under  the  "  CI)*)[alB  "  Raja,  wlioae  klagdom  extended  to  Delhi  and  who  waa  converted 
to  Buddhism  b;  liia  .wife.  He  died  in  HMa.D.,  and  Fror.  Bendali  find*  (Cal.  Buddk.  Skt. 
MSa.  Mr.  p.  IT)  tliat  Buddhiat  MSS.  ware  copied  in  Bengal  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
AFteenth  century,  namely,  to  I4U.  CI.  also  bia  note  iD.^.ff..^.i9,  New Ser.,u.,SB2,  and 
mine  in  J.A.S.B.  <Froc.),  February,  ISM. 
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living  eHFect  ii^xhi  itji  npjmrent  offahoot  Jdinism,  and  uixm  JJifili- 
mammn,  which  it  proroundly  infliien<;eil  fur  good. 

Altliougli  the  form  of  Buddhism  pievfttent  in  Tibet,  and  which 
has  been  called  after  ita  jHieata  "  Jjamaisin,"  is  niuinly  that  of 
tliB  mystical  ty[>e,  the  VajiTi-yrmn,  curiously  incoii>ornted  witli 
Tibetnn  mythology  and  H^iirit^wortihip,  still  it  jiieaeivea  there, 
as  we  shall  nee,  much  of  Mir  loftiev  jihiloHophy  and  (tthicK  of  the 
nyutem  taught  by  Huddhiv  himself.  And  tlm  J^lmus  have  the  keys 
to  unlock  the  meaning  of  much  of  Buddha's  doctrine,  which  has 
been  atmost  inacessible  to  Euio^ieans. 


UISI5,    l>K\'KI,Ul'HllfiNT,    ANN    Sl'ltKAU   OF    LAMAISM. 

HIUKT  C'iiii'i{{eH  fiutii  iMiilisiiii!  durkiu-sH  only  witli  Hie 
iIhwii  of  iia  iiiiddliism,  in  llie  seveutli  ceiitiiiy  of  our 
em. 
TilKflaii  luBlory,  Kucb  as  there  is — ami  there  is 
none  Jit  till  liefwe  ils  ISudilhist  era,  nor  litlle  worthy  ol'  the 
name  lil!  about  the  ploveiith  uontiiry  A.ii. — is  fairly  clear  on  Die 
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point  that  2)revioa8  to  King  Svoh  Tsan  Gampo's  marriage  in* 
638-641  A.D.,  Buddhism  was  quite  unknown  in  Tibet.^  And  it 
is  also  biirlj  clear  on  the  point  that  Lamaism  did  not  arise  till 
a  century  later  than  this  epoch. 

Up  till  the  seventh  century  Tibet  was  inaccessible  even  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Tibetans  of  this  prehistoric  period  are  seen,  from 
the  few  glimpses  that  we  have  of  them  in  Chinese  history  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,*  to  have  been  rapacious  savages 
and  reputed  cannibals,  without  a  written  language,'  and  followers 
of  an  animistic  and  devil-dancing  or  Shamanist  religion,  the  jBon, 
resembling  in  many  ways  the  Taoism  of  China. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Muhammad  ("  Mahomet ") 


>  Tho  historians  so-callod  of  Tibet  wrote  mostly  inflated  bombast,  almost  valueless 
for  historical  purposes.  As  tlio  current  accounts  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet  aro 
so  overloaded  with  legend,  and  often  inconsistent,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sift  out  the 
more  positive  data  from  tlie  mass  of  Ibss  trustwortliy  materials.  I  have  looked  into 
the  more  disputed  historical  points  in  the  Tibetan  originals,  and,  assisted  by  the 
living  traditions  of  the  L&mas,  and  tho  translations  provided  by  liockhill  and  Huslirll 
especially,  but  also  by  Schlagintwcit,  Sarat.,  and  others,  1  fori  tolerably  confldcnt  that 
as  regards  the  questions  of  tlio  mode  and  date  of  tlie  introduction  of  lluddhism  into 
Tibet,  and  tlio  founding  of  Lamaism,  tlio  opinions  now  expressed  are  in  Uio  main 
correct. 

The  a<:onunt8  of  tlio  alleged  lluddhist  ovrnts  in  prohistnric  Tiliet  given  in  tho 
Aini^i'Kflh-*fmm,  OtMl-mhit,  and  otli(*r  legendary  liooks,  are  cloarly  clumsy  fictions. 
Following  tho  rxainpio  of  lliinua  and  other  Ihiddhist  nations  (of.  I  linen  TRiiing, 
Julien*s  trans.,  i.,  170  ;  ii.,  107,  etc.)  who  claim  for  their  King  an  ancestry  from  Uio 
9akya  stock,  we  find  the  Lamas  foisting  upon  their  King  a  similar  descent.  A 
ni3rthical  exiled  prince,  named  gNah-K*ri-bT$an'po,  alleged  to  be  the  son  of  King 
Trasenjit,  Buddlia's  first  royal  patron,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Licchavi  branch  of 
tlio  9Akya  tribe,  is  made  to  enter  Tibet  in  the  flftli  century  d.c.  as  tho  progenitor 
of  a  millennium  of  Sron  Tsan  Uanipo*B  ancestors ;  and  an  alisurd  story  is  invented 
to  account  for  tlio  etymology  of  his  name,  which  means  "tlio  back  chair'*;  while 
Uio  Tibetan  people  aro  given  as  progenitors  a  monkey  (**  llilumandju,"  evidently  In- 
tended for  Hanuraanji,  tlie  Hindu  monkey  god,  cf.  Hock.,  LL.,  355)  sent  by  Avalo- 
kitofwara  and  a  rak$ha$i  fiendess.  Again,  in  tlie  year  381  a.d.,  there  fell  from  heaven 
several  sacred  objects  (conf.  Rock.,  ^.,  p.  210),  including  tho  CHa  mani  formula, 
which  in  reality  was  not  invented  till  many  hundred  (probably  a  thousand)  years 
later.  And  similarly  tho  subsequent  appearance  of  five  foreigners  before  a  King,  said 
to  have  been  named  T'o-t*ori  Nyan-tsan,  in  order  to  declare  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
above  symbols,  wUhtnU,  however,  explaininff  them,  so  that  tlie  people  continued  in 
ignorance  of  tlieir  moaning.  And  it  only  tends  still  further  to  obscure  tho  points 
at  issue  to  im|mrt  into  tho  (lucstion,  as  Lassen  docs  (Ind,  AU,<,  ii.,  1072),  tho  alleged 
erection  on  Mt.  Kailis,  in  137  n.c.,  of  a  temporary  lluddhist  monastery,  for  such  a 
monastery  must  have  belonged  to  Kashmir  Uuddliism,  and  could  have  notliing  to  do 
wiUi  Tibet 

s  BttsiiBLr.,  for.  eit.,  p.  435. 
They  used  knotdied  wood  and  knotted  cords  (U^musat's  Ji€$etirch€$,  p.  394). 

o2 
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was  founding  his  religion  in  Arabiai  there  arose  in  Tibet  a  warlike 
king,  who  established  his  authority  over  the  other  wild  clans  of 
central  Tibet,  and  latterly  his  son,  Sroid  Tsan  Oampo,^  harassed  the 
western  borders  of  China ;  so  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  T'aitsung, 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  \ms  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  this  young 
prince,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Gh'itsung-luntsan,  and  gave  him 
in  641  A.D.^  the  Princess '  Wench'eng,  of  the  imperial  house,  in 
marriage/ 

Two  years  previously  Srofi  Tsan  Qampo  had  married  Bhrikuti, 
a  daughter  of  the  Nepal  King,  Am^uvarman ; '  and  both  of 
these  wives  being  bigoted  Buddhists,  they  speedily  effected 
the  conversion  of  their  young  husband,  who  was  then,  according 


1  Galled  ajao,  prior  to  his  accession  (says  Rockhill,  Lift^  p.  211)  Khri-ldan  Sron- 
btsan  (in  Gliinose,  Kt-tsung  lun-tsan).  His  faUier,  g'Nun-ri  Sroh-tsan,  and  liis  an- 
cestors liad  tiieir  headquarters  at  Yar-lun,  or  **  Uic  Upper  Valley,"  below  tlie  Yar- 
Iha  sam-po,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  coniliies  of  Tibet,  near  the  Uhotan  frontier. 
The  Yar-lun  river  flows  northwards  into  the  Tsang-po,  below  Lhasa  and  near  Saniye. 
Tliis  Yar-lun  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  that  of  tlio  same  name  in  the  Kham  pro* 
vince,  east  of  Hatliang,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Yangtso  Kiang.  The  clironology  by 
Uu-ton  (t'am-c*ad  K*an-po)  is  considered  the  most  reliable,  and  Sum-pa  K'an-po 
accepted  it  in  preference  to  the  Baidyur  Kar-po,  composed  by  the  Dalai  Lama's  orders, 
by  De-Srid  San-gyas  Gya-mts'o,  in  1086.  According  to  Bu-ton,  the  date  of  Sron  Tsan 
Qampo*s  birth  was  017  a.d.  (which  agrees  with  that  given  by  tlio  Mongol  historian, 
Sasnang  Scticeu),  and  he  built  the  palace  Pho-don-Marpo  on  the  Lhasa  hill  when 
aged  nineteen,  and  the  Lh&sa  Temple  when  aged  twenty-three.  He  married  the 
Gliinese  princess  when  he  was  aged  nineteen,  and  he  died  aged  eighty-two.  Tlie 
Chinese  records,  translated  by  Bushcll,  make  hhn  die  early.  Csoma's  dote  of  027 
{(hummar,  p.  183)  for  his  birth  apinmrs  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  617.  His  first 
mission  to  China  was  in  634  (UusmLL,  J.II.A.S.9  New  Ser.,  xii.,  p.  440). 

s  According  to  Chinese  annals  (Busubll,485),  the  Tibetan  date  for  tlie  marriage  is 
639  (G.,  O.,  p.  183),  that  is,  two  years  after  his  marriage  with  tlie  Ncpalese  princess. 

s  Kong- jo  =  **  princess  *'  in  Chinese.  • 

*  The  Tibetan  tradition  has  it  that  there  were  three  other  suitors  for  this  princess's 
hand,  namely,  the  three  greatest  kings  Uicy  knew  of  outside  Ghina^  the  Rings  of  Mag- 
adha,of  Pi^rsia  (tTuff-^ig),  vdid  of  the  llor  (Turhi)  trilics.  See  also  Hudoson's  Su.  and 
liocKUiM/s  /i.,213;  CsoMA*s  Or.,  100;  JUKlhimnr,  838. 

•  Anifuvarnian,  or  **  Ulowiug  Armour,"  is  mentioned  by  Iliuon  Tsiaiig  (Hi<Ai/s  Kd. 
Si'ifU'ki,  ii.,  p.  81)  as  reigning  about  637,  and  he  appears  as  a  grantee  in  Fi.nrr's  Cforpua 
Intern,  Ind.  (iil.,  p.  190)  in  several  inscriptions  ranging  from  685  to  660  aJ>.,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  of  the  f  hakurl  dynasty  and  a  feudatory  of  King  of 
Harsliavardhana  of  Kanauj,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  become 
independent.  The  inscriptions  show  that  tUvt  was  a  title  of  his  royal  ladies,  and  his 
635  A.D.  inscription  recording  a  gift  to  his  nephew,  a  tvdmtn  (an  officer),  renders  it  prob- 
able that  ho  had  tlien  an  adult  daughter.  One  of  his  inscriptions  relates  to  Sivaist 
lingatt  but  none  are  exprcsscdly  Buddhist  The  inscriptitm  of  086  was  discovered  by 
G.  Hrndat.l,  and  published  in  Ind,  Ant.  for  1885,  and  in  his  Jwmejft  PP*  18  and  78.  ('f. 
also  Ind.  itiiC,  ix.,  170,  and  his  description  of  cuius  in  Meitcki'.  dcr  J)9HUK'k, 
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to  Tibetan  annals,  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age,^  and  wh<i 
under  their  advice,  sent  to  India,  Nepal,  and  China  for  Buddhist 
books  and  teachers.' 

It  seems  a  perversion  of  the  real  order  of  events  to  state,  as  is 
usually  done  in  European  books,  that  Sroft  Tsan  Gkimpo  first  adopted 
Buddhism,  and  then  married  two  Buddhist  wives.  Even  the 
vernacular  chronicle,'  which  presents  the  subject  in  its  most 
flattering  form,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  SroA  Tsan  Oampo,  when 
he  sues  for  the  hand  of  his  first  wife,  the  Nepalese  princess,  the 
following  words :  '^  I,  the  King  of  barbarous^  Tibet,  do  not  practise 
the  ten  virtues,  but  should  you  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  your 
daughter,  and  wish  me  to  have  the  Law,'  I  shall  practise  the  ten 
virtues  with  a  five-thousand-fold  body  •  .  ,  though  I  have 
not  the  arts  .  •  .  if  you  so  desire  •  •  •  I  shall  build  6,000 
temples.'*  Again,  the  more  reliable  Chinese  history  records  that 
the  princess  said  'Hhere  is  no  religion  in  Tibet'';  and  the 
glimpse  got  of  Sroh  Tsan  in  Chinese  history  shows  him  actively 
engaged  throughout  his  life  in  the  very  un-Buddhist  pursuit  of 
bloody  wars  with  neighbouring  states. 

The  messenger  sent  by  this  Tibetan  king  to  India,  at  the 
instance  of  his  wives,  to  bring  Buddhist  books  was  called  Thon- 
mi  Sam-bhota.^  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  and  return  are  un- 
certain,^ and  although  his  Indian  visit  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  period  covered  by  Hiuen  Tsiang's  account,  this  history  makes 
no  mention  even  of  the  country  of  Tibet.  After  a  stay  in  India  * 
of  several  years,  during  which  Sam-bhota  studied  under  the 


1  Tlio  Oyd*mbt  Sel-tNti  Atehik  itAtos  that  8.  WM  ngod  lixtaon  on  liia  marriag« 
witli  tho  Mepftlose  piinoess,  who  wm  then  aged  eightoon,  and  three  yean  Uter  he 
httUt  hit  rho-daA-Marpo  Palace  on  Uie  Red  Hill  at  LhiM. 

*  Tho  mooka  who  came  to  Tibet  during  Sroti  Tsan  Qampo*s  reign  were  Kuaara 
(?  KumEra)  and  SaAkara  Brihma^a,  from  India ;  8ila  Mafiju,  from  Nepal ;  Ilwa- 
ahang  MahA-ts'e,  from  China,  and  (B.  Schlaot.,  Oyal-rahit  p.  49)  Tabuta  and  Ganuta, 
from  Kashmir. 

s  Mirror  of  Royal  podigroo,  Oifal-rahi  Sel-wai  Miel9A, 
«  mTah-'k'ob. 

*  K'rimj. 

*  flambhota  Is  the  Sanskrit  title  for  •'  The  good  BhoUya  or  Tibetan."  His  proper  name 
Is  Thon-mi,  eon  of  Ann. 

*  (08  A.D.  is  sometimes  stated  as  date  of  departure,  and  S60  as  Uie  return ;  bnt  on  tills 
latter  date  Sron  Tsan  Oampo  died  according  to  the  Gliineee  accounts,  although  he 
should  surviye  for  many  (48)  years  longer,  according  to  the  conflicting  Tibetan  records. 

*  •«Araa«ra  IndU*'  {ttoikimHr,  p.  827). 
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BrUhman  Livikara  or  Lipidaita^  and  the  pandit  Devavid  SiAha  (or 
Sifiba  Qhosha),  he  returned  to  Tibet,  bringing  several  Buddhist 
books  and  the  so-called  ^^Tibetan"  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  he 
now  reduced  the  Tibetan  language  to  writing  and  composed  for 
this  purpose  a  grammar.' 

This  so-called  ^'Tibetan"  character,  however,  was  merely  a 
somewhat  fantastic  reproduction  of  the  north  Indian  alphabet 
current  in  India  at  the  time  of  Sam-bhota's  visit.  It  exaggerates 
the  flourishing  curves  of  the  ^^  Ku^Ua^^  which  was  then  coming 
into  vogue  in  India,  and  it  very  slightly  modified  a  few  letters  to 
adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  Tibetan  phonetics.'  Thonmi 
translated  into  this  new  character  several  small  Buddhist  texts,^ 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  monk  or  to  have 
attempted  any  religious  teaching. 

Aoft  Tsan  Grampe,  being  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Tibet  and 
the  first  patron  of  learning  and  civilization  in  that  country,  and 
having  with  the  aid  of  his  wives  first  planted  the  germs  of  l^uddh- 
ism  in  Tibetan  soil,  he  is  justly  the  most  famous  and  popular 
king  of  the  country,  and  latterly  he  was  canonized  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  most  popular  of  the  celestial  Bodhisats,  Avalokita ;  and 
in  keeping  with  this  legend  he  is  figured  with  his  hair  dressed 
up  into  a  high  conical  chignon  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 
images  of  this  Buddhist  god,  *^  The  Looking-down-Loid.'* 

His  two  wives  were  canonized  as  incarnations  of  Avalokita's 
consort,  Tara,  "  the  Saviouress,"  or  Goddess  of  Mercy ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  bore  him  no  children  is  pointed  to  as  evidence  of 
their  divine  nature.*    The  Chinese  princess  Wench'eng  was  deified 


1  Li-byin  =  Li  +  "  to  give." 

*  tOrdki  bs/aM  Xicfi'ot  turn  ek'-u-pa. 

>  'IMio  cuiiibraU  and  iispirates  iiofc  l)ciiig  needed  for  Tilietan  soiiiids  wove  rejected. 
And  when  nfterwunlM  tlio  fiiU  exi>n!ssioii  of  Ssuiskrit  names  in  Tihciuu  donuiniUul 
tliuHO  letters,  the  Ave  cerebrals  were  forinitdby  reversing  Uie  dentals  and  the  aspirntcs 
obtained  by  suffixing  an  A,  while  Ute  palato-sibilants  U,  tsh,  and  d*  were  formed  by 
adding  a  surmounting  crest  to  tlie  palatals  ck,  chk,  and  /  It  is  customary  to  Siiy  that 
the  cursive  style,  the  '*  headless  "  or  U-med  (as  distinguished  from  the  full  fonn  with 
the  head  Uie  U-eh^en)  was  adapted  from  the  so*called  *'Wartu"  form  of  Devanagri — 
HODOSOK,  At,  Ret.,  xvi.,  420;  Sciniix>T,  Mem,  deCAcds  Pei,,  l,  41 ;  Csoma,  Or,,  204  ; 
Sar^t,  J.A.S.B.,  1888, 42. 

*  The  ftrst  book  translated  seems  to  have  been  the  KarandorpjfvAa  nUrot  a  favourite 
in  Nepal ;  and  a  few  other  translations  still  extant  in  the  Tan-gyur  are  ascribed  to 
him  (GsoMA,  A,,  and  Rock.,  /?.,  212. 

^  His  issue  proceeded  from  two  or  four  Tibetan  wives. 
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OB  "  The  wkUe  T5ra,"'  as  in  tlie  imnexed  figure ;  while  the  Nepo- 

lese  princess  '*Bri- 

bmtn"  said  to  be  a  cor- 

rnption     of   Bhri-kati, 

waa  apotheosised  as  the 

green  Bhri-kn(i  "nim," 

m  figarod  in  the  cliap- 

ter  on  the  pantheon. 

But  he  was  not  the 
■aintljperson  the  grate- 
ful I^maa  picture,  for 
he  is  seen  from  re- 
liable Chinese  history 
to  have  been  engaged 
all  his  life  in  blood; 
wars,  and  more  at  home 
in  the  battlefield  than 
the  temple.  And  be  cer- 
tainly did  little  in  the 
way  of  Buddhist  projia- 
(pinda,  beyond  jierhaps 
tinnslnting  a  fewitmcts 

into  Tibetan,  and  build*  

ing  a  few  temples  to  "icif#«™sn«.*»m-41 1 

shrine  the  images  re- 
ceived by  him  in  dower,' 
and  others  which  he  constructed.     He  baJlt  no  tnonasleries. 

'  E.  Srliln^ntwril  (p.  60)  tmniquMoa  Uie  roTmsof  tlip  twn  (irlnaviPK,  »nd  moat  lab- 
Htquimt  wiitera  rpptat  liin  confuiinn. 

■  Stie  ia  reprMcnted  to  hsTo  been  of  >  A0T7  tamper,  itnd  the  cnuu  of  trequent 
bnkwUoa.KCOuntof  Uw  precodenm  given  toibeChlncM  princraa. 

*  llo  rncelred  as  dower  with  the  Ni>|«lra«  princraa,  iircnrding  to  tlie  f-yrtl-mlu, 
thn  iDiafa  of  Aka]iol>li7a  Ihiddlia,  Mftltreya  and  a  anndal-wood  imago  ot  Tlrt ;  nnd 
from  Ilia  Gilncae  wifo  a  Aguni  ot  pihyn  Muni  aa  a  yoiiiig  priniv.  To  alirinn  tlin 
fmagea  ot  Aka1iobh;a  and  Uie  dilnoae  ^tt}*"  Ik  built  rr'apnrtivdjr  tJio  tcmjd(«  of 
Ramoch'a  and  another  at  Riaa,  now  occupied  bTthaJn-wnX'afi  at  LhiiM(aiV!C]iapB.  nil. 
ftiidxIlL).  Tbelatt«T  temple  waa  called  Aun-'/i'ruJnuil^trtnt^-Uit-K' 'a*,  nnd  waa  built 
In  hia  twentjr-thlrd  jrear,  and  four  yean  after  the  arriral  of  tlie  Chin«o  prlnc(«a 
(In  tm  k.t>^  BcaraLL).  The  name  of  ita  alle,  Ai-tft,  ia  aaid  to  have  au({grat«d  tba 
naiBS  by  which  It  latterly  became  more  wldBly  known,  namrly,  aa  UiA-aa.  or  "  Gnd'e 
placf."  The  one  hundred  and  eight  trnnpleaaccroditnl  to  him  in  the  J/nar'-jriti-'hiiii 
•ra  of  course  legendary,  and  not  orenUieir  aitce  arc  known  to  IheLiinaailiamaFlTM. 

«  Att«r  fandrr, 


® 
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After  Srob  Tsao  Gampo's  death,  about  650  a.d.,*  Baddhism 

made  little  headway  againat  the  prevailing  Shamanist  saperBtiUona, 

and  seema  to  have  been  Teaisted  b;  the   people  antil  about  a 

oentnry  later  in  the  reign  of  bis  powerful  dcBoendant  Thi-SroA 

—  Detean,'   who  extended  bis  rule  over  the 

r  greater  part  of  Ynnnan  and  Si-Cbuen,  and 

)  even    took  Changan,  the    then  capital    of 

China. 

This  king  was  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
princess,'  and  inherited  through  his  mother 
a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  Buddhism. 

He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only 
thirteen  years  old,  and  a  few  years  later  *  he 
sent  to  India  for  a  celebrated  Buddhist  priest 
KiHo  im-a-ofl  Dm*!..    (^  establiah  an  order  in  Tibet;  and  he  was 
advised,  it  is  said,  by  hia  family  priest,  the  Indian  monk  QSota- 
rakshita,  to  aecnre  if  poasible   the  services  of  bin  brother-in- 
law,"  G-uru   Padma-sambhava,   a   clever  member  of  the  llien 
7  jwpular  Tantrik  Yogacarya  school,  and  at  that  time,  it  is  aaid, 
a  resident  of  the  great  college  of  N£landa,  the  Oxford  of  Buddhist 
-     India. 

This  Buddhist  wisard,  Guru  FadmaHsambbava,  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  the  Tibetan  king,  and  accompanied 
the  messengers  back  to  Tibet  in  747  a.d." 

As  Oum  Padma-eambhava  waa  the  founder  of  IJtmaism,  and  is 
now  deified  and  as  celebrated  in  lAmaism  as  Buddha  himself, 
than  whom,  indeed,  he  receives  among  aeveial  aeots  more  worship, 
he  demands  detailed  notice. 

The  fonnder  of  Umaism,  Saint  Padmarstf^nlfTftg^  or  "the  Lotus- 

>  no  WM  Biiccooiled  In  flfiO  by  bia  gnndtm  Miuig-SroA-Hiiig-tMn  iindor  Uia 
n^ncy  of  Sron  Tuii'a  liuililliUt  miniitsr,  Uu  (mfor),  known  to  Uie  Cliliieae  m 
OhOahih  (Bosnu,  loa.  oil.,  440). 

^  *  JTri-Sro*  IdetUtmn.  (Ct.K6rr.,i\.,ffl-1S:BaKMM.,e7;  J.A.S.B.,  lSSl,p.Si4.) 
Rock.,  B^  qnotoa  p.  23t  contomponuy  record  in  LtTiut-gfw  (xci7.,  f.SST-BOl),  proving 
tlukt  in  TIU-SroA  Dotuui'a  ndgn  in  Uio  middle  of  Uio  oigliUi  contuiy,  Tibet  wu  liardlj 
recognixed  ta  a  Iluddbiit  country. 

>  Nkmed  Chin  clieng  (Hb.,  Kylm  OiaA),  Kdopted  d»ughMr  of  th»  Empnor  Tclukog   . 
taong  (DDsmi-L,  450). 

^  •  Id  747  (Cboma,  Or.,  183) ;  but  the  Chinete  date  would  give  Tt»  (Bushmll). 

*  llie  leganduy  lito  of  tlie  Quni  itatei  thkt  be  mmrried  tha  Princeu  Handiravi,  a 
•later  of  ^uta-mlmliita. 
■  AnoUter  account  mokee  Uie  Ouru  arrive  in  Tibet  Id  autldpation  of  tlie  king'*  wlBhea, 
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/  bom  one,"'  ia  usually  called  b;  the  Tibetans  Qwni  -Rin-lXKA'g.  or 
" the  precious  Ouru " ;  or  simply  Ld^pmi*  the  Tibetan  eqoirSlent 
of  the  Sanskrit "  GWu  "  or '^  teacher."  He  ia  also  called  "  Ugyan  " 
or  "  Urgyan,"  as  he  was  a  native  of  UdySna  or  Urgyan,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  country  about  Ohazni*  to  the  north-west  of  Kashmir. 

Udyana,  hia  native  land,  was  famed  for  the  proficienoy  of  its 

prieats  in  sorcery,  ezorciam,  and  magic.     Hinen  Tsiang,  writing  a 

century  previously,  says  regarding  Udy&na :  "  The  people  are  in    . 

disposition  somewhat  sly  and  crafty.  'Hiey  practise  the  art  of  nsing 

charms.     The  employment  of  magical  sentences  is  with  them  an 

art  and  n  study. "*  And  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  country  of  Knub- 

mtr  also  intimately  related  to  liimaism,  Marco  Polo  a  few  ceutnrios 

later  says :  "  Keshimnr  is  a  province  inhabited  by  people  who  are 

idolaters  (i^,  Buddbista).     .     .     . 

I  They    have    an    aatonishing    ao- 

I  qunintance  with  the  devilries  of 

I  enchantment,  inaorouoh  fis  they 

can  make  their  idola  apeak.    Tbey 

can  also  by  their  sorceriea  bring  on 

changes  of  weather,  and  produce 

darkness,  and    do   a   number   of 

things  BO  extraordinary  that  no  one 

without  seeing  them  would  lielieve 

them.     Indeed,  this  country  is  the 

very  original  source  from  which 

v\  ^  idolatry  baa  apreod  abroad."^ 

*f^"^^  ?^^''^^'  The  TibeUns,  steeped  in  super- 

i>oQ-ja  Lmm.  stition  which  beaet  them  on  every 

Aicndf.priaiDiuL^soudbTat.  PadRu-    aide  by  malignant  devils,  warmly 

welcomed  the  Otini  na  be  brntight 

Mioin  deliverance  from  their  terrlMe  t^nnentora.   ArrivingiuTiliet 

>  For  legend  at  h\n  birtli  frum  a  lutua  aiiu  p.  ISO.  *  >lAib-<l|ioii. 

■  TliD  Tibetan*  tkaXc  Uiot  It  Ib  now  named  Obunl,  but  Hir  B.  Yule,  tlio  great 
geographer,  write*  (MabcoP.,  i^lU):  "ITdydiu  la;  to  tha  north  of  Pealkiwar,  on  the 
Swat  river,  but  from  the  extent  auigned  to  it  by  Hwen  Tluang,  the  name  probablj 
covered  a  large  part  ut  the  wtiole  hill  region  souUi  of  the  Hindu  Kuih,  from  Clutral 
t«  tlie  Indui,  as  indeed  it  ia  ropreaented  in  the  Hap  of  Vivien  de  St.  Martin 
(PHeriiu  BovdMiita,  li.}-"  It  l«  regarded  by  PaHlan  aa  tho  moat  northerly  Province 
ot  India,  and  In  hia  time  the  food  and  clothing  ol  the  people  were  aimllar  to  tlxwe  of 
Qangetlc  IndU. 

•   IIUL-S  A-rH-Wl,  i.,  ISO.  t   HADCOP.,i.,  IfiS. 
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in    747    A.I).,   lie   vanijniHiied   nil    llie   cWiaf  devilti  of  IIih   land, 
stMringmost  of  them  on  their  consenting  to  h<icoine  (I«reni1ers  of 
his  religion,  while  he  on  his  [taitgunmntoed  tlitit  in  ri^tnrn  Tor  snch 
Bei'vicea  tbey  would  lie  duly  worshipiied  and  fe<l.     TlinH,jnstiiH  tlic 
Bnddhiats  in  India,  in  oider  to  aecure  tlie  Ktip|ioi't  of  thp.  scini- 
aboiiginea  of  Bengal  admitted  into  their  wystom  the  Moody  Dnrgn 
and  other  nboriginal  demons,  so  on   extending   (heir   dorlrines 
throughout  Asia  they  iMindnr^dJj}.  th{Ll^l*"'"''-'i!St^'  ''>■  "dniilting 
within  Hie  jmle  of  HiidiTluBin  the  juinlheon  of  Ihosfc  n>'W  nalloiiK 
tln^y  songht  lo 
wmvert.     And 
Htmilarly   in 
Jiipnn,  where 
llnddhiKm  was 
introduced  in 
Mie  sixth  cen- 
tury  A.  II.,  it 
made   little 
progreuB   till 
the  ninth  cen- 
t  u  I'  y ,   when 
Kobo  Uaiabi 
intwrporati-d  it 
,   with  the  local 
Sbintoism,    by 
alleging  tliat 
the  Shinto  ihii- 
tittK  wore  em- 
hodimenta  of 
the  lluddhiBt. 

The  fl  urn's 
moBt  )K>werful 
wenjiouH  in 
warring    willi 

the       demons  ''""*^  T"k.,v>;  T*n-.ia  Hii.;-i.f;>i.s. 

were  Ibe  Vajni 

(Tihetan,  dur-je),  »yinlx)ltc  of  the  tbundeiliolt  of  India  (.In)iilcr), 
and  BpellB  extracted  from  the  Mabfiyana  gosimis,  by  wliicb  lu- 
Rbattei-etl  his  sui>ei-nnlnral  ad  versa  ■'!<■!<, 
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As  the  leading  events  of  hia  march  through  Tibet  and  his 
subjngation  of  the  local  devils  are  of  some  interest,  as  indicating 
the  original  habitats  of  several  of  the  pre-LSmaist  demons,  I 
have  given  a  condensed  account  of  these  in  the  ohapt«r  on  the 
pantheon  at  page  382. 

Under  the  zealous  patronage  of  King  Thi-SroA  Detsan  he  built 
at  Sam-yoa  in  749  a.d.  the  fiist  Tibetan  monastery.  The  ortho- 
dox account  of  the  miraculous  creation  of  that  building  is  referred 
to  in  our  description  of  that  monastery. 

On  the  building  of  SSm.yiU,*  said  to  be  modelled  after  the  Indian 
Odantapura  of  Magadhu,  the  Q-urti,  assisted  by  the  Indian  monk 
Sauta-rakshitn,  instituted 
there  the  order  of  the  L&mas. 
^ftnta-rakshita  was  made  the 
first  abbot  and  laboured  there 
for  thirteen  years.  He  now  is 
entitled  Ac3rya  Bodhisat.* 

Lfi-ma*  is  a  Tibetan  word] 
meaning  the  "  Superior  One,' 
and  corresponds  to  the  San- 
skrit Uttara.  It  was  restricted 
to  the  head  of  the  monastery, 
and  stilt  is  sbictly  applicable 
only  to  abbots  and  the  highest  _ 
,  monks;  though  out  of  courtesy 

I  the   title   is   now   given   to 

^iNTi-BAKsurrA.  almost  all  Dtmaist  monks  and 

priests.  The  L&mas  have  no 
special  term  for  their  form  of 
Buddhism.  They  simply  call  it  "  Tkt  religion"  or  "Buddha's 
religion";  and  ita  professors  are  "Insiders," or  **witliin  the  fold" 
(nak-'peC),  in  contradistinction  to  the  non-Buddhists  or  "  Out- 

1  Tlie  UUo  ot  Uio  tomplo  ia  Za.n-y»A  Ml-Cfur  Lliun-gyi  dub-palii  tiug-llia-Kun, 
ortlia  "  8ol(-«pninB  ImmorDblo  ahrlnc,"  tud  It  U  bollorod  to  bo  t»aed  on  immovabla 
foundntlou  o(  adamantine  laid  bj  tlia  Ouru. 

■  And  ia  utd  to  liave  beon  ot  tlie  evatuitra  Bchoal,  tullowiog  ^aripiitn,  Aiunda, 
KigiTlun*i  9ubliajikara,  ^ri  (lupto,  and  Jnina-gartjlia  (ct.  Scdl.,  07;  Kopf.,  ii.,  G8i 
J.AM.B.,  1881,11.320;  Tand.,  No.  SS. 

>  bLik-inn.    'Hio  Uifliure  (P  llur)  till  Uicir  Idiniu  "/»>"  (Yiit.K-x,  CtifAiif.  |>.  Sll, 
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aiders **  (ckirpa  or  pyi^lviij^  the  so-called  ^* pe-ling "  or  foreigners 
of  English  writera  And  the  European  term  ^^  Lamaism  "  finds  no 
counterpart  in  Tibetan. 

The  first  Lama  may  be  said  to  be  Pal-baAs,  who  succeeded  the 
Indian  abbot  Qanta-rakshita ;  though  the  first  ordained  member 
of  this  Tibetan  order  of  monks  was  Bja-Khri-gzigs.^  The  most 
learned  of  these  young  Lamas  was  Vairocana,  who  translated  many 
Sanskrit  works  into  Tibetan,  though  his  usefulness  was  interrupted 
for  a  while  by  the  Tibetan  wife  of  Thi-SroA  Detsan  ;  who  in  her 
bitter  opposition  to  the  King's  reforms,  and  instigated  by  the  Bon- 
pa  priests,  secured  the  banishment  of  Vairocana  to  the  eastern 
province  of  Kham  by  a  scheme  similar  to  that  practised  by  Poti- 
phar*s  wife.  But,  on  her  being  forthwith  afflicted  with  leprosy,  she 
relented,  and  the  young  **  Bairo-tsana "  was  recalled  and  effected 
her  cure.  She  is  still,  however,  handed  down  to  history  as  the  ^*  Red 
Itahulfi  Hhe-<Ievil," '  while  Vairocima  is  nuulo  an  incarnation  of 
Buddha's  faithful  attendant  and  cousin  Ananda ;  and  on  account 
of  his  having  translated  many  orthodox  scriptures,  he  is  credited 
with  the  composition  or  translation  and  hiding  away  of  many  of 
the  fictitious  scriptures  of  the  unreformed  Lamas,  which  were 
afterwards  **  discovered"  as  revelations. 

It  is'  not  easy  now  to  ascertain  the  exact  details  of  the  creed — 
the  primitive  Lamaism — taught  by  the  Guru,  for  all  the  extant 
works  attributed  to  him  were  composed  several  centuries  later 
by  followers  of  his  twenty-five  Tibetan  disciples.  But  judging 
from  the  intimate  association  of  his  name  with  the  essentials 
of  Lslmaist  sorceries,  and  the  special  creeds  of  the  old  unreformed 
Hoi'tion  of  the  Iiumns — the  fliu-ma-jMi — who  profess  and  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  immediate  followers,  and  whose  older  scrip- 
tures date  back  to  within  two  centuries  of  the  Quru's  time,  it  is 
evident  that  his  teaching  was  of  that  extremely  T&ntrik  and 
magical  type  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  which  was  then  prevalent 
in  his  native  country  of  Udyan  and  Kashmir.  And  to  this  highly 
impure  form  of  Buddhism,  already  covered  by  so  many  foreign 
accretions  and  saturated  with  so  much  demonolatry,  was  added  a 

1  The  flnt  seven  novices  (Sad-mi  mi)  who  formed  the  nucloos  of  the  order  were 
djEhiA  dpo/  dftoito,  rteiite-devendn  and  Dranka  Mutik,  '/Ton  Nigendra^  Sagor  Vairo- 
cana, riia  Acarifa  rin-dCtn  txidCog^  gLaiVKa  Tanana,  of  wliom  Uie  first  three  were 
elderly. 

*  glte-ttiar  gyal.    The  legend  is  given  in  tlie  Taii-yik  8er-tVii. 
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.portion  of  the  ritual  and  most  of  the  demons  of  the  indigenone 
llton-pa  religion,  and  each  of  the  demons  was  assigned  ita  proper 
Iplace  in  the  iJlmaist  pantheon. 

Primitive  Lamaism  may  therefore  be  defined  as^a  priestly  mix- 
ture of  Sivaite  inyHticisin,  magic,  and  Indo- Tibetan  demonolatry, 
overlaid  by  a  tUin  vsmisb  of  Mahayiuia  Buddhism.  And  to 
the  present  day  Lanaaiam  still  retains  this  character. 

In  this  form,  as  shaped  by 
the  0uru,  Buddhism  proved  more 
attractive  to  the  jteople,  and  soon 
iHscniiie  [lopulur.  Its  ductriiio 
of  Karma,  or  ethical  retribution, 
appealed  to  the  fatalism  which 
the  Tibetans  share  with  most 
easteru  races.  And  the  zealous 
King,  Tlii-SroA  Det^n,  fouuded 
other  monasteries  ireely  and 
initiated  a  ^mriod  of  great  liter- 
ary activity  by  procuring  many 
talented  Indian  and  Kashmiri 
actiotars  for  the  work  of  tmnslat- 
ing  the  Indian  canonical  works 
and  commentaries  into  Tibetan.' 
A  iiiw-,.*  I'K.terr..  '''!'«  "''W  religion  was  actively 

op^msed  by  the  priests  of  the  native  religion,  called  Bon,"  and 
these  were  supported  by  one  of  the   most  powerful  ministeni.' 

■  Tlio  chief  tcanslnton  utnpluyoil  at  tills  tiineworo  Uie  Indian  monki,  VLiaalaUitn, 
lludiUu  Ouliya,  ^iiitigarblia,  Vi^uddhl  Siiiha,  Uio  Tintrik  Acliirya  Dliarma-kirtl  (wlin 
traiulated  Uio  Viij,tal/uUu  Yoga  wurks).  Tlio  Kuliiniri  monlu,  Jiiut-Mitrn,  Duik-^ln 
»iid  AiuindA,  tuHiutiHl  by  Uiu  'rilwttui  novices,  cliiut  of  wliuin  wiu  Vuirouaiia.  Nu 
truiuiliit.iiiiiii  or  worko  luurilXHl  to  rutliiia-iuiitlilutVH  liiiiisulf  occur  iu  tliu  Tibutiui 
'rripltuku  (vuuu. 

'  AIUt  (liorgi. 

s  Tlie  wanl  it  dcrivoil  liy  Qan.  Cunningliani  (Hikco  P.,  L,  387)  from  I'u^ya,  one  of 
tlienuiiicaof  tlie  jliuiti'jtiu,ar  worsliipporB  of  the  inyatic  By-root  crosg,  called  in  Tibetan 
yyui'i  drun,  tltough  /'nt'jn  is  simply  "a  holf  nuui,"  and  iwgois  original  at  the  llurmese 
UUu  tor  inaiik,  I'vu'jfi.  'Hio  Bon  ruligion  resembles  Uie  TiLoiini  of  China  (seo  Yulk, 
loe.  cil.;  Rock.,  B.,p.2O0  et  k}.,  and  his  L.L.,  p.  217  n.,  and  J.R.  atog.  Soc.,  May, 
1804).  It  is  especiiilly  associated  with  the  worship  of  dragons,  or  Kdgdi,  and  its 
reputed  tutmder  is  gif  m-ruis  Hi-be.  As  now  practised,  it  is  deeply  impTegnat4>d  by 
Buddhism,  For  a  lidt  of  some  ot  its  dciticts  seo  Siiur,  Jour.  Indian  BuiLUitl  Ttxl 
&1C.,  Vol.  1. 

*  Named  KamMa-Sluiiirom -pa-sky cs.  Tliu  uiiiiisters  wlio  aided  tlie  King  were  (iu 
aHai-Ski,  and  Dafgab-lt'an. 
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Some  of  the  so-called  devils  which  are  traditionally  alleged  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  G-ora  were  probably  such  human  ad- 
versaries. It  is  also  stated  that  the  Bon-pa  were  now  prohibited 
making  human  and  other  bloody  sacrifice  as  was  their  wont ;  and 
hence  is  said  to  have  arisen  the  practice  of  ofiering  images  of 
men  and  animals  made  of  dough. 

Lilmaism  was  also  opposed  by  some  Chinese  Buddhists,  one  of 
whom,  entitled  the  Mahayuna  Hwa-shang,*  protested  against  the 
kind  of  Buddhism  which  Santa-rakshita  and  Padma-sambbava 
were  teaching.'  But  he  is  reported  to  have  been  defeated  in  argu- 
ment and  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Indian  monk  Kamala- 
sfla,*  who,  like  ^nta-rakshita,  is  alleged  to  be  of  the  Sva-tantra 
Madhyamika  school,  and  the  author  of  many  treatises  still  extant 
in  the  great  commentary  (Tan-gyur).  The  excellent  Sanskrit- 
Tibetan  dictionaries  (VyvJipaUi)  date  from  this  literary  epoch. 

Padmarsambhava  had  twenty-five  disciples,  each  of  whom  is 
credited  with  magical  power,  mostly  of  a  grotesque  character.^ 

1  A  Cliinoso  term  for  a  Htuldliist  monk  corresponding  to  Skt  Upddhy^tfa  or 
*'  master."    (Sco  Kdkin*8  Diet,  and  Maybu's  lldbt.) 

*  Two  works  by  Uwa-thang  tab-mo  are  found  in  Uie  Tun-gyur  (mDo,  xxx.,  xixiii. 
(KocKiitLL's  /I.,  p.  220). 

*  Kamala-9ila  was  autlior  of  an  Indian  work  (  Tarhi)  expounding  the  various  pliilo- 
Sophie  systcMUS  of  India.  (Prof.  U.  Dukhlkii,  J,  BnddhUl  Text  Sue.  t/ India,  i.,  pt  ii., 
p.  X.) 

*  1.  Nain-k*a  iiiii-po  mounted  the  sunbeams. 

2.  8aii-gy6-ye-9e  drove  iron  bolts  into  rocks. 

3.  (tyal-wa-ch*og-yan  changed  his  head  into  a  horse*  s,  and  neighed  tlirice. 

4.  K'ar-cli'cn  Cli*o-gyal  revived  tlio  slain. 

6.  ral-ki-ye-9e  overcame  three  flendesses. 

0.  ral-ki-^iVge  enslaved  demons,  n^miphs,  and  genii. 

7.  V:iir(H*4ina  obtained  the  Ave  licavenly  eyes  of  knowledge. 

8.  Nalt-ilag-gyaliio  attained  Biunodhi. 

i).  Yu-drtiii-Niii-|K)  aopiired  divine  knowledge. 

10.  Jnaiuk-kumara  worked  miracles. 

11.  Dorjc-DuJi  Jem  travelled  invisibly  as  the  wind. 

12.  Ye-fo-Naii  visited  the  fairy  world. 

13.  S(»g-pu-Lha-pal  (a  Mongol)  ensnared  ferocious  beasts. 

14.  Na-nam-yeso  soared  in  tlie  sky. 

16.  ral-ki-Waii-p*yug  killed  his  enemies  by  signs. 

16.  Dcn-ma-tse-Wan  had  perfect  memory. 

17.  Ka-Wa-pal-tseg  perceived  the  thouglits  of  otliers. 

18.  Sliu-bu-pal-sen  made  water  run  upwards. 

19.  Klic-hu-c*ug-lo  caught  flying  birds. 

20.  Qyal-Wai-Lodoi  raised  ghosts  and  converted  the  corpse  into  gold. 

21.  Ten-pai-nam-k'a  tamed  wild  yaks  of  the  northern  desert. 

22.  *Odan-Wati-p'yug  dived  into  water  like  a  Ash. 
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And  these  disciples  he  instructed  in  the  way  of  making  magio 
circles  for  coercing  the  demons  and  for  exorcism. 

The  Guru's  departure  from  Tibet  was  as  miraculous  in  char- 
acter as  his  life,  and  in  keeping  with  the  divine  attributes  with 
which  he  has  been  invested  as  **  Saviour  of  a  suffering  world."  ^ 

23.  Ma-t*og  rin-ch'on  cniflhed  adamant  to  powder  and  ate  it  like  meal. 

24.  Pal-kyi  Dor-Jo  passed  through  rocks  and  mouutauis. 

25.  Lyi-dod  Kon-ch'og  wielded  and  repelled  thunderbolts. 

And  a  twenty-sixth  is  added :  Gyai-wai-Oh'an  c'ub  sat  cross-legged  in  the  air. 

1  After  residing  in  Tibot  for  about  fifty  years  (say  the  chronicles,  Uiougli  it  is 
probable  he  only  remained  a  few  years),  and  founding  Lamaism  securely,  tlie  Quru, 
in  802  A.D.,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  Tibetans,  announced  his  approadiing  departure 
for  fresh  religious  triumplis  in  other  lands.  Addressing  the  King,  he  said:  "In 
JambudvSp  are  five  Rakslia  countries  with  500  towns  apiece.  The  Oentral  Raksha 
country  is  named  SaA-do-pal-ri  (zans-mdog-dpal-ri),  the  king  of  which  is  named 
Langka  of  the  ten  nocks  (?  the  ten-headed  Ravan).  To  its  cast  lies  Lankapuri,  to  its 
south  dGa-bu-c'an,  or  ''The  happy  "  (Skt,  Bukhftvad  or  Nandavati),  to  its  west  Ko-sl»a 
t*ang-dmar-gling,  to  its  north  is  Bjran-lag  fort,  to  its  south-east  is  Bam-ril*t'od-pa- 
mk*ar,  to  its  north-west  is  Ma-la-gnam-lchags-rtse,  to  its  north-east  is  Nal-byih 
cemetery,  and  in  tlie  south-east  is  the  lake  of  Phuri.  These  Raksha  countries  are 
crowded  with  men-eating  devils,  wlio  if  not  conquered  will  depopulate  the  whole 
world  of  Jambudvip,  and  except  me  none  other  can  subdue  them.  I  therefore 
must  go  to  tho  stronghold  of  the  Raksha  at  San-do-pal-ri  in  Uio  country  of  riia- 
yab-glin  or  'The  Yak-tail  continent,'  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Tibet  Thither 
must  I  now  go.'* 

Tlien,  accompanied  by  the  King  and  nobles  and  his  two  fairy  wives  (tho  Tibetan 
Olio  of  which,  named  Ycs'o-ts*o-gyal  was  to  Ik)  loft  behind),  ho  wont  to  tho  (iung- 
tliang  Iju  in  Mang-yul  on  Uio  nortlioni  coiiflnos  of  Tilxtt,  and  tliiTC,  after  giving 
farewell  advice  to  tlic  king,  priests,  and  tlie  assembled  multitude  to  keep  the  doctrine 
he  had  taught  them,  and  the  revelations  he  had  hidden  in  caves  throughout  tlie  land, 
he  was  enveloped  in  a  glorious  rainbow-halo,  within  which  appeared  the  four  great 
heroes  (dPa-bo)  of  the  world,  who  assisted  him  in  mounting  tlie  celestial  horse-car 
(named  **  balaha  "  or  Cliaiig-sal)  in  wliich  he  was  now  borne  away  Uirough  the  sky  in 
a  soutli-westerly  direction,  attended  by  tlie  four  heroes  and  a  host  of  fairies  amid 
heavenly  music  and  showers  of  flowers.  On  his  departure  the  assembled  multitude 
were  distracted  with  grief  and  remained  transfixed  as  if  dead.  Ultimately  they 
retired  below  the  pass  to  Srang-Adah-sho-^ang-dor  and  the  plain  Thang-<fpal-mo- 
ripal-thang,  where  they  remained  for  twenty-five  days  and  nights,  and  were  able  to 
see  tlie  Guru's  celestial  party,  like  a  shooting  star,  sailing  away  tlurough  Uie  sky 
towards  tho  horizon  till  lost  to  sight.  After  much  prayer  and  worship  tlioy  sadly 
departed  on  King  Thi-Sron  Detsan  telling  tliem  of  the  Guru's  safe  arrival  at  San- 
do-pal-ri,  whidi  event  he  (tlie  king)  was  able  to  see  through  the  magical  insight 
he  had  acquired  from  the  Gimi.  It  appeared  that  the  Guru  reached  SingaU  after 
about  two  dajTs'  journey,  and  penetrating  the  iron  palace,  he  entered  the  body  of  the 
Raksha  king  named  *'  He  of  the  Skull  rosary,"  and  preached  the  doctrine  to  the 
thousand  daughters  of  the  Rakslia  and  the  folk  of  that  country.  A  f^w  days  after- 
wards he  departed  for  I^a-yab-glifi,  and  reached  tlie  capital  San-do*pal-ri,  where 
instantly  abstracting  the  life  of  tlie  demon4dng  named  Yaksha  Me-wal,  and  entering 
his  body,  the  Guru  reigns  there  supreme  over  the  Rakshas,  even  up  till  Uie  present 
day,  and  in  perpetual  youth  is  preadiing  there  the  doctrine  of  Lamaism  in  a  para- 
dise which  rivals  that  uf  Aiuitablia's  western  heaven  of  ikkhdwth 
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And  notwithstanding  his  grotesque  charlatanism  and  uncelibate 
life,  he  is  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  *^  second  Buddha,"  and 
his  image  under  "The  eight  worshipful  Forms"  ^  is  found  in 
every  Tibetan  temple  of  the  old  sect,  as   figured  at  page  25. 

Thus  established,  and  lavishly  endowed,  Lamaism  made  steady 
progress,  and  was  actively  patronized  by  Thi-Sro£i  Detsan's  succes- 
sors for  two  generations.* 

The  eras  of  Lamaism  m<iy  be  divided  into  (1)  primitive  or 
"Augustine**  (from  King  Thi-SroA  Detsan's  reign  to  the  per- 
secution), (2)  medieval,  including  the  reformation,  (3)  modem 
Lamaism,  from  the  priest-kingship  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  professed  religion  of  the  earlier 
l)eriod  is  given  in  the  bilingual  edict  pillars  ^  do-ring,"  erected  at 
Lhasa  in  822  A.D.,'  in  treaty  with  the  Chinese.  In  the  text  of 
these  edicts,  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Bushell,^  occurs  the 
following  sentence :  '^  They  [?  the  Fan  (Tibetan)  and  the  Han 
(Chinese)]  have  looked  up  to  the  three  precious  ones,  to  all  the 
holy  saints,  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  and  begged  them 
to  be  their  witnesses." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century^  under  king  lialiNicluin, 
the  grai^dson  of  Thi-Sroii  Detsan,  the  work  of  the  translation  of 
scriptures  and  the  commentaries  of  Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  Vasu- 
bandhu,  etc.,  was  actively  prosecuted.  Among  the  Indian  trans- 
lators employed  by  him  were  Jina  Mitra,  Silendrabodhi,^  Suren- 
drabodhi,  Prajna-varman,  Dana-sila,  and  Bodhimitra,  assisted  by 
the  Tibetans  Pal-brtsegs,  Ye-sVsde,  Ch'os-kyi-Gyal-ts'an,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  two  collections  as  we  know  them  is  the  work 


1  Guru  U'an  gye.    For  description  of  ttiese  sec  p.  879. 

•  Tlii-Sron  Detsan  died  in  786  (Gsoma,  Or,^  188),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ma-Uii  tsan-po,  who,  on  being  poisoned  by  his  mother  soon  after  his  accession,  was 
•uocceded  by  his  brother  (Sad-na-legs)  under  the  same  name  (Rockhill,  Lift,  222),  and 
he  induced  Kamalafila  to  return  to  Tibet  and  permanently  reside  in  tliat  country. 
Tliis  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Raliiaclian. 

'  Tliose  monoliths  are  assigned  by  Tibetan  tradition  (as  translated  by  Sauat.,  /M  .8M,^ 
1881,  p.  228)  to  Tlii-Sron  Detsan's  grandson,  Ralpachau. 

•  Op.  ciL,  521. 

^  According  to  Til)ctan  chronology ;  but  tlic  Cliincse  make  lial|»aclian*s  accession 
816  A.  D.  (Rockhill's  a.,  223). 

•  These  two  were  pupils  of  Stliiramati  (Vasiurv,  TdtxindtAti,  820) 

I) 
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of  their  hands.i  And  he  endowed  most  of  tbe  monasteries  with 
state-lands  and  the  right  to  collect  tithes  and  taxes.  He  seems 
to  have  heen  the  first  Tibetan  sovereign  who  started  a  regular 
record  of  the  annals  of  his  country,  for  which  purpose  he  adopted 
the  Chinese  system  of  chronology. 

His  devotion  to  Buddhism  appears  to  have  led  to  his  murder 
about  899,*  at  the  instigation  of  his  younger  brother  Laft  Darma, 
— tlio  so-called  Julian  of  Liimftiem — who  then  ascended  the  throne, 
and  lit  once  commenced  to  persecute  the  iJimas  and  did  liis 
vtmost*  to  uproot  the  religion.  Ke  desecmted  the  temples  imil 
several  monasteries,  burned  many  of  their  books,  and  treated 
the  LiTmRS  with  the  grossest  indignity,  forcing  many  to  become 
butchers. 

But  LaA  Darma's  persecution  was  very  mild  for  a  religious 
one,  and  very  short-lived.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  by  a  LAma  of  Lha- 
lufi  named  Pal-dorje,  who  has 
since  been  canonized  by  his  grate- 
ful church,  and  this  munlerous 
incident  forms  a  part  of  the  modern 
IJimaist  masquerade.*  This  liima, 
to  effect  his  pur)>ose,  assumed  the 
guise  of  a  strolling  black-hat  devil- 
dancer,  and  hid  in  his  ample  sleeves 
a  bow  and  arrow.  His  dancing 
l)elow  the  king's  {mlace,  which 
stood  near  the  north  end  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  LhSsa,"  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  king, 
who  summoned  the  dancer  to  his 
prcHence,  where  the  disguisitl 
Lainii  seizetl  an  opportunity  wliile 
near  the  king  to  shoot  him  with 
the  arrow,  which  proved  almost  immediately  fatal.     In  the  re- 

»  The  date  is  variuiuly  given,  ranging  from  838  (IIdsiibi.l,  43S  aiul  622)  to  8»8  *.D. 
(Caoiu,  Gr.,  183)  ;  B02  (SiKino  Setskh,  411) ;  UU  (Kiii'PBK,  ii.,  72). 
'  Actively  aided  by  liii  minister,  8Ji(ii-a(ni/-HNn«. 

*  See  Chap.  m. 

*  And  not  on  tlio  Red  Bill  latterly  named  "  I'vlala." 
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suiting  tumult  the  iJlina  sped  away  on  a  black  horse,  which 
was  tethered  near  at  hand,  and  riding  on,  plunged  through  the 
Kyi  river  on  the  outskirts  of  Lhasa,  whence  his  horse  emerged 
in  its  natural  white  colour,  as  it  had  been  merely  blackened  by 
soot,  and  he  himself  turned  outside  the  white  lining  of  his  coat, 
an  1  by  this  stratagem  escaped  his  pursuers/  The  dying  words 
of  the  king  were :  "  Oh,  why  was  I  not  killed  three  years  ago 
to  save  me  committing  so  much  sin,  or  three  years  hence,  that  I 
might  have  rooted  Buddliism  out  of  the  land  ?  '* 

On  the  assassination  of  Lafi  Darma  the  Lfimas  were  not  long 
in  regaining  their  lost  ground.*  Their  party  assumed  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  LaA  Darma's  sons,  and  although  Tibet 
now  became  divided  into  petty  principalities,  the  persecution 
seems  to  have  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  movement,  for 
from  this  time  forth  the  Lamaist  church  steadily  grew  in  size 
and  influence  until  it  reached  its  present  vast  dimensions,  culminat- 
ing in  the  priest-kings  at  Lhasa. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  numerous  Indian 
and  Kashmiri  monks  were  again  frequenting  Tibet."  And  in 
1038  A.D.  arrived  Atisa,  the  great  reformer  of  IjUmaism,^  whose 
biogra})hy  is  sketched  in  outline  below,  as  he  figures  con- 
spicuously in  liimaism,  and  es})ecially  in  its  sects. 


<  He  hid  in  a  cave  near  the  monastery  of  Brag-Yal-|ia,  about  one  day's  journey  cast 
of  Lhasa, 
s  Hanang  S(*taon  says  (p.  61)  that  l^i'i  Danna's  son  reignod  without  the  Law. 

*  Am<»ag  wii(»m  woro  Snipti,  wlio  wr<»t4*  aTilM'tan  vonilHilary  nnuiiMl  **Tli(*  W<*u|m>ii 
nf  S|HMM'h**;  DlinnnapAla,  wli«>  nrrivini  in  1013  A.n.,  Hrrnin|i»ni«*«|  liy  HiddliniiAIn, 
<hinni)aln,and  rnijii&-pala  from  Eastern  India;  and  Subliuti  .^n  ^nti,  wlio  trarislati'd 
smne  of  tiic  rrajiii-paramit<a. 

*  His  legendary  biography,  attributed  to  his  pupil  Br«>ni-ton,  but  apparently  of 
later  date  (and  probably  written  by  tlie  Dalai  In  the  sixteenth  eentiu*y,  ns  it  credits 
llrom-ton  witli  being  Avalokita's  incarnation),  has  been  translated  by  Sauat  in 
Jonr.  Ind.  Budd.  Texi  Sx^  1893.  I  have  also  consulted  the  original.  (Cf.  also  TA.BA., 
241,  248;  Kdpr.,ii.,  78, 79.117,127,  295;  Sent.,  89, 136;  Pand.^No.  29.)  Atl^a's  proper 
Indian  name  is  Dipankara  ^ri-jiiaiia,  but  ho  is  usually  c^tlltni  by  the  Lamiui  Jo'VO' 
rJt-ApalAdnn  Ati^a,  or  ''The  Illustrious  Noble  Lord  Atislia.**  And  he  is  held  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Manju^fi,  the  Celestial  llodhisat  of  Wisdom ;  though  this  seems 
merely  a  pious  way  of  stating  tliat  Ati^a  was  the  Mafiju^n  of  Tibet,  or  the  nioRt 
learned  in  scholastic  and  astrological  lore  of  all  tlie  monks  who  luul  previously 
▼isited  Tibet;  as  India,  Nepal,  and  China  already  possessed  their  especial  a|M>theoeix4Ml 
wise  man  as  a  Manju^n  incarnation.  He  was  bom  in  980  a.d.  (according  to  his 
Tibetan  chronicles),  of  the  royal  family  of  Oaur  at  Vikramanipur  (?),  in  Ilengal,  his 
father  being  named  Kalyana-?ri,  and  his  mother  Prablijivati,  and  was  ordained  at 
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ALi^  was  nearly   sixty  years  of  age  when  he  visited  Tibet.^ 
He  at  once  started  a  movement  which  may  be  called  the  Lfimaist 
Reformation,  and  he  wrote  many 
treatises.* 

His  chief  disciple  was  Dom- 
on, '  the  first  bierarch  of 
the  new  reformed  sect,  the 
Kadam-pa,  which,  three-and-a- 
half  centuries  later,  became  the 
Ge-lng-pa,  now  the  dominant 
svut  of  Tiliet,  and  llie  uudilt- 
lislied  chuich  of  the  country. 

AtTsa's   reformation   resulted 

not    only    in    the     new    sect, 

■^•r^     -^  —  j^-  —."^  ^      Kadam-i»,  witb  which  he  most 

5;aia,^^«^Tl=\'^^^      intimately     identified    bimaelf, 

but  it  also  initiated,  more  or 

less  directly,  the  semi-refonneii 

sects  of  Kar-gyu-pa  and  Sakya-pa,  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 

Sects. 

The  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  saw  Ijfimaism  firmly 

t)ic  Odniitapuri  Viliarn.  He  undorwent  training  under  botli  Mali&y&iui  teacliera 
and  thu  Maliu  tiiddlii  (gnili-cli'on)  or  wizard- priiuta,  liia  most  notalile  muter*  bein|{ 
Cliaiitlrakirti,  the  Abbot  of  Suvanukdvlp,  or  Sudliarmanagar,  Uie  "Cliryse"  of  Uie 
aOciBnte,  Dear  "  Tliaton  "  in  Pegu,  Mativitan  of  tlie  Mali&badlii  Vihua,  aud  the  Maha- 
f  iddlii  Naro,  who  le  especially  related  to  tlie  Kar-gyu-pa  9ect.  On  itatting  tor  Tibet, 
lie  waa  a  proteseor  of  tlie  Vikramasila  moiiaitery  In  Magndlia,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Nayapala,  son  of  King  Maliip&la. 

>  He  visited  Tibet  by  way  of  .-ijari  K'or-auni  in  lOSS  k.o.  in  tike  company  of  the  Linui 
Nag-tBlio,  and  after  starting  what  may  be  called  Ute  Reformed  Limftism,  died  in  . 
the  jNc't'aii  moiiBBtery,  near  Lliasa,  in  10S2.  It  is  itated  that  Its  come  from 
Vikrantaiiila  at  the  invitation  of  ttie  Tibetan  King,  named  Llia  Lima  Ye-ihes-'od,  but 
hii  route  rid  Itari  rendon  this  unlikely,  and  tliis  LliaLama  aeemt  to  have  beena  petty 
cliief  of  N.W.  'nt>et,  who  was  captured  about  that  time  by  Uie  Nepiili«e. 

>Tlie  following  works  byAti^occurinmDoof  bHTan'gyur:  1,  iiodliipaUiapradlpa; 
S,  Caryi  Earigrolut  pradipa;  8,  Satya  drayavatam;  1,  Madhyamoiiadesa ;  S,  Sangialia 
garlilia;  6,  Bridaya  nischita;  7,  HodhiaaUva  mnnyavali ;  S,  Bodhiaattva  kEirmidl- 
margaviilam ;  E>,  Snmnugncadeiia ;  10,  Mnliayanapntlia  aidiiann  varna  anngralia* 
11,  Mahayanapatha  sEdhan.i  ikingrahB ;  13,  Siltr&itliiL  nunmclihiiyoiMidoiia ;  13,  Dnaikku- 
sala  kannopadeaa ;  II,  Karma  Viblianga ;  15,  Samadhi  sanibliara  parivnrta ;  IS,  t^koC- 
taraanptaka  vidlii;!?,  (luruKriyikrama;  18,  aiittot|>ada  aamvara  vidhi  krama;  19, 
H'ikslii  aODiuccliaya  ablii  sainnya,  delivered  by  ^'rl  DliannapAla,  King  of  Suvarnail- 
vipa  to  hlini'ikam  and  KamaLk;  30,  Vlrnoht  mtna  Ickluina,  nil  epistle  by  llipankjira 
to  Naya  Piilii,  King  of  Miigiidiin  by  AtiHii  on  his  duiurturc  fur  TilH-t. 
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rooted,  and  its  rival  sects,  favoured  by  their  growing  popularity  and 
the  isolation  of  Tibet,  were  beginning  to  form  at  Sakya  and 
elsewhere  strong  hierarchies,  which  took  much  of  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  petty  chiefs  amongst  whom  Tibet  was  now 
parcelled  out,  and  tended  to  still  further  open  the  country  to 
Chinese  and  Mongol  invasion. 

There  seems  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that  this 
Lamaist  revival  was  determined  by  any  great  influx  of  Indian 
monks  fleeing  from  persecution  in  India,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  influx  about  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
India. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Lamaism  received 
a  mighty  accession  of  strength  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Chinese 
emperor,  Khubilai  Khan.  Tibet  had  been  conquered  by  bis 
ancestor,  Jenghiz  Khan,^  about  1206  a.d.,  and  Khubilai  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  L&maism.  This  emperor  we  know, 
from  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  and  others,  was  a  most  en- 
lightened ruler;  and  in  searching  about  for  a  religion  to  weld 
together  the  more  uncivilized  portions  of  his  mighty  empire  he 
called  to  his  court  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lamaist  hierarchs, 
namely,  the  Saskya  G-rand  Lama,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Christian  and  several  other  faiths,  and  he  ultimately  fixed  upon 
Lumaista,  as  having  more  in  common  with  the  Shamatiist  faiths 
already  prevalent  in  China  and  Mongolia  than  had  Confucianism, 
Muhammadanism,  or  Christianity. 

His  conversion  to  Buddhism  is  made  miraculous.  He  is  said  to 
have  demanded  from  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  Lad  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  the  perfoVmance  of  a  miracle  as  a 
proof  to  him  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion,  while 
if  they  failed  and  the  Lamas  succeeded  in  showing  him  a  miracle, 
then  he  would  adopt  Buddhism.  In  the  presence  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  were  unable  to  comply  with  Khubilai's  demands,  the 
Lamas  caused  the  emperor's  wine-cup  to  rise  miraculously  to  his 
lips,  whereat  the  emperor  adopted  Buddhism  ;  and  the  dis- 
comfited missionaries  declared  that  the  cup  hail  been  liiled  by 
the  devil  himself,  into  whose  clutches  the  king  now  had  fallen. 

Just  as  Charlemagne  created  the  first  Christian  pope,  so  the 


>  The  Tibetan  accounts  state  that  he  was  born  In  1182  a.d.,  and  was  tlie  son  of  the 
Mongol  Qod  (?  deiAed  ancestor)  ''The  White  Gnamrttr 
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emperor  Khubilai  recognized  ^  the  Lama  of  Saskya,  or  the  Sakya 
Pandita,  as  head  of  the  Lamaist  church,  and  conferred  upon  him 
temporary  power  as  the  tributary  ruler  of  Tibet,  in  return  for 
which  favour  he  ^as  required  to  consecrate  or  crown  the  Chinese 
emperors.  And  the  succession  in  this  hereditary  primacy  was 
secured  to  the  Pandit^s  nephew,  Lodoi  G-yal-ts'an  (or  Mati- 
dhvaja),  a  young  and  able  L&ma,  who  was  given  the  title  of 
Highness  or  Sublimity  (p'ags-pa).  Khubilai  actively  promoted 
L^maism  and  built  many  monasteries  in  Mongolia,  and  a  large 
one  at  Pekin.  Chinese  history'  attributes  to  him  the  organisa- 
tion of  civil  administration  in  Tibet,  though  it  would  appear 
that  he  exerted  his  authority  only  by  diplomacy  through  these 
spiritual  potentates  without  any  actual  conquest  by  arms. 

The  Sakya  pope,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  scholars,  achieved  the 
great  work  of  translating  the  bulky  Lamaist  canon  (Kah-gyur) 
into  Mongolian  after  its  revision  and  collation  with  the  Chinese 
t^xts.  Indeed,  the  Lamaist  accounts  claim  for  the  Sakya  Pope 
the  invention  of  the  Mongolian  character,  though  it  is  clearly 
modelled  u{>on  the  Syrian ;  and  Syriac  and  nestorian  missionaries 
are  known  to  have  worked  in  Mongolia  long  prior  to  this  epoch. 

Under  the  succeeding  Mongol  emperors,  the  Sakya  {irimacy 
seems  to  have  maintained  much  of  its  political  supremacy,  and  to 
have  used  its  power  as  a  church-militant  to  oppress  its  rival  sects. 
Thus  it  burned  the  great  Kar-gyu-pa  monastery  of  Dikung  about 
1320  A.D.  But  on  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1368  a.d. 
the  Chinese  emperors  deemed  it  politic,  while  conciliating  the 
Lamas,  as  a  body,  by  gifts  and  titles,  to  strike  at  the  Sakya 
power  by  i-aising  the  headd  of  two  other  monasteries '  to  equal 
rank  with  it,  and  encouraged  strife  amongst  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  Lama  named 
Tsoii-K'a-pa  re-organized  AtTsa's  reformed  sect,  and  altered  its 
title  to  "  The  virtuous  order,"  or  Qe-lug-pa,  This  sect  soon 
eclipsed  all  the  others ;  and  in  five  generations  it  obtained  the 
priest -kingship  of  Tibet,  which  it  still  retains  to  this  day.  Its 
first  Grand  LEma  was  TsoA-K'a-pa's  nephew,  Geden-4ub9  with 
his   succession   based    on  the   idea  of   re-incarnation,  a  theory 


1  In  1270  A.D. 

s  Mauco  p.,  ii.,  88. 

>  Tlio  Ka-gyu))a,  Dikung,  anil  tho  Ka-dam-pa  Ta'al. 
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which  was  afterwards,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  the  fifth 
Grand  Uiina,  developed  into  the  fiction  of  re-incarnated  reflexes 
of  the  divine  Bodhisat  Avalokita,  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Hierarchy.  •■ 

In  1640,  the  Ge-lug-pa  leapt  into  temporal  jwwer  under  the 
fifth  Grand  lilma,  the  crafty  Nag-wafi  Lo-znng.    At  the  reiiuest 
of  this  ninbitiouB  man,  a  Mon- 
gol prince,  Gutiri  Khan,   con-  

quered  Tibet,  and  made  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  this  Grand  Luma, 
who  in  1650  was  confirmed  in 
liJB  sovereignty  by  the  Ohineee 
emperor,  and  given  the  Mon- 
gol title  of  Didg,i,  or  "(vast 
as)  the  Ocean."  And  on  ac- 
count of  this  title  he  and  his 
BucccBBors  are  called  by  some 
Enropeans  "the  Dalai  (or 
Tale)  Lama,"    though    this 

title    is  almost    unknown  to  iOi  tflC^QSiSi  W 

Tilwtann,  who  call  these  (Jmud  ^     V     ^ 

lAmas  ."*  the  great    gem  of  thb  fihst  vxtjn  LXm*. 

majesty  "     (Qyal-wa    Rin-po-  MtiiiOrB-u"oorOj«i-w«i.»ii«.» 

ch'e).' 

This  daring  Dalai  Lama,  high-handed  and  resourceful,  lost  no 
time  in  consohdating  his  rule  as  priest-king  and  the  extension  of 
his  sect  by  Uie  forcible  appropriation  of  many  monasteries  of  the 
other  secU,  and  by  inventing  legends  magnifying  Ihu  jiowern  of 
the  Bodhisat  AvfdokitA  and  posing  himself  as  the  incarnation  of 
this  divinity,  the  presiding  Bodhisat  of  each  world  of  re-birth, 
whom  he  also  identified  with  the  controller  of  metenipcychosis,  the 
dread  Judge  of  the  Dead  before  whose  tribunal  all  mortals  must 
appear. 

Posing  in  this  way  as  God-incarnate,  he  built'  himself  the 
huge  palace-temple  on  the  hill  near  Lhilsa,  which  he  called 
Potala,  after  the  mythic  Indian  residence  of  his  divine  prototype 
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Avalohitii,  "The  Loni  who  looks  down  fioin  on  high,"  whose  sym- 
bols he  now  invested  liiinself  with.     He  also  tampered  unscrupu- 


ously  with  Tibetan  liistoiy  in  order  to  lend  colour  to  his  divine 
Itretensiona,  and  he  succeeded  perfectly.  All  the  other  sects  of 
lifunas  aoknowleflged  him  and  his  successorB  to  be  of  divine 
descent,  the  veritable  Avalokitn-iu-t he-flesh.  And  they  also 
atlopted  the  plan  of  succession  by  re-iiicarnafe  I^TiinaB  and  liy 
divine  reflexes.  As  (or  the  credulous  jxipulace,  they  recognized 
the  Dalai  Lfima  to  ]ie  the  riglitfnl  ruler  and  the  existing  govern- 
ment as  a  t lieoeracj',  for  it  flattered  their  vanity  to  have  n  deity 
incarnate  as  their  king. 

The  declining  years  of  this  great  tirand  l^amn,  Nag-waft,  were 
tro.ibled  by  the  cares  and  obligations  of  the  lem|)oral  rule, and  bis 
ambitions  schemes,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Manchus,  who 
sought  the  teinjH)i-al  sovereignty.  On  account,  of  these  political 
troubles  his  deHtli  was  concealed  for  twelve  years  by  the  minister 
De-Si,'  who  is  believed  to  have  been  his  natural  son.  And  the 
succeeding  (J iTOid  Liima,  the  sixth,  proving  ho|ielessly  dissolute, 
he  was  executed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Chinese  government, 
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which  then  assumed  the  suzerainty,  and  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  control  in  a  general  way  the  temporal  affairs,  especially 
its  foreign  policy,^  and  also  to  regulate  more  or  less  the  hierarchal 
succession,'  as  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

But  the  Qe-lug-pa  sect,  or  the  established  church,  going  on 
the  lines  laid  down  for  it  by  the  fifth  Grand  I^ama,  continued  to 
prosper,  and  his  successors,  despite  the  presence  of  a  few  Chinese 
officials,  are  now,  each  in  turn,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Tibet,  and 
recognized  by  the  Lamas  of  all  denominations  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Lamaist  church. 

In  its  spread  beyond  Tibet,  liimaism  almost  everywhere  exhibits 
the  same  tendency  to  dominate  both  king  and  people  and  to  repress 
the  national  life.  It  seems  now  to  have  ceased  extending,  but 
shows  no  sign  of  losing  hold  upon  its  votaries  in  Tibet. 

The  present  day  distribution  of  lilmaism  extends  through  states 
stretching  more  or  less  continuously  from  the  European  Caucasus 
to  near  Kamschatka;  and  from  Buriat  Siberia  down  to  Sikhim 
and  Yun-nan.  But  although  the  area  of  its  prevalence  is  so  vast, 
the  ix>pulation  is  extremely  sparse,  and  so  little  is  known  of  their 
numbers  over  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  area  that  no  trustworthy  figures 
can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  professing  I/amaists. 

The  population  of  Tibet  itself  is  ]>robably  not  more  than 
4,000,000,'  but  almost  all  of  these  may  be  classed  as  Lamaists,  for 
although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  in  eastern  Tibet 
are  adherents  of  the  Bon,  many  of  these  are  said  to  ^latronize  the 
Lamas  as  well,  and  the  Bon  religion  has  become  assimilated  in 
great  part  to  un-reformed  Ijumaism.^ 


1  Tlius  it  procured  for  Tibet  satisfaction  from  the  UorlchRS  under  rptliivl-niriyan 
for  their  Inyaaion  of  Western  Tibet  and  sack  of  Tashi-lhunpo  in  1768  (Kirepatmck's 
AetL  ^  Nepal,  p.  268 ;  Buchaman-Hamilton,  Sepal^  p.  244),  and  the  present  seclusion 
of  Tibet  against  Europeans  is  mainly  due  to  Chinese  policy. 

s  An  interesting  glimpse  into  tlic  country  of  tliat  |)rrio<l  is  gi>t  in  flic  contemporary 
record  of  tlio  friar  Horace  della  reniia,  translated  into  Englisli  by  Murkliam  {op,  rU,, 
p.  320  <^  aeq.) 

>  HocKMiLL,  L.t  p.  296,  cstimati^  it  at  3^^)0,000. 

«  Though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Rockliill  found  a  large  tract  of  N.E.  Tibet 
exdusively  occupied  by  Bon-pa.  In  the  nortli-eastem  province  of  (lya-dc,  with  about 
60,000  peoplet  between  tlie  Dang  River  and  Cluinid«>,  Mr.  Kockliill  found  tliat  the 
Ron-pa  religion  reigns  supreme,  and  in  order  to  savr  thnu*  ^irople  from  |irrs(>cution  at 
the  hands  of  the  LAmaist  Oovemment  at  Lh&sa,  Oiina  itaelf  sui^ervises  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  province.     And  **  all  along  the  eastern  borderland  of  Tibet  from  tlie 
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The  European  outpost  of  the  Lamaist  Church,  situated  amid  the 
Kahnuk  Tartars  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  has  been  described  in 
some  detail  by  Koppen.^ 

After  the  flight  of  the  Torgots,  about  12,000  cottages  of  the 
Ksllmuk  Tartars  still  remained  in  Russian  territory,  between  the 
Don  and  the  Yaik.  Now  they  number  at  least  20,000,  and  con- 
tain more  than  100,000  souls,  of  which  by  far  the  great  majority 
retain  the  Lamaist  faith.  Of  course,  since  the  flight,  all  inter- 
course with  the  priest-god  at  Lhasa  is  strictly  forbidden,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  accept  from  him  any  orders  or  piitents,  nor  to 
send  him  any  umbiiMsadors  or  presents.  Nevertheless,  he  gives 
them  secret  advice  by  oracle  and  otherwise,  and  maintains  their 
religious  enthusiasm.  Thus,  even  now,  he  exercises  an  important 
influence  on  his  pious  flock  on  the  Volga,  so  that  they  can  be 
considered  of  the  Lamaist  church,  although  the  head  Lama  (for 
the  Kalmuks  still  call  their  head  priest  '^  Lama  ")  is  sanctioned  at 
present  by  the  Russian  government,  and  no  longer  by  the  Dalai 
Ijuma. 

Altogether,  evidently  for  a  reason  not  far  to  seek,  the  number 
of  priests  has  greatly  increase<l  since  their  connection  with  lihfisa 
has  been  cut  ofl*.  Formerly  the  Dalai  Lama  had  also  on  the  Volga 
a  quite  disproportionate  number  of  bondsmen  or  Schabinaren, 
whose  contributions  (taxes)  went  to  Lhasa ;  but  since  the  flight  of 
the  Torgots  the  money  remains  there,  and  the  Schabiniirs  of  the 
remaining  Ulusse  have  been  divided  amongst  the  several  (Jhurulls. 
These  clergy  also  would  appear  to  have  developed  extraordinary 
zeal,  for  in  the  year  1803  it  was  reported  that  the  Kulmuk  priests 
formed  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  perpetually 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  that  they 
meddled  in  everything,  and  received  all  the  young  men  who  were 
averse  to  labour  at  their  proper  calling,  etc.,  etc. 

Since  1838  the  Russian  government  has  succeeded,  through 
the  head  Lama  Jam  bo  Namka,  in  preventing  in  some  measure 
these  abuses,  and  severer  laws  were  issued,  especially  against  the 


Kokoiior  to  Yun-uan,  it  (the  lion-pa  religion)  flourishes  side  by  side  with  the  Lamaist 
faith  ....  and  in  all  the  soutliern  portions  of  Tibet,  not  under  the  direct  rule 
of  Lhasa,  its  Lamaseries  may  bo  found.  So  it  seems  that  this  faith  obtains  in  over 
two-thirds  of  Tibet,  and  that  it  is  iMpular  with  at  least  a  Afth  of  the  Tibetau-speukinj; 
tribes." — ihoyniplticat  Jowr.,  May,  1894. 
1  Op.  cit. ,  ii.,  385  et  setj. 
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priests  interfering  in  civil  affaire ;  also  several  hundred  worthless 
priests  were  expelled. 

A  more  precise  census  of  the  Russian  empire  gives  the  number 
of  Lamaist  people  at  82,000  Kirghis,  and  119,162  Kalmuks  ;  while 
the  Buriats  in  Siberia,  near  the  Baikal  lake,  are  estimated  at 
about  190,000.1 

Pallas  *  calculated  when  he  visited  the  Kfilmuk  country  last  cen- 
tury that  there  was  one  Luma  to  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  tents. 

In  China,  except  for  a  few  monasteries  at  Pekin,  etc.,  and  these 
mostly  of  Mongol  monks,  the  Lamaist  section  of  Chinese  Budd- 
hists seems  confined  to  the  extreme  western  frontier,  especially 
the  former  Tibetan  province  of  Amdo.  Probably  the  Lamaists 
in  China  number  no  more  than  about  1,000,000. 

Mongolia  may  be  considered  almost  wholly  Lamaist,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000,000.  Its  Buddhism  became  extinct  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  race  from  China  in  1368;  and  its  reconversion  to 
Lamaism  did  not  occur  till  1577,  as  detailed  in  the  Mongol  history 
by  Sanang  Setzen,'  who  was  a  great  grandson  of  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  this  movement.  Some  detaijs  of  its  history  are  cited  in 
connection  with  the  Taranritha  Grand  Lslma  in  the  chapter  on 
hierarchy.  The  number  of  Lamas  are  estimated^  at  10,000  in 
Urgya  in  north  Mongolia,  2,000  in  Tchaitschi  in  south  Mongolia, 
2,000  in  Altan  Ziima,  and  2,000  in  Kukukhotum. 

Alanchuria  is  largely  Lamaist,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000,000. 

I^ailuk,  to  which  Asoka  missionaries  are  believed  to  have  pene- 
tniie<l,  IH  now  entirely  Jjumnist  in  its  form  of  HuddliiHin,  and  this 
is  the  [lopular  religion.  It«  history  is  given  by  Cunningham'^  and 
Marx.*^  The  population  was  estimated  by  Cunningham  ^  at  158,000 
and   the   Lamas  at  12,000,   giving    one   Lama  to   thirty  laity. 


«  KftffKN.  BiUlrtin  Wtd,  Phil,  de  VArtut  dr  St,  Pctrrfhunj,  Ix.,  p.  :or» ;  Kkitii  Joiin- 
8TON*H  Atttvt,  p.  34.  Sclilagintwoit  says,  op.  cit.,  p.  12,  that  among  tlit*  Iluriats  ItuddJiimn 
IB  still  extending. 

<  Rriseit,  i.,  557  (French  cd.). 

•  (V.  r.>. 

*  KopfKN,  i.,  p.  8S1,  chiefly  based  on  Hue's  data. 

*  Ladflk,  p.  857,  H.  $eq. 

•  J.A.S.n.,  loe.cit. 
'  O/i.  cif.,  p.  287. 
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Recent  estimates  place  the  population  at  about  178,000.  Spiti 
in  1845  had  a  population  of  1>414,  and  the  Lamas  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  or  about  one  to  seven.^ 

The  vernacular  history  of  its  introduction  into  eastern  Tur- 
kestan  or  Klioten  (Tib,,  Li-y^U)  has  bet^n  translated  by  liockhill.^ 

In  Nepal,  the  number  of  Buddhists  grows  every  year  less  under 
the  active  proselytizing  Hindii. influences  of  the  Ghorka  Govern- 
ment, which  places  disabilities  upon  professing  Buddhists.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Nei>alese  Buddhists  are  now  I^amaist. 

Bhotan  ^  is  wholly  Lamaist,  both  in  its  religion  and  temporal 
government.  Its  population  has  been  given  at  about  40,000  to 
50,000  &milies,  or  a  total  of  145,200.^  But  although  it  is  believed 
to  be  almost  as  priest-ridden  as  Sikhim,  the  number  of  its  priests 
is  estimated'  only  at  about  5,000,  distributed  in  the  six  districts 
as  follows  :  In  Tassisudon  500,  in  Punakha  also  500,  in  Paro  300, 
in  Tongso  also  300,  in  Tagna  250,  and  in  Andipur  (or  Wandipur) 
250,  in  round*  sum  2,000.  Then  come  3^000  Lfimas  who  do  not 
reside  in  cloisters,  but  are  employed  as  officers,  making  a  total  of 
5,000,  besides  which  there  are  a  lot  of  hermits  and  nuns. 

In  regard  to  Sikhim,  where  Lamaism  is  the  state  religion,  I 
have  elicited  from  original  documents  and  local  Lftmas  full  details 
of  the  mode  in  which  Lamaism  was  introduced  into  that  country. 
Some  of  these  are  worth  recording  as  showing  in  a  credible  manner 
the  mode  in  which  Liimaism  was  propagated  there,  and  it  was 
probably  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  into  several  of  the  other 
areas  in  which  it  is  now  prevalent. 

The  Lamas  and  laity  of  Sikhim^  and  Tibet  implicitly  believe  that 
St.  Padma-sambhava  (Guru  Rim-bo-ch'e),  the  founder  of  Lamaism, 
visited  Sikhim  during  his  journeyings  in  Tibet  and  its  western 
borderlands;  and  although  he  left  no  converts  and  erected  no 
buildings,  he  is  said  to  have  hid  away  in  caves  many  holy  books  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  and  to  have  personally  consecrated  every 
sacred  spot  in  Sikhim. 

1  MajorHAY,/.^.^.2^.,  xix.,  487. 

s  Life^  etc.,  p.  230,  et.  ieq.  See  also  Dr.  Huth's  German  translation  of  the  Har 
history. 

'  The  word  is  Sanskritic,  and  its  full  form  is  *'  BhotaHta,*'  or  ^  tlie  end  of  Jikol  or 
Tibet "  (cf.  HoDGS.,  i.,  i.,  p.  80). 

*  PBHBBnTON's  J/fMIO/i,  p.  161. 

'  KoppKN,  ii.,  p.  863. 

*  The  annexed  illustration  is  from  a  photograpli  by  Mr.  Hoffmann. 
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The  Hiitborilies  for  siicli  beliefs  are,  however,  merely  Ww.  «<■- 
counts  given  in  the  woiku  of  liie  jmtron  HAmt  ofSikhini,  I.hii-I:<iiii 
Ch'ein-bo,  mul  the  Rctilious  "  liiililen  ii^velnt ionH  "  of  thi^  Terti'ms, 
all  of  which  arc  unreliable.  Aiul  Lhii-tsiin  riitlmr  ovevilocs  it.  by 
asHerting  that  the  Gmu  visited  .Sikbiiii  a  liiiiidred  times. 

Hikhim  seeing  to  have  been  unknown  to  Tibetan.s  previous  to  (lie 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.,  and  Lha-tsiin  Ch'em-lKi'ii 
own  fttjuount  of  his  attempts  to  enter  Kikhiui  testify  to  the  pre- 
vailing iguornnL'e  in  regard  to  it.,  owing  to  il.i  almost  iinpenetud^le 


moEiiilain  and  icy  Imrriers,  And  the  Tmi-iiik  Ser-t'en,  which  gives 
the  fnlle.st  accoimt  of  .St.  I'lulma'K  wnndcriiigs,  tmd  eotniiilered  I  ho 
most  reliable  nuthorlly,  seems  lo  make  no  mention  of  Sikhiui.  Ii 
is  extremely  iniproliablo  tlial  the  tiuiu  ever  entered  Sikhiin, 
especially  as,  as  wo  Imve  soon,  he  eertainly  <li'l  not  |miss  thron^li 
that  country  either  when  ^oing  to  or  returning  fiom  TilK-i. 

In  kee)iiug,  however,  wIlli  the  legendary  iiccouiits  nf  his  visit,  it 
iri  alleged  by  Sikhimite  l^uniis  that  their  l^nd  SI.  I'.idma  cntej.-d 
the  country  by  the  "  l.oixlly  juiss  "  Jo-lu  (J  «;/.,  t 'ho-ln)  and  i»n  the 
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east  side  of  the  pass  is  pointed  out  a  rock  on  which  he  sat  down, 
called  Z^U'tiy  or  throne,^  and  near  the  pass  a  spot  named  Sinmoi 
ffyip'taUy^  where  he  surprised  a  party  of  female  devils  preparing  to 
cook  their  food  :  here  are  pointed  oat  two  masses  of  columnar  rock 
alleged  to  be  two  of  the  stones  of  the  tripod  used  to  sup})ort.  the 
cooking-pot  of  these  demons.  And  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to 
Tibet  by  way  of  the  J^lep  pass,  resting  en  route  on  the  Kvr^hu 
and  creating  the  Tuko  La  by  ^*  tearing  **  up  the  rock  to  crush  an 
obnoxious  demon. 

The  introduction  of  Lamaism  into  Sikhim  certainly  dates  from 
the  time  of  Lha-tsUn*s  arrival  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a.d.  By  this  time  LRmaism  had  become  a 
most  powerful  hierarchy  in  Tibet,  and  was  actively  extending  its 
creed  among  the  Himalayan  and  central  Asian  tribes. 

Three  generations  of  Tibetan  colonists  from  the  adjoining 
Chumbi  valley  had  settled  on  the  eastern  border  of  Sikhim,  near 
Q-ang-tok.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  Tibetan  settlers 
were  privy  to  the  entry  of  the  Lamas;  as  it  is  traditionally  reported 
that  the  ancestor  of  that  Sikhimite-Tibetan,  who  was  promptly 
elected  king  of  Sikhim,  by  Lha-tsiin,  was  a  prot6ge  and  kinsman  of 
the  Sakya  Grand  Lama.  And  Lha-tsiin  Gh'em-bo  seems  to  have 
approached  Sikhim  via  Sakya,  and  his  incarnations  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sakya,  and  even  now  his  spirit 
is  believed  to  be  incarnate  in  the  body  of  the  present  Sakya  Lama. 

Lha-tsiin  was  a  native  of  Kongbu,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Tsang-po  (Brahmaputra),  which  has  a  climate  and  physical  ap])ear- 
ance  very  similar  to  Sikhim,  and  teems  with  traces  of  St.  Padma- 
sambhava,  ^^ discovered"  by  celebrated  Jj&mas,  and  it  had  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  Tertons,  or  discoverers  of  the 
fictitious  treatises  called  "hidden  revelations."  Arriving,  then, 
in  a  country  so  like  his  own,  an<l  having  the  virgin  soil  of  Silvliiiu 
to  work  u])on,  Lha-tsiin  seems  to  have  selected  the  most  romantic 
spots  and  clothed  them  in  suitable  legendary  dress  in  keeping 
with  his  ingenious  discovery  of  St.  Padma's  previous  visits.  And 
to  support  his  statements  he  also  discovered  that  his  own  advent 
as  the  apostle  of  Sikhim  had  been  foretold  in  detail,  nine  hundred 
years  before,  by  the   Gruru  himself,   in  the  revelation   entitled 


1  bz'ogs  khri.  >  Srin-mohi  rgyib  gcsug. 
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^*  The  prophetic  mirror  of  Sikhim."  ^  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  genius,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  he  certainly  left  his  mark  on  his  adopted  country  of  Sikhim, 
where  his  name  is  now  a  household  word. 

The  ti'aditional  account  of  his  entry  to  Sikhim  associates  with 
him  two  other  Lamas,  to  wit,  a  Kar-tok-pa  and  a  Na-dak-pa ;  but 
they  play  an  inconspicuous  part  in  tlie  work  of  introducing 
liriinaism,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  representative 
of  these  NiA-ma  sub-sects  arrived  in  Sikhim  at  so  early  a 
period. 

As  Lha-tsun  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Sikhim  Lamaism, 
being  its  de  fcvclo  founder,  it  is  desirable  here  to  give  a  summary 
of  his  life  as  extracted  from  the  local  histories. 


LITB   OF  ST.    LHA-TSUN,   THE    PATRON  SAINT   OF  SIKHIM. 

Lha-UUn  Ch^em-ho '  is  a  title  meaning  <*  The  great  Reverend  Gk>d/' 
His  ordinary  religious  name  is  Kunrzaii  nam^yi*  or  "  The  entirely 
victorious  Essence  of  Gkx>dne88."  He  is  also  known  by  the  title  of 
IJia'tsUn  namrkJta  Jig-med*  or  '' The  Reverend  God  who  fears  not  the 
sky,"  with  reference  to  his  alleged  power  of  flying.  And  he  is  some- 
tiiii<«  called  /Cusho  Ihog-dCfM  Ch^eii^jo^  or  ''  The  groat  llonouralile 
l)s(>g-c*on" — y>Mj7-€A'«?t,  litomlly  "  The  Great  Etui,"  lioiiig  the  techni- 
cal name  for  the  system  of  mystical  insight  of  the  ffiii-mnpa,  and 
Kusho  means  "  the  honourable." 

He  was  bom  in  the  fire-bird  year  of  the  tenth  of  the  sixty-year  cycles, 
corresponding  to  1595  a.d.,  in  the  district  of  Rongbu,  in  south- 
eastern Tibet.  Having  spent  many  years  in  various  monasteries  and 
in  travelling  throughout  Tihet  and  Sikhim,  he  ultimately,  in  the  year 
1648,  arrived  in  Lhasa,  and  obtained  such  great  repute  by  his  leai*ning 
that  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Kng-waii,  the  greatest  of  the 
Grand  Lamas,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  the  first  Dalai  Lama. 
Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  special  instruction 
given  by  Lha-tsun  to  the  Grand  Lama  that  the  latter  was  so  favourably 
treated  by  the  Chinese  emperor  and  confirmed  in  the  temporal  rule  of 
Tibet. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  saint's  meeting  with  the  Grand  Lama  is 
Avorth  citing  in  illustration  of  the  curious  mixture  of  the  crude  and  the 
marvellous  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  these  indigenous  narratives.    In 


I  DfH'jofk  Lntuften  Sel-triti  Mtloik. 

>  Chhtm4to  is  the  Sikhitnite  niodr  of  pronouncing  *'  Ciren-iK)/' 

'  A'MN*bMA-rN<rw-rf/^/. 

^  Ma-btnifi  nam  mil  aA  ^jigt-mtd. 
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tlie  j-enr  jn-evious  to  that  on  whicli  the  fiftli  Graii<l  Lfimo  went  to 
IJIiinn,  whicli  Usonm  (fives'  nn  1(>4!I  \.i>.,  Mie  GiiiikI  Ii«nin,  ivhilo  in 
liis  imhii-o  nt  Potiila  told  Iiik  iittemliiutK,  by  inRpi'nition,  tlijit  n.  snge 
would  that  (Iny  visit  him,  nntl  shoiilil  be  nHniittcd  to  his  [ii'Ofience. 
Lhii-t«ii[i,  fiiTivin},'  nt  tlio  site  now  nnmeil  Piii-go-K'iiliu,  iinniodiateiy 
below  Putnlii — tin)  hnniitiKt  Vnticnii — blew  loinily  ii  i'illin,  or  tiiimiiet 
of  Ikiuiiiu  thigh-bone ;~  bub  the  cnstle  guoitl,  in  ignoitiiice  of  who  the 


mat.  r<.>iillv  w:..s  soi/.i'.l  him  iiml  i\m\  him  to  I  hi'  D.'^-riiif;  monolith 
in  llic  iii'i^<lilH.iiiho«il,  us  n  |.iiiijslii,icnt.  for  ihiitii-:  to  (n'ini|H-t  xo 
clos.'  to  the  d.sli...  Thi-  i-i.inl.  lH>ini.l  in  Uiis  vnv,  slionU  the  whole  bill 
of  I'otnln.  mill  n.  his  nirivul   h:is  brooght   (o  Ilic  iiolii-o  of  th«  t4niinl 
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L&ma^  who  ordered  his  instant  release  and  admission.  On  coming  into 
the  presence  of  the  Qrand  Lftma  he  walked  boldlj  up  and  struck  the 
latter  with  his  fist  and  then  vomited  before  him,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  courtier  L&ma&  The  Saint  then  explained :  ''  You  are 
shortly  going  to  China ;  on  the  way  a  great  danger  besets  you,  but  my 
striking  you  has  rid  you  of  that  danger.  In  China  you  will  find  your- 
self in  great  peril  some  day ;  then  consult  this  paper  I  now  give  you, 
and  you  will  be  relieved.  My  vomiting  in  your  presence  means  that 
you  will  ultimately  be  invested  with  great  power  and  riches  through 
me.**  The  dilemma  here  prophesied  was  a  query'  by  the  Chinese 
emperor  regarding  the  "  essence  of  the  rainbow  colour,"  ^  which  quite 
ooniFounded  the  Grand  L&ma,  till  he,  remembering  the  episode  with  the 
Saint,  consulted  the  paper  and  found  full  information  noted  therein, 
and  having  completely  satisfied  the  emperor,  he  received  great  honour 
and  riches.  The  Qrand  L&ma,  on  his  return  from  China,  in  gratitude 
for  services  rendered,  offered  Lha-tsttn  much  treasure,  which  the  Saint, 
however,  refused. 

Previous  to  his  visit  to  Lh&sa,  it  is  said  that  the  Saint,  accompanied 
by  a  few  disciples,  journeyed  to  the  south-west  of  Tibet,  saying :  *'  Ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  Guru  Rim-bo-ch'e,  I  must  go  and  open  the 
northern  gate  of  the  hidden  country  of  the  rice-valleys — De-mo-jong,' 
t.«.,  Sikhim,  and  I  must  develop  that  country  religiously.''  He  then 
proceeded  by  way  of  Tashi-lhunpo  and  Sakya  to  Zar,  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  l^hi-rabklia  near  the  Nepal  frontier,  where  he  then,  or 
afterwards,  founded  a  monastery. 

Ho  then  attempted  to  enter  Sikliim  by  way  of  Dsong-ri  (Jongri), 
but  could  find  no  path,  and  remained  many  days  in  a  cave  named  JvaYii- 
gah  ta'al^^ ''  the  very  pleasant  grove,*'  near  Kan-la  nan-ma.  There  "  the 
everlasting  summit  of  the  five  repositories  (of  snow),'*  the  mountain 
god,  Kah-ch'en  dso-fia  *  transformed  himself  into  a  wild  goose  and  con- 
vnnKxl  with  the  sago ;  and  here,  "  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Guru 
Rim-boch'e,"  he  composed '  the  book  named  ''  the  complete  Book  of 
Worship  and  offerings  for  Slah  ch*en  dsS-tia.* 

At  this  time  another  L&ma  of  the  Kar-iok-pa  sub-sect  came  by  Rangla 
Nangma  seaitshing  for  a  (lath  into  Sikhim,  anfl  also  tried  without 
success  the  sPreu-gyab-tak  (».«.,  "  Monkey-back  rock,"  with  reference 
to  its  semblance  to  a  monkey  sitting  with  hands  behind  back),  and 
Dsong-ri,  and  the  western  shoulder  of  sKam-pa  Khab-rag — a  ridge  of 
"  Kabru,"  which  tuns  down  to  the  R&thong  river.  He  then  arrived  at 
the  cave  of  ''  the  very  pleasant  grove,"  and  met  the  Saint,  who  told  him 
that  AS  he  was  not  destined  to  open  the  northern  gate,  he  should  go 
round  and  try  the  Western. 

Tlien  Lha-tsttn,  traversing  the  Kangia  Nangma  and  finding  no  raid 
beyond  the  cave  of  Skam-pa  Kharbruk,  flew  miraculously  to  the  apper 


1  'D«aA  t^on  »%i1i  po.  «  mdtodAlka  TtngtUf. 

'  bnu-hm^lfo^it,  ^  **  rtsom  "  is  the  word  iwed. 
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part  of  ''  Kabru  "  (24,000  feet),  and  there  blew  his  kang-ling,  and 
after  an  absence  of  two  weeks  flew  down  to  where  his  servants  were 
collected  and  gaided  them  by  a  road  vid  Dsongri  to  Norbu-gang,  in 
Sikhim. 

Here  soon  after  arrived  two  other  f^iii-ma  L&mas.  By  "  the  western 
gate"  of  Single  La  came  the  Kar-tok-pa  L&ma  above  mentioned, 
named  "The  Qreat  Soul,"'  and  a  Lama  of  the  fTa-dak-pa  sub-sect, 
named  The  Great  Sage,'  who  had  opened  "  the  southern  gate  "  by  way 
of  Dai'jiling  and  Namchi  respectively.  The  place  where  these  three 
Lftmas  met  was  then  called  by  the  Lepchas  Yok-sam,  which  means  '*  the 
three  superior  ones  or  noblemen/'  a  literal  translation  of  <'  the  three 
Lamas." 

Tlie  three  Lamas  held  here  a  council  at  which  Lha-tsiin  said :  "  We 
three  Lamas  are  in  a  new  and  ui'eligious  countiy.  We  must  have  a 
'  dispenser  of  gifts ' '  (ie.,  a  king)  to  rule  the  country  on  our  behalf." 
Then  the  IfTa-dak-pa  liama  said :  **  I  am  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Terton  If^a-dak  Nan-r61,  who  was  a  king;  I  should  therefore  be  the 
king."  While  the  Kar-tok-pa  L&ma  declared  :  "  As  I  too  am  of  royal 
lineage  I  have  the  nght  to  rule."  Then  Lha-tsiin  said :  ''  In  the 
pi'ophecy  of  Guru  Rim-bo-ch'e  it  is  written  that  four  noble  bi'othera 
shall  meet  in  Sikhim  and  ai*range  for  its  government.  We  are  three  of 
these  come  from  the  north,  west,  and  south.  Towards  the  east,  it  is 
written,  there  is  at  this  epoch  a  man  named  Piln-ts'ok,  a  descendant 
of  brave  ancestors  of  Kham  in  Eastern  Tibet.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Guru  we  should  invite  him."  Two  messengers  were 
then  dispatched  to  search  for  this  F'iin-ts'ok.  Going  towards  the 
extreme  east  near  Gangtok  they  met  a  man  churning  milk  and  asked 
him  liis  name.  He,  without  replying,  invited  them  to  sit  down,  and 
gave  them  milk  to  drink.  After  they  wei*e  refreshed,  he  said  his  name 
was  P'tin-ts'ok.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  Lftmas,  who  coronated 
him  by  placing  the  holy  water-vase  on  his  head  and  anointed  him  with 
the  water  ;  and  exhorting  him  to  rule  the  country  religiously,  they  gave 
him  Lhartsun's  own  surname  of  Nam-gy6  ^  and  the  title  of  *'  religious 
king."  F'un-tb'ok  Nam-gy^  was  at  this  time  aged  thirty-eight  years, 
and  he  became  a  L&ma  in  the  same  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
1641  A.D. 

Lha-tsiin  then  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Sikhim,  exploring  its  caves  and  mountain  recesses,  composing  its 
Lamaist  legends,  and  fixing  sites  for  temples  and  monasteries.  He 
first  of  all  built  a  hut  at  Dub-de,  which  afterwards  became  the 
monastery  of  that  name.  And  he  is  believed  to  have  built  rude 
shrines  at  Tashiding,  Femiongchi,  and  Sang-ftar€h'5-ling ;  though 
others  assert  that  Tashidiqg  was  first  occupied  by  the  original 
Kfbrdak-pa  Lima, 

In  appearance  Lha-tsun  is  usually  represented  as  seated  on  a  leo- 


1  Semt  dpah  eh*en-po.  '  thyin-day, 

*  Riy-dtin  ck'en-po,  *  rHam-ryyal, 
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pard-ekin  mat  with  the  right  leg  hanginff  down  and  his  body  almost 
bare— one  of  his  titles  is  He-rurka-pa,  which  means  ''unclad."  Hlb 
complexion  is  of  a  dark  blue  hue:  Otherwise  he  is  somewhat  like 
his  prototype  Guru  Rim-bo-ch*e.  A  chaplet  of  skulls  encircles  his 
brow.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  skull  cup  filled  with  blood,  and  a  trident 
topped  with  human  heads  rests  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  The 
right  hand  is  in  a  teaching  attitude. 

He  is  believed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  great  Indian  teacher 
Bhlma  Mitra.  And  he  himself  is  held  to  have  been  subsecpiently  in- 
cai*nated  twice  as  a  Sikhim  Lama,  the  last  re-incarnation  being  t/tiS; 
mi  Porwo^  born  at  Ok-ja^ling  near  &ikya,  who  built  the  present  monas- 
tery of  Femiongchi. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  place  of  his  death  or  what  became  of  his  body, 
but  he* is  currently  reported  to  have  died  in  Sikhim  of  fever  contracted 
during  a  visit  to  India.  The  dark  livid  hue  of  his  skin  lb  said  to  refer 
to  his  death  from  malignant  fever.  His  chief  object  in  visiting  India 
WAS,  according  to  a  popular  saying,  to  obtain  a  rare  variety  of  ruddy 
leopard-skin  (the  fa2a  leopard)  which  is  highly  prized  by  ascetics  as  a 
mat.^ 

All  his  clothing  and  personal  efiects  are  carefully  treasured  in 
Sikhim  and  worshipped  as  most  sacred  relics.  They  were  all  stored' 
at  Femiongchi  monastery  until  the  Gbrkha  invasion  of  last  century, 
when,  for  greater  safety,  most  of  them  were  taken  to  the  remote  T6- 
lung  monastery.  At  Femiongchi  are  kept  one  set  of  his  full  dress 
rob^  after  the  style  of  Guru  llim-bo-ch'e,  including  hat  and  boots,  his 
hand-drum,  bell,  and  dorje^  and  a  miraculous  p'urhu  dagger  for  stab- 
bing thB  demons.  These  objects  are  only  shown  at  Femiongchi  on 
special  occasions  to  wealthy  worshippers,  and  they  are  highly  celebrated 
as  a  certain  cure  for  barrenness.  Couples  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  who 
can  afford  the  necessary  expense,  have  a  preliminary  worship  conducted 
in  the  Femiongchi  chapel,  lasting  one  or  two  days.  Then  the  box  con- 
taining the  holy  relics  is  brought  forth  and  ceremoniously  opened,  and 
each  article  is  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  suppliant  pair,  the  officiating 
priest  repeating  meanwhile  the  charm  of  his  own  tutelary  deity.  Of  the 
marvellous  efficacy  of  tliis  procedure  numerous  stories  are  told.  And 
should  two  sons  result,  one  of  them  is  certainly  dedicated  to  the 
Ohurch. 

Subsequent  to  Lha-tsiin  Ch*em-bo's  death  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Lamaism  steadily  progressed  in  Sikhim  till 
latterly  monks  and  monasteries  filled  the  country.  The  list  and 
detailed  descripiton  of  these  are  given  in  the  next  chapter  under 
the  heading  of  Monasteries.  What  civilization  and  literature  the 
Sikbimites  now  possess  they  owe  to  Lamaism,  and  the  Lepcba 
alphabet  too  was  derived  from  the  Tibetan. 

E  2 
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The  religions  displaced  by  LSmaism  were  the  Pon  (Bon),  which 
is  usually  identified  with  Taouism,  and  the  earlier  animistic  and 
fairy  worship  of  the  Lepchas,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  re- 
ligion. Numerous  traces  of  both  of  these  primitive  fiiiths  are  to 
be  found  incorporated  in  Sikhim  LSmaism,  which  owes  any  special 
features  that  it  possesses  to  the  preponderance  of  these  two 
elements. 

Only  two  sects  of  Lamas  are  established  in  Sikhim,  namely, 
the  NiA-ma-pa  and  the  Kar-gyu-pa  as  represented  by  the  Kar- 
ma-pa. There  are  no  Duk-pa  monasteries  in  Sikhim,  nor  does  there 
seem  ever  to  have  been  any. 

The  LSmas  number  nearly  one  thousand,  and  are  very  numer- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  Buddhist  population  of  the  country.  In 
1840 '  the  Lepchas  and  Bhotiyas  of  Sikhim  were  estimated  at 
3,000  and  2,000  respectively,  but  Mr.  White,  in  his  census  of 
Sikhim  in  March,  1891,  gives  the  population  roughly  as: — 

» 
Lepchas  ...  ...  5,800 

Bhotiyas  ...  ...  ...         4,700 

Nepalese,  etc.    ...  ...  ...       1 9,600 

30,000 


As  the  Nepalese,  who  are  of  very  recent  immigration,  are  idl 
professing  Hindus,  the  LSmas  are  now  dependent  on  the  Bhotiyas 
and  Lepchas  for  support ;  and  we  thus  get  a  proportion  of  one 
Lfimaist  priest  to  every  ten  or  eleven  of  the  indigenous  population. 
But  this  does  not  represent  the  full  priest-force  of  those  two  races, 
as  it  takes  no  count  of  the  numerous  devil-dancers  and  Lepcha 
priests  patronized  both  by  Bhotiyas  and  Lepchas. 

In  British  Sikhim  and  the  Kalira-pong  section  of  British 
Bhotan,  the  iJlmaist^  numbered  in  the  census  of  1891  40,520, 
of  which  3,657  were  resident  in  the  town  of  Darjiling.* 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  decrease  of  LSmaism  in  Sikhim, 
although  large  numbers  of  Hinduized  Nepalese  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  government  is  no  longer  in 


1  Dr.  Camphbll  in  The  Orientalt  p.  18. 

>  "Census  of  1891  Kept/'  p.  47.    Tlie  toUl  Buddliists  in  Bengai,  including  a  fow 
thousands  of  iiurmese  oonyicts  in  Bcni^al  jails,  numbered  189,122. 


iX   mKlllM. 


the  hands  of  TfTimtiH.  Its  Tn'iinitisin  ia  so  det^ijly  lootcil  lliiil,m  (lie 
absence  of  any  actively  anli-ltmldliist  (lolicy  snuli  us  lins  operateil 
in  NbimiI,  it  is  unlikely  to  l>e  iimcli  afl'celt-d  liy  Ihe  leceut  iJoHMcal 
changes,  at  least  for  nuiiiy  yi'ais  ti>  i-oine. 
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IV. 

THE  SECTS  OF  LAMAISM. 

[he  light  shed  by  the  lamp  of  lilmaism,  like  that  of 
most  other  religions,  has  been  broken  into  variegated 
fragments  by  the  prisms  of  later  priests. 

No  sects  appear  to  have  existed  prior  to  Lafi-Darma's 
persecution,  nor  till  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later.  The 
sectarial  movement  seems  to  date  from  the  Beformation  started 
by  the  Indian  Buddhist  monk  Atisa,  who,  as  we  have  seen/  visited 
Tibet  in  1038  a.d.i 

Ati^,  while  clinging  to  Yoga  and  TSntrism,  at  once  began  a 
reformation  on  the  lines  of  the  purer  MahSlyana  system,  by  en- 
forcing celibacy  and  high  morality,  and  by  deprecating  the  general 
practice  of  the  diabolic  arts.  Perhaps  the  time  was  now  ripe  for 
the  reform,  as  the  Lamas  had  become  a  large  and  influential  body, 
and  possessed  a  fairly  full  and  scholarly  translation  of  the  bulky 
MahftySna  Canon  and  its  Commentaries,  which  taught  a  doctrine 
very  different  from  that  then  practised  in  Tibet. 

A  glance  at  the  annexed  ^^  Genealogical  Tree  of  Lfimaist 
Sects''  will  show  that  AtTsa  was  the  only  profound  reformer  of 
LSmaism. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  sects  and  the  one  with  which  Atisa 
most  intimately  identified  himself  was  called  the  Kah-dam-pa,*  or 
^*  those  bound  by  the  orders  (commandments)";  and  it  ultimately, 
three  and  a  half  centuries  later,  in  Tsofi  K'apa's  hands,  became 
less  ascetic  and  more  highly  ritualistic  under  the  title  of  ^^  The 
Virtuous  Style,"  0e4ug-pai  now  the  dominant  sect  in  Tibet,  and 
the  Established  Church  of  Lamaism. 

1  Part  of  this  chapter  appeared  in  the  Atiatie  Quarterly  for  January,  1894. 
*  6Kah-^dam«-pa. 
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AtTsa's  chief  Tibetan  disciple  was  Dom-ton,^  or  "  Dom  Bakshi,"  * 
to  whom  he  taught  the  mystic  MahSy&na  and  Tfintrik  doctrines 
which  he  himself  had  learned  in  India  and  Pega.  Two 
other  noted  pupils  were  K'u  and  Nak;  but  Dom-ton  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Kah-dam-pa,  and  lie  built,  in  1058,  the 
Ra-Deng  ^  monastery  to  the  north-east  of  Lh&sa,  which  was  the 
first  lUmasery  of  the  new  sect,  though  the  monastery  of  To-di A/  in 
Pu-rang,  built  in  1025,  is  considered  to  have  become  a  Kah-dam- 
pa  institution  by  Atlsa's  residence  therein.  Dom-ton's  successor 
was  Potova. 

The  rise  of  tlio  Kflh-dam-pa  {Qe4iiAj'p(t)  sect  was  soon  followiMl 
by  the  semi-reformed  movements  of  Kar-gyu-pa  and  Sakya-jm, 
which  were  directly  based  in  great  measure  on  Atisa's  teaching. 
The  founders  of  those  two  sects  had  been  his  pupils,  and  their 
new  sects  may  be  regarded  as  semi-reformations  adapted  for  those 
individuals  who  found  his  high  standard  too  irksome,  and  too  free 
from  their  familiar  demonolatry.  / 

The  residue  who  remained  wholly  unreformed  and  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  their  best  members,  were  now  called  the  Svii-mor^ 
or  ^'  the  old  ones,"  as  they  adhered  to  the  old  practices.  And  now, 
to  legitimize  many  of  their  unorthodox  practices  which  had  crept 
into  use,  and  to  admit  of  further  laxity,  the  Niti-ma-pa  resorted 
to  the  fiction  of  Ter-itia  or  hidden  revelations. 

Just  as  the  Indian  monk  Nugilrjuna  in  order  to  secure  an  orthodox 
reception  for  his  new  creed  had  alleged  that  the  Mahayana  doctrine 
was  entirely  the  composition  of  SSkya  Muni,  who  had  written  it 
during  liis  lifetime  and  entrusted  the  volumes  to  the  Naga  demi- 
gods for  preservation  until  men  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
comprehend  so  abstruse  a  system,  so  in  the  same  way  several 
Nifi-ma  I^fimas  now  began  to  discover  new  gospels,  in  caves  and 


1  'Brom-ston  rOyal-walii  'Byuu-^na«. 

>  BakAx  is  a  general  term  in  Central  Asia  for  those  monlcB  called  in  Tibetan  Lob-pon, 
or  Teacher ;  and  it  is  used  by  Marco  Polo  (  Yule,  i.,  806).  Pallas  says  it  is  Mongolian  for 
sToni  wliich  means  "  Oiiide,"  and  Is  applied  only  to  the  oldest  and  most  learned  priest 
of  a  community.  But  the  title  sTon  (-pa)  is  usually  reserved  for  Buddha.  Yule  and 
others  believe  it  to  be  probably  a  corruption  of  ^  BhiUnhn^*^  a  Buddhist  mendicant 
monk,  and  Yule  shows  it  to  be  used  as  an  eauivalent  for  Lama  by  Rashtduddin,  and 
in  tlie  Ain-i-Akbari.  Possibly  it  is  also  related  to  the  **  Abassi "  of  Friar  Odoric  (Mark- 
HAM,  p.  xlvi.).    Qonf.  also  Koppkn,  ii.,  105. 

3  jRvcc-Bgre/i. 
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elsewhere,  which  they  alleged  were  hidden  gospels  of  the  Q-uru, 
Saint  Padma.  And  these  so-called  ^^  revealers,"  but  really  the 
compoaera  of  these  Ter-ma  treatises,  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
their  ability  to  discover  these  hidden  gospels,  that  each  of  them 
had  been,  in  a  former  birth,  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-five  disciples 
of  St.  Padma. 
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These  "  Kevelations "  treat  mainly  of  Shamanist  I3on-pa  and 
other  demoniacal  rites  which  are  permissible  in  Lamaist  practice ; 
and  they  prescribed  the  forms  for  such  worship.     About  thirty  of 
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these  revelations  have  been  discovered;  but  as  the  number  has 
been  oracularly  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  eight,  future  contin- 
gencies are  well  provided  for.  These  '^  Revelations,"  relaxing  still 
further  the  Lamaist  obligations,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  most 
LSmas,  and  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  schisms  which 
subsequently  occurred  in  both  old  and  reformed  sects.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  sub-sects  differ  from  their  parent  sects  merely  in 
having  adopted  a  different  TVr-ma  work  as  an  ordinary  code  of 
demoniacal  worship. 

The  sectarian  distinctions  are  of  a  creedal  character,  entailing 
different  ritualistic  and  other  practices,  and  expressed  by  a  dif- 
ference in  dress  and  symbols.  The  creedal  differences  may  be 
categorically  classed  under  the  heads  of — 

1.  The  personality  of  the  primordial  deity  or  Adi-Buddha ; 

2.  Special  soui'ce  of  divine  inspiration ; 

8.  The  saintly  transmitters  of  this  inspiration ; 

4.  Meditative  doctrine  or  sjrstem  of  mystical  insight ;  ^       i 

6.  Special  T&ntra-revelation. 

6.  Pei-sonal  Tutelary — ^a  T&ntrik  demoniacal    Buddha  of    Sivaist 

type; 

7.  Religious  "  Guardian  "-demon,  usually  of  Tibetan  type. 

In  considering  the  sects  individually,  let  us  look  first  at  the 
sect  forming  the  Established  Church — the  Ge-lug-pa — as  it  repre- 
sents the  oldest  of  the  sects,  the  Kah-dam-pa,  and  is  the  purest 
and  most  powerful  of  all,  having  now  the  temporal  government 
of  Tibet  in  its  hands. 


The  CrE-LUQ-PA  Sect,  or  Estabushed  Chuhch. 
The  Ge-lug-pa  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
A.D.  as  a  regeneration  of  the  Kah-dam-jja  by  Tsoii-K Vpa  or  1j6- 
zaA-tak-jia'-'or  Je-Rim-po-cli'e,thougli  he  is  better  known  to  Euro- 
peans  by  his  territorial  title  of  TsoA-K'a-pa,  that  is,  "  Native  of 
the  Onion  Country,"  the  district  of  his  birth,  in  the  province  of 
Amdo,  now  within  the  border  of  China.* 

»  rra-wa.    Skt^  Dar^am, 

«  bZo-b«i*  iak-po  (Cf.  Koppbn,  ii..  18).    CM.,  116 ;  J.A,S.B,,  1882»  p.  5a-67 ;    Pand., 
No.  41 ;  HowoBTH,  op.  eit, 
'  He  was  bora  in  18S5-57.at  Kum-bum  (see  its  pliotograph  at  page  280). 
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He  was  probably,  as  Huo  notes,'  inSuenced  by  the  Romao 
Catholic  priests,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  near  the  place  of 
his   birth.     Hue's  tradition  runs  that  TsoA  K'a-pa  had  inter- 
oonrBe  with  a  stranger  &om  the  West  with   a  long  nose  and 
piercing  eyes,  who  is 
believed     to      have 
been     a      Christian 
missionary.     He 
/  studied     at     Zbnr- 
'     Ch*u&,  in  Amdo,  and 
thereafter  at  Saskya, 
DiRung,  and  LhSsa. 
He     wrote     many 
■"  books,*  and  most  of 
the  extant  sacerdotal 

I  mannals  of  the  G-e- 

l  lug-pa  sect   are   at- 

'  tribated  to  him.  He 
died  (or,  as  is  popu- 
larly believed,  as- 
cended to  Henven ') 

^ia  1417,'  and  was 
canonized  as  an  in-  TMK-K'A-rx. 

carnation    of     Mau-        rOoii-u'>ti-Tj*  (diicipie).     mK'M'gnib^*  (dinipit). 

,  ,  VaIn.(>lulI*n(tutolu7X        Antair- 

jn;n    (or,    as    some 

say,  Amitibha,  or  Vajrapniii).  And  by  the  Ge-tng-pa  he  is  con-  I 
sidered  superior  even  to  St.  Pndma  and  Allsa,  and  is  given  \ 
the  chief  place  in  most  of  their  temples.  His  image  is  i)laced 
above,  and  usually  between,  those  of  the  dual  Grand  Lamas — the 
Dalai  and  Pan^ch'en — and,  like  these,  he  is  given  the  title  of 
Oycd-wa,  or  The  Jina  or  Victor.  His  image  is  also  worn  as 
a  charm  in  amulet  boxes. 

TsoA-K'a-pa  received  the  traditions  of  the  Kah-dam-pa  sect 
from  the  Lllmn  Gb'os  skyabs-fcznA-po,  the  seventy-eighth  abbot 
in  succession  from  pom-ton. 

Unlike  Atisa,  TsoA-K'a-pa  was   an   ardent   proselytizer,  and 

1  Tmali  i»  Taiiary,  etc,  HAiLnr's  traiu.,  ii^  48. 
.*  Chief ot  irhich  wm  Tit  Grfdaal  H'oy  (Ldm-<im). 
/     *  llil  otnatM*  il  celebrated  during  the  LimaUt  fostirikl  nf  LAmpi. 
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spent  inoHb  of  lii^  strength  in  orgnniKatlon.  He  collected  the 
scutteied  inemhors  of  the  KhIwUhii-ihi  fioiii  their  letientii,  and 
housed  tlieni  in  inonaKteiiw,  together  with  his  new  followers, 
under  rigid  discipline,  Ketliiig  them  to  keep  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-live  Vinayii  ruh-s,"  nnd  hence  obtaining  for  them  the  title 


of  rAH<iy«-l(ec|ieri!  ur  "  JJiil-iva,  Ldimis."  He  also  made  them 
carry  a  liegging-howl,  aiiardtia-chuna,-  jimyei-carpet,*  nnd  wear 
)ialched  rohes*  of  a  yellow  colour,  after  tin'  fiisliion  of  the  Indian 
uieiidiuuiL  monks.     And  lie  iiltrncted  followers  hy  instituting  n 
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highly  ritualistic  service,  in  part  appareatly  borrowed  from  the 
Christiaa  miB§ionarieB,  who  undoubtedly  were  settled  at  that  time 
in  TaoA-K'a,  the  province  of  his  early  boyhood  in  Western  Chinn. 
He  gave  the  hat  named  pan-aea-ane-rii'i,  or  the  "Pandit's  1ong-l 
tailed  cap  " ;  and  as  it  was  of  a  yellow  colour  like  their  dress,  and 
the  old  Lfimaist  body  adhered  to  their  red  hat,  the  new  sect  came 
to  be  popularly  called  the  S'a-ner  or  "  Yellow-cap."  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  S'a-jnar  or  "  Red-cap  "  and  their  more  aboriginal 
B6n-pa  co-religion iats  the  S'a-nak  or  "  Blaek-capB."  ^ 

This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  sect-titles  depending  on  the 
colour  of  the  cap.  The  Koh-dam-pa  are  said  to  have  worn  red 
caps,  and  certainly  the  extant  pictures  of  Atlsa  and  other  Kah- 
dam-pa  Jmmas  give  them  red  caps.  ' 

Tsofi-K'a-pa  named  bis  own  monastery,  which  he  built  in  1409 
aboat  thirty  miles  east  of  Lh&sa,  Oak-dan*  or  Paradise,  and  it  is  - 
said  that  his  followers  at  first 
went  by  the  name  of  GoA-lug- 
pa  or  "  Followers  of  the  Oah- 
dan  fashion";  but  as  this  name 
was  ill-Bonnding  it  was  changed 
to  the  more  euphonic  6e-lug- 
|ui  or  "  Followers  of  the  Virtu- 
ous order." 

The  special  sectarian  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Ge-lug-pa, 
whioh  represent  the  earlier 
Kab-^lam-pa  sect,  are  that  this 
lect  has    the    mythical  Vajm- 

Ihara  as  its  Adi-Buddha ;   mid  j*«x.iiW-nK 

lerives   its   divine  inspiration  .T^"^*^' 

rom  Maitreyn — "  the  coming 

Snddha,"  throogh  the  Indian  Saints  ranging  from  Asafiga  down 
to  Atisa,  and  through  the  Tibetan  Saints  from  his  disciple 
^rom-ton  to  Tsoft-K'n-jm  (Je-Riui-i>o-ch'e).  The  Ge-lug-pa  mys- 
tical insight  (Ta-wa)  is  termed  the  Lani-ritn  or  "the  Graded 
Path,"  and  their  Tantrs  is  the  "  Vast  Doer "  (rgyo-ch'en  spyod). 
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lU  tutelary  demoniacat  Buddha  is  Vajra-bhairava  (Doije-'jig-je), 
supported  by  Samvara  (Dem-oh'og)  and  0uhya-kfila  (Sang-du). 
And  its  Guardian  demons  are  "The  Six-anned  Oon-po  or  Lord  " 


The  Tdtsuhi  Tam-di 


and  the  Orent  horse-necked  Hayagriva  (Tani-<lin),  or  the  lied 
Tiger-Devil. 

Hut,  through  AtTsa,  the  Qe-lug-pa  sect,  as  is  gmphically  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  claims  also  to  have  received  the  essence  of 
Manjusri's  doctrine,  which  is  the  leading  light  of  the  Sakya^pa 
sect.  For  Atisa  is  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Manjusri,  the 
BodhiBat  of  Wisdom :  which  is  merely  a  way  of  stathig  that 
he  was  the  greatest  embodiment  of  Bnddhist  Wisdom  that 
ever  visited  Tibet.  Andin  the  person  of  AtTsa  were  also  united 
the  essentials  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa  sect  by  bis  pupilage  to  the  Indian 
sage  Niiro,    . 
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Thus  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect  claims  that  through  Atisa  it  has 
received  the  special  inspiration  of  Maitreya,  and  in  addition  all 
that  is  best  in  the  special  systems  professed  by  the  other  two  re- 
formed sects. 

The  purer  morality  practised  by  the  Ge-lug  monks  gained 
them  general  respect.  So,  despite  their  internecine  feuds  with 
the  Sakya-pa  and  other  rival  sects,  it«  Church  grew  in  size  and 
influence,  and  became  a  powerful  hierarchy  with  the  succession 
of  its  chief  abbot  based  upon  the  theory  of  Re-incarnation, 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  chief  after  his  death  is  re-born 
in  a  child,  who  was  forthwith  found  by  oracular  presage,  and  in- 
stalled in  the  vacant  chair. 

TsoA-K'a-pa's  nephew,  Ge-dun-dub,  was  installed  in  1439  as 
the  first  Grand  LSma  of  the  Ge-lug-pa  Church,  and  he  built 
the  monastery  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  in  1445,  while  his  fellow  workers 
Je-She-rabSeii-age  Gyal-Ts'ab-je  and  Khas-grub-je  had  built  re- 
spectively De-p'ung  (in  1414),  and  Se-ra  (in  1417),  the  other 
great  monasteries  of  this  sect. 

Under  the  fourth  of  these  Grand  Lfimas,  the  Ge-lug-pa  Church 
was  vigorously  struggling  for  supreme  power  and  was  patronized  by 
the  Mongol  minister  of  the  Chinese  Government  named  Chong- 
Kar,  who,  coming  to  Lhtiisa  as  an  ambassador,  usurped  most  of  the 
ix)wer  of  the  then  king  of  Tibet,  and  forced  several  of  the  Kar-gyu 
and  KiA-ma  monasteries  to  join  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect,  and  to  wear 
the  yellow  caps. 

And,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Ge-lug-pa 
sect  in  1640,  under  its  fifth  Grand  L&ma,  leapt  into  temporal 
power  as  the  dominant  sect  in  Tibet,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect  has  gradually  retro- 
graded in  its  tenets  and  practice,  till  now,  with  the  exception  of 
its  distinctive  dress  and  symbols,  celibacy  and  greater  abstinence, 
and  a  slightly  more  restricted  devil-worship,  it  differs  little  from 
the  other  I^lmaist  sects,  which  in  the  pride  of  political  power  it 
so  openly  despises. 

The  Kar-gyu-pa  ;Segt. 

The  Kar-gyu-pa,  the  next  great  reformed  sect  after  the  Ge-lug- 
pa,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  by 


^'§^ 
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Lama  Marpa'  of  Lba-brag,  who  liad  visited  India  and  obtained 

special    instructions    from    tbe    Indian    Pandit    At!sa    and    bis 

teacher  P'am-thiA  and  Naro,  the  janitor  of  NiVlanda  Univereity, 

who  never  visited  Tibet.    Bat  as  Marpa  and  his  snoooBsor  Mila- 

ra-pa,  while  nominally  having 

a  monastery  at  Oro-bu-luA  and 

aO  mb  -  p'ug  -  matogA,     respect* 

ively,    led    hermit    lives,    tbe 

real  organizer  of  this  sect  was 

tbe  Kah-dam-pa  LEma,  Dvag- 

po  Iha-fje,'  who  founded  tbe 

monastery  of  Ts'iir-lba  about 

1150. 

The    name    Kar-gyu-pa* 

means  a  "  follower  of  the  snc- 

ceesive  orders,"  expressive    of 

the  fact  that  the  sect  believes 

"^^  that   tbe   rulings   of    \i&    later 

sages     are     inspired.       Naro's 

teacher,  the  monk  Tilo  or  Telo 

(about  9J50  a.d.]  *  is  held  to  have  been  directly  inspired  by  tbe 

metaphysical  Buddha  Vajra-dhara. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  hermit  practices,  meditation  in 
oaves  and  other  retired  places,  and  the  following  speciali- 
ties!— 

Its  inspiration  was  attributed  by  their  saint  Tilo  directly  to 
the  Xdi-Buddha  Vajra-dhara.  Its  mode  of  mystic  insight  {Ta-wa) 
is  named  Mahdmucl/ra '  or  **  the  Great  Attitude,"  also  called 
JJ-mahi  Lam  or  "  tbe  Middle  Path,"  and  its  Tantra  is  "  Sum- 


'  Uorpa,  according  to  Sum-pa  K'an-po's  Cli'o8-'liyu6,  waa  bom  at  Oro-bu-luii 
pi)  fMi,  a«  the  aecond  toa  of  dbAn-p'yug-'od,  hli  motliBr  being  lEal-ldan  sKyd 
ga\a.  Qia  son  when  riding  to  Taluog  nionut«iy  to  witneaa  a  Lima's  dance  waa 
thrown  down  tlie  cliS  and  fearfully  mangled  owing  ta  his  bortc  In  a  rockj'  defile 
taking  fright  at  the  flight  of  lome  rock  pigeons.  This  scene  is  pictured  often  in 
Kar-gyu-pa  temples.    (Ct.  also  Pan'd.,  No.  S2.} 

■  Also  called  tJi  iQam-jxf  Va  with  title  mna«-m«l.  He  was  a  native  of  E.  Tibet 
beyond  Kongbu ;  died  11G2.    (Ct.  Fakd.,  So.  39.) 

*  bKoMy^ifiid-pa. 

*  CI.  Ti«*.,  226,  P*HD,  No.  17. 

*  Fyag-rgyft-cli'sn  usually  contracted  to  "  ek'ag-tk'tH."    , 
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kar-&8ud8-8Uin.^  Its  tutelary  demon  is  Samvara.  Its  guardian 
deity  ''  The  Lord  of  the  Black  Gloak.<  Its  hat  is  ''  the  medita- 
tion hat  with  the  cross-knees,"  bearing  on  its  front  this  emblem  as 
a  badge  like  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  (X)}  and  a  conical  centre-piece 
representing  a  caVe  elsewhere.  And  with  these  technicalities  was 
associated  a  stricter  observance  of  the  monastic  rules  and  discipline. 

The  most  popular  Kar-gyu-pa  saint,  and  one  who,  while  found- 
ing no  monastery,  did  more  even  than  Marjia,  to  establish  the  sect, 
was  Marpa's  pupil,  Mila-rairpa.*  He  never  visited  India,  but  led  a 
wandering  ascetic  life  among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  his 
100,000  songs*  containing  much  Tibetan  colouring  are  popular 
amongst  all  the  sects  of  Lamas,  and  his  name  is  now  a  household 
word  throughout  Tibet. 

He  is  pictured,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  illustration,  as  a  thinly- 
clad  ascetic  almost  on  the  Indian  model,  enduring  great  hardships 
of  climate  and  exposure,  and  a  great  magician  conquering,  many 
demons.  His  picture  is  surrounded  by  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
leading  events  of  his  life. 

His  biography  is  sketched  here  in  a  footnote,^  as  he  is  a  person 
of  importance  in  lAmaism.     It  is  contained  in  a  bulky  volume 

1  MarpA's  scripture  was  based  upon  the  "  mnam-len  byin  rlabs/*  which  he  diluted  and 
mixed  with  more  mystic  Tantras ;  hence  his  Tantra  is  called  "  the  mixed  "  (suA-']ug)- 
The  so-called  esoteric  is  the  **  mdo  lugs-stong-pa-nyid,"  and  tlie  esoteric  "  nhag$  lugs  Me 
sto6  dbyer  med,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Doctrine.  For  some  technical 
details  regarding  several  sects,  see  tranal.  by  Sab  at,  J»A.S.B^  1S88 ;  also  Raiuat's  Did. 

*  m(7on-po  bar-nag. 

*  Mt-la-ras-pa  or  *•  the  Cotton-dad."  (Gf .  Gsoma,  Or,,  181 ;  TAra.,  828 ;  Pahd.,  Na  81.) 

*  glu-lnim. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Kya^nan-tsa  in  the  year  1038  a.d^  on  the  28th  day  of  the  month, 
under  the  planet  phur«bu,  and  named  Thoe-pa-dgal.  His  fattier,  Mila-shes-rab-rgyal- 
lats'an,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  tlie  K*un-po  clan  of  Uru-chan-ch*og,  and  his 
moiher  was  Gyaia-taa  dkar-rgyaa.  The  father  died  when  Thos-pa-dgal  (the  young 
Mila)  was  only  seven  years  old,  leaving  his  property  in  his  brother's  chaige  till  his 
son  reached  his  majority  at  fifteen.  This  unde,  however,  appropriated  everything  to 
himself,  and  left  young  Mila  and  his  mother  destitute,  and  oven  persecuted  them. 
Toung  Mila's  mother,  therefore,  sent  her  son  to  beoome  a  Lima  in  order  to  learn  the 
ml'ii-art  of  destro]ring  people  by  sorcery.  So  he  started  off  for  Lhun-grub  grong 
fCaA  in  QuA-t'oA-ftod,  and  there  joined  a  party  of  monks  on  their  way  from 
Upper  ^ari  to  0  (or  Central  Tibet).  Passing  Tag-ede,  and  crossing  ICar-tsaA,  he 
reached  Ton-lun-raga  An  C,  and  found  at  Tar-lu&  skyo-mo-KruA  a  learned 
*'  mt'u "  teacher  named  TuA  sTon-p'ro-rgyal,  who  taught  him  sorcery  for  several 
years,  until  he  obtained  the  power  to  destroy  his  cruel  unde*s  house  and  gear.  After 
being  instructed  in  the  mode  of  oompdling  hailstorms,  be  went  to  Magon  (or  gTsaA- 
roA-gi-nar),  and  then  to  Ch*oe-la  sgang,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lima  Marpa,  who 
had  visited  India.    Here  he  was  set  many  tiresome  tasks  by  Marpa,  such  as  building 
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ascribed  to  his  disciple  Ras-ch'uA,  and  dated  from  the  hermitage 
of  the  latter. 


AWFlhlATlOU  OF  8(JB-S£OT8  OF  TSB  KAB-OTV-FA. 


FOUNDER: 

MARPA. 

a  TibeUn  and  Pnpil  of  Narona. 
b.  1010.     I     d. 

MILA-Rl-PA. 
b.  1033  d.  lUI 


liM-uiriiti  liarjo  (Inus-tHi. 
b.  lUKI.         a. 


Nia  marar , 
L'»M-*p*roA. 
Uh  f  oaiid 

In  Kongbu. 


Nln-ma  rer., 
IXtdrntt'liH, 


Nam  mad  Dvai 
b. 


Binch'en-p'iin. 

te'off  or  Bkria- 

p'da-U'oaa 

Brer,  to  1106. 
I-KUNO-PA 
Bttb*aoot. 


po  foondod 
IflaiiK  Moa, 
ia  1179. 
TA-LUNO-PA 
Bab^eot. 


r 


-po-Lharia. 
d.  lUS. 


**  Karma  Bakabi" 

(lUa.'bfaB. 
Dorjo  or  Dua^^fnui 

MKhyan-pa) 
b.ll09   I   d.  1192 
KABMAPA 
Bnb-ioot. 


^jpruUka- 

▼asf  pob  foundad 
RaJnng  monaatary 
proT.  to  IIM 
Upper  DUK-PA 

BUb-MCt. 

Z'abadroaNaf- 

dbaQ-mam-rgral, 

iliddle  and 

Boutbam 

(Bbotanaaa) 

D0O-PA 

Bab^aot. 


ITiu-maraT., 


Nin-marar., 


fortA  and  pulling  them  to  pieces  again,  and  the  pictures  of  these  tasks  are  favourite 
subjects  for  frescoes  in  Kar-gyu-pa  monasteries.  As*  tlie  tasks  seemed  endless  and 
Marpa  still  witlihdd  instruction,  the  young  Mils  fled,  taking  witli  him  tlie  Indian 
saint  Naropa's  six-bone  ornaments  and  }Nuima-ra^-rosary,  which  had  been  in 
Marpa's  keeping  as  relics  ;  and  which  young  Mila  obtained  possession  of  by  tlie  con- 
nivance of  Marpa's  wife,  bOag-med-ma.  Tlioso  relics  he  offered  to  LAma  r^og-pa,  who 
in  return  gave  him  instruction  and  the  meditation  of  GroA-ldan  p'ug-pa.  Tlien 
Marpa  recalled  him  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  magic  circles,  and 
gave  him  the  esoteric  name  of  dPal-s'es-pa  and  Uie  common  name  of  Mila-rdo-rje 
rgyal  mts'an,  and  set  him  severe  ascetic  exercises.  Meanwhile  Marpa  went  to  India, 
and  met  the  monk  Naropa  at  the  monastery  of  Bula-hari,  and  was  taught  'p'o-wa- 
ftoii-'Jug,  and  returned  to  Tibet  by  Gh*08-la  gan.  When  Mila  returned  home,  he 
found  his  motlicr  dead,  so  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  by  named  Kah-mdaod  phug. 
Tlien  his  uncle  and  aunt  assaulted  him  on  his  bcgguig  excursions,  but  though  possess- 
ing the  power  of  destroying  tliem,  he  preferred  to  flee  from  tliem  to  Brag  Kar-rta-so, 
near  Kyi-ron,  where  he  remained  in  meditation  for  eighteen  years,  living  solely  on 
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Mila-ra-pa'g  chief  pupils  were  Dvag-po-lha-rje,^  who  continued 
the  succession  of  the  orthodox  Kar-gyu-pa  doctrine,  and  Ba- 
ch'uA  Dor-je  Tag-pa,*  who  did  not  interest  himself  in  organization. 

The  hermit-feature  of  this  sect  rendered  it  so  unattractive, 
that  several  sub-sects  soon  arose  which  dispensed  with  the  neces- 
sity for  hermitage.  Thus  appeared  the  sub-sects  Kar-ma-pa, 
Di-kung-pa,  Ta-lung-pa,  and  Duk-pa  (the  form  dominant  in  Bho- 
tan),  which  differ  from  each  other  merely  in  having  each  adopted  ii 
different  revelation  from  the  Ni]&-ma  sect  as  a  code  of  demoniacal 
worship,  and  so  relaxing  the  purity  of  the  former  Kar-gyu-pa 
practice. 

These  differences  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 

And  the  image  of  the  particular  founder  of  the  sub-sect  shares 
with  that  of  their  Xdi-Buddha,  Vajradhara,  the  chief  place  in  their 
temples. 

The  iSTor-morpa  sub-sect  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  Kar-ma-pa  Raft-ch'uft  Dor-je,  also  named  Dii-sum 
K'yen-po,'  a  pupil  of  the  aforesaid  Dvag-po-lha-rje.  His  monas- 
tery of  S'u-Ts'ur  Lha-iuA,«  built  in  1154,  at  Ts'ur-p'u,  about 
one  day*s  journey  to  the  north  of  Lhasa  beyond  Sera,  is  still  the 
headquarters  of  this,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kar-gyu-pa  sub- 
sects.*  This  Kar-ma  L&ma  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  &mous  ^*  Ear-ma-Bakshi,"^  whose  image  is  the  central  one  in 
all  Kar-ma-pa  temples,  for  his  birth  is  placed  by  Csoma  latere  The 
ninth  head  Kar-ma-pa  L&ma  was  named  dGu-pa-bar  Phyug  Dor-je, 
and  was  alive  in  1725  A.D.,  when  the  then  raja  of  Sikhim  visited 
him  in  Tibet  and  was  prevailed  on  by  him  to  establish  some 
Kar-raarpa  monasteries  in  Sikhim. 

The  Ho-called  mouiistery,  though  it  is  only  a  loniple,  in  the 
"Jihotiya-bosti  **  at  Darjiling  belongs  to  this  sect. 

vegetables,  and  perfonnlng  many  miraclee.    Then  he  went  to  Dig-ri  plain,  where  he 
met  Pari,  the  translator,  and  his  pupils.    Thereafter  he  wont  to  'Brin-jrul,  and  after- 
waids  to  a  cave  in  Lab^-^-gar  (P  Mount  Everest),  where  he  died.    Ills  favourite 
god  was  Kuvera,  the  King  pt  the  Yalcslia  genii. 
>  Also  called  rJe-Tsun  80am*po.    8eo  Panmib,  No.  83. 

*  Ras-cli'un  rdo-rje  grag#-pa,  bom  1088,  founded  Ilas^*un  p'ug  monastery. 

*  Ran-'byun-rdo-rje  dus-gsum-mk'yen-po,  born  1109,  ordained  1124,  died  1193. 

*  Ts*uHnts*ur. 

*  It  was  lealoosly  patronised  by  De-si  Zan-po,  a  King  of  Western  Tibet,  with  his 
capital  at  Shigatse. 

*  Cf.  Oboma,  Or^  IM  ;  JJi.8.B„  61.  p.  68 ;  Pand.  No.  80. 

'  in  Gnm.,  186,  Kar-ma-Bakshi's  birth  is  given  as  1177  a.d. 
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It  differs  from  its  parent  sect  in  having  retrograded  towaxds  the 
NiA-ma-pa  practices  by  adopting  the  Niib-ma  revelation  found 
in  Kong-bo  and.  entitled  L^-to  LiA-pa/  or  *^  the  locally  revealed 
merit,''  and  some  also  have  'Jah-ts'on-pa.  Few  of  the  Kar-ma 
L^mas  are  celibate,  and  Marpa,  the  founder  of  the  parent  sect 
(Kar-gyu-pa),  was  married. 

The  next  great  sub-sect  is  the  Dug-pa,'  which  also  arose  with  a 
pupil  of  Mila-ia-pa's  disciple^  Dvag-po.  Its  founder  was  Pag-Sam- 
Wang-p3,'  and  it  originated  in  the  ^Nam  province  of  Tibet  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  Ralung  monastery,  near 
G-yan-tse,  in  Tod  or  Upper  Tibet.  To  emphasize  the  change  the 
monastery  was  called  i>u^-Ralung,  and  a  legend  of  the  thunder- 
dragon  or  Ihig  is  related  in  connection  therewith,  and  gives  the 
sectarian  title.  It  adopted  the  same  revelation  as  the  Di-kung- 
pa,  but  there  seems  some  other  distinctive  tenet  which  I  have  not 
yet  elicited. 

Much  confusion  h'as  been  caused  in  European  books  by  mis- 
using the  name  Dug-pa,  employing  it  as  a  synonym  for  the 
**  red-hat "  sect,  which  proi)erly  is  the  Niti-ma. 

The  Middle  Dug-pa  and  the  Lower  Dug-pa  arose  soon  after- 
wards. The  Middle  Dng-jKt  adopted  the  revelation  of  SaA-gyas- 
lift^pa.  This  is  the  form  of  Ear-gyu-pa  which  now  prevails  in 
Bhotan  under  the  name  of  LhA  Dug-pa  or  ^  SatUhem  "  Dug-pa. 
Its  chief  L&ma  is  Z'ab-druh  ISTag-baA-nam-gyal,^  a  pupil  of  Padma 
dkar-po"  or  "The  omniscient  white  lotus,"  who  leaving  Southern 
Tibet  in  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.,*  settled  at  "  IChags-ri  rta 
mgo "  in  Bhotan,  and  soon  displaced  the  Karthok-pa  and  other 
forms  of  NiA-ma  Lamaism  then  existing  in  that  country,  and 
which  are  reputed  to  have  been  founded  there  directly  by  St. 
Padma  himself,  who  entered  Bhotan  vid  gZ'a9-ma  gaA  and  left 
it  by  mDuA  tsaA,  and  at  dCron-ts'al  p'u  are  still  shown  his  foot- 
prints on  a  rock,  and  at  the  uPa-te  tak-ts'aA  or  tiger's  den.^ 


1  La8-*prod-lin-pa. 

s  'brug-pa.  It  ig  SanskritiBed  in  the  Chronicle  of  l^ag-waA  Nam-gyal  as  Biegka 
Senra  or  **  Cloud-voice,"  thunder  being  regarded  as  the  dragon's  roar. 

s  <<Pag-toam  <ft>an-po,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with,  or  patronized  by,  'Oro- 
mgon  rtsan-pa  rgyal  nu,  "  The  Victory-clad  Patron  of  Animals  "  (?  bom  1160  ▲.D.). 

«  His  title  is  6dud-'Jom-rdorje,  or  **  Uie  Vajra  which  Softened  tiie  Devils." 

*  CsOMA,  J.AJSJi,,  18S2, 126. 

•  According  to  the  Tlian-yig  fde-/na.  some  historic  notes  on  the  liistory  of  Lamaism 
in  Bliotan  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  book  Lho-Oli'ot  'byuA. 
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In  Bhotan  the  Dug-pa  sect  possesses  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  power,  and  has  suppressed  all  other  sects  there.  Some 
details  of  its  chief  monasteries  and  hierarchs  are  given  in  the 
special  chapters  on  these  two  subjects. 

The  DUhtrng-pa^  another  large  sub-sect,  also  originated  with  a 
pupil  of  Dvag-po.  It  takes  its  title  from  the  Di-kung  monastery 
founded  by  Rinch'en-p'iin-ts'og  and  Je-8pyan-afia-wa,  in  1177  A.D.' 
Its  revelation  is  NiA-ma  the  Padma-liA-pa. 

The  Ta^unj-pa?  issued  from  the  Di-kung-pa  and  takes  its  title 
from  the  Ta-lung  monastery  founded  by  Nag-c{ba]&-ch'o8-gyalpo 
in  1178.  They  differ  from  their  parent  Dl-kung-pa  in  admitting 
also  the  revelation  work  adopted  by  the  KHr-ma-pa,  namely,  the 
Ld-to  lift-pa. 

The  Sa-kya-pa  Sect. 

The  last  great  reformed  sect  is  the  Sa-skya-pa^  or  Sakya,  taking 
its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  scanty  soil  «at  the  site  of 
its  first  monastery  in  western  Tibet,  found^  in  1071  A.D.  It 
grew  into  a  most  powerful  hierarchy,  and  attained  for  a  time  the 
temporal  sovereignty  ov^r  the  greater  jMirt  of  Til)et  before  it  was 
ocli[)aed  by  its  Ge-lug-iia  rival. 

Its  founder  was  K'on-dkon-mch'og  rgyal-|)o,^  a  pupil  of  K'ug- 
pa  Iha-btsas,  who  claimed  inspiration  from  the  celestial  Bodhisat 
of  wisdom,  Manju^ii,  through  the  Indian  sages  ranging'  from 
Nagarjuna^  to  Vasuputra,^  and  he  mixed  together  the  ^'old*'  and 
the  *^  new  **  Tantras,  calling  his  doctrine  the  ^  new-old  occult 
mystery  "  f  of  *^  The.  deep  sight.^  *  Its  mystic  insight  is  called 
'<  The  fniitful  path."  ^^  Its  special  goapels  are  Nagarjuna's  Ava- 
taftsaka,  Vasubandhu*s  Paramartha.     Its  tutelary  demon  is  Vajra 


I  *Bri-gun. 

s  CflOMA,  Gfrtm^  186. 

*  /Tag-lun. 

*  SA-ftkya-pa*  from  Sti^Aya  •  **Uwny  earth.** 

*  Born  1088.    Details  of  the  sect  are  found  in  its  records,  Tlie  Sa-sliya  Viff-tia^^ 

*  These  are  giren  as  Candra-Kirti,  Rig-pahi-K'u-p'yug,  Buddlia  **HgohB  "-pUa. 

*  Tab-sras.— Vasnputra  seems  a  title  of  the  great  Indian  monk  Vasubandhu,  the 
brotlier  of  Asanga,  and  tlie  special  transmitter  of  Nftg&rjuna's  parer  Sautr&ntika 

•  doctrines,  inspired  by  MauJuffL 
'  gsar-iiiii. 

'  zab-mo-b1ta — OamiMra  darfatuL 
**  iiigoa*po  gur. 
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phv/rjxi,  for  whose  and  other  demonist  worship  it  borrowed  the 
NiA-ina  books,  Dorje  phv/rpadiH  ck'oga;  end  from  the  newer 
school  were  taken  Dem-ch'ok,  Doije-kando,  Dea-z'i,  Maha-mahS- 
ma-yab,  Safigya  t'opa,  and  Dorje- 
dutsi.  It«  demoDiacal  Guardiana 
are"the  Guardian  of  the  Tent,"' 
and  "The  Face-Lord." ■  Its  Hat 
is  s&-z'u.  But  now  except  in  a 
few  externals  it  is  practicall;  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  KiA- 
ina-pa. 

The   Sa-kya-pa    has   two   re- 
formed   Bub-sects,   namely,  the 
Ifor-pa    and    the    JonsA-pa. 
These  differ  (rom  one  another 
^     v^v^  <*"ly  i**  founders. 

V'fi*^^^'^ "  The  Jo-nafi-po  issued  from  the 

TiiK  LoDD  (-nvND)  Gun.  Sii-kya-jia  in  the  person  of  Je- 

Kun-gah-dol-ch'og  ■  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  this  seot  belonged  the 
illustrious  historiographer,  LStna-TSran&tha. 

TSranatha,  son  of  Nam-g;al  P'iin-ts'ogs,  was  bom  in  Tsang  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  pig-male-tree  year,  corresponding  to  1673 
A.D.,  and  was  called  Kun-tigah  s!Nyifi-po,*  or  "  The  essence  of 
happinesB,"  He  studied  in  the  Jonang  monastery,  north  of  Sakya 
under  the  religious  name  of  Turantltha,  and  in  his  forty-first  year 
built  himself  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  named 
rTsg-brten,  and  filled  it  with  many  images,  books,  and  caityas. 
He  latterly  proceeded  to  Mongolia  at  the  invitation  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  founded  there  several  monasteries  imder  the 
ahspices  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  He  died  in  Mongolia,  and  was 
canonized  under  the  title  of  "The  Reverend  Holine88,Ve-tewtt  dam- 
pa.^  And  his  "re-incarnate"  successors  are  now  installed  with 
great  magnificence  as  Grand  Lfimos  at  Urgya  in  the  Kalkha 


■  mOoD-pogur. 

*  mOon-ihal. 

*  Wlio  teeiaa  alio  to  be  calU-d  Dol-bu  Blier-rgyan.    Born  ISM),  and  died  ISSS. 

*  SH.,  Anuidagarblia.    Anotliei  account  glvm  tliu  Dune  aa  Sri-gcod  rdorie. 

*  rJe-tUun  dam-pa. 
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prnviiue  of  Mongolia,  K.  llie  nist  of  Loti-Nor.     Shoilly  aft.-i-  hi 
Oeitli,  Iwtli  Urgyiv  ami  liis  old  mouiisleiy— wiiitli  whs  leniiinol- 


••|''im-ls'o-tiii,"  w.n-  loivil.ly  coiiv.-it.:.!  into  ( ;.--lnt<-i.a  inslitii- 
tioiiri,  l)y  Ww  iif-Kiessivf  Diiliii  l-nua  on  Iiim  lH<;oii.iii(^  pi-i.-sl-kinj," 
Tin;  i\W-;«t,  foii».U-.l  l.y  Kuii-gal.  Zjhi-ih.  in  1 1:i7,  issiur.l  from 
Hut  S.i-l(ya-|>.i  lit.  (In:  tinn:  »r  'I'hoVi-KTiimu  H^i  fi.ninli-i-  .lis.ai'.l.-<l 
tin-  Niii-ma  i!l»tin.'iil  in  il«  ■JMiilrili  nysl.-ni,  rel;iininj,'  only  lin- 
•  '  new."     Il  liiiri  nntny  nioinisli-ricM  in  (■ii.sl<'ni  'I'ilxl. 
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The  Niii-MA-PA  Sects. 

The  wholly  unreformed  section  of  the  LatDas  was,  as  we  have 

seen,  named  Nift-ina-pa,  or  "tlie  old  school.     It  is  more  fieely 

than  any  other  tinged  with   the   native   Bon    or  iire-Buddiiist 

practices  ;  and  celibacy  and  abstinence  are  rarely  practised.     This 


is  tliR  real  "  red -lint "  sect  of  lA~iinns,  and  not  Ihe  I)ng-im  as  is 
stnled  in  Kui'0[>efiii  l)ooks. 

It  i-eganls  (he  uielapliysical  Buddha  Siminnta-blmdi-a  as  it^ 
primordial  deity  or  Adi-I'.ud(lh«.  Its  mystic  insight  is  Mahfi- 
ut]ijinna  (Dsog-ch'en)  or  "  the  groat  ultimate  iiei-fection."  Its 
tutelaries  are  "  The  fearful  Vajni"  ( Vajra-" phnrlia")  and  Duli-pa- 
kah-gye,'    Its  gnaniian  demon  is  "  The  Ijord  Gur." '    It  worshii»i 
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the  Oum  PadmarBambhava,  the  founder  of  LSmaism,  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  both  divine  and  demoniacal,  expressive  of  his  different 
moods  at  different  times,  and  also  his  favourite  Kashmiri  teacher, 
9ri  Sifiba,  and  the  Indian  teacher  of  the  latter,  Grah-rab  Dorje, 
who  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  celestial  Buddha,  Vajra- 
satwa,  who  in  turn  was  inspired  by  the  primordial  deity,  Saman- 
ta-bhadra  Buddha. 

Its  peculiar  red  cap  is  named  after  the  Guru  ^*  Urgyen-pan- 
x'u,'*  and  with  these  characteristics  it  exhibits  a  greater  laxity 
in  living  than  any  other  sect  of  Lamas. 

But  even  the  NiA-ma-pa,  too,  has  its  sub-sects,  based  on  the 
adoption  of  different  revelations.  Its  chief  sub-sects  are  the 
Dorje-^k-pa,  Mindol-lifi,  Kar-tok-pa,  and  I^a-dak-pa,  named  after 
their  respective  founders  or  parent  monastery.  But  their  differ- 
ences are  very  trifling. 

The  Dorje-^k-pa  ^  is  named  after  the  greatest  of  the  existent 
Kiii-ma  monasteries,  to  wit,  Dorje-tak,  near  Sam-yas.  It  follows 
the  revelation  <' found"  by  rOod-ldem  in  Zafi-Zafi  Lha  brag, 
and  its  chief  branches  seem  to  be  at  Hug-pa-gliA,  Tsa-&gi  Lha- 
ri  zim-p'ug,  and.  T'eg-mc*og  gUA. 

An  offShoot  of  it  is  the  Nah-dag-pa,'  taking  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Nah-dag,  <*  the  owner  of  dominion,"  and  of  royal  lineage, 
and  represented  in  several  Sikhim  monasteries. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  extent  and  repute  to  the.  Dorje-^k-pa  is 
the  Min-dol-liA-pa,'  also  named  after  its  chief  monastery,  Min- 
dol-liii.  Its  revelation  was  found  by  bDag-ling-pa,  and  its  chief 
branches  are  at  sLe-luA,  P'uA-po  ri-wo-ch'e.  And  in  Sikhim 
it  is  represented  by  the  large  Pemiongchi  monastery,  which  until 
a  few  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Min-dol-liA  batches 
of  its  young  monks  for  instruction  in  the  higher  discipline  and 
ritual. 

The  Kar-tok-pa/  named  afl;er  Lama  Kar-tok,  **  The  under- 
stander  of  the  precepts,"  adopt  the  revelation  of  kLoA-ch'en 
Bab-A*byuA  found  in  the  lake  of  sGra-mdah.  Its  chief  monas- 
teries are  at  ByaA-ch'ub-gliA  and  sDe-dge  (**  Der-ge ")  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Tibet,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  printing  establish- 
ment and  township  &mous  for  its  inlaid  metal  work. 

>  rdo-rje-bng-iMu         *  m^ah-Mag-|Nu        *  iBIinyrol  QUA.         *  6IUh-rfog-|)a. 
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Lho-brag-lha-luft-pa  follow  the  revelation  of  Padma-lift-pa  like 
the  Di-kung-pa  sub-sect  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa. 

The  Lha-tsun-pa,  named  after  the  founder  of  Sikhim  Lamaism, 
adopt  the  revelation  of  'Jah-ts'on-pa,  found  in  Kong-bu,  named 
the  La-t'o-liA-pa. 

The  Z'i-jed-pa. 
The  Z'i-jed-pa  (^^  the  mild  doer"),  or  passionless  Ascetic,  is  a 
homeless  mendicant  of  the  Yogi  class,  and  belonging  to  no  sect 
in  particular,  though  having  most  affinity  with  the  Kar-gyu-pa. 
They  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  all  are  regarded  as  saints,  who  in 
their  next  birth  must  certainly  attain  Nirvana.  They  carry  thigh* 
bone  trumpets,  skull-drums,  etc.,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these 
•instruments  from  human  bones,  they  are  required  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  the  bone  or  a  shred  of  the  corpse's  skin.  The  founder  of  the  order 
was  P'a-dam-]>a  Safis-rgyas  (  ?  Jnanaka-  or  Pita-Buddha),  bom  at 
Jara  Sin(d)ha,  in  India,  his  father  being  named  brTson-'grus-go- 
ch'a  and  his  mother  Rasha.  He  visited  Tibet,  via  Kashmir  and 
Na-ri,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  his  final 
visit  being  in  1112  a.d.  As  this  order  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Tibet,  I  subjoin  some  details  of  its  chief  saints.^ 

SUMMABT  OF  SeOTS. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lamaist  sects  seem  to  have  arisen 
in  Tibet,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Lamaist  Reformation, 
about  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Lamaism  itself. 

They  arose  in  revolt  against  the  depraved  Lamaism  then  pre- 
valent, which  was  little  else  than  a  priestly  mixture  of  demonolatry 


1  In  Tibet  P'a-dain-pa  taught  his  doctrines  to  Zhwu-shuH-glin-VawL  and  Idnpo  i-*m- 
eh'uH'hruk,  Meeting  rMa»  ffi-a-Serpo^  of  Yar-klvm,  be  accompanied  bim  to  Ttangt 
wliere  he  gave  instruction  to  Lama  iKyo-bM-Hjam,  who  succeeded  bim. 

Tike  second  successor  was  tlio  hermit  rMa-sgom,  born  at  Yar-stod-skycr-snar,  in 
1054  A.D.,  and  fonning  the  rMa  order.    His  pupil  was  So-cb'un-pa,  a  dwarf. 

The  Yogini  Ma-gci'g-lab-sgron,  bom  at  the  southern  Ph'a-druk,  in  1054  A.D.,  was 
Uie  devoted  pupil  of  rMa. 

jifam,  another  great  z'i-]ed-pa,  was  a  pupil  of  dge-s'es-gra-pa,  and  suffering  injury 
from  a  sa-^don  demon,  be  burned  its  effigy.  The  demon  afflicted  him  witli  dropsy 
and  leprosy  ;  but  by  liis  zhi-c]ed  rites  he  recovered.   He  died  1119  a.d. 

Z'an-dgali-ldan,  also  a  pupil  of  rBIa,  was  lioni  at  Yar-stod-gt8an-z*a1,  in  the  tribe 
of  iMTuhiuiB  mh.  Hiv  pupils  wore  gf9al-stoii-dyali  drun-'bor,  sKyug-sgom  bsiiui-Uui, 
K'u-sgom  jo-dgah,  rliya-dar-seo,  and  Ch*us-pa-dar  brtsou. 
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unci  wilulicmfl.  Abunilontng  lliu  groMscv  diHrhiluiiiHtii,  llie  new 
secti)  rfttiiriieil  l«  eelikicy  nnil  iiiniiy  of  Uii;  jKii-c;r  Aliilinyiiiiik  nites. 

Ill  ttifl  rout'  CtiiitiirieH  micuefdiiifr  tlit!  Itc.rDrjiiaiiini,  viirioiis 
sub-st!ct»  formed,  iiiOMtly  iis  i-<:lnj>si;s  Luwurda  Hie  old  riimilntr 
denioiiolalry. 

And  since  Llie  lifteeiith  ceiiliiry  a.ii.,  tlie  s^vt-ml  soi^ts  irnil  huIi- 
sects,  while  rigidly  pieserviii^r  their  identity  unci  excliit<ivt'iii-s», 
hnve  drifted  down  townrd.s  ii  cotiiinon  level  wlicre  the  seel  mi  in  i 
(liHtiiictionM  tcn<l  to  beeoiiie  iilinost  noiMiiiiil. 

Ittit  neither  in  the  esKi'iilials  of  l„1iimiHiii  itself,  nor  in  its  s.-.- 
tnrinn  iu|K:eti]  do  the  truly  ItuddhisI  (loi-lrincH.nK  langhl  hy  Hilkyn 
Muni,  pliiy  ii  lea<ling  ]uirt. 
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V. 

THE  MBTAPnYSIOAL  SOURCES  OF  TUB  DOCTRINE. 

Buddhism  is  a  highly  philosophical  religion,  and 
Lamaism,  though  deeply  tinged  with  non-Buddhist 
beliefs,  still  retains  much  of  the  loftier  philosophy 
and  doctrines  of  Primitive  Buddhism  and  its  earlier 
developments,  we  must,  in  considering  the  metaphysical  Imsis  of 
the  Lamaist  doctrine,  glance  at  the  metaphysics  of  Buddha  him- 
self, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mahayfina  and  the  later  ^*  develop- 
ments." And  as  Buddha's  philosophy  is  based  upon  his  working 
theory  of  the  Universe,  our  subject  will  fall  conveniently  under 
the  heads  of  (a)  Buddha's  Theory  of  the  Universe,^  (b)  his  Meta- 
physics, and  (c)  the  Metaphysics  of  the  LSmas. 

However  inconsistent  materialism  and  theistic  theories  may 
appear,  with  a  system  avowedly  idealistic  and  practically  atheistic, 
it  certainly  seems  that  Buddha,  himself  a  Hindu  and  a  teacher 
of  Hindus,  did  adopt  the  Hindu  mythology  and  cosmic  notions 
current  in  his  day,  with  slight  modifications,  which  were  directed 
merely  towards  depriving  the  gods  of  their  creative  functions 
and  rendering  them  finite  and  subject  to  death  and  the  general 
law  of  metempsychosis.* 

His  autraSy  or  sermons,  contain  numerous  references  to  these 
divinities,  and  the  earliest  of  all  authentic  Buddhist  records 
extant,  namely,  the  Asoka  edict  pillars  of  the  third  century  B.O., 
show  a  model  Buddhist  delighting  in  calling  himself  *^  the  beloved 
of  the  Gods";  and  in  the  Barhut  Stupa  of  the  second  century  li.c. 

1  General  mytliology  forms  a  special  diapter  (xy.),  but  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage 
to  sketch  Uie  mythology  which  bears  directly  upon  the  doctrinal  developments. 

*  Even  in  Brahmanic  mythology  the  hosts  of  the  gods,  including  Indra,  tlie  greatest 
god  in  Vedic  times,  are  subject  to  Uie  universal  law  of  dissolution  at  Uio  cud  of  a 
Kalpa,  or  cycle  of  time,  when  tlie  Triad  god-head  A.U.M.  becomes  simple  soul 
{Kevaldttnan). 
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Ihe  gods  and  genii  are  represented  with  functions  identical  with 
those  now  allotted  to  them  in  the  latter-day  Buddhism  of  both 
Burma  and  Tibet,  where,  as  in  the  orthodox  scriptures  of  both 
schools,  the  gods  receive  more  or  less  worship  on  account  of  the 
power  which  they  are  believed  to  possess  of  bestowing  temporal 
blessings.  And  the  coming  Buddha  is  believed  by  all  Buddhists 
to  be  even  now  resident  in  the  Tushita  heavens  of  the  gods. 

So  intimately  have  these  mythological  figures  been  woven  into 
the  texlure  of  Buddism,  and  especially  of  iJimaism,  which  peoples 
the  world  with  gorgons  and  hydras  and  other  dire  chimeras,  that 
without  having  gained  a  general  idea  of  their  nature  and  position, 
it  is  imix>8sible  to  understand  the  allusions  to  them  which  con- 
stantly crop  out  in  Buddhist  rites  and  dogma.  And,  indeed,  many 
of  these  fantastic  beliefs  with  their  deified  heroes  and  Nature- 
worship  are  in  reality  petrified  survivals  of  the  archaic  beliefs  of 
our  Indo-Germanic  ancestors. 

■ 

Buddhist  Theory  of  thr  Universe. 

In  sketching  the  Buddhist  world-system,  with  its  "  nntres  vast 
and  dcscrt«  idlo,**  existing  mostly  on  the  map  of  the  imagination, 
it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  to  give 
at  once  the  Lamaist  version,  even  though  this  is  slightly  more 
**  developed  ^  than  the  cosmogony  of  Buddha's  day ;  although  it 
cannot  be  very  different  after  all,  for  the  Lamaist  accounts  of  it 
are  in  close  keeping  with  the  Barhut  lithic  remains,  and  almost 
identical  with  the  versions  found  among  the  Ceylonese  and  other 
Buddhists  of  the  south,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists.^ 
This,  our  human,  world  is  only  one  of  a  series  (the  others  being 
fabulous)  which  together  form  a  universe  or  chiliocosm,*  of  which 
there  are  many. 

Each  universe,  set  in  unfathomable  space,  rests  upon  a  warp  and 
woof  of  "  blue  air "  or  wind,  liked  crossed  thunderbolts  {vaJTa\ 
hard  and  imperishable  as  diamonds  {vajrci)^  upon  which  is  set 
'*  the  body  of  the  waters,**  upon  which  is  a  foundation  of  gold,  on 
which  is  set  the  earth,  from  the  axis  of  which  towers  up  the  great 


>  Cf.  also  QioiiGi,  whose  figure  is  attached ;  and  summary  by  BusMour,  li.,  599. 
*  Ski..  Sanra-loka-dh&tu. 
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Olymijus — Mt.  Meru  ^  (Su-meru,  Tib.,  Ri-rab)  84,000  miles '  high^ 
surmounted  by  the  heavens,  and  overlying  the  hills. 

In  the  ocean  around  this  central  mountain,  the  axis  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  set  (see  figures)  the  four  great  continental  worlds  with 
their  satellites,  all  with  bases  of  solid  gold  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise 
— as  this  is  a  familiar  instance  to  the  Hindu  mind  of  a  solid  floating 
on  the  waters.  And  the  continents  are  separated  from  Mt.  Meru 
by  seven  concentric  rings  of  golden  mountains,  the  inmost  being 
40,000  miles  high,>  and  named  ^<  The  Yoke  *'  (Yugandara),^  alter- 
nating with  seven  oceans,  of  fragrant  milk,*  curds,  butter,  blood  or 
sugar-cane  juice,  poison  or  wine,  fresh  water  and  salt  water.  These 
oceans  diminish  in  width  and  depth  from  within  outwards  from 
20,000  to  625  miles,  and  in  the  outer  ocean  lie  the  so-called  con- 
tinental worlds.  And  the  whole  system  is  girdled  externally  by  a 
double  iron-wall  (Oahravdla)  312j^  miles  high  and  3,602,625 
miles  in  circumference, — for  the  oriental  mythologist  is  nothing  if 
not  precise.  This  wall  shuts  out  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
whose  orbit  is  the  summit  of  the  inmost  ring  of  mountains,  along 
which  the  sun,  composed  of  ^*  glazed  fire "  enshrined  in  a  crystal 
palace,  is  driven  in  a  chariot  with  ten  (seven)  horses ;  and  the  moon, 
of  ^  glazed  water,"  in  a  silver  shrine  drawn  by  seven  horses,  and 
between  these  two  hang  the  jewelled  umbrella  of  royalty  and  the 
banner  of  victory,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  And  inhabiting  the  air, 
on  a  level  with  these,  are  the  eight  angelic  or  fairy  mothers. 
Outside  the  investing  wall  of  the  universe  all  is  void  and  in  per- 
petual darkness  until  another  universe  is  reached. 


1  ItB  prototype,  as  with  Uie  Qreek  Olympus,  is  terrestrial,  namely,  Mt.  Kailas, 
22,000ft.,  directly  north  of  Lake  Manasarovara  in  the  Himalayas  (cf.  Mabxham,  i^xiv.). 

s  The  84,000  is  a  mathematical  figure  expressing  multitude.  The  Tibetan  measure 
is  a  *'<{pag-tshad,''  which,  according  to  CsoiiA  (iKd.),  equals  4,000  fathoms,  and  hence 
a  geographical  milo,  but  it  is  used  as  the  eciuivalunt  of  the  Indian  unit  of  moasure 
which  is  translated  in  Uie  Goylonese  scriptures  as  a  Yojana,  t .c,  a  unit  of  about  4  Avm, 
about  five  or  six  geographical  miles. 

s  These  mountains  are  severally  named  the  Ox  Yoke-holder,  Plough-holder,  Sandal- 
holder,  Pleasing  Mount,  ilurso-oar  Hill,  Demon  or  Assembly  Mount,  and  Circle  or 
Edge-holder. 

*  The  names  of  tlie  others  are  Isadara,  Karavika,  Sudarsana,  Asvakama,  Vinayaka, 
and  Nemindliara. 

'  This  ocean  of  milk  was  churned  by  the  Brfilimanical  gods  for  the  recovery  of  Uieir 
elixir  vitiu  and  the  thirteen  precious  objects.  And  tliu  churning  produced  Uie  beauti- 
ful goddess  Ijakshml. — Compare  with  Aphrodite  from  tlie  frotli  of  Uie  ocean,  and  the 
proverbial  beauty  of  Uie  Nuga  water  nymplia— Uie  Hindii  mermaids. 
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Of  the  foiM'  "  continents "  all  except  *'  JambndvTpa  "  *  are 
fabulous.  They  are  placed  exactly  one  in  each  of  the  four 
directions,  and  each  has  a 
smaller  satellite  on  either  aide, 
thus  bringing  the  total  up  to 
twelve.  And  the  shapes  given 
to  these  ooatiuents,  namely, 
crescentic,  triangular,  round, 
and  square,  are  evidently  sym- 
bolic of  the  four  elements. 

These  continents,  shown  in 
the  anneied  figure,  are  thus 
described : — 

Oo  the  Btut  is  VidtAa*  or  "  vast 

body"  (P).    This  is  shaped  like 

the  creecent  moon,  and  is  white 

A  F*iBT.>  in   oolour.    It  is  9,000  miles  in 

diameter,  and  the  inhabitants  are 

described  as  tranquil  and  mild,  and  of  excellent  conduct,  and  with 

faces  of  same  shape  as  this  continent,  i.e.,  crescentic  like  the  moon. 

On  the  South  ia  Jamvdvlp*  (F),  or  our  own  world,  and  its  centre  is  the 
Bodhi-tree  at  Budh  Oayo.  It  is  shaped  like  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
sheep,  this  idea  being  evidently  suggeeted  by  the  shape  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  which  was  the  prototype  of  Jambudvlpa,  as  Mt.  Kailfts  in 
the  Himalayas  and  N.E.  of  India  was  that  of  Mt.  Ueru.  It  is  blue 
in  colour ;  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  all,  being  only  7,000  miles  in 
diameter.  Here  abound  riches  and  sin  as  wdl  an  virtue.  The  in- 
habitante  have  faces  of  similar  shape  to  that  of  their  continent,  «.«., 
somewhat  triangular. 

On  the  Weit  ia  Godhanya' or  "  wealth  of  oxen " (I),  which  in  shape  is 
like  the  aun  and  red  in  colour.  It  i%  8,000  miles  in  diameter.  -  Ita 
inhabitants  are  extremely  powerful,  and  (as  the  name  litentlly  means, 
0010  +  (m:  +  attion)  they  are  believed  to  he  specially  addicted  to  eating 
cattle,  and  their  faces  are  round  like  the  sun. 

On  the  North  is  Uttara-Kwu* or  "northern  furu "-tribe  (M),  of 
square  shape  and  green  in  colour,  and  the  iHt^est  of  all  the  continents. 


1 T.,  Jambu-Uii. 

>  After  Pander. 

1  Soma  LiiDM  state  that  this  name  it  derived  from  the  Jambu  tree  {Svgatia 
JamMoMt),  while  otlien  believe  that  the  name  ii  onomatopoetic  for  Uie  >ouiid 
"Jamb,"  emitted  when  the  world  was  thrown  by  the  |[Odi  Into  the  outer  ocean. 

■  ba-glaii  ipydd. 

*  Bgra-mi-snan. 
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being  10,000  miles  in  diameter.  Its  inhabitants  are  extremely  fierce 
and  noisy.  They  have  square  faces  like  horses;  and  live  on  trees, 
which  supply  all  their  wants.  They  become  tree-spirits  on  their  death ; 
and  these  iareea  afterwards  emit  "  bad  sounds "  (this  is  evidently,  like 
many  of  the  other  legends,  due  to  a  puerile  and  false  interpretation  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word). 

The  satellite  continents  resemble  their  parent  one  in  shape,  and  each 
is  half  its  size.  The  left  satellite  of  Jambudvlp,  namely,  ''The  ox- 
tail-whisk continent,"  is  the  fabulous  country  of  the  Bakshas,  to  which 
Padma-sambhava  is  believed  to  have  gone  and  to  be  still  reigning  there. 
And  each  of  the  latter  presents  towards  Mount  Meru  one  of  the  follow- 
ing divine  objects  respectively,^  viz.,  on  the  east  (f  south)  the  mountain 
of  jewels,  named  Afno4ikha,  shaped  like  an  elephant*s  head,'  and  on 
the  south,  the  wish-grantinff  tree,'  on  the  west  the  wish-granting 
cow/  and  on  the  north  the  self-sprung  crops.' 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  cosmic  system  stands  ^*  The  king  of 
mountains,"  Mount  MerU|  towering  erect  *^  like  the  handle  of  a 
mill-stone/'  while  half-way  up  its  side  is  the  great  wishing  tree,' 
the  prototype  of  our  ^  Christmas  tree,"  and  the  object  of  conten- 
tion between  the  gods  and  the  Titans.  Meru  has  square*  sides  of 
gold  and  jewels.  Its  eastern  face  is  crystal  (or  silver),  the  south 
is  sapphire  or  la/pis  lazvU  (vaidurya)  stone,  the  west  is  ruby 
(padmaraga),  and  the  north  is  gold,  and  it  is  clothed  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs.  It  has  four  lower  compartments 
before  the  heavens  are  reached.  The  lowest  of  these  is  inhabited 
by  the  Yaksha  genii — ^holding  wooden  plates.  Above  this  is  *^  the 
region  of  the  wreath-holders "  (Skt.,  Srag-^hwrd^  which  seems 
to  be  a  title  of  the  bird-like,  or  angelic  winged  Oaru<jbw.  Above 
this  dwell  the  ^'eternally  exalted  ones,"''  above  whom  are  the 
Titans. 

Thb  Titans. 

The  Titans  (Aswra  •)  or  "  ungodly  spirits." 

These  are  pictured  in  the  "  Wheel  of  Life  "  (at  page  1 08),  in  the  upper 
right  section.     Their  leading  trait  is  pride,  and  this  is  the  world  of  re- 

>  Those,  according  to  oilier  accounts,  are  situate  on  tlie  flanks  of  Mem  itself. 

•  The  Tama  rocks  are  on  the  south.  *  Tib.,  Yond-'dus-sa-gtol. 
4  'dod-'xo-i-ba. 

•  ma-smos-pl  lo-t*og. 

•  The  Ri-wo  fia-s'in. 

r  rtag  myos,  here  the  rta  majr  represent  **  horse  ** — the  horse-headed  musicians. 

•  T^  Lha-ma^yin. 

a 
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birth  for  those  who,  daring  their  human  career,  have  boasted  of  being 
more  pious  than  their  neighbours.  The  Titans  were  originally  gods ; 
but,  through  their  pride,  thej  were,  like  Satan,  expelled  from  heaven ; 
hence  their  name,  which  means  **  not  a  god."  ^  And  their  position  at 
the  base  of  the  Mount  Meru  is  intermediate  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  duration  of  their  life  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  human,  and 
they  have  great  luxury  and  enjoyment ;  but  in  pride  they  envy  the 
greater  bliss  of  the  gods,  and  die  prematurely,  fighting  vainly  against 
the  gods  for  the  fruits  of  the  heavenly  tree  and  the  divine  nectar. 

Their  region  is  represented  in  the  picture,  of  an  almost  colourless 
atmosphere.  They  live  in  fortified  houses.  The  ground,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  fort,  is  carpeted  with  fiowers  of  which  the  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  make  the  wreaths  and  garlands  which  they  weai*. 
They  are  dressed  in  silk ;  and  when  the  heroes  are  not  engaged  in 
fighting  they  spend  their  time  in  all  sorts  of  gaiety  with  their  wives. 
In  the  right-hand  corner  is  shown  their  birth  from  a  lotus-fiower 
and  their  obtaining  a  wish-granting  tree  and  cow.  The  rest  of  the 
picture  is  devoted  to  their  misery,  which  consiBts  in  their  hopeless 
struggle  and  fatal  conflict  with  the  gods.  The  commandei*  of  the  forces 
is  seen  in  conclave  with  his  leaders,'  horses  are  being  saddled  and  the 
''  heroes "  are  arming  themselves  with  coats  of  mail  and  weapons. 
Another  scene  shows  the  battle  raging  along  the  border  separating 
their  country  from  heaven,  and  the  general  mounted  with  his  staff  as 
spectators  in  the  background.  The  warriors  of  the  first  line  are  all 
killed  or  horribly  mangled  by  the  thunderbolts  and  adamantine  weapons 
hurled  at  them  by  the  gods.  One  of  the  weapons  possessed  alike  by 
gods  and  Titans  is  a  spiked  disc. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  every  Titan  is  to  die  painfully  warring  against 
the  gods  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  conflict,  and  they  have  no  ac- 
cess to  the  ambrosia  with  which  a  wounded  god  obtains  instant  recovery. 
Another  scene  (see  picture  on  page  102)  depicts  the  womenfolk  gathered 
round  "  The  Reflecting  Lake  of  Perfect  Clearness  '*  after  the  dopartura 
of  their  lords  to  the  battle.  In  Ibhis  lake  are  mirrored  forth  all  the 
doings  and  ultimate  fate  of  their  absent  spouses,  and  there  is  also  shown 
the  region  of  re-birth  of  themselves,  which  is  nearly  always  hell,  owing 
to  the  passionate  life  which  they  lead  in  the  Asura  world.  And  while 
their  lovers  die  painful  and  passionate  deaths,  the  misery  of  the  woman- 
folk  of  this  world  is  to  look  into  this  fascinating  lake  and  experience 
the  horror  of  such  hideous  spectacles.  In  the  picture  some  women  are 
shown  peering  into  the  lake,  and  others  on  the  banks  are  giving  vent 
to  their  grief. 


1  Analogous  to  this  is  the  common  colloquial  term  mi-ma-yiH  or  *'uot  a  man'* 
applied  to  tlioee  who  lead  vicious  and  dissolute  lives. 
>  Note  that  greatness  of  ranlc  is  shown  in  pictures  by  enlarged  bodily  dimensions. 
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'I'llH    KHAVKKK    ANI>   TUB   OiHlS. 

AI>ove  tliR  legioii  of  the  TihiiiH,  at  a.  distnncn  or  ]()S,Oi)l)  miles, 
are  the  briglit  vealtiis  of  the  g<xls.     In  the  lowosi   coiii|iiirliiii'iil 


of   the    heavens  are   the   four  *'  great   giini-dian    kings  of    the 
quarters" ^nb-.Tgyal-iVii ile-z'i ;  Ski., C'lllur-Afnliiii'i/ti ), nnmely: — 
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1.  Vhrita/rdekira  (Yul-k'or-sruA*),  the  white  guardian  .of  the 
east,  and  king  of  the  Oandharvas  *  (see  figure  over  page). 

2.  VirQ4fuika  (P'ag-kye-pd  ^),  the  green  ^  guardian  of  the  south, 
and  king  of  the  K'nmbhUndas  '^  (see  figure  page  330). 

3.  Vvru/paksha  (Ja-mi-zaft®),  the  red  guardian  of  the  west  and 
king  of  the  N&g&s  ^  (see  figure  page  289). 

4.  Vai^avaTia  (Nam-t*o-sra^),  the  yellow  guardian  of  the  north 
and  king  of  the  Yakshas.®  He  is  an  especial  favourite,  as  he  is  also, 
in  another  aspect,  the  god  of  Siches  (see  figure  on  page  370). 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  all  of  the  gods,  even  Indra  (Jupiter) 
himself,  were  originally  considered  to  be  Yaksha  genii. 

The  subjects  of  these  kings  are  members  of  the  eight  great 
classes  of  supernatural  beings.^^ 

These  great  celestial  kings  guard  the  heavens  from  the  attacks 
of  the  outer  demons;  and  have  to  be  distinguished  from  a  more 
extended  category  of  guardian  gods,  the  ten  Lokpala  who  guard 
the  world  from  its  ten  directions ;  namely,  Indra  on  the  east,  Agni 
(the  fire-god)  on  the  south-east,  Yama  (the  death-god)  on  the  south, 
Rakshas  (?  Sura)  on  the  south-west,  Varuna  (the  water-god)  on 
the  west,  VSyu  (the  wind-god)  on  th%  north-west,  Yakshas  on 
the  north.  Soma  (the  moon)  on  the  north-east,  BrShma,  above ; 
Bhupati,  below. 

The  Buddhists  divide  every  universe  into  three  regions,  in  imita^- 
tion,  apparently,  of  the  Brfihmanic  Bhavcmatraya^  substituting 
for  the  physical  categories  {Bhu  earth,  Bhuva  heaven,  and  Svar 
space)  of  the  BrShmans,  the  ethical  categories  of  Desire  {Kdma\ 
Form  Rupa  and  Formlessness  (ilrupa),  which  collectively  are 
known  as  "The  Three  Regions "(7Vai^%a  "),  and  mostly  placed 
in  heaven.    They  are : — 

I.  The  region  of  Desire,  Kdmadh&tu  (Tib.,  Dod-pahf  K'ama), 
is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  comprises  the  six  Deva- 
lokas  (Tib.,  Lha-Yul)  or  heavens  of  the  gods,  as  well  as 
the  earth. 

1  yul-'k'or  bsrun.  *  spyan  mig-bzafi. 

I  Dri-za '*  the  Small-eaters/'  TitLu. 

a  'p'ags  Bkyes-pa.  •  rnamt  'o8  eras. 

«  Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  North  and  •  yNod-<by in  or  **  the  in jurers." 

SouUi  Guardians  are  transposed.  ^^  See  chapter  on  Mythology. 

*Orulbum.  '*  "K'ams  gsum." 
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II.  The  region  of  Form,  Bdpadhdtu  (lib.,  ^Zuga  kyi  k'ama) 
is  in  the  purer  heavens  of  Brahma  where  form  is  free 
from  sensuality.    It  comprises  the  sixteen  Brahmalokas ; 
which  are  divided  into  four  regions  of  contemplation 
(dhyana). 
III.  The  region  of  Formlessness,  Ardpadhdtu  (Tib.,  gZugs 
med-pahi    k'ama)    comprises   the  four  highest  of  the 
Brahma  heavens  and  near  to  Nirvana. 
The  heavens  are  thus  diagrammatically  shown  in  the  form  of  the 
funereal  monument  or  caitya ;  though  in  other  pictures,  as  in 
the  foregoing    chart  of   the  universe,  they  form  an  inverted 
pyramid,  increasing  in  size  from  below  upwards. 

The  celestial  Buddhas  therein  shown  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
additions  of  later  days.^ 

•    Diagram  of 
Tub  Hbatkits  of  thx  Buddhists. 


BeaTrn  of 
ADI-DUDDHA 
Akmiltlttltii 
(Tlbi  'OK-inln). 


II  en  von  of 

JINAB 

(Tib.  rCynX-w). 


HflAveiit  (4)  of  Kormlen  SplriU. 

A-RUPA. 

(Tib.  ^Bhagf-med-pa). 


UoMiMual  Hmvoiia  (16)  of  Bodily  Fomu 

LOWBB    BRAUMALOKA 

(Tib.  fshiift-k'Ami). 


BeofUAl  Hwveni  (6)  of  (lie  Qodt. 

DBVAIX>KA 

(Tib.  Llmlif  Tul). 


The  Six  Devalokoi  are  in  series  from  below  upwards : — 

1.  Cdtur-mahdrdjcJcdifikas. — ^The  abode  of  the  four  guardian  kings 
of  the  quarters,  already  mentioned. 

2.  Traf/aslrinf<t8  (Tib.,  8um-cu  tsa  sum)  or  **  The  33  **  Vedic  gods  with 
Indra  or  Sakra  (Jupiter)  or  the  Yaksha  spirit  Vajrapftni  as  chief. 

1  Compare  with  Mr.  Hodosom's  account  (Lanff,  and  lAL^  p.  48)  of  the  hoaTena 
accoidiiig  lo  the  Nepaleee  Buddhlats. 

i 
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This  heaven  is  the  twirga  of  Br&hmanism,  and  is  shown  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  Wheel  of  life. 

8.  Yama^  the  HindQ  Pluto,  the  king  and  judge  of  the  dead. 

4.  TuahUa.  (Tib.,  (2Gah /dan)  or  *<  Joyful  place"— the  paradise  of  the 
Bodhisats  prior  to  their  final  descent  to  the  human  world  as  Buddhas. 
Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha,  dwells  at  present  in  this  heaven. 

6.  Nirmdnaraii  (Tib.,  'p'rul  c^;ah). 

6.  Paranirmita  Vcuavartin  (Tib.,  (/z*an  'p'rul  dbah  byed) — the 
highest  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods  ajid  the  abode  of  Mftra. 

The  Brahmaloka  worlds  are  subject  to  the  €k>d  Br&hma,  and  exist- 
ence ranges  from  intellectual  tranquillity  to  unconsoiousneBS.  These 
worlds  of  meditation  {dhyana)  are  accounted  eighteen  in  number,  and 
aiTanged  in  five  groups  (3,  3, 3,  2,  and  6)  corresponding  to  Ihe  five-fold 
division  of  Brahma's  world,  and  are  usually  named  from  below  upwards 
as  follows:  (1)  Brahma  parsadya,  (2)  Brfthma  purohit&,  (3)  Maha 
Brfthmana,  (4)  Paritabh&,  (5)  Apramana,  (6)  Abnasvara,  (7)  Parita- 
subh&,  (8)  Apram&nasubha,  (9)  Subhakrishna^lO)  ]^tpda,  (11)  Asa- 
iiasatya,  (12)  Avriha  or  Vrihatp&la,  (13)  Atapa,  (T4)^udasa,'^5) 
Sudasi,  (16)  Punyapi*asava,  (17)  Anabhraka,  (18)  Akanishtha  (Tib., 
Og-min)  or  '*  The  Highest " — the  abode  of  the  Primordial  Buddha-God, 
the  Adi-Buddha  of  the  L&mas,  viz.,  Samantabhadra  (T.,  Kuntu-zahpo). 
This  last,  together  with  the  next  subjacent  Brahmaloka,  are  according 
to  the  Lamaists  eternal,  and  are  placed  above  the  ArQpa  Brahmalokas. 

The  Four  ArUpa  Brcihmdlokas  are  1.  Ak&sanantftyatana,  2.  Yijnanan- 
tajratana,  3.  Akincafi&yatana,  4.  Naivfisanjiiana  Sanjiiayatana. 

The  duration  of  existence  in  each  of  those  states  is  for  vastly 
increasing  periods  from  below  upwards,  till  beyond  the  sixteenth 
immortality  itself  is  reached;  and  according  to  some  of  the  later 
Buddhists,  each  Bodhisat  must  traverse  each  of  these  stages  (Bhum) 
before  he  attains  Buddhahood. 

The  typical  heaven  of  the  gods — Indra's  paradise — is  pictured 
in  the  Wheel  of  Life  at  page  108.  Its  atmosphere  is  yellow, 
and  in  it  are  portrayed  the  four  states  of  godly  birth,  bliss,  pas- 
sion and  mlsefy  and  death. 

Oodly  Birth.  The  god  is  bom  at  once  fully  developed  within  a  halo 
of  glory  from  a  lotus-flower, — the  oriental  symbol  of  immaterial  birth 
and  is  provided  with  the  special  attributes  of  a  god, — viz.,  (1)  a  lotus- 
footstool,  (2)  splendid  dress  and  ornaments,  (3)  goddess-companions,^ 
(4)  a  wish-grantinff  tree,  or  pag-iam-shin  (Skt.,  Kalpadaru)  '  which  in- 
stantly yielos  any  fruit  or  food  wished  for,  and  bends  to  the  hand  of 
the  gatherer,  its  leaves  yielding  luscious  food,  its  juice  nectar,  and  its 

1  Apaaras,  celestial  nymphs — ^the  **  houris  "  awarded  to  heroes. 
•  TliO  wiBli-grantiiig  tree  of  Indra's  heaven  is  described  in  the  45th  Section  of  Uie 
Srilpa  Sditra. 
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fruit  jeweb,  (5)  a  wish-granting  oow  (Kima-dhenu  or  Surablia ')  which 
yields  any  drink  wished  for,  (6)  self-sprung  crops  (usually  pointed  as 
Indian  com  or  maise),  (7)  in  a  golden  stall  a  jewelled  bor^e-of-fore- 
knowl edge  which  Pegasus-like  cairiee  his  rider  whereverwished,  through- 
out the  worlds  of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  (8)  a  lake  of  perfumed 
nectar  or  ambroRia  (Bkt.,  ^mrila}wliich  is  the  cZio^rriffB  and  the  source 
of  the  divine  lustre.*    Shining  ie  a  peculiarly  divine  attribute,  and  the 


UaATmcLT  Birth. 

otyiiio)oi{y  of  the  word  "rftuinity,"  is  the  root  IHv,  "  (o  shiiio,"  the  poreii 
of  the  Slct.  Vera  aud  Latin  J)tut. 

OotUy  Bliti.  The  bliss  of  the  gods  is  depicted  by  an  assembly  of  be- 
jewelled gOHJs  and  goddesses  basking  in  sensuous  enjoyment  in  splendid 
palocee  in  the  midst  of  a  channing  garden  enamelled  with  flowers,  of 
which  they  make  their  wreaths.  Gay  birds  warble  in  the  foliage,  and 
noble  animals  peacefully  roam  together  there.  Amongst  the  iguaarupeds 
are  deer,  lions,  and  elephants  with  jewelled  beads.  Amongst  the  birds 
are  the  peacock,  parrot,  cuckoo,  aud  the  "  Kala-pinka,"  which  repeats  the 
mjTstic  '  Om  moni  padme,  HDm  I "  for  the  language  of  the  gods  is  the 

<  Inugoa  ol  thoac  are  lold  in  Uic  Indinn  bauiw  >«  tovs  [or  clilldrcn.  Comparo  Miia 
mytli  ur  thn  wishlng-cow  with  Uto jAnlloU  iflnta]  by  l'ro[c«or  Wcbcr  In  i9i(ikiu<6«- 
riciit  dtr  Kmig  Fthm.,  Aead.  n  Btriin.,  xxvii..  ISUO. 

■  Tha  oup-bcarer  U  DbanwMttari,  (be  IwUui  UanTmade. 
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Deva-nagari  or  sacred  language  of  India.  One  of  the  blinsf  ul  conditions 
of  godly  life  especially  dwelt  upon,  is  that  the  most  dainty  morsels  may 
be  eaten  without  sense  of  repletion,  the  last  morsel  being  as  much 
relished  as*the  first. 

In  the  centre  of  this  paradise  is  the  great  city  of  Belle-vue 
(Sadarsana)^  within  which  is  the  celestial  palace  of  Vaijayanta 
(Amaravati)  the  residence  of  Indra  (Jupiter),  the  king  of  the 
gods.  It  is  invested  by  a  wall  and  pierced  by  four  gates,  which 
are  guarded  by  the  four  divine  kings  of  the  quarters.  It  is  a 
three-storied  building ;  Indra  occupying  the  basementi  Brahma 
the  middle,  and  the  indigenous  Tibetan  war-god — the  ilOra-llm 
— as  a  gross  form  of  Mara,  the  god  of  Desire,  the  uppermost 
story.  This  curious  perversion  of  the  old  Buddhist  order  of  the 
heavens  is  typical  of  the  more  sordid  devil-worship  of  the  Lamas 
who,  as  victory  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Tibetans,  elevated 
the  war-god  to  the  highest  rank  in  their  pantheon,  as  did  the 
Vikings  with  Odin  where  Thor,  the  thunder-god,  had  reigned 
supreme.  The  passionate  war-god  of  the  Tibetans  is  held  to  be 
superior  even  to  the  divinely  meditative  state  of  the  Brahma. 

Wa/r  luUh  the  Titans.  The  gods  wage  war  with  the  Titans, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  constantly  trying  to  seize  some  of 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  great  Yofirdu  aa-tol  (Skt.,  Pdrijdta^) 
tree,  or  **  tree  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  earth's  products," 
whose  branches  are  in  heaven,  but  whose  roots  are  iu  their 
country.  The  climber  which  encircles  this  tree  is  called  the 
Jambvii  tree,  and  is  the  medium  by  which  the  quintessence 
of  the  most  rare  delicacies  of  Jambudvip  are  instilled  into  the 
larger  tree.     And  the  war-god  directs  the  divine  army. 

To  account  for  the  high  position  thus  given  to  the  war-god,  it  is 
related  that  he  owes  it  to  the  signal  assistance  rendered  by  him 
to  the  gods  in  opposing  the  Asuras.' 

The  misery  of  the  gods.  The  god  enjoys  bliss  for  almost  incal- 
culable time ;  but  when  his  merit  is  exhausted  then  his  lake  of 

^  Identified  with  the  beautiful  Indian  Coral  Tree  {£rytknna  Iniiea), 
*  It  is  related  tliat  in  former  timee  the  gods  were  defeated  by  the  Aauras  in  fighting 
for  the  fruits  of  the  great  wishing-tree  of  Paradise;  and  the  defeated  gods  under 
Indra  besought  ^San-bahl-Mag-po  for  council.  This  divinity  advised  the  gods  to 
call  to  their  aid  tlie  war-god  dOra-lha,  and  also  to  obtain  from  the  deptlis  of  the 
central  ocean  Uie  invisible  armour  and  the  nine  self -created  weapons,  viz. : — (1; 
vMog^hya  hhyung'heHg'riit^  a  lielmet  of  Uio  skeleton  bones  of  the  Garuda  bird ;  (2; 
Khmb'fU-thar'lUhrifjfab,  the  coat  of  mail  shining  like  the  sun;  (8)  Lba'hkcbMtioii^' 
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nectar  dries  up ;  his  wish-granting  tree,  cow  and  horse  die ;  his 
splendid  dress  and  ornaments  grow  dim  and  disappear ;  his  palace 
gets  dilapidated ;  his  flowers  and  garden  fade ;  his  body,  no  longer 
bathed  by  nectar,  loses  its  lostre  and  sweats  like  mortals,  so  that 
his  person  becomes  loathsome  to  his  goddess-companions  and  the 
other  gods,  who  shan  him,  and  so  the  poor  god.di^s  miserably.^  If 
he  has  led  a  virtaons  life  during  his  existence  as  a  god  then  he  may 
be  re-bom  in  heaven,  otherwise  he  goes  to  a  lower  region  and  may 
even  be  sent  to  hell.  Buddha  was  born  twenty  times  as  t|ie 
god  l^kra  or  Indra  (Jupiter)  and  four  times  as  Brahma.*  '* 

The  Buddhist  Hell. 

The  antithesis  to  heaven  is  hell,  which  with  its  awful  lessons 
looms  large  on  the  horizon  of  the  Buddhists.  For  according  to 
their  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
theistic  developments,  their  conception  of  God  as  the  supreme 
type  of  rightrdoing,  they  picture  him  like  a  human  judge  trying 
and  punishing  the  evil-doers;*  although,  with  truly  Buddhist 
idealism,  these  tortures  are  believed  by  the  more  philosophical 
Lamas  to  be  morbid  creations  of  the  individual's  own  ideas,  a  sort 
of  hellish  nightmare.     The  majority  of  the  Lamas,  however,  and 


go-^a,  necklet;  (4)  XoMa^-ml'^Ai-c'd-foiii-foft,  a  weapon  resisting  and  returning 
glove;  (6)  i^in'-hkeh$-'mdak-miif&nrku%  ikvh^  a  breast-plate  entirely  able  to  with- 
stand arrows  and  other  weapons;  (6)  JHl»-iAtbi-1U$^-tkyobt^ed,  a  knee-cap  which 
defends  against  destruction;  (7)  PktAw^tki'dmat^linff^ruq,  a  six-embossed  shield, 
'riio  nine  sorts  of  weapons  are: — (1)  a  *JCorh  or  spiked-disc  whidi  completely 
routes  the  enemy ;  (9)  a  dUra-^a  or  an  axe  wliicli  clwps  tlio  cucniy ;  (8)  a  rol-ffri 
or  sword  which  slices  the  enemy ;  (4)  a  gZhM  or  bow  whicli  scatters  the  brains  of 
the  enemy;  (S)  a  ^mDoK*^  or  arrow  that  pierces  tlie  vitals;  (6)  a  Zkagtpa  or 
noose  wliich  ensnares  the  enemy;  (7)  a  wJhtng  or  spear  which  pierces  the  hearts 
of  the  foe;  (8)  a  Ur-rdo,  a  whirring  sling-stone  that  produces  the  **ur-r^** 
sound  of  a  thunder-dragon;  and  (0)  a  Dotjt  or  tliunder-bolt  whicli  demolislics 
tlie  enemy.  The  story  soems  founded  on  the  BriUunanical  legend  of  Indra 
(Jupiter)  obtaining  from  the  sea  the  talismanic  banner  which  conferred  victory 
over  his  enemies ;  cf.  BriktU  /kMita,  translated  by  Dr.  Ksbk,  J.ILA.S^  vi.,  p.  44. 

The  gods  having  obtained  these  weapons  and  armour,  invited  the  war-god,  wlio 
came  enveloped  in  tliunder-clouds  and  attended  by  his  nine  sons,  and  receiving 
worship  from  indra  and  tlie  other  gods  as  tlie  price  of  his  assistance,  they  assailed 
and  utterly  routed  the  Titans. 

^  Compare  Habdy,  Afaa,  143. 

•  K.D.  BwldAiM  BiriA  a<fr%€$  Ci, 

>  Cf .  Maimb's  works  on  Early  Law. 
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the  laity,  believe  in  the  real  material  character  of  these  hells  and 
their  torture. 

The  Buddhist  hell  (Naraka  ^ )  is  a  true  inferno  situated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  human  earth  like  Hades,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Indian  Pluto,  Yama,  the  king  and  judge  of  the  dead,  who 
however  is  himself  finite  and  periodically  tortured.  Every  day 
he  is  forced  to  swallow  molten  metal.  So,  as  the  shade  of  Achilles 
says,  ^^  it  is  better  to  live  on  earth  as  the  poorest  peasant  than  to 
rule  as  a  prince  of  the  dead."  * 

The  Great  Judgment  is  determined  solely  by  the  person's  own 
d^eds,  and  it  is  concretely  pictured  by  the  ordeal  of  scales,  where 
the  good  deeds,  as  white  pebbles,  are  weighed  against  the  sins,  as 
black  counters,  in  balances,  and  the  judge  holds  a  mirror  which 
reveals  the  soul  in  all  its  nakedness.  ^^  Not  in  the  heavens,  not  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mountains  wilt  thou  find  a  place  where  thou  canst  escape  the  force 
resulting  from  thy  evil  actions."  ^  ^^  Through  the  six  states  of 
transmigration  does  the  power  of  our  actions  lead  us.  A  life  in 
heaven  awaits  the  good.  The  warders  of  hell  drag  the  wicked 
before  the  king  of  hell,  Yama,  who  says  to  them : — 

"  '  Did  you  not  when  on  earth  see  the  five  divine  messengers  sent  to 
warn  you — the  child,  the  old  man,  the  sick,  the  criminal  sufiering 
punishment,  and  the  dead  corpse  9 '  And  the  wicked  man  answers — 
'  I  did  see  them.' 

'^ '  And  didst  thou  not  think  within  thyself :  *'  I  also  am  subject  to 
birth,  old  age,  and  death.  Let  me  be  careful  to  do  good  works  "  ? '  And 
the  wicked  man  answers :  '  1  did  not,  sire ;  I  neglected  in  my  folly  to 
think  of  these  things.' 

"  Then  the  king,  Yamo,  pronounces  his  doom  :  '  These  thy  evil  deeds 
are  not  the  work  of  thy  mother,  father,  relatives,  friends,  advisera. 
Thou  alone  host  done  them  all ;  thou  alone  must  gather  the  fruit.' 
And  the  warders  of  hell  drag  him  to  the  place  of  torment,  rivet  him  to 
red-hot  iron,  plunge  him  in  glowing  seas  of  blood,  torture  him  on 
burning  coals,  and  he  dies  not  till  the  lost  residue  of  his  guilt  has  been 
expiated."  * 

Nor  is  hell  a  complete  expiation  of  ofiences,  for  Buddha  is 
credited  with  saying,  ^<  A  harsh  word  uttered  in  past  times  is 
not  lost,  but  returns  again,"  and  the  Jataka  tales  are  full  of 
incidents  in  illustration. 


^  dmyal-k'ains,  or  *Hho  region  of  toniient/'      ComfMiro  wiUi  Chinciie  voreioii  iii 
Bbal's  OUmo,  p.  66,  teq.  *  Odysuy^  xi.,  481. 

s  DhamiM'jHula,  127.  *  Deva-dutta-tulta,  transl.  by  U.  Oldknbkuq. 
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Hell  ia  diTided  into  numeroua  compartments,  each  with  a 
special  sort  of  torture  devised  to  snit  the  sins  to  be  expiated. 
Only  eight  hells  are  mentioned  in  the  older  Buddhist  books,  but 
the  Lfimas  and  other  <*  northern  "  Buddhists  describe  and  figure 
eight  hot  and  eight  cold  hells  and  also  an  oiiter  hell  (Pratytka 
twiraka),  through  which  all  those  escaping  from  hell  must  pass 
without  a  guide.  The  Br&hmanical  hells  are  multiples  of  seven 
instead  of  eight;  some  of  them  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
Buddhists,  but  they  are  not  ayatomatically  arranged,  and  as  the 
extant  lists  date  no  earlier  than  Manu,  about  400  A.D.,  they 
are  probubly  in  gruut  jHirt  borrowetl  from  the  Buddhists.* 

The  foregutDg  figure*  shows  the 
Lamaist  hells,  but  they  are  seen 
in  greator  detail  in  "  The  Wheel  of 
Life,"  at  page  109. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  hell 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hindu  Styx— the 
Baitarunl'  or  "three  path"  river — 
sits,  according  to  one  version,  an  old 
hag,  a  sort  of  Prosperine,  who  strijis 
ofi'  the  clothes  from  the  new  arrivals, 
and  hangs  them  on  a  tree  behind 
her,*  She  is  160  feet  in  stature,  with 
eyes  like  burning  wheels,  and  she 
desimtohes  the  condemned  souls  along 
their  respective  roads  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment,  but  sometimes 
she  delays  them  with  endless  tasks 

_     „  „  of  heapiniF  up  stones  on  the  banks  of 

Tub  BuDDUiST  Piumphbihb,        „  >  .  i    . 

Btyx,  and  so  prolongs  their  agony. 
The  hot  hells  stand  in  tiers,  one  upon  another,  beginning  at  a 
depth  of  11,900  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  reach 
to  a  depth  of  40,000  miles ;  each  hell  baa  four  gates,  outside 
each  of  which  are  four  an^hells,  thus  making  altogether  136  hot 
hells, 

1  See  »D  (tnlde  by  M.  Leon  Peer,  "L'Eufer  tndjen,"  in  the  J9%antid  Atiatiqat^ 
XX.  (1S92),  and  1.  (New  aerioa  1863),  tor  liata  and  deKription  ot  the  lirihmuiitt  liella. 
1  Kor  Uio  tracing  ot  wliicli  I  am  iudubted  to  Ur.  J.  C.  Wliito. 

*  ^'Tho  ledent  quoon." 

*  H«r  picture  is  given  trom  tlie  Japanese. 
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Tlie  stmoxphere  of  the  belts  is  of  the  deepest  black : — 

'  ■  Light  wu  sbaent  all.    Bellowing  Ui«r«  groui'd 
A  noiae,  m  of  a  mk  in  t«nip«at  tam 
By  mning  winds,  the  ■torroy  blast  of  hell." 

Damtb,  Canto  v.,  29. 

Each  hell  ie  enveloped  by  a  wall  of  fire,  and  the  horrible  tor- 
tnente  are  fit  to  illustrate  Dante's  Jnfemo.    Indeed,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  VkM 
ust    have     seen     a 
iddhist    picture    of 
ese     hells     before 
iting     hia     famous 
classic,  BO  remark- 
able is  the  Bgree- 
ment       betveen 
them.    The  Hctors 
{t'vn-je)   are    sav- 
age    '  flame-en- 
veloped    monsters 
with      heads      of 
H«r  Hwx  Ko.  1.  -  various       animals, 

and  all  their  pin- 
cers, and  other  instruments  of  torture,  are  red-hot. 
The  following  are  the  eight  great  hot  hella. 

1.  Sanjlva  '  — "ftgain  reTiyod,"  Hero  the  wretches  are  cut  and  torn 
to  pieces  and  then  re-united  and  revived  only  to  suffer  the  same  prooeea 
repeated  ad  it\fimtum  throughout  the  period  spent  in  this  hell. 

"  DecaoM  oar  wonnila  lioal  over  ami  anon 
.  Ere  we  appear  before  tlie  Head  again." 

Dahtk,  Canto  xxviit.,  39. 

This  restoration  of  the  body,  in  order  to  subject  it  to  freeh  torture, 
is  an  esaenttal  part  of  the  process  ia  all  the  helia.  The  body  when 
thoroughly  mangled  is  restored  and  thp  racking  torture  applied  afreeh, 
so  that  the  agony  never  ceases.  This  is  the  special  hell  for  suicides, 
morderers,  ignorant  physicians  who  killed  their  patients,  fraudulent 
trustees,  and  tyrants. 

2.  fdftuiUra*-'"  black  lines."  Here  the  victims  are  nailed  down  and 
eight  or  sixteen  black  lines  drawn  by  the  lictors  along  the  body,  which 
is  then  sawn  asunder  along  these  lines  by  a  burning  hot  saw.     Another 
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pnnishment  hero  is  tha  espeoi&l  one  of  th«  slanderer,  or  busy -body,  who 
has  his  or  her  tongue  eal^ged  and  pegged  out  and  constantly  harrowed 
by  spikes  ploughing  through  it.  To  this  hell  are  assigned  tfaoee  who 
during  life  were  disreapectful  to  their  parents,  or  to  Duddha,  or  the 
priests. 

3.  Samfihdla,^  ~  "concentrated  oppression,"      Hero  the  guilty  are 


;Hot  Hsu,  No.  8. 

squeezed  and  crushed  between  animal-headed  mountains,  or  monster 
iron  books.  This  last  is  an  especial  punishment  for  monks,  Inymen  and 
infidels  who  have  disregarded  or  profaned  the  scriptures,  and  also  for 
priests  who  have  taken  money  for  masses  which  they  have  not  performed. 
Others  here  are  pounded  in  iron  mortars  and  beaten  on  annls.  Here 
are  tortured  thieves,  those  who  indulged  in  hatred,  envy,  passion,  the 
users  of  light  weights  and  measures,  and  those  who  cast  refuse  or  dead 
animals  on  the  public  roads. 

4.  Raurava'  =  "  weef^ng  and  screaming."  The  torture  here  is  to  have 
molten  iron  poured  down  the  thro^.  Those  who  were  prisoners,  obstructed 
watercourses,  or  grumbled  agninst  the  weather  ()  clearly  the  Unglish 
hell  1 ),  or  wasted  food,  are  here  tortuired. 
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5.  MaiiAraurava^^ » *'  greater  weeping  aud  sci'eaiiiing."  Here  they  are 
oooked  in  seething  cauldrons  of  molten  iron.  This  is  the  hell  for 
heretics. 

6.  Tdpana^  »  "  heat."  The  condemned  is  enclosed  in  a  red-hot  fiery 
chamber.  In  this  hell  are  punished  those  who  roasted  or  baked  animals 
for  their  food. 

7.  Pral&pana^  =>  "  highest  heat."  A  three4<piked  burning  spear  is 
thrust  into  the  wretch's  body,  which  is  then  rolled  up  within  ml-hot 
iron  plates.  It  is  the  special  torture  for  apostates  and  those  who  reject 
the  truth. 

8.  Atixehi*  a  "  endless  torture."  This  is  the  most  severe  and  longest  of 
all  the  infernal  torments.  The  guilty  is  perpetually  kept  in  flames, 
though  never  consumed.  This  is  the  hell  for  those  who  have  reviled 
Buddha,  and  others  who  have  harmed  or  attempted  to  harm  L&maism 
or  shed  the  blood  of  a  Lima  or  holy-man. 

The  Ck>ld  Hells,  apparently  an  invention  of  the  northern  Buddhists, 
as  cold  was  an  idea  rather  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind,  are  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  universe  below  its  encircling  wall  (Cakravala). 
They  are  encircled  by  icy  mountains  (see  plHte,  page  109),  and  have 
attendants  of  appalling  aspect,  as  in  the  hot  hells.  They  are  thus 
described : — 

1.  ilr6tM2a,'»"  blistered  or  chapped."  The  torture  here  is  constant 
immersion  of  the  naked. person  in  ice  and  glacier  water,  under  which 
the  body  becomes  covered  with  chilblains  (which  torture  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  curse  invented  by  a  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  for 
anyone  who  should  break  the  terms  of  his  charters:  ''May  he  be 
tortured  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  glaciers  and  the  Pennine  army  of  evil 
spirits."*) 

2.  NirarhvdaJ  The  chilblains  are  rudely  scarified,  producing  raw 
sores. 

8.  Atata^  ''  Ach*u  "  or  "  A-ta-ta^**  an  exclamation  of  anguish  beyond 
articulate  expression — which  resounds  through  this  hell. 

4.  UahavaJ  A  worse  degree  of  cold  in  which  the  tongue  is  paralyzed 
and  the  exclamation  Kyi-^U  or  Ha-ha  alone  possible. 

5.  Ahaha.^^  Here  both  jaws  and  teeth  are  spasmodically  clenched 
through  cold. 

6.  Utpala?^  Livid  sores  which  become  everted  like  blue  Ut-pAl 
flowers. 

•  ^u-bod  Ch'cn-po. 

•  TsVba. 

•  Rab-tu  t'8a-w». 

•  tnnar>niod. 

•  Giru-bur  ch*(m.    At^m  sounds  suspiciously  like  Mount  Abu  (II 

•  Quoted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Fn^lindcl  In  J.  li,  Ufog.  &,  IBM. 
»  Ciru-bur-brol-wa. 

•  A-cli*u. 

•  Kyl-'ud. 

••  S<>*t'am>pa. 

"  Ut-pal-lUr  gas-pa. 
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7.  Fadma.^    The  raw  sores  become  like  red  Lotus^flowers. 

8.  Ftmdarika.*  Raw  sores  where  the  flesh  falls  away  from  the  bones 
like  the  petals  of  the  great  Lotus  ;  and  which  are  continually  pecked 
and  gnawed  by  birds  and  insects  with  iron  beaks. 

The  frontier  or  anterior  hells  at  the  exit  from  the  great  hell  are 
called  *'The  near  (to  re-birth)  cycle/''  and  are  divided  into  four 
sections.*  The  first  bordering  hell  consists  of  hot  suffocating 
ashes  with  foul  dead  bodies  and  all  kinds  of  offal.  Then  is 
reached  a  vast  quagmire,  beyond  which  is  a  forest  of  spears  and 
spikesy  which  must  be  traversed  like  the  razor-bridge  in  Muhamma- 
danism  and  in  Bunyan's  PilgrvnCs  Progress.  Then  succeeds  a 
great  river  of  freezing  water;  on  the  further  shore  of  which  the 
ground  is  thickly  set  with  short  squat  tree-trunks,  each  sur- 
mounted by  three  spiked  leaves  which  impale  the  unwary  grop- 
ing fugitives.  Reference  to  these  last  two  localities  occurs  in 
the  ordinary  litany  for  the  dead,  which  says  ^^may  his  c*hu-wo- 
rab-med  ocean  become  a  small  rivulet,  and  the  isal-marri  tree  a 
divine  wish-granting  tree." 

In  addition  to  the  hot  and  cold  hells  are  eighty-four  thousand 
external  hells  (Ne-ts'e-wa,  Skt.  ?  Lokantarika)  situated  mostly  on 
the  earth,  in  mountains,  deserts,  hot  springs,  and  lakes. 

Another  state  of  existence,  little  better  than  that  of  hell,  is 
the.  Preta  (Tib.,  Yi-dag)  or  Jlfo/nes,  a  sort  of  tantalized  ghoul  or 
ghost.  This  world  is  placed  above  hell  and  below  the  Sitavam 
forest,  near  Rajgriha,  in  the  modern  district  of  Patna  in  Bengal. 

These  wretched  starvelings  are  in  constant  distress  through  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.'    This  is  pictured  in  the  Wheel  of 


1  Padma-Itar-gas-pa. 

*  Podma  cli'en-po-ltar-gas  ]m. 

>  ne-'k'or  (=P  Skt,  PraUyka  naraia)  meaning  near  to  re-birtli. 

«  Named  Affni-khadd  (me-ma-mur  gyi  *ohs)  or  the  fiery  pit,  Kunajfunka  (Ro-myag8 
Kjri  'dams)  or  qaagmire  of  carcases,  Kkuradkdrdvaha  (spu-gri  gtanu  ts'al)  or  forest  of 
spikes,  and  Atidkdravana  (ral-gri  loma  nays-ts'al)  or  forest  of  sword-leaves. 

*  Thirty-six  species  are  described  in  five  groups,  namely  :  (1)  p'yt'i  igrih-pa  chan  or 
''the  foreign  or  gentile  horrid  beings,"  (8)  Nang-gi  tffnb-pa  ehan  or  the  Buddhist  horrid 
beings,  (3)  Zoi-ikom-gyi  agrib-pa  ekan  or  the  eating  and  drinking  horrid  beings  — these 
are  they  who  on  eating  and  drinking  have  the  ingested  material  converted  into  lacerat- 
ing weapons,  (4) and  (5)  iha-tkor  or  free  Yi-dags.  The  latter  are  not  confined 

in  the  Preto-prison,  but  are  free  to  roam  about  in  the  human  world^in  graveyardsi 
etc.,— and  injure  roan.  These  are  (Bsal's  Catena,  67)  1 ,  Flat-bodied ;  8,  Needle-mouthed ; 
3,  Vomit-eaters ;  4,  Filth-eaters ;  5,  Mist-eaters ;  6,  Water-feeders ;  7t  Scarcely  seen ; 
8,  Spittle-feeders;  0,  Hair-eaters;  10,  Blood-suckers;  11,  Notion-feeders;  12,  Flesh- 
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Life,  also  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  is  the  special  tormetit 
for  those  who,  in  their  earthly  career,  were  miserly,  covetous, 
uncharitable,  or  gluttonous.  Jewels,  food,  and  drink  are  found 
in  plenty,  but  the  Pretas  have  mouths  no  bigger  than  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  and  gullets  no  thicker  in  diameter  than  a  hair, 
through  which  they  cod  never  ingest  a  eatisfying  amount  of 


T*NT«UUD  yplBTTS. 

food  for  their  huge  bodies.  And  when  any  food  is  taken  it 
beoomee  burning  hot,  and  changes  in  the  stomach  into  sharp 
knives,  sawi,  and  other  weapons,  which  lacerate  their  way  out 
firom  the  bowels  to  the  surbce,  making  large  painful  wounds. 
They  are  constantly  crying  "water,  water,  give  waterl"  And  the 
thirst  is  expressed  in  the  picture  by  a  flame  which  is  seen  to  issue 
from  their  parched  mouths,  and  whenever  they  attempt  to  touch 

MLtcn ;  18,  Incenie-teeden :  14,PiT(ir-iiuken:  IS,  Secret  piyGn;  IB,  Earth  lurken; 

IT.Spirit'nppeni  IS.FUmft'biiniera',  ISiBaby-cnatclien;  W),SakHlwell««:SI ; 

ll,Kiiig  Tunk'a  dub-bolden :  S3,  SUrrelinca;  M,  lUby-eaten ;  S5,  Vital-eaten ;  3S, 
Bakthaa;  37,  Smoke-eaten:  16,  Hanh-dvellen :  19,  Wind-eaten;  30,  Aah-fceden; 
81.  PoiMm-eaters;  81,  DeaartrUTcn;  33,  Spark-teoden;  U,  TreeHlwellen ;  SB,  Bowl- 
dwellcn;  80,  Body-kUlen. 
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water  it  changes  to  liquid  fire.  Avalokita  is  frequently  figured 
in  the  act  of  giving  water  to  these  Pretas  to  relieve  their  misery.^ 
And  a  famous  story  of  Buddha  credits  the  great  MSudgalyS- 
ySna,  the  right-hand  disciple  of  **  the  Blessed  One,"  with  having 
descended  into  the  Preto-world  to  relieve  his  mother.  As  this 
story,  the  Avalambana  Sutra,  dating  to  before  the  third  century 
A.D.,  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  this  tantalizing  purgatory,  and 
also  illustrates  the  rites  for  extricating  the  starveling  ghosts,*  it 
is  here  appended. 

MIuDQALTIyZna'B  DSSCBMT   INTO  THB   PRSTA   PUBOATOBT. 

Thus  have  I  heard.  Buddha  at  one  time  was  residing  in  the  country 
of  Sr&yasti,  in  the  garden  of  Jeta,  the  friend  of  the  orphans.  At  this 
time  Mugalan,  having  begim  to  acquire  the  six  supernatural  powers 
(irrdhi)^  desiring  above  all  things,  from  a  motive  of  piety,  to  deliver 
his  father  and  mother,  forthwith  called  into  use  his  power  of  super- 
natural sight,  and  looking  throughout  the  world  he  beheld  his  unhappy 
mother  existing  vrithout  food  or  drink  in  the  world  of  Preku  (hungiy 
ghosisV  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  Mugalan,  moved  with  filial  pity, 
immediately  presented  to  her  his  alms-bowl  filled  with  rice.  His  mother 
then  taking  the  bowl  in  her  left  hand,  endeavoured  with  her  right  to 
convey  the  rice  to  her  mouth,  but  before  it  came  near  to  her  lips,  lo  I 
the  rice  was  converted  into  fiexy  ashes,  so  that  she  could  not  eat  thereof. 
At  the  sight  of  this  Mugalan  uttered  a  piteous  cry,  and  wept  many 
tears  as  he  bent  his  way  to  the  place  where  Buddha  was  located. 
Arrived  there,  he  explained  what  had  happened,  and  awaited  Buddha's 
instruction.  On  this  the  Master  opened  his  mouth,  and  said, "  The  sin 
which  binds  your  mother  to  this  unhappy  fate  is  a  very  grievous  one ; 
from  it  you  can  never  by  your  own  strength  rescue  her,  no  I  nor  yet 
all  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  men  or  divine  beings  :  not  all  these 
are  equal  to  the  task  of  deliverance.  But  by  assembling  the  priests  of 
the  ten  quarters,  through  their  spiritual  energy,  deliverance  may  be 
had.  I  will  now  recount  to  you  the  method  of  rescue  from  this  and 
all  similar  calamities."  Then  Buddha  continued:  "On  the  15th  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  the  priests  of  the  ten  quarters  being  gathered 
together  ought  to  present  an  ofiering  for  tne  rescue  of  ancestors 
during  seven  generations  past,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, every  kind  of  choice  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  sleeping  materials 
and  beds.  These  should  be  ofiered  up  by  the  assembled  priesthood  as 
though  the  ancestors  themselves  were  present,  by  which  they  shall 
obtain  deliverance  from  the  pains,  and  be  bom  at  once  in  a  condition 
of  Happiness  in  heaven."    And,  moreover,  the  World-honoured  One 

^  See  my  *'  Indian  Cult  of  Avalokita,"  /.  R.  A.  S,,  p.  1,  and  plates  ii.  and  iii.,  1894. 
s  Translated  by  S.  Bial  in  The  Ori^Ual,  November  6th,  1876.    A  dramaUxod  version 
is  common  in  China.— Cf.  Let  jFites  annttelUmeiU  oMMt  d  Smoin,  J.  J.  M.  de  Oboot. 
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• 

taught  his  followers  certain  words  to  be  repeated  at  the  offering  of  •      e 
sacrifices,  bj  which  the  virtue  thereof  would  be  certainly  secured. 

On  this  Mugalan  with  joy  accepted  the  instruction,  and  by  means  of 
this  institution  rescued  his  mother  from  her  sufferings. 

And  so  for  all  future  time  this  means  of  deliverance  shall  be  effectual 
for  the  purpose  designed,  as  year  by  year  the  offerings  are  presented 
according  to  the  form  delivered  by  Buddha. 

Having  heard  these  words,  Mugalan  and  the  rest  departed  to  their 

several  places,  with  joyous  hearts  and  glad  thoughts. 

•  

Belated  apparently  to  this  story  is  the  Lamaist  account  of  '*  The 
queen  of  the  PretM  with  the  fiery  mouth,"  whom  the  LSmas 
identify  with  the  celebrated  Yakahini  fiendess  Hariti,  for  whom 
and  her  five  hundred  sons  they  daily  reserve  some  of  their  food, 
relating  in  support  of  this  practice  the  following  story,  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  story  of  Hariti  in  the  Bainakuia  Svira : — 

HASm,   THS  CBILD-BATIRO   YIKSHIKI,   AMD   '*  QUBBW   OF   PESTAS." 

Hariti,  queen  of  the  hungry  ghouls  with  the  burning  mouths,  had 
five  hundred  children,  whom  she  fed  on  livinff  children.  The  great 
Buddha,  "  Mohugalaputra,"  coming  to  her  dwelling,  hid  away  Pii^;a]a, 
the  youngest  and  most  beloved  of  her  sons,  in  his  begging-bowl,  un- 
known to  the  gods  or  demons.  The  mother,  on  her  return,  was  drowned 
in  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  son,  and  in  her  distress  appealed 
to  the  omniscient  Mohusalaputra  for  aid  to  recover  him.  The  Buddha 
then  showed  her  Pingala  within  his  bowl,  yet  all  the  efforts  of  Hariti 
and  her  demons  failed  to  release  him.  So  she  besought  Buddha  for  aid, 
who  replied,  "  You,  with  five  hundred  children,  mercilessly  devour  the 
children  of  men  who  have  only  two  or  three,  yet  you  grieve  at  the  loss 
of  only  one  1 "  The  /V«<a-queen  declared  that  this  one  was  the  most 
precious  of  all,  and  she  vowed  that  were  he  released  she  never  again 
would  devour  human  children.  The  Buddha,  consenting,  restored  her 
chOd,  and  gave  her  the  three  Befuges  and  the  five  Precepts,  and  (say 
the  Lftmas)  he  promised  that  in  future  all  Buddhist  monks  would  give 
her  a  handful  of  their  daily  food.* 

This  practice  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hindu  offering  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  manes  of  departed  relatives,  the  Sraddha 
ceremonial. 

Flying  visits  of  mortals  to  Hades,  having  their  parallels  in 


>  The  Japanese  version  of  tliis  legend  snd  its  pictorial  Illustration  are  published 
by  Or.  A.  W.  F^^nks,  P.ItSn  in  Jour,  Soc,  Anii^fiarU$,  Vol.  liii.,  1802.  Buddba  further 
informed  her  that  "Tou  were  the  ninth  daughter  of  King  Chia-ye  at  the  time  of 
Buddha  Ki^yapa,  and  performed  many  great  and  meritorious  actions.  But  because 
you  did  not  keep  the  preoepts  you  reoeiTod  the  form  of  a  demon.** 

H  2 
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Odysseu's  and  Dapte'n  visits  to  purgatory,  are  found  in  I^maismf 
where  they  are  knovm  as  De4oky  or  *^the  ghostly  returning,** 
and  are  used  for  stirring  the  people  to  good  behaviour. 

Buddhist  Metaphtsios, 

*  Buddha,  being  a  Hindu,  accepted  the  Hindu  theory  of  the 
universe  and  its  &ntastic  world-system,  with  the  modifications 
above  indicated,  and  he  started  also  with  the  current  notions  of 
metempsychosis  and  Karma  as  part  of  his  mental  furniture. 

According  to  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  or  more  properly 
palingenesis,  which  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hellenic 
and  even  Jewish  literature,  and  western  fairy-tales, 

"  The  soul  that  rises  ynih  us,  our  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting."— Wordsworth. 

Death  merely  alters  the  form,  but  does  not  break  the  continuity  of 
the  life,  which  proceeds  from  death  to  re-birth,  and  fresh  deaths 
to  fresh  re-births  in  constant  succession  of  changing  states,  dis- 
solving and  evolving  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  universe  ftfter 
a  kalpa^  or  almost  an  eternity  of  ages.  How  Buddba  modified 
this  doctrine  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

Ka/rma^  or  the  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution,  is  accepted  as 
regards  its  general  principle,  even  by  such  modem  men  of  science 
as  Huxley.'    It  explains  all  the  acts  and  events  of  one's  life  as 

^  Tibetan,  las  and  p'rin-las. 

s  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lecture  on  EvoluHon  and  Ethie$  says  :-^ 

**  Everyday  experience  familiarizes  us  with  the  facts  which  are  grouped  under  the 
name  of  heredity.  Every  one  of  us  bears  upon  him  obvious  marks  of  bis  parentage, 
perhaps  of  remoter  relationships.  More  particularly  the  sum  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a 
certain  way,  wliich  we  call  *  character '  is  often  to  be  traced  through  a  long  series  of 
progenitors  and  collaterals.  So  we  may  justly  say  that  this  '  character,'  this  moral 
and  intellectual  essence  of  a  man  does  veritably  pass  over  from  one  fleshy  tabernacle 
to  another  and  does  really  transmigrate  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  new- 
born infant  the  character  of  the  stock  lies  latent,  and  the  Ego  is  little  more  than  a 
bundle  of  potentialities,  but,  very  early,  these  become  actualities :  from  childhood  to 
age  they  manifest  themselves  in  dulness  or  brightness,  weakness  or  strength,  vicious- 
ness  or  uprightness :  and  with  each  feature  modified  by  confluence  with  another 
character,  if  by  nothing  else,  the  character  passes  on  to  its  incarnation  in  new 
bodies. 

*<The  Indian  philosophers  called  character,  as  thus  defined,  *  Karma.'  It  Is  this 
Karma  which  passed  from  life  to  life  and  linked  them  in  the  chain  of  transmigrations ;' 
and  they  held  that  it  is  modified  in  each  life,  not  merely  by  confluence  of  parentage 
but  by  its  own  acts       *••#••#• 

**  lu  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  tendency  of  a  germ  to  develop  according  to  a 
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the  results  of  deeds  done  in  previous  existences,  and  it  creates  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments^  sinking  the  wicked  through 
the  lower  stages  of  human  and  animal  existence,  and  even  to  hell, 
and  lifting  the  good  to  the  level  of  mighty  kings,  and  even  to  the 
gods. 

In  this  way  Buddha  explained  all  the  acts  and  events  of  his  life,  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  success  and  fiulures,  his  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses, as  results  of  things  done  by  him  in  previous  states  of  life, 
which  he  recalled  to  mind  as  occasion  arose  for  teaching  purposes. 
And  thus  those  anecdotes  of  the  antecedent  lives  of  the  Buddha, 
— the  so-called  ^  Jdtaka  tales " — ^with  the  moral  lessons  derived 
from  them,  came  to  be  among  the  most  cherished  items  of 
Buddhist  belief.' 

The  various  regions  of  re-birth  or  **  ways  **  of  life,  the  so-called 
Oatiy^  are  pictorially  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
called  **  The  Wheel  of  Life."  They  are  given  as  six  (or  five,  as  with 
the  primitive  Buddhists  when  the  Titwns  were  not  seiiArately 
represented),  and  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  order  of  Uieir  su- 
periority : — 

1st    The  Gods  (Swra  or  Deva^  Tibetan,  Lha). 

2nd.  Titans  {Aaura^  T.,  Lha-mar-yin). 

Srd.  Man  (A^OfTO,  T.,  Mi). 

4th.  Beasts  (Tiryak,  T.,  Du-d6>). 

5th.  Tantalized  Ghosts  (Preta,  T.,  Yi-dvag). 
6th.  Hell  (Naraka,  T.,  Nal-k'am). 

Boumouf  *  writing  from  Chinese  and  Ceylonese  sources,  classes 
man  above  the  Titbns,  but  the  order  now  givenr  is  that  adopted  by 


certain  specific  type,  0.^.,  of  the  Udney-bean  seed  to  grow  into  a  plant  having  aU  the 
characters  of  Fha$0elu$  9ulffmrU,.iB  its  *  Karma.'  It  is  the '  last  inheritor  and  the  last 
result  of  all  the  conditions  that  hare  effected  a  line  of  ancestry  which  goes  back  for 
many  millions  of  years  to  the  time  when  life  first  appeared  on  earth.'  As  Professor 
Rhys  t)aTids  aptly  says,  the  snowdrop  *  is  a  snowdrop  and  not  an  oak,  and  Just  that 
Idnd  of  a  snowdrop,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  Karma  of  an  endless  series  of 
past  existences.' " 

&  Buddlui's  births  are  usually  numbered  at  660,  of  which  the  latter  and  more  im- 
portant are  called  "  the  Qreat  Births."  For  list  of  different  forms  of  existence  ascribed 
to  Buddha  in  his  prerious  births  see  Rkts  Datids'  Jdtaia  ToUm.  Cf .  also  Oowbll's 
edition  of  the  Jfttakas  translated  from  the  PUi,  and  Ramtoh's  Tales  from  the 
Tibetan. 

«  "8kt,  OdH;  Tib.,  gro-bahi  rigi."  •  Literally  ••  the  bent  goers.** 

*  LdMt  d€  la  bonne  Loit  p.  877. 
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the  L&mas.^    Ezistenoe  in  the  first  three  worlds  is  considered 
superior  or  good,  and  in  the  last  three  inferior  or  bad.    And  these 


'«i4»  ^  JMcofw  ^^ 


TO  Whsil  ov  Lira. 
(8c«  p.  108.) 

worlds  are  shown  in  this  relation  in  the  picture,  the  highest  being 
heaven,  and  the  lowest  hell. 

The  six  regions  of  re-birth  are  shown  in  the  middle  whorl. 

i  Gonf .,  Habdt's  Mon.  qf  Bwddkitm^  p.  87.  The  Lftmaist  account  is  contained  in  the 
*'«iik>n-pa*f  mdsod,"  tranaUted  by  Lotsawa  Bande-ctpal  t'toeKB  from  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Pandit  Vasubandhu,  etc. 
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They  are  demarcated  from  each  other  by  rainbow-coloured  cordons 
representing  the  atmospheric  zones  that  separate  the  different 
worlds.  No  place  is  allotted  to  the  other  phases  of  existence  be- 
lieved in  by  the  Lamas,  namely,  the  everlasting  existence  in  the 
western  paradise  of  Sukhdvaii  and  of  the  celestial  Buddhas  and 
demoniacal  protectors  of  Lamaism,  and  the  expressed  absence  of 
sach  expressions  of  the  current  modem  beliefs  fiftvours  the  claim  of 
this  picture  to  considerable  antiquity. 

Of  these  six  states  all  have  already  been  described  except  the 
third  and  fourth,  namely,  the  state  of  being  a  man  or  a  beast,  a 
reference  to  the  BudcDiist  conception  of  which  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  picture  of  The  Wheel  of  Life. 

The  most  pessimistic  view  is  of  course  taken  of  human  lifa 
It  is  made  to  be  almost  unalloyed  misery,  its  striving,  it  perenni- 
ally unsatisfied  desire,  its  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  thirst  and 
hunger,  depression  even  by  surfeiting  with  food,  anxiety  of  the 
poor  for  their  daily  bread,  of  the  fiurmer  for  his  crops  and  cattle, 
unfulfilled  desires,  separation  from  relatives,  subjection  to  temporal 
laws,  infirmities  of  old  age  and  disease,  and  accidents  are  amongst 
the  chief  miseries  referred  to.  The  miseries  of  human  existence 
are  classed  into  eight  sections,  viz. :  The  miseries  of  (1)  birth  j 
(2)  old  age ;  (3)  sickness ;  (4)  death ;  (5)  ungratified  wishes  and 
struggle  for  existence ;  (6)  misfortunes  and  punishments  for  law- 
breoking ;  (7)  separifttion  from  relatives  and  cherished  objects ;  (8) 
offensive  objects  and  sensations. 

In  the  picture  the  following  phases  of  life  are  depicted  amongst 
others : — 

1st.  Birth  in  a  cottage. 

2nd.  Children  at  play. 

3rd.  Manhood,  village  scenes,  people  drinking  wine  under  shade 

of  a  tree,  a  man  playing  a  flute,  women  spinning  and 

weaving,  a  borrower,  two  traders,  a  drunken  man. 
4th.  Labour  by  sweat  of  brow,  men  tilling  a  field,  gathering  fuel 

in  a  forest,  carrying  a  heavy  load, 
fith.  Accident,  a  man  and  horse  &lling  into  a  river. 
6th.  Crime,  two  men  fighting,  one  under  trial  before  the  judge, 

and  one  undergoing  corporal  punishment. 
7th.  Temporal  government :  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
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8th.  Old  age — decrepit  old  people. 
9th.  Disease,  a  physician  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  patient, 
loth.  Death,  a  corpse  with  a  LSma  feeling  whether  breath  be 
extinct,  and  a  LSma  at  the  head  doing  worship,  and  a 
woman  and  other  relatives  weeping. 
11th.  Faneral  ceremonies.    A  corpse  being  carried  off  to  the 
funeral  pyre  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  preceded  by  a  Lfima 
blowing  a  thigh-bone  trumpet  and  rattling  a  hand 
drum :  he  also  has  hold  of  the  end  of  a  white  scarf  which 
is  affixed  to  the  corpse.    The  object  of  this  scarf  is  to 
guide  the  soul  by  the  white  path  to  the  pyre  so  that  it 
may  be  disposed  of  in  the  orthodox  manner,  and  have 
the  best  chance  of  a  good  re-birth,  and  may  not  stray 
and  get  caught  by  outside  demons.     Behind  the  corpse- 
bearer  is  a  porter  with  food  and  drink  offerings,  and  last 
of  all  a  mourning  relative. 
12th.  Religion  is  represented  by  a  temple  placed  above  all  other 
habitations  with  a  L&ma  and  monk  performing  worship ; 
and  a  hermit  in  his  cell  with  bell,  t;a7Va-sceptre,  and 
thigh-bone  trumpet ;   and  a  stupa  or  caitya  {Mori^a) 
circumambulated  by  a  devotee. 
The  state  of  the  beasts  is  one  of  greater  misery  even  than  the 
human.    In  the  picture  are  shown  land  and  aquatic  animals  of 
various  kinds  devouring  one  another,  the  larger  preying  on  the 
small ;  and  also  small  ones  combining  to  catch  and  kill  the  larger 
ones.    Human  hunters  also  are  setting  nets  for,  and  others  are 
shootinff  game.    Domestic  animals  are  shown  laden  with  burdens, 
or  ploughing  and  being  goaded  ;  some  are  being  milked  and  shorn 
of  their  wool,  others  are  being  branded  or  castrated  or  having  their 
nostrils  bored,  others  killed  for  their  flesh  or  skin,  etc.     All  are 
suffering  great  misery  through  the  anxiety  and  pains  of  preying 
or  being  preyed  upon.    In  the  water  is  shown  a  Ndga  or  merman's 
house,  with  its  inmates  in  grief  at  being  preyed  upon  by  the 
Garuda,  a  monster  bird,  like  the  fabled  roc^  which  by  the  rush  pf 
air  from  its  wings  cleaves  the  sea  to  its  depths  in  its  search  for 
NdgcbB. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  Buddha's  conception  of 
Human  Life— 
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Buddha's  Conobftion  op  the  Cause  of  I^ife 

AND  OF  Misery.^ 

Apart  from  its  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  earlier  intel- 
lectual life  of  humanity,  the  Buddhist  ontology,  the  most  won- 
derful, perhaps,  the  world  has  seen,  possesses  a  paramount  interest 
for  all  who  would  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  religion 
And  ethics  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Buddha  formulated  his  view  of  life  into  a  twelve-linked  closed 
chain  called  *Hhe  Wheel  of  Life  or  of 'Becoming"*  {BhavcLcaJera)^ 
or  the  Causal  Nexus  (Pratitya  Samutpdda) ;  which  he  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  Vinaya  scripture  itself,  to  have  thought  out  under 
the  Tree  of  Wisdom.*  The  way  in  which  the  narrative  is  couched, 
leads,  indeed,  to  the  impression  that  it  was  precisely  the  insight 
into  this  "  Wheel  of  Life  **  which  constituted  his  Buddhahood,  and 
distinguished  him  fix>m  the  other  Arhats.  However  this  may 
be,  he  gave  it  a  very  leading  place  in  his  philosophy,  so  that  the 
stanzii  recounting  its  utterance,  Ye^  dJuirmd  hetuf  etc.,  termed 
by  English  writers  '*  The  Buddhist  Creed,''  is  the  most  frequent  of 
all  Buddhist  inscriptions,  and  was  certainly  in  olden  days  &miliar 
to  every  lay  Buddhist ;  and  it  is  practically  identical  with  *'  The 
four  noble  Truths,''  omitting  only  the  initial  expression  of 
"  suffering."  * 

1  Tho  balk  of  this  arUde  appAarod  in  the  J.ILA,S.  (1894),  pp.  867*  etc. 
t  Vinafa  TtxU^  Vol  L,  pp.  74-81. 

*  **  Of  all  objects  which  proceed  from  a  Cause 
The  Tathigatha  has  explained  the  cause, 
And  he  has  egplained  their  cessation  also ; 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Samaaa." 

Vinaya  Fecfi,  i.,  14S. 
«  This  famous  stansa,  says  Professor  Rhts  Datios  (  Vimaya  Texts,  i^  140),  doubtless 
alludes  to  the  formula  of  the  twelve  Nidinad.  **  The  Ohain  of  Causation,  or  the  doc* 
trine  of  tlie  twelve  Kidinas  (causes  of  existence)  contains,  as  has  often  been  observed 
in  a  more  developed  form,  an  answer  to  the  same  problem  to  which  the  second  and 
third  of  the  four  Noble  Truths  (Ariya  Sacca)  also  try  to  give  a  solution,  vis^  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  destruction  of  suffering.  The  Noble  Truths  simply  reduce  the 
origin  of  suffering  to  thirst  or  desire  (Tanhft)  in  its  threefold  form,  thirst  for  plessure, 
thirst  for  existence,  thlrrt  for  prosperity  (see  1.,  8,  SO).  In  the  system  of  the  twelve 
nidinas  Thirst  also  has  found  Its  place  among  the  causes  of  suffering,  but  it  is  not 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause.  A  concatenation  of  other  categories  Is  inserted 
between  taahft  and  its  ultimateeffect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  causes 
is  oafried  on  further  beyond  taahJL  The  question  is  here  asked,  what  does  taahft  come 
from  ?  and  thus  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  led  back  to  Atiggd  (Ignorsnce)  as 
its  deepest  root.  We  may  add  that  the  redactors  of  the  Pitakss  who,  of  course,  could 
not  but  observe  this  parallellty  between  the  second  and  third  Arlya  Saocas  and  the 
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Yet  though  this  chain  forms  the  chief  comer-stone  of  Bud- 
dhism, it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  two  European  scholars 
are  agreed  upon  the  exact  nature  and  signification  of  some  of  its 
chief  links,  while  the  sequence  of  several  links  is  deemed  self- 
contradictory  and  impossible;  and  even  the  alleged  continuity  of 
the  whole  is  doubted.  The  best  western  authorities  who  have 
attempted  its  interpretation,  Ghilders  ^  and  Pro!  U.  Oldenberg, 
have  practically  given  up  the  problem  in  despair ;  the  latter  ex- 
claiming, ^'  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  find 
out  its  meaning,  to  trace  from  beginning  to  end  a  connected 
meaning  in  this  formula."  ' 

Such  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  *'  chain "  is  mainly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  no  commentary  on  its  subtle  formula 
has  ever  been  published ;  and  that  the  only  means  hitherto  avail- 
able for  its  interpretation  have  been  the  ambiguous  PUli  and  San- 
skrit terminology  for  the  links  themselves.  Thus,  for  one  only 
of  these  links,  namely,  Sa/hskdra^  the  following  are  some  of  the 
many  renderings  which  have*  been  attempted : — 

"  Oonstractingy  preparing,  perfecting,  embellishing,  aggregation ; 
matter ;  JTarma,  the  JSkandhas. — ('As  a  technical  term,  Sankdro  has 
several  decided  shades  of  meaning  ...  in  fact,  Sankhftro  includes 
everything  of  which  impermanence  may  be  predicated,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  everything  which  springs  from  a  cause' — ^Ghilders.)' 
Les  Concepts. — (Bumouf )  ^ ;  Composition  notion  (Csoma) ;  Willen 
(Schmidt);  Discrimination  (Hardy);  Les  iddes  (Foucaux)';  Ten- 
dencies, potentialities,  confections  (Rhys  Davids)  ;'  Qestaltungen : 
shapes  and  forms  (H.  Oldenberg) ;  Conformations  (W.  Hoey). 

This  bewildering  obscurity  of  its  terminology  has  somewhat 


syBtem  of  the  twelve  Nidanas  go  so  far  in  one  inatance  (Ai^ttara  Nikaya,  Tika 
Nip&ta,  fol.  ie  of  the  Phayre  MS.)  as  to  directly  replace  in  giving  the  text  of  Uie  four 
Ariya  Saccaa  Uie  second  and  third  of  these  by  the  twelve  Nid&nas  In  direct  and  reverse 
order  respectively." — Vinaya  Textt^  i.,76. 

1  Couubookb's  Mii,  Eunyt  Snd  ed.,  ii.,  463  itq, 

s  Bvddka,  etc,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  W.  boey,  p.  226.  Recently  Mr.  H.  G.  Warren,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  {Prao,  American  Onental  SoeUiyf  Ap.  0-8,  1898,  p.  aucvii),  has  ad- 
vocated a  looser  meaning  for  the  word  poceaya,  usually  translated  **  cause,"  without, 
however,  getting  rid  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  which  beset  the  interpretation  of 
the  chain.  ^ 

»  P«K  Dirt.,  p.  468. 

*P.  608. 

*  These  last  four  authors  are  quoted  through  Kopfbk,  i.,  604. 

*  Jhuidkiem,  p.  91,  where  the  fifty-two  divisions  are  enumerated. 
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displaced  the  chain  from  its  due  prominence  in  the  European 
books  on  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  importance  claimed  for 
it  by  Buddhists. 

Now  I  have  lately  discovered  among  the  frescoes  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  oaves  of  Aja^^  in  .central  India,  a  picture,  over  thirteen 
centuries  old,  which  supplies  a  valuable  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  portrays  in  concrete  form  those  metaphysical  conceptions 
— ^the  so-called  Nidami — ^which,  in  their  Pali  and  Sanskrit  termi- 
nology, have  proved  so  puzzling  to  European  scholars.  And,  as 
this  picture,  supplemented  by  its  Tibetan  versions  and  its  detailed 
explanation  as  given  me  by  learned  Lamas,  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it,  and  possess  its  traditional  interpretation,^  affords 
a  clue  to  much  that  is  imperfectly  understood,  and  helps  to  settle 
disputed  points  of  fundamental  importance,  these  advantages  seem 
to  justify  my  bringing  it  to  notice,  and  may  also,  I  hope,  justify 
my  attempt,  however  crude,  at  exhibiting  its  continuity  as  a  com- 
plete authentic  account  of  human  life  from  the  absolute  stand- 
point of  the  earliest  Buddhist  philosophy. 

One  important  result  of  this  new  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
formula  will  be  to  show  that  it  seems  to  possess  more  in  common 
with  modem  philosophic  methods  and  speculations  than  is  usually 
suspected.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
at  a  period  before  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  and  at  a  time  when  writing  was  still  unknown  in 
India,  an  Indian  anchorite  evolved  in  the  main  by  private  study 
and  meditation  an  ontological  system  which,  while  having  much  in 
common  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Kant,*  and  the  most 
profound  and  celebrated  speculations  of  modem  times  (such  as 
those  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Schopenhauer,  and  Hartmann),  yet 
far  surpassed  these  in  elaborateness.  And  as  this  bold  system 
formed  the  basis  of  Buddhist  ethics,  its  formulas  came  to  be  re- 
presented for  teaching  purposes  in  concrete  pictorial  form  in  the 
vestibules  of  the  Indian  monasteries  and  temples,  as  they  still  are 
in  Tibet  and  China;  and  although  the  impermanence  of  the 


1  As  current  in  medinval  Indian  Buddhism. 

s  Buddha  seems  to  have  propounded  tlie  same  truth  which  Plato  and  Utterly  Kant 
were  nerer  tired  of  repeating,  that  **  this  world  which  appears  to  the  senses  has  no 
true  Being,  but  only  ceaseless  Becoming ;  it  is  and  it  is  not,  and  its  comprehension  is 
not  ao  much  knowledge  as  illusion.*' 
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maiemls  of  the  painter's  art  has  unfortunately  deprived  us  of 
most  of  its  traces  in  India,  where  Buddhism  has  been  extinct  for 
centuries,  yet  I  have  found  it  as  a  relic  in  the  deserted  cave- 
temples  of  Ajai^ta.^ 

Buddha  himself  may,  as  the  L&mas  relate,  have  originated  the 
picture  of  *'  The  Wheel  of  Life,"  by  drawing  it  in  diagrammatic 
fashion  with  grains  of  rice,  from  a  stalk  which  he  had  plucked 
while  teaching  his  disciples  in  a  rice-field.  The  introduction  of 
the  pictorial  details  is  ascribed  to  the  great  Indian  monk  NEgSr- 
juna,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  successors  of  the  Scythian  king  Kanishka,  who  we  know  from 
Hiuen  Tsiang  employed  artists  in  great  numbers  in  the  decoration 
of  Buddhist  buildings.  These  pictorial  details,  however,  are  alleged 
to  be  objective  representations  of  the  self-same  similes  used 'by 
Buddha  himself,  who,  as  is  clear  from  his  SvJtras  or  sermons,  con- 
stantly used  homely  similes  and  allegories  to  illustrate  his 
doctrines.  And  a  general  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
picture  occurs  in  the  DivydvaddnaJ 

The  particular  Indian  painting  from  Ajan^a  on  which  the  pre- 
sent article  is  based,  is  attributed  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,' 
while  the  Tibetan  picture  which  supplements  it,  is  alleged,  and 
with  reason,  to  be  a  copy  of  one  brought  to  Tibet  by  the  Indian 
monk  ^*  Bande  Yeshe,"  in  the  eighth  century  a.d,^ 


1  See  its  photograph  accompanying  my  article  in  J.KA.SL,  1894,  p.  870. 

>  As  noted  by  Prof.  Oowell  (AUiira'B  JHuertaHantoi^  EaarlyLaw  aand  ChuUm,  p.50),  for 
which  reference  I  am  indebted  to  lira.  Bhys  Davids.  In  the  DiyyfiTadAna,  pp.  299-800, 
it  is  related  how  Buddha,  while  at  the  Squirrel's  Feeding-grouHd  (Kolandaka)  in  the 
Venuyana  forest  near  Rajagriha,  instructed  Ananda  to  make  a  wheel  (cakram  karayi- 
tavyam)  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  another  disciple,  Miudgalyfiyftna,  saw 
When  he  visited  other  spheres,  which  it  seems  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The 
wheel  was  to  have  five  spokes  (pancagandakam),  between  which  were  to  be  depicted 
the  hells,  animals,  pretas,  gods,  and  men.  In  the  middle  a  dove  (p&r&vata),  a  ser- 
pent, and  a  hog  were  to  symbolise  lust,  hatred,  and  ignorance.  All  round  the  tire  was 
to  go  the  twelve-fold  circle  of  causation  in  the  regular  and  inverse  order.  Beings 
were  to  be  represented  **  as  being  bom  in  a  supernatural  way  (anpapadukah)  as  by  the 
machinery  of  a  water-wheel  falling  from  one  state  and  being  produced  in  another." 
Buddha  himself  is  to  be  outside  the  wheel.  The  wheel  was  made  and  placed  in  the 
**  Grand  entrance  gateway  "  (dvarakoshthake),  and  a  bhikshu  appointed  to  interpret  it. 

*  Bdbosss,  in  Mock  Tmniplet,  809. 

*  And  now  at  Sam-yas  monastery.  For  a  technical  description  of  it  by  me  see 
j,A,3.B,,  Ixi.,  p.  188  aeq»  A  confused  copy  of  the  picture  was  figured  by  Oxqbqi 
(Alpkdb,  Tibii),  and  partly  reproduced  by  Foucaux,  AnnaUt  du  Musit  Ouxvul,  Tbme 
siziAme,  1884,  p.  290,  but  in  neither  case  with  any  explanatory  description  of  its  details. 
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The  Tibetan  form  of  the  picture  ^  here  given  should  be  studied 
with  its  Kej  (p.  102).  It  is  a  disc  or  wheel,  symbolizing  the  end- 
less cycle  of  Life  {Mmsdra)^  of  which  each  re-birth  is  a  revolution. 
The  wheel  is  held  in  the  clutches  of  a  monster,  who  represents  the 
hideousness  of  the  Clinging  to  Life.  The  broad  tire  is  occupied 
by  the  Causal  Nexus,  and  the  nave  by  the  three  vices  or  delu- 
sions, *^  The  Daughters  of  Desire,*'  the  three  vices — Rdga^  Dveaa^ 
Moha.  Lust,  ill-will,  stupidity,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  re-birth, 
and  are  figured  here,  as  in  the  other  Indian  picture  on  page  6,  as 
a  dove,  serpent,  and  pig,  appropriately  coloured  red,  green,  and 
black ;  while  the  body  of  the  wheel,  which  is  considered  to  be  in 
continuous  revolution,  is  filled  with  pictorial  details  of  Life  in  its 
several  forms,  or  *^  The  Whirling  on  the  Wheel "  of  Life.  And 
outside  the  wheel  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  showing  that  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  cycle,  to  which  he  is  represented  as  pointing  the 
way  of  escape. 

The  ancient  conception  of  Life  under  the  figure  of  a  wheel  of 
which  each  re-birth  is  a  revolution  is  not  confined  to  Buddhism 
and  Brfthmanism.  This  fancy  finds  an  echo  more  than  once  in 
Hellenic  literature.' 


>  Skt,  Bhavacaknunudn ;  T.,  Srid-pahi  'K'or-lohi  p'yag-rgya,  or  shortly  "  Si-pa  K'or- 
16,"  The  TibeUn  form  of  the  picture  is  of  two  styles,  the  "old**  and  **new."  The 
Utter  is  given  in  the  attached  plate,  and  it  differs  from  the  "old**  only  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  figure  of  Avalokita  or  the  God  of  Mercy,  in  the  form  of  a  Sa^  or  If « ai, 
into  each  of  the  six  worlds  of  re-birth,  and  in  one  or  two  different  pictorial  symbols 
for  the  causes  of  re-birth. 

*  Gf.  note  by  Prof.  C.  Bendall  on  "  Platonic  Teaching  in  Ancient  India."— i4a«iuvii», 
10th  January,  1S91.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  commenting  on  my  article  (J  It  A. 3,,  1894, 
p.  8S8),  writes:  **  In  the  Orphio  theogony  we  come  across  the  notion  of  re-birtli  considered 
as  a  weary  unending  cycle  of  fato  or  necessity— kAkAos  t^s  y§w4e9mtt  I  rift  pf(pmt 
Tp9x^f  etc^from  wliioh  tlie  soul  longs  to  escape,  and  entreats  tlie  gods,  especially 
Dionysos  (AUwvcct  Kwm  M\  X^Mr)»  for  release,— k^jkAov  tc  X^m  mi  Amrt vv«i 
icaff^nfrof .  In  the  yerses  inscribed  on  one  of  three  golden  funereal  tablets  dug  up  near 
the  site  of  Sybaris  the  line  occurs :  '  And  thus  I  escaped  from  the  cycle,  the  painful, 
misery-laden'  (inter. ^.  Sieil,  if  Itai,  641).  These  allusions  may  be  referred  to  at 
second-hand  in  Herr  Srwin  Bohde's  study  of  HeUenie  ideas  respecting  tlie  soul  and 
immortality,  entitled  P«ye&e  (4to.  Halfte,  pp.  416  §l  mq,;  609),  recently  completed. 
Pindar,  Empedocles,  and  Plato,  as  is  well  known,  all  entertained  tlie  notion  of  repeated 
re-birth  in  this  world  at  intenrals  ranging  from  nine  to  one  thousand  years,  repeated 
twice,  thrice,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and,  according  to  the  two  latter  writers, 
often  mcluding  in  its  phsses  incarnation  as  an  animal,  or  even  as  a  vegetable.  And 
througliout  there  runs  the  Orpliic  ideas  of  each  re-birth  being  a  stage  in  a  course  of 
moral  evolution  and  effort  after  purification.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  the  actual 
image  of  the  wheel  occurs  in  other  instances  besides  those  I  have  quoted.  Empedocles, 
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In  the  pictorial  diagram  of  human  life,  as  conceived  by 
Buddhist  philosophy,  the  causal  nexus  begins  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  top  partition.  The  twelve  links  round  the  rim  follow 
in  the  usual  order  and  in  evolutionary  fashion  as  follows  : — 


Oaoiai.  Oatboobt. 


Btolutiohast  Staob. 


I.  UnoonaoiouB  Will 
II.  Conformations 


III.  Conacioosness 

IV.  Self-conBciousneaa 

V.  Sense  -  surfaces  and 
Understanding 


VI.  Contact 

VII.  Feeling 
VIII.  Desire 

IX.  Indulgence 
X.  FuUer  Life 

XL  Birth  (of  heir) 

XIL  Decay  snd  Death. 
I.  Unconscious  Will. 


■AHSKBIT. 

Avidyd 
Sa^iikara 


VijMna 
Nama-rupa 


Chaddyaiana 


Sparfa 

Vedand 
Tfish^d 

Updddna 


Bhava 

Jdti 

Jardmara/ifA 
Avidyd 


Stage  of  passing  from  Death  to 
Ito-birth. 

Shaping  of  formless  physleal 
snd  mental  materials  (in  the 
G&to). 

Rise  of  Conscious  Experience. 

Kise  of  Individuality — distinc- 
tion between  self  and  not-self. 

Realizes   possession  of   Sense- 

Surfaces  and  Understanding 

with    reference    to    outside 

world. 
Exercise  of   Sense -organs  on 

outer  world. 
Mental  and  physical  sensations. 
Desire,  as  experience  of  pain  or 

delusive  pleasure. 
Grasping  greed,  as  satisfying 

Desire,  inducing  clinging  to 

Worldly  Wealth  and  desSe  of 

heir  to  it. 
Life  in  fuller  form,  as  enriched 

by  satisfying  desire  of  married 

lite  and  as  means  of  obtaining 

heir. 
Maturity  by  birth  of  heir  (which 

affords   re-birth   to    anoUier 

spirit). 
Maturity  leads  to  Decay  and  to 

Death. 
Passing  from  Death  to  Re-birth. 


The  key-note  to  Buddha's  system  is  that  Life  in  any  form  must 
necessarily,  and  not  merely  accidentally,  be  accompanied  by  suffer- 


for  instance,  tees  rather  a  toilsome  road  or  roads  of  life — i^^yaK4uM  fii^oto  jctXcMovf. 
With  Plato,  again,  we  more  readily  associate  his  simile  of  a  re-birth  as  a  fall  of  the 
soul  from  heaven  to  earth,  as  it  drives  its  chariot  after  the  processioa  of  the  gods, 
through  the  steed  of  Epithumia  being  dragged  down  by  its  craving  for  carnal  things 
—or,  as  the  Buddhist  might  say,  the  steed  of  Chandarigo  overcome  by  Upftd&na  for 
the  skandhas. 

"  The  question  of  a  genetic  connection  between  oriental  and  Hellenic  notions  as  to 
re-birth  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Prof.  Leopold  von  SchroBder's  opinion  that  such  a 
connection  exists  (Pytka{forat  wui  dU  Indtr,  especially  pp.  26-81)  seems  on  Uie  whole 
to  be  well  founded." 
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ing  as  others  had  taught.   iini^^aml)u^i&Aamilndtma£a9^/^  All 
is  transitory,  painful,  and  unreal ! 

Buddha,  therefore,  set  himself  the  task  of  solving  the  mystery 
of  Life  in  order  to  find  the  way  of  escape  from  continual  Be- 
comings, which  was  clearly  involved  in  misery.  Being  a  Hindi!, 
he  adopted  the  then,  as  now,  current  Hindu  notion  of  metem- 
psychosis or  palinfirenesis,  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  death  merely 
alters  the  form,  but  does  not  break  the  continuity  of  life  '  which 
proceeds  from  Death  to  Be-bjrth,  and  fresh  Deaths  to  fresh  Re- 
births in  constant  succession  of  changing  states  dissolving  and 
evolving  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  universe  after  a  iTofpa, 
or  almost  an  eternity  of  countless  ages ;  though  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Buddha  and  the  primitive  Buddhists  denied  the 
real  existence  of  the  material  and  physical  world  as  well  as  the 
vital. 

In  his  ontological  scheme,  while  adopting  an  agnostic  attitude 
towards  the  Hindi!  gods  and  their  creative  functions,  Buddha  does 
not  begin  by  attempting  to  account  for  the  first  life.  He  accepts 
the  world  as  a  working  system  on  metempsychological  lines,  and  he 
evades  the  necessity  for  a  supernatural  creator  by  interpreting  the 
Universe,  as  Will  and  Idea, '  and  by  placing  the  Ka/rma  or  ethical 
doctrine  of  retribution  in  the  position  of  the  Supernatural  Con- 
trolling Intelligence  or  Creator.  Perceiving  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  and  that  nature  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that 
some  evolution  has  taken  place  in  her  methods,  he  throws  his 
theory  of  the  vital  process  into  a  sjmthetical  or  developmental 
form,  showing  a  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  proceeding  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
by  an  ever-changing  cosmic  order  in  which  everything  is  dominated 
by  causality. 

The  starting  point  in  Buddha's  theory  of  Life  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  Unfortunately,  however, 
even  on  so  elementary  a  point  as  this,  there  exists  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  Buddha's  view  of  this  link  precisely  was,  for 
he  concerned  himself  less  with  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  his 
philosophy  than  with  the  practical  alleviation  and  removal  of 

1  PUi,  itttMHiM  DuUkttm  AnaiUm;   in  Tibetan,  Ml-rtag-pft  tdug-bsnal-bAi  bdftf- 
med-ba. 
*  But  tee  hereafter. 
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sorrow.  He  expressly  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  *^Soul" 
{At7ruin%  as  this  word  was  already  in  use  in  BrShmanism  with  the 
implication  of  supernatural  and  theistic  creation.  Some  say  that 
he  taught  there  is  no  continuity  between  the  old  life  and  the  new, 
that  the  Karma  attaches  itself  to  any  spirit  which  may  chance  to 
be  re-bom  at  the  time  of  the  person's  death.  But  if  this  be  so, 
where  is  the  justice  of  the  Karma  doctrine?  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  sole-surviving  thing  is  Ka/rmaf  yet  this  term  is  used  so 
elastically  as  to  include  products  which  belong  rather  to  the 
category  of  the  Will-to-live.  Others  say  that  Vijndma^  or  con- 
sciousness alone,  survives ;  and  so  on.^ 

The  view  adopted  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  that  held  by  one 
of  the  LSmas  who  explained  to  me  the  pictorial  Nidcmas;  and  it 
has  the  advantages  of  being  not  only  intelligible,  but  consistent, 
and  seems  as  reasonable  as  any  ontological  theory  well  can  be 
which  postulates  a  metaphysical  absolute. 

Our  view  holds  that  there  is  actual  continuity  of  the  Individual 
life  (or  SaUva)  between  death  and  re-birth.  And  this  identity  of 
being  is  supported  by  the  doctrine  of  Ekotibhdvaf  which  word, 
according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology,  means  ^^  to  become  one  un-^ 
interruptedly."* 

The  Surviving  Thing,  which'  is  carried  on  into  the  new  career  of 
the  individual,  would  indeed  seem  to  be  identical  with  what  is  now 
generally  known  to  occidentals  as  Ilartmann's  absolute,  **  the 

^  See  J.R.A,S.f  1892,  p.  1  itg.,  for  a  tabular  abstract  by  Prof.  Bhys  Dayida  on  tlie 
authorities  for  such  conflictiiig  views. 

s  Ekotlbhava  is  another  crux  of  Buddhism.  Ohilders,  in  quoting  Thero  Subhuti's 
etymology  from  tho  tuUii,  writes ;  "  Ekodibhftvo,  the  second  Jhftna,  is  said  to  be  cttoio 
ekodibhitvOf  which  Bumouf  renders  *  Unity  of  the  mind ' ;  but  that  this  is  its  true 
meaning  is  very  doubtful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  f nil  extract  sent  me.  ...  In 
accordance  with  this  gloss  I  would  be  inclined  to  render  ekodibhftvo  by  '  predamin' 
amee,*  rather  than  by  unity,  but  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  its  meaning."— D&ct.,  p.  134.  Dr.  Morris  (in  the  Aeadem,y,  27th  BCarch,  1886,  p.  222) 
has  a  note  on  the  subject,  followed  by  Prof.  Max  Mailer  (Aeademy,  8rd  April,  1886,  p. 
211),  who  would  derive  it  from  eka-fkodi;  and  Professor  Eggeling  has  a  supple- 
mentary note  in  the  Pali  Text  Soe,  Jour.  (p.  32,  1886),  in  which  it  is  considered  a 
mental  state,  and  rendered  by  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  as  "exaltation."  Prof.  Kern 
(Introd.  to  his  translation  of  the  Sotddharma  Pundariia,  xvii.)  in  noting  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  tBotihkdwi  in  the  LaXUa  Viatara  (p.  U7,  8,  and  489,  6),  rejecta  Subhuti's 
etymology  of  the  word,  without  assigning  any  reasons.  The  Tibetan  etymology,  how- 
ever, entirely  supports  Subhuti.  It  is  translated  rOyud-gch'ig-tu-gyur-pa,  which 
means  *'  to  become  or  to  be  transformed+one+a  thread  continuous,  uninterrupted  " ; 
and  my  Manuscript  Tibeto-Sanakrit  Dictionary  restores  the  word  to  Eka-furthftnan-f- 
bhava. 
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Unoonsoious  Will";  and  to  this  is  attached  the  Karma  or  retriba- 
tion  of  deeds  done  in  former  lives. 

This,  the  first  link  of  the  Ontological  Chain,  begins  at  the  instant 
when  the  mortal  envelope  is  thrown  off  or  changed,  that  is  at 
**  death,"  and  was  termed  by  Buddha  the  stage  of  Avidyd^  which 
literally  means  **Wcmt  of  Knowledge^**  and  usually  rendered  into 
Enghsh  as  << Ignorance"  or  **  Nescience."  But  the  word  Avidyft  is 
used  in  different  senses.  Its  ordinary  sense  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Vmaya  Texts^  i.,  76 :  ^  Not  to  know  Suffering,  not  to  know  the 
CSause  of  suffering,  not  to  know  the  Cessation  of  suffering,  not  to 
know  the  Path  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of  suffering,  this  is 
called  Ignorance."  But  Avidyd^  as  the  initial  link  of  the  Causal 
Nexus,  is,  according  to  our  information,  what  may  be  termed  the 
Iffnarcmt  Unconscious-Will-to-Live. 

The  pictorial  representation  of  this  link  is  a  blind  she-camel 
(**  Ignorant "  Productive  Unconscious  Will)  led  by  a  driver  (the 
Karma).^ 

The  camel  vividly  suggests  the  long  and  trying  journey  of  the 
Unconscious  Will  across  the  desert  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
past  death  itself  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  life  beyond.  The  sex  of 
the  camel  seems  to  indicate  the  potential  productiveness  of  the 
Unconscious  Will.  The  blindness  of  the  beast  represents  the  dark- 
ness of  the  passage  and  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  Unconscious 
Will,  which  through  spiritual  ignorance  or  stupidity  (Moha)  be- 
lieves in  the  reality  of  external  objects.  And  the  ignorant  animal 
is  led  blindly  onwwds  by  its  Karma. 

In  the  body  of  the  picture  are  given  the  details  of  the  progress 
aoross  this  initial  stage  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  casuality. 
The  manner  in  whidi  the  Karma  determines  the  kind  of  new  life 
is  concretely  represented  as  a  *^  judgment  scene."  Here  the  sins 
are  figured  as  black  pebbles,  and  the  'good  deeds  as  white,  which 
are  weighed  against  each  other  in  scales.  And  according  to  which- 
ever preponderates  so  is  the  place  of  re-birth  in  one  or  other  of  the 
six  states.  Thus  the  kind  of  new  life  is  entirely  determined  by 
the  individual's  own  deeds  or  Karma,  which  creates  a  system  of 

* 

1  The  TIbeUD  picfcora  usually  depicts  "a  blind  old  woman  "  led  by  aman.  This  per- 
▼ersloB  of  the  Indian  picture  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  on  the  pari  of 
the  Limas,  who  appear  to  have  constructed  their  picture  tnm  a  written  description 
in  which  the  little  known  word  nga-m^t  a  she-camel,  is  interpreted  as  fft^mo^  an  old 
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rewards  and  punishmentB,  sinking  the  wicked  through  the  lower 
stages  of  human  and  animal  existence  and  even  to  hell ;  and  lifting 
the  good  to  the  level  of  mighty  kings  and  sages,  and  even  to  the 
gods.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  hell  is  an  idealistic  state,  a  sort 
of  hellish  nightmare,  the  product  of  the  morbid  sinful  imagina- 
tion. 

The  ignorant  Unconscious  Will,  as  a  homogeneous  aggregate 
under  the  influence  of  the  three  fires  of  illusion  {Trwidagni^  lust, 
ill-will,  aqd  stupidity),  is  thus  led  by  its  Karma  to  one  or  other 
of  the  six  gati  or  forms  of  existence  with  which  begins  link  num- 
ber II.,  namely.  Conformations  (Sa/tafeara). 

Here  our  picture  and  its  LEmaist  tradition  have  come  to  our 
aid,  and  rendered  it  certain  that  out  of  the  manifold  renderings  of 
Scmekdra  attempted  by  European  scholars,  as  detailed  on  a  pre- 
vious page,  ^^Conformaiiana  "  was  the  one  intended  by  the  primitive 
Buddhists ;  and  the  Tibetan  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  gives 
**  impression  ^  or  **  formation  "  +  **  action.**  The  picture  is  a  potter 
modelling  clay  on  his  wheel,  and  is  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
image  of  the  creator.  It  represents  the  shaping  of  the  crude  and 
formless  physical  and  mental  aggregates  .of  the  Unconscious  Will 
by  the  Karma,  in  accordance  with  ^  The  Judgment." 

**  Oar  mind  U  but  a  lump  of  clay, 
Which  Fate,  grim  Potter,  holds 
On  sorrow's  wheel  that  rolls  alway 
And,  as  he  pleases,  moulds. " 

G.  H.  Tawnbt's  trans.  Vairdffjfa  ffatakam. 

These  so-called  aggregates  or  Skamdha  (Pali,  KhaTidha)  require 
some  notice.  The  Buddhists,  in  their  theory  of  the  nature  of 
sentient  beings,  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  ideal  atoms,  external 
and  internal,  which,  by  aggregation,  constitute  man  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  These  aggregates  or  Skandha  are  grouped  into 
five  classes,  which  are  rendered  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  as  (1) 
the  Material  Properties  and  Attributes  (Rwpa) ;  (2)  the  Sensations 
(Vedand) ;  (3)  Abstract  Ideas  (Scmnd) ;  (4)  Tendencies  or  Potenti- 
alities (8a/nJehdra) ;  and  (5)  Reason  (Vihndna).^  Only  the  first 
of  these  sets,  or  the  Rupa  Ska/ndha^  appear  to  be  operated  on  in 
link  number  11.  or  Conformations. 

Now  the  Unconscious  Will,  no  longer  amorphous,  reaches  its 

1  Buddhitm^  p.  90. 
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next  stage  of  development  with  the  rise  of  (Consciousness,  or  Con- 
scious Experience  (yijndna)fBS  the  third  link  in  the  evolutionary 
process.  This  is  figured  by  a  monkey,  which  some  learned  Lamas 
explained  to  me  as  showing  that  the  rudimentary  man  is  becoming 
anthropoid,  but  still  is  an  unreasoning  automaton.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  however  abstract  its  basis  of  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions, or  transcendental  the  causal  machinery  by  which  it  is 
set  in  motion,  Buddha's  evolutionary  scheme,  in  its  practical 
aspects,  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  tolerably  comprehensive  and 
subtle  interpretation  of  human  nature. 

The  rise  of  Selp-C!on8Ciousness  (jATamo-rupa,  literally  **  Name  " 
+  **  Form  '^,  as  a  result  of  conscious  experience,  forms  the  fourth 
link  or  stage,  and  is  represented  by  a  physician  feeling  the  pulse 
of  a  sick  man.  Here  the  pulse  denotes  the  individuality  or  dis- 
tinction between  '<  Self  "  and  <'  Not  Self."  And  its  Sanskrit  title  Of 
**  Name  and  Form  **  expresses  the  commonest  features  of  Individu- 
ality, ^*  comes  Ndmnarupay  local  form,  and  name  and  bodiment, 
bringing  the  man  with  senses  naked  to  the  sensible,  a  helpless 
mirror  of  all  shows  which  pass  across  his  heart.**  ^  A  variant  of 
this  picture  in  some  Lamaist  temples  is  a  man  in  the  act  of  being 
ferried  across  an  ocean.  It  is  the  Individual  crossing  the  Ocean 
of  Life. 

As  a  result  of  Self-Consciousness,  the  individual  now  realises  his 
possession  of  Thb  Bens^-Surfacb  and  Undebstandino  {Ghaddya- 
icma).  And  here  again  the  relatively  low  place  given  to  the 
understanding  is  quite  in  keeping  with  modem  philosophy.  The 
picture  represents  this  link  by  a  mask  of  a  human  £Ace,  *^  The 
empty  house  of  the  Senses  "  ;*  and  the  understanding  is  indicated 
by  a  pair  of  extra  eyes  gleaming  through  the  brow  of  the  mask. 
At  this  stage  seems  to  be  effected  the  full  union  of  the  hitherto 
passive  will  with  the  active  co-eflBlcients  of  a  human  nature  as 
expressed  by  '^  The  Three  Fires,  the  Buddhist  variant  of  our  Devil, 
the  World  and  the  Flesh  "  (IZo^a,  DveacLj  Moha)^  though  these  have 
been  present  concurrently  from  the  initial  stage  of  **  Ignorance.*'' 

1  Abnold*8  Liffki  <tfAtia. 

*  Tlie  TibcUn  picture  repretanta  this  litenlly  m  **  an  empty  house." 

•  These  Tliree  Fires  (Skt,  TrimdMdffiu)  seem  to  hare  been  substituted  by  Buddha 
for  the  Brihmanical  *'Three  Oiaia,**  or  moral  qualities  of  animated  beings— the  "bind- 
ing qualities  of  matter**  (Mow.  Williams's  Hind.^  p.  S8>— namely,  taUm  (Ooodness  or 
Virtue),  n^jat  (ActiTity),  and  foMot  (Darkness  or  Stupidity),  which  in  a  mystical  ssose 

I  2 
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The  exercise  of  the  sense  organs  and  the  understanding  is  CoN- 
TAOT  {9pa/r9a)  fonning  the  sixth  link  or  stage,  bringing  the  indi- 
vidual into  relation  with  the  outside  world.  It  is  pictured  by 
kissing,  and  in  some  Tibetan  frescoes  by  a  man  grasping  a  plough. 
It  illustrates  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  senses. 

From  Contact  comes  Feeling  (Fedana),  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, including  delusive  pleasure,  pain,  and  indifference.  It  is 
pictured  by  an  arrow  entering  a  man's  eye,^  evidently  a  symbolic 
of  *'  Perception,"  but  explained  by  the  liLmas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  translatable  by  ^^  Feeling." 

From  the  operation  of  Feeling  comes  DESraB  or  thirst  (lyia^^a). 
This  stage,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  Desire,  perhaps  the  most 
psychologically  interesting  in  Buddhism,  is  pictured  by  a  man 
drinking  wine,  and  the  same  metaphor,  namely,  thirst,  which  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  for  thi  j  link,  and  is  adopted  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  in  his  graceful  lines — 

«<  TrMna,  fchat  thirst  which  makes  the  living  drink 
Deeper  and  decmer  of  the  false  salt  waves 
Whereon  they  float,  pleasures,  ambitions,  wealth, 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination  Conquest,  love. 
Rich  meats  and  robes  and  fair  abodes  and  pride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  lust  of  days,  and  strife 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet, 
Some  bitter.    Thus  Life's  thirst  quenches  itself 
With  draughts  which  double  thirst."* 

Thus  the  conquest  of  Desire  is  the  greatest  step  towards  Budd- 
hist salvation. 

The  Satisfying  of  Qreed,  or  Indulgence  of  Desire  {Upadcma) 
forms  the  next  stage.  It  is  pictured  by  a  man  grasping  firuit  and 
storing  it  up  in  big  baskets.  It  appears  to  be,  and  is  so  explained 
.  by  the  Lftmas,  as  a  clinging  or  attachment  to  worldly  objects^ 
rather  than  to  worldly  ^*  eanstence  **  as  Oldenberg  has  interpreted 
it. 

With   the    next    stage — ^the   tenth  link — ^namely,   Beoominq 


are  interpreted  as  A,  U,  M  (or  CM),  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer.  I^liese  tlireo 
fires  which,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  lie  at  the  core  of  re-birth,  are  Lust  (T.,  'dod- 
c'ags,  cf.  Jabsoh.,  p.  281),  Anger  or  Ill-will  (T.,  c'e-sda&),aQd  Stupidity  (T.,  gti-mug  or 
p'rag«dog,  cf.  Jasscb.,  207 ;  Kofp.,  i.,  83). 

1  In  this  particular  Tibetan  picture  the  sixth  and  seventh  links  have  been  trans- 
oosed* 

*  The  Light  <(f  Aiia,  p.  196. 
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(Bha/va)^  we  reach  one  of  the  alleged  obstacles  in  the  chain, 
an  irreconcilable  link  which  puzzles  Oldenberg,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  next  link,  is  deemed  inexplicable  and  altogether 
out  of  place.  Up  to  the  preceding  link,  the  ninth,  the  evolution 
has  clearly  been  that  of  the  life  history  of  a  man.  The  tenth 
link  is  rendered  by  Oldenberg  thus :  ^*  From  '  Clinging  to  Ex- 
istence '  comes  Re-birth  and  the  Continuance  of  Being  for  yet 
another  existence."  Very  naturally  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
strange  to  find  a  man  who  has  long  ago  *'  entered  on  real  life  " 
suddenly  becoming  a  child  again.  And  adds,  **  How  can  a  man 
be  bom  again  when  he  is  old,"  and  before  he  dies  ?  for  death  only 
happens  in  the  twelfth  stage. 

But  here  it  would  seem  as  if  Oldenberg  has  misled  himself 
by  introducing  the  term  ^^  Existence  "  into  the  previous  link  and 
by  interpreting  Bhava  as  **  Re-birth." 

For  we  find  that  Bhava  is  pictured  by  a  married  woman  ;  and 
the  Limas  explain  the  picture  by  saying  that  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  individual  whose  life-history  is  being  traced.  The  word  is 
thus  given  somewhat  the  sense  of  Bhavanaft  (Childers'  Did. : 
<<  a  hbuse-dweUing  '*) ;  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  ^  husband- 
ship  " ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  previous  link,  namely.  Greed  or 
Indulgence  in  Worldliness.  It  is  literally  fuller  ^^ Becoming" 
{Bliava) — Life  as  enriched  by  satisfying  the  worldly  desire  of 
home,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  the  wealth  amassed 
by  Oreed. 

The  eleventh  stage  or  link  is  another  of  the  alleged  stumbling- 
blocks,  which,  however,  ceased  to  present  any  difficulty  in  the 
light  of  the  picture  and  the  Lamas'  explanation  of  it.  The  picture 
shows  a  parent  and  child.  It  is  the  Maturing  of  the  man's  life 
by  the  Birth  (Jdti)  of  an  heir,  and  as  a  result  oP  the  nuurried 
existence  of  the  tenth  stage.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
according  to  Buddhist  belief  there  is  no  propagation  of  species. 
Life  is  held  to  be  indivisible ;  hence  the  child  is  no  relation  to  his 
parents,  as  the  wandering  individual  finds  its  family  through  its 
own  inherent  Karma.,  This  dogma  so  opposed  to  experience  and 
science  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation;  but  it  forms  no 
essential  part  of  the  evolutionary  chain. 

Maturity  of  Life  then  leads  to  Dsoay  and  Death  ( Jardmarcuia), 
the  twelfth  and  final  stage,  which  in  turn  leads  on  to  link  No.  1 — 
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Be-birth — and  bo  on  as  before.    This  stage  is  pictured  as  a  corpse 
being  carried  off  to  cremation  or  burial. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Chain  as  a  whole.  Here  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  expression  for  the  word  which 
connects  the  several  links,  the  Pali  *jpa4xa/ya^  usually  translated 
<*  cause  ^  or  *'  concurrent  occasion."  Prof.  Shys  Davids  writes 
{Vimaya  TextSf  i.,  146) :  *^  Hetu  and  pa4seaya  (the  word  so 
firequently  used  in  the  formula  of  the  Nid&nas)  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Colebrooke  {Life  cmd  Essays^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  419)  says 
that  the  Bauddhas  distinguish  between  hetu  ^  proximate  cause,' 
and  paccaya  (pratyaya)  *  concurrent  occasion ' ;  but  in  practical 
use  this  slight  difference  of  meaning,  if  it  really  existed,  has  but 
little  weight  attached  to  it."'  Mr.  Warren  believes*  that  the 
term  ^^  cause  "  should  be  used  in  a  very  loose  and  flexible  way,  and 
in  different  senses,  in  discussing  different  members  of  the  series  of 

links.    But  as  Prof.  Oldenberg's  rendering — ^^  From 

comes ^ — seems  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  while  it 

preserves   uniformity  and  continuity,  it  is  here  adopted.      The 
Chain  then  runs  as  follows : 

>  This  same  difference  is  oboerved  by  Tibetao  writers.  Pratitya  is  rendered  by 
rkyen,  defined  by  jAascHKS  (XicT.,  p.  17)  as  ** a  [co-operating  cause"  of  an  event 
as  distinguished  from  its  proximate  (or,  rather,  primary  original)  cause  rgyu 
(Skt.,  heiu). 

*  Loe,  eit.  He  writes:  "Kow  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  ex|)erienced  by 
scholars  on  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the  too  strict  way  in  which 
they  use  the  word '  cause,'  and  from  the  idea  which  they  labour  under  that 
Time  plays  an  important  part  here,  whereas  it  would  appear  to  have  but  a 
secondary  r61e. 

**  The  term '  cause '  should  be  used  in  a  yery  loose  and  flexible  way,  and  in  different 
senses^  in  discussing  different  members  Of  this  series.  The  native  phrase,  of  which 
Chain  of  Causation  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation,  is  paticea-teuMg^pdda.  Patieea  is  a 
gerund,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  pratUya,  from  the  veriMl  root  %  '  go,'  with  the  pre- 
ikx  pnUif  *  back ' ;  and  iomyppdda  stands  for  the  Sanskrit  aarniOpddat  meaning  a '  spring- 
ing up.'  Therefore  the  whole  phrase  means  a  *  springing  up'  [into  existence]  with 
loferenco  to  somotiiing  else,  or,  as  I  would  render  it^  *  origination  by  dependence.' 
The  word  'chain'  is  a  gratuitous  addition,  the  Buddhist  calling  it  a  wheel,  and 
making  Ignorance  depend  on  Old  Age,  etc.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  tiuit  if  a  thing 
springs  up— that  is  to  say,  comes  into  being— with  reference  to  something  else,  or  in 
dependence  on  something  else,  that  dependence  by  no  means  needs  to  be  a  causal  one. 
In  the  Pali,  each  of  these  members  of  the  so-called  Chain  of  Causation  is  said  to  be 
the  paeeaya  of  the  one  next  following,  and  pacoaya  is  rendered  *  cause.'  But  Buddha- 
ghosa,  in  the  Visuddlii-Magga,  enumerates  twenty^four  different  kinds  of  fXMcayo,  and 
in  discussing  each  member  of  thio  paUccorMmuppdda,  states  in  which  of  these  senses  it 
is  a  paoeaya  of  the  succeeding  one. 

**Tho  Pali  texts  viiry  well  express  tiio  general  relation  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
word  paccuya  when  tiiey  say '  If  this  one  [member  of  the  series]  is  not,  tiieu  this 
[next  following]  one  is  not.' " 
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^'From  the  Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscious  Will)  come  Con- 
formations. From  Conformations  comes  Consciousness.  From 
Consciousness  comes  Self-Consciousness.  From  Self-Consciousness 
oome  The  Senses  and  Understanding.  From  the  Senses  and 
Understanding  comes  Contact.  From  Contact  come  Feeling. 
From  Feeling  comes  Desire.  From  Desire  come  Indulgence, 
Oreed,  or  Clinging  (to  Worldly  Objects).  From  Clinging  (to 
Worldly  Objects)  comes  (Married  or  Domestic)  Life.  From 
(married)  Life  comes  Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life). 
From  Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life)  come  Decay  and 
Death.  From  Decay  and  Death  comes  Re-birth  with  its  attend- 
ant Sufferings.  Thus  all  existence  and  suffering  spring  from  the 
Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscious  Will)." 

The  varying  nature  and  relationship  of  these  formuks  is  note- 
worthy, some  are  resultants  and  some  merely  sequences;  char- 
acteristic of  Eastern  thought,  its  mingling  of  science  and  poetry ; 
its  predominance  of  imagination  and  feeling  over  intellect ;  its 
curiously  easy  and  naive  transition  from  Infinite  to  Finite,  from 
absolute  to  relative  point  of  view. 

But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Buddha  personally  observed 
much  of  the  order  of  this  chain  in  his  ethical  habit  of  cutting  the 
links  which  bound  him  to  existence.  Thus,  starting  from  the 
link  short  of  Decay  and  Death,  he  cut  off  his  son  (link  11),  he  cut 
off  his  wife  (link  10),  he  cut  off  his  worldly  wealth  and  kingdom 
(link  9),  then  he  cut  off  all  Desire  (link  8),  with  its  'Hhree  fires.** 
On  this  he  attained  Buddhahood,  the  Bodhi  or  "  Perfect  Know- 
ledge "  dispelling  the  Ignorance  (Avidy&),  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  Desire  and  its  Existence.  Ni/rvdi!^^  or  **  going  out,"  ^  thus  seems 
to  be  the  *'  going  out  '*'of  the  three  Fires  of  Desire,  which  are  still 
figured  above  him  even  at  so  late  a  stage  as  his  **  great  tempta- 
tion";' and  this  sinless  calm,  as  believed  by  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,'  is  reachable  in  this  life.  On  the  extinction  of  these 
three  fires  there  result  the  sinless  perfect  peace  of  Purity,  Oood- 
will,  and  Wisdom,  as  the  antitypes  to  the  Three  Fires,  Lust,  Ill- 
will,  and  Stupidity  ;  while  Parini/rvcma  or  Extinction  of  Life 

iln  Tibetan  It  is  translated  "The  SorrowleM  State**  (my»>nan-med).    Cf.  alto 
BvBMOur,  I.,  19;  Bbal's  Oaiema^  174, 188,  etc 

*  See  Ajanta  picture,  p.  6. 

*  Bmddkim^  p.  U;  alflo  O.  PBAinvfJBm,  Ph.D.(in  JJi.A.S.,lB60,  p.M9),wbosliowa 
that  the  three  •*  fires  "  aie  also  caUed  the  three  <*  obstacles  "  (Kinenna). 
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(or  Becoming)  was  reached  only  with  the  severing  of  the  last 
fetter  or  physical  ^  Death,**  and  is  the  *^  going  out  **  of  every 
particle  of  the  elements  of  ^  becoming.**  ^ 

Amongst  the  many  curious  perversions  of  the  latter  Buddhism 
of  India  was  the  belief  that  by  mystical  means,  the  SaUva  or 
personal  entity  may,  short  of  death,  and  whilst  yet  retaining  a 
body,  be  liberated  from  the  influence  of  Avidyd.  and  thus  form 
the  operation  of  the  causal  nexus,  and  so  secure  immortality. 
Upagupta  and  many  other  noted  Buddhist  sages  are  believed  to 
be  yet  living  through  this  happy  exemption.* 

Buddha's  metaphysics  appears  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  chain, 
to  borrow — ^like  so  many  other  world  principles  professing  to  solve 
the  problem  of  existence — ^from  the  distinctions  of  psychology, 
and  to  be  based  on  Will.  Schopenhauer  indeed  admits  the  affinity 
of  his  theory  with  Buddhism.  He  writes :  *^  If  I  were  to  take  the 
results  of  my  philosophy  as  the  standard  of  truth  I  would  be 
obliged  to  concede  to  Buddhism  the  pre-eminence  over  the  rest. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  my  teaching  in 
such  close  agreement  with  a  religion  which  the  majority  of  men 
upon  the  earth  hold  as  their  own.'**    Hartmann*s  absolute  or  his 

>  These  are  the  so-called  Skandhas. 

•  Although  it  U  a  common  belief  amongst  the  Burmese  that  Upagupta  still 
sonrives  in  this  way,  and,  in  consequence,  is  an  object  with  them  almost  of 
worship,  the  monks  cannot  point  to  any  ancient  scripture  in  support  of  this 
popular  belief. 

>  Tk$  World  at  Will  and  Ideot  by  A.  SoHOPBirBAUBB,  Eng.  trans,  by  Haldane  and 
Kemp,  1683,  iL,  p.  371.  Schopenhauer  indeed  claims  to  have  arrived  at  such  agree- 
ment independently  of  Buddha's  teaching.  He  writes:  **This  agreement,  however, 
must  be  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  because,  in  my  philosophising,  I  have  certainly 
not  been  under  its  influence ;  for  up  till  1818,  when  my  work  appeared,  there  were 
very  few  exceedingly  incomplete  and  scanty  accounts  of  Buddhism  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  which  wore  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  few  essays  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
*  Asiatic  Researches,'  and  wore  principally  concerned  with  tlio  Buddhism  of  tlio 
Burmese"  (loc,  eU,,  371).  It  is,  however,  probable  Uiat  Schopenhauer,  sudi  an  omni- 
vorous reader,  and  withal  so  egotistic,  minimises  his  indebtedness  to  Buddha.  For 
the  Vedinta  philosophy,  to  which  Schopenhauer  admits  his  indebtedness,  is  very 
deeply  tinged  by  Buddhist  beliefs,  and  Schopenhauer  in  his  system  generally 
follows  the  lines  of  Buddhism ;  and  in  his  later  writings  he  frequently  uses  Buddhist 
works  to  illustrate  his  speculations.  Thus:  *'We  find  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis ....  in  its  most  subtle  form,  however,  and  coming  tieareM  to  the  truth 
.  ...  in  Buddhism"  (loe.cU^  UL,  802).  And  illustrating  his  theme  *'of  Denial 
of  the  Will  to  Live,"  he  refers  (loe,  at,  iii.,  445)  to  Pausboll's  Dhammapadam  and 
BuBjrour's  IfUroditeti4m ;  and  (p.  806)  Spbncb  Habdt's  Manyai,  Obbt's  Du  Nirvana 
Indim  (p.  808) ;  Golebrooke,  Sangermano,  Transactions  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sdenoe;  and  frequently  to  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
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Unoonsoious  includes  Unconscioos  intelligence  as  well  as  Uncon- 
scious Will.  In  Buddhism  intelligence  is  not  denied  to  Will  and 
accorded  a  secondary  and  derivate  place  as  in  G-erman  pessimism, 
and  we  may  even  infer,  from  what  is  set  forth  as  to  the  directing 
function  of  the  Karma,  as  well  as  from  its  pictorial  representation, 
that  Buddhism  in  some  sense  felt  the  necessity  of  attributing  an 
intelligent  quality  to  the  unconscious  principle  in  order  that  it 
might  pass  from  the  state  of  migratory  abstractiveness  to  that  of 
determinate  being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  here  as 
an  essential  featilre  of  the  system  a  deliberate  ascription  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  unconscious  as  with  Hartmann.  The  Unconscious 
Will-to-live  maintains  the  changes  of  phenomena.  ^  The  world  is 
the  Word's  prooeaa.**     AU  ''  is  becoming,*^  nothing  ''  is.^    It  is 

of  Ueracliti 


indeed,  as' has  been  suggested  to  me,  the  Flux  of  Ueraclitus,  who 
also  used  the  same  simile  of  Fire  and  Burning.  <*  The  constant 
new-births  (palingenesis)  constitute,"  as  Schopenhauer,  a  Neo* 
Buddhist  says,  '*  the  succession  of  the  life-dreams  of  a  will,  which 
in  itself  is  indestructible  until  instructed  and  improved,  by  so 
much  and  such  various  successive  knowledge  in  a  constantly  new 
form,  it  abolishes  or  abrogates  itself."  ^ 

As  a  philosophy.  Buddhism  thus  seems  to  be  an  Idealistic 
Nihilism;  an  Idealism  which,  like  that  of  Berkeley,  holds  that 
*^  the  fruitful  source  of  all  error  was  the  unfounded  belief  in  the 
reality  and  existence  of  the  external  world " ;  and  that  man  can 
perceive  nothing  but  his  feelings,  and  is  the  cause  to  himself 
of  these.  That  all  known  or  knowable  objects  are  relative  to  a 
conscious  subject,  and  merely  a  product  of  the  tgo^  existing 
through  the  ego^  for  the  ego^  and  in  the  tgo^ — ^though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Buddha,  by  a  swinging  kind  of  positive  and 
Negative  mysticism,  at  times  denies  a  place  to  the  ego  altogether. 
But,  unlike  Berkeley's  Idealism,  this  recognition  of  the  relativity 
and  limitations  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  disappearance 
of  the  world  as  a  reality,  led  directly  to  Nihilism,  by  seeming  to 
exclude  the  knowledge,  and  by  implication  the  existence,  not  only 
of  a  Creator,  but  of  an  absolute  being. 

As  a  Religion,  Buddhism  is  often  alleged  to  be«theistia  But 
although  Buddha  gives  no  place  to  a  First  Cause  in  his  system, 

^  ScHOPmrHAVBB's  WUl  and  Idta,  Bng.  tniui^  lii^  800. 
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yet,  as  is  well  known,  he  nowhere  expressly  denies  an  infinite 
first  canse  or  an  unconditioned  Being  beyond  the  finite ;  and  he 
is  even  represented  as  refnsing  to  answer  such  questions  on  the 
ground  that  their  discussion  was  unprofitable.  In  view  of  this 
apparent  hesitancy  and  indecision  he  may  be  called  an  agnostic. 

In  the  later  developments,  the  agnostic  idealism  of  primitive 
Buddhism  swung  round  into  a  nuiterialistic  theism  which  verges 
on  pantheism,  and  where  the  second  link  of  the  Causal  Chain, 
namely,  Sanahdra^  comes  closely  to  resemble  the  modi  of 
Spinoza  ;^  and  Nirvftna,  or  rather  Pari-Nirv&na,  is  not  different 
practically  firom  the  Vedftntic  goal:  assimilation  with  the  great 
universal  soul : 


"  The  dew-drop  dips  inio  the  ahining  sea." 

And  the  latter  devdopments  generally  have  been  directed 
towards  minimizing  the  inveterate  pessimism  of  Buddha's  ethics 
which  tends  to  bring  the  world  to  a  standstill,  by  disparaging  that 
optimistic  bias  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  the  due  direction  of  all  life-processes. 

Lamaist  Metaphysios. 

After  Buddha's  death  his  personality  soon  became  invested  with 
supernatural  attributes ;  and  as  his  church  grew  in  power  and  wealth 
his  simple  system  underwent  academic  development,  at  the  hands 
of  votaries  now  enjoying  luxurious  leisure,  and  who  thickly  over- 
laid it  with  rules  and  subtle  metaphysical  refinements  and  specu- 
lations. ^ 

Buddha  ceases  even  to  be  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  is 
made  to  appear  as  only  one  of  a  series  of  (four  or  seven)  equally 
perfect  Buddbas  who  had  ^^ similarly  gone"  before,  and  hence 
called  TcUhdgataf^  and  implying  the  necessity  for  another  *^  com- 
ing Buddha,"  who  was  called  Maitreya,  or  ^  The  Loving  One." 


1  **  All  Sentient  beings  exist  in  the  essence  (jrorftAa)  of  the  Tathigata."— il  tiffuUmali^ 
Suira  (Kah-gjrur;  D6,  zyi.  f.  908,  transl.  by  Rook.,  B.,  p.  196). 

s  This  theory  of  multiple  Buddhas  and  the  introduction  of  the  name  Tathdgata 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  SautrinUka  School  (Wass.,  J3.,  S14).  Tltis 
doctrine  is  held  by  Uie  southern  Buddhists.  Rhys  Davids  {B^  p.  179)  writes :  *«  It  is 
not  BO  necessarily  implied  in  or  closely  oonnectcMl  with  Uie  most  important  parts  of 
his  scheme  as  to  exclude  Uie  possibility  of  its  having  arisen  after  his  dcntli"  (cf. 
also  Davids,  p.  IS,  Buddhist  Bh-th  Stories;  Skmaut's  La  Ugsnde  du  Buddha). 
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Then  these  (fear  or  seven)  Buddhas  or  Tathagatas  are  extended 
into  series  of  24, 35  and  1,000 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  also 
PrcUyeka  or  solitary  non-teaching  Buddhas. 

In  the  second  century  after  the  Nirvana^  arose  the  Mahasfi&ghika 
sect  (latterly  grouped  under  Vaibhashika)  which  asserted  that  the 
Buddhas  are  iUusory  and  metaphysical;  that  the  traditions  re- 
specting the  Buddha  having  been  born  into  the  world  as  men 
are  incorrect,  that  the  law  is  Tathagata,'  that  the  '^Buddhas 
have  passed  beyond  all  worlds  {=LokoUaravadiiia);  *  that  ''Tath&- 
gata  is  infinitely  extended ,  immeasurably  glorious,  eternal  in 
duration,  that  to  his  power  of  recollection  (ni-S7afitt),  his 
power  of  faith  (srfidhabala),  his  experience  of  joy,  and  his  life 
there  is  no  end ;  he  sleeps  not,  he  speaks,  asks,  reflects  not,  they 
say  that  his  existence  is  ever  one,  and  uniform  (one  heart),  that 
all  things  bom  may  obtain  deliverance  by  having  his  instruction."* 

This  theistic  phase  of  Buddhism  seems  foreshadowed  even  in 
orthodox  Hinayftna  scriptures.  Thus  in  the  Mahftvagga  (i.,  6,  8) 
9&kya  Muni  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  **  I  am  the  all-subduer ; 
the  all-wise ;  I  have  no  stains,  through  myself  I  possess  know- 
ledge; I  have  no  rival;  I  am  the  Chief  Arhat — the  highest 
teacher,  I  alone  am  the  absolutely  wise,  I  am  the  Conqueror 
(Jina). "  And  the  MahfisaAghika  sect  of  the  HinaySna  discussed 
the  eternity  and  omnipotence  of  the  Buddha.  While  the  Sau- 
trSntika  section  asserted  the  plurality  of  the  Buddhas. 

Indeed,  even  in  southern  Buddhism,  the  expressed  deification  of 
Buddha  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  absent.  For  Ceylon 
monks,  following  an  ancient  ritual,  chant : — 


•f 


I  worship  eontinaAlly 
The  BnddhM  of  tlie  ages  that  are  uast, 
1  worship  the  Baddhas.  the  aU-pitiial, 
I  worship  with  bowed  head. 


"  I  bow  my  head  to  the  groand  and  worship 


i  iraA4iMifM9,90-S].  116  years  after  Ninri9«,BBAL  in /nil.  iiiKi}.,  p.  801.  The  Tibetan 
gives  the  date  110  years  and  also  (Rocshill,  2?.,  p.  182)  100,  which  is  probably  a  mis- 
take for  the  116  of  the  Chinese. 

>  Bbal,  loc.  cU, 

*  RocKHtLL,  B.,  1S3,  where  is  giren  a  detailed  translation  of  the  features  of  the 
eighteen  Hlnaylna  sects. 

•  BB4L.  Ue,  cU. 
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The  Musred  dust  of  his  holy  feet. 

If  in  aaght  I  have  sinned  againtfb  Baddha, 

May  Buddha  forgive  me  my  sin."  ^ 

Here  Buddha  seems  prayed  to  as  an  existing  and  active  divinity.* 

About  four  centuries  after  Buddha's  death  the  MahftySna  doc- 
trine had  evolved  specialized  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatvas 
residing  in  worlds  as  fabulous  as  themselves;  and  the  human 
Buddhas  are  made  mere  manifestations,  and  reflexes  firom  celestial 
counterparts. 

The  MahaySna  development  seems  an  offshoot  of  the  Mahft- 
sanghika  sect  of  primitive  Buddhism.  It  assumed  a  concrete  form 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century  ▲.D.  under  Afvaghosha,  who 
wrote  the  JUahdydna  Sraddhotanda  Saatra;  but  its  chief  ex- 
pounder was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  NSgSrjuna. 

Buddha,  it  will  be  remembered,  appears  to  have  denied  existence 
altogether.  In  the  metaphysical  developments  after  his  death, 
however,  schools  soon  arose  asserting  that  everything  exists  (Sar- 
v&stivada '),  that  nothing  exists,  or  that  nothing  exists  except  the 
One  great  reality,  a  universally  diffused  essence  of  a  pantheistic 
nature.  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  **  Ego  "  thus  forced  the 
confession  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Non-ego.  And  the 
author  of  the  southern  P&li  text,  the  Milinda  Panha,  writing  about 
150  A.D.,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  sage  Nftgasena  the  following 
words  in  reply  to  the  King  of  Sagala's  query,  *^  Does  the  all-wise 
(Buddha)  exist  T'  *  "  He  who  is  the  most  meritorious  does  exist,** 
and  again  '<  Great  King  I  Nirwana  ia" ' 

Thus,  previous  to  NfigSrjuna*s  school,  Buddhist  doctors  were 
divided  into  two  extremes :  into  a  belief  in  a  real  existence  and 
in  an  illusory  existence ;  a  perpetual  duration  of  the  Sattva  and 
total  annihilation.  N&g&rjuna  chose  a  **  middle  way  "  (Mor 
dhydmikd).    He  denied   the   possibility  of  our  knowing  that 


1  PdiimoMa,  Dickson,  p.  5. 

>  Though  some  hold  this  to  be  merely  a  diant  for  luck  end  not  real  prayer. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  the  Niir&^a  (Bmal,  loe.  cit.)  arose  the 
realistic  Sarvistivida  as  a  branch  of  the  Sthavhras,  **  those  who  say  all  exists,  the 
past,  future  and  the  present,"  and  are  called  in  consequence  **tliey  who  say  that 
all  exists,"  or  SarvdstivddinaiBoouau^B.^lH). 

*  JSadem  Hon^  p.  900,  and  Rhys  Davids'  Quutiont  of  Milinda. 

*  Jiast.  Man.,  p.  296. 
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anything  either  exists  or  did  not  exist.  By  a  sophistic  nihilism 
he  ^dissolved  every  problem  into  thesis  and  antithesis  and 
denied  both.**  There  is  nothing  either  existent  or  non-existent, 
and  the  state  of  Being  admits  of  no  definition  or  formula. 

The  Prajnd  pdramUd  ^  on  which  Nfigftrjuna  based  his  teaching 
consist  of  mythical  discoorses  attributed  to  Buddha  and  addressed 
mostly  to  supernatural  hearers  on  the  Vulture  Peak,  etc.  It 
recognizes  several  grades  of  metaphysical  Buddhas  and  numerous 
divine  Bodhisats,  who  must  be  worshipped  and  to  whom  prayers 
should  be  addressed.  And  it  consists  of  extravagant  speculations 
and  metaphysical  subtteties,  with  a  profusion  of  abstract  termin- 
ology. 

His  chief  apocalyptic  treatises*  are  the  Buddhavatfi^saka, 
Samadhiraja  and  Batnakufa  Sutras.  The  gist  of  the  AvataA- 
saka  Sutra  may  be  summarized'  as  '*The  one  true  essence 
is  like  a  bright  mirror,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  the 
basis  itself  is  permanent  and  true,  the  phenomena  are  evanescent 
and  unreal ;  as  the  mirror,  however,  is  capable  of  reflecting  images, 
so  the  true  essence  embraces  all  phenomena  and  all  things  exist 
in  and  by  it.** 

An  essential  theory  of  the  Mahayftna  is  the  Voidness  or  Nothing- 
ness of  things,  Sunyatdf^  evidently  an  enlargement  of  the  last 
term  of  the  Trividyd  formula,  Andttruu  9&kya  Muni  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  **  no  existing  object  has  a  nature,'  whence  it 
follows  that  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end — ^that  from  time 
immemorial  all  has  been  perfect  quietude*  and  is  entirely  im- 
mersed in  Nirvftpa.**  But  SunyatS,  or,  as  it  is  usually  translated, 
<<  nothingness  **  cannot  be  absolute  nihilism^  for  there  are,  as 
Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  **  a  Sunyatfi  and  a  MahfirSunyaUU  We  are 
dead.  You  are  a  little  Nothing  $  but  I  am  a  big  Nothing.  Also 
there  are  eighteen  degrees  of  SunyaUL^    You  are  annihilated. 


1  iVtyid  begliM  with  chAos.  flba  produced  all  the  TWthigataa,  and  ii  the  mother 
of  all  Bodhlaattyaa  Pimtyeka-Buddhae  and  Diadplee  (Conf .  Gowsix  and  BooBLWo'e 
CbCo/,  Skt.  M8^  JJLA,8^  NJB.  tUI^  8). 

t  For  eome  details  of  these  see  Oboka's  An^  p.  400. 

t  Bbal*8  CbtaMh  196. 

•  T1bi,Toiig-pa  fiid. 

•  f^o-fO-fUd. 

•  Zod-manas  Zi-ba— "nothing  has  manifested  itself  in  any  form  "  (ScUn,  84S). 
V  HoDOSOir's  Anjfi,  etc,  00. 
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but  I  am  eighteen  times  as  much  annihilated  as  you.**  ^    And  the 
Lfimas  extended  the  degrees  of  "  Nothingness  **  to  seventy. 

This  nihilistic  doctrine  is  demonstrated  by  The  Three  Marks  and 
the  Two  Truths  and  has  been  summarized  by  Sohlagintweit.  The 
Three  Marks  are : 

1.  Parikalpita  (Tib.,  Kun-tag)  the  supposition  or  error ;  unfounded 
belief  in  the  reality  of  existence ;  two-fold  error  in  believing  a  thing 
to  exist  which  does  not  exists  and  asserting  real  existence  when  it  is 
only  ideal. 

2.  Faratantra  (T.,  Z'an-va&}  or  whatever  exists  by  a  dependent  or 
causal  connexion,  viz.,  the  soul,  sense,  comprehension,  and  imperfect 
philosophical  meditation.  ^ 

8.  Parvniihpanna  (T.,  Toji-grub)  *' completely  perfect"  is  the  un- 
changeable and  unassignable  true  existence  which  is  also  the  scope  of 
thepath,  the  eummum  bonumf  the  absolute. 

IJie  two  Truths  are  Samvritisatya  (T.,  Kun-dsarbch'i-den-pa)  The 
relative  truth;  the  efficiency  of  a  name  or  characteristic  sign.  And 
Paramftrthasatya  (Don-dam-pahi  den-pa)  the  absolute  truth  obtained  by 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  saint  in  self-meditations. 

The  world  (or  Samsara),  therefore,  is  to  be  renounced  not  for  its 
sorrow  and  pain  as  the  Hinayana  say,  but  on  account  of  its  un- 
satisfying unreality. 

The  idealization  of  Buddha's  personality  led,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  to  his  deification  as  an  omniscient  and  everlasting  god ;  and 
traces  of  this  development  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
Buddhism.  And  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  omnipotent 
primordial  god,  and  Universal  Essence  of  a  pantheistic  nature.     ^ 

About  the  first  century  a.d.  Buddha  is  made  to  be  existent  from 
all  eternity  (Anada).  Professor  Kern,  in  his  translation  of  The 
Lotus  of  tiie  True  Lawy  which  dates  from  this  time,'  points  out 
that  although  the  theistic  term  Adi-Buddha  or  Primordial  Buddha 
does  not  occur  in  that  work,  Sakya  Muni  is  identified  with  Adi- 
Buddha  in  the  words,  ^*  From  the  very  beginning  {ddita  eva) 
have  I  roused,  brought  to  maturity,  fully  developed  them  (the 
innumerable  Bodhisats)  to  be  fit  for  their  Bodhisattva  position."^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  manifestations  of  the  universal 
essence,  "  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  immensity  of  reason  and 
measurement  to  the  universe,  so  all  the  Buddhas  are  possessed  of 


1  A.  LiLLii,  J,R,A.S,,  xiv.,  9.  *  Loe.  oil.,  xxv. 

Saddharma  Pwf4^rikaf  xxii. 
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infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  mercy.  There  is  no  place  throughout 
the  universe  where  the  essential  body  of  Vairocana(or  other  supreme 
Buddha,  varying  with  different  sects)  is  not  present.  Far  and  wide 
through  the  fields  of  space  he  is  present,  and  perpetually  mani- 
fested.^ 

The  modes  in  which  this  universal  essence  manifests  itself  are  the. 
three  bodies  (Tri-kSya),  namely — (1)  Dharmorkdya^  or  Law-body, 
Essential  Bodhi,'  formless  and  self-existent,  the  Dhyani  Buddha, 
usually  named  Yairocana  Buddha  or  the  "  Perfect  Justification," 
or  Adi-Buddha«  (2)  Samhhoga-kdya^  or  Compensation-body, 
Reflected  Bodhi,  the  Dhy&ni  Bodhisats,  usually  named  Lochana  or 
^' glorious  "^  ;  and  (3)  NirrndTiOrkdya^  or  Transformed-body, 
Practical  Bodhi,  the  human  Buddhas,  as  ^ikj9k  Muni.^ 

Now  these  three  bodies  of  the  Buddhas,  human  and  super- 
human, are  all  included  in  one  substantial  essence.  The  three 
are  the  same  as  one — not  one,  yet  not  different.  When  regarded 
as  one  the  three  persons  are  spoken  of  as  Tathagata.  But  there 
is  no  real  difference,  these  manifestations  are  only  different 
views  of  the  same  unchanging  substance.' 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  celestial  Buddhas  was  given  the 
title  of  <^  The  Infinite  Light "  {Amitabh(i\  and  his  personality 
soon  crystallized  into  a  concrete  theistic  Buddha  of  that  name, 
residing  in  a  glorious  paradise  (8ukhavati)  in  the  West,  where 
the  daily  suns  hasten  and  disappear  in  all  their  glory,  and  hence 
supposed  by  some  to  include  a  sun  myth  or  to  be  related  to  sun- 
worship,  probably  due  to  Persian  influence;  for  the  chief  patrons 
of  the  early  MahEyftna,  about  the  time  of  the  invention  of  this 
myth,  were  Indo-Scyths,  a  race  of  sun-worshippers. 

After NagSrjuna, the  chief  expounder  of  the  Mahayana  philosophy 


1  Bbal'8  Gbleiui,  188. 

•  T^  ch'os-slro. 
s  Err.,  p.  180. 
^long-fku. 

•  It  is  singular  to  And  these  Buddhist  speculations  bearing  so  close  a  rcsemblaooe 
to  the  later  Greek  tlieories  on  tlie  same  subject,  especially  in  tlie  plain  resemblance  of 
the  ^/M  adYotil^ff  or  luoiform  body,  to  the  Lochana  (Rajana)  or  **  Olorkms  Body  **  of 
the  Buddhists.  Vide  the  whole  subject  of  these  *'  bodies  **  treated  by  Cqdwobtr, 
imUUe*  SytUm,  ii,  788;  Bb^l's  Cat^  123. 

•  sprul-ilnL 

•  On  those  bodies  see  also  Vasilist,  B,  (French  ed.),  p.  UI7,  and  Eirn,  179  $$q. 

•  BsAt's  CaUna,  183. 
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was  Yasubandhu,  who  was  less  wildly  speculative  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  composed  many  commentaries.^  Previous  to  his 
day,  the  nihilism  of  the  Mah&ySna  had  become  almost  mysUo  in 
its  sophistry. 

This  intense  mysticism  of  the  MahfiySna  led  about  the  fifth 
century  to  the  importation  into  Buddhism  of  the  pantheistic  idea 
of  the  soul  (fitman)  and  Toga^  or  the  ecstatic  union  of  the  in- 
dividual with  the  Universal  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Hinduism  about  150  B.o.  by  Patanjftli.  This  inno- 
vation originated  with  AsaAga,'  a  monk  of  OftndhHra  (Peshawar), 
whose  system  is  known  as  the  Yogficfiryai  or  *' contemplative '* 
Mahftyftna.  Asafkga  is  credited  with  having  been  inspired  directly 
by  the  celestial  Bodhisat  Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  was  miraculously  transferred  to  the  Tushita 
heavens  and  there  received  from  Maitreya's  hands  the  gospels 
called  <^The  Five  Books  of  Maitreya,"  the  leading  scripture  of 
this  party. 

His  school,  the  YogScSrya,  and  especially  its  later  develop- 
ment (into  which  magic  circles  with  mcmtras  or  spells  were  in- 
troduced about  700  A.D.),  was  entitled  **  Mcmtraydna  **  or  ^  the 
mon^ra-vehicle."  And  Yoga  seems  indeed  to  have  influenced  also 
the  Geylonese  and  other  forms  of  southern  Buddhism,  among 
whom  flying  through  the  air  and  other  supernatural  powers  (Irdhi) 
are  obtainable  by  ecstatic  meditation  (though  not  ezpressedly 
pantheistic),  and  the  recitation  of  dhdrcmia*;  and  the  ten  **  iddhia  " 
or  miraculous  supernatural  powers,  are  indeed  regarded  as  the 
attribute  of  every  perfected  saint  or  Arhat.^  ^  Bah&ts  (Arhats) 
flying  "  is  a  fr^uent  expression  in  the  southern  scriptures,  and  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  paintings  in  the  early  caves  of  Ajan^a,  in 
central  India. 

It  is  with  this  essentially  un-Buddhistic  school  of  pantheistic 
mysticism — ^which,  with  its  charlatanism,  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  Buddhism  in  India — that  the  Theosophists  claim  kinship.     Its 


1  AmItayuB  Butropedesa,  Buddhagotra  Sistra,  on  the  Saddharma  Pun^arika,  Vajra 
Gh'ediki,  Dasabhthnika,  etc. ;  and  also  *<  the  Treasury  of  Metaphysics ''  (Abidharma 
Ko9-9a  B&stra),  containing  many  Sautrftntika  principles. 

s  For  his  date  conf .  Vasil.,  225, 290  and  previous  note.  The  works  of  his  younger 
brother  Vasubandhu,  were  translated  into  Chinese  657  ▲.o. 

*  Conf.  Hardy's  SM^^  p.,  262,  and  Gbdcblot,  Sept,  auikupalxt  p.  828. 

«  Cbildbbs*  Pali  Diet. 
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80-called  **  esoteric  Buddhism "  would  better  be  termed  exoteric^ 
AS  Professor  C.  Bendall  has  suggested  to  me,  for  it  is  foreign 
to  the  principles  of  Buddha.  Nor  do  the  L&mas  know  anything 
about  those  spiritual  mediums — ^the  Mahatmas  {**  Koot  Hoomi  ") 
— ^which  the  Theosophists  place  in  Tibet,  and  give  an  important 
place  in  Lamaist  mysticism.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Lamas  is  a  charktanism  of  a  mean  necromantic  order, 
and  does  not  even  comprise  clever  jugglery  or  such  an  interesting 
psychic  phenomenon  as  mesmerism,  and  certainly  nothing  worthy 
of  being  dignified  by  the  name  of  **  natural  secrets  and  forces.^ 

But  with  its  adoption  of  TSntrism,^  so-called.  Buddhism  entered 
on  its  most  degenerate  phase.  Here  the  idolatrous  cult  of  female 
energies  was  grafted  upon  the  theistic  Mahayana  and  the  pan- 
theistic mysticism  of  Yoga.  And  this  parasite  seized  strong  hold 
of  its  host  and  soon  developed  its  monstrous  growths,  which 
crushed  and  strangled  most  of  the  little  life  yet  remaining  of 
purely  Buddhist  stock. 

Tantrism,  which  began  about  the  seventh  century  a.d.  to 
tinge  Buddhism,  is  based  on  the  worship  of  the  Active  Pro- 
ducing Principle  (Prahfiti)  as  manifested  in  the  godd^s  K&li 
or  Durga,  the  female  energy  {3oJUi)  of  the  primordial  male 
(Purusha  or  9iva),  who  is  a  gross  presentation  of  The  Supreme 
Soul  of  the  universe.  In  this  cult  the  various  forces  of  nature 
— physical,  physiological,  moral  and  intellectual — ^were  deified 
under  separate  personalities,  and  these  presiding  deities  were 
grouped  into  Mdtri  (divine  mothers),  I^dkki/ni  and  Yogini 
(goddesses  with  magical  powers),  etc.  And  all  were  made  to 
be  merely  different  manifestations  of  the  one  great  central  god- 
dess. Kali,  9i^A*8  spouse.  Wives  were  thus  allotted  to  the 
several  celestial  Bodhisats,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  other 
gods  and  demons;  and  most  of  them  were  given  a  variety  of 
forms,  mild  and  terrible,  according  to  the  supposed  moods  of 
each    divinity    at    different    times.       And    as     goddesses    and 


>  Vuilicv  designates  this  stafs  as  **  ififaiieitm** ;  but  surely  the  developed 
MaliAy&na  and  Togacftrya  doctrines  were  already  mystic  in  a  high  degree  ; 
while  the  name  Tdntrik  expresses  the  kind  of  mysticism  and  also  conyejrs  a  sense 
of  Sivaist  idolatry,  although  the  word  *'  Tdntra^**  according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology 
(flgjTud),  literally  means  **  a  treatise/'  it  is  restricted  both  in  Buddhism  and  Hinduism 
to  the  necromantic  books  on  ^kta  mysticism. 

K 
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Bhe-devik  were  the  bestowera  of  natural  and  supernatural 
powers  and  were  especially  malignant,  they  were  especially 
worshipped. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Adi-Buddha,^  which,  it  has 
been  seen,  existed  about  the  first  century  A.D.,  underwent  more 
concrete  theistic  development.  He  becomes  the  primordial  god 
and  creator,  and  evolves,  by  meditation,  five  celestial  Jinaa  or 
Buddhas  of  Meditation  (Dhydni  Buddhas),  almost  impassive, 
each  of  whom,  through  meditation,  evolves  an  active  celestial 
Bodhiaat^BOTif  who  possesses  creative  functions,'  and  each  human 
Buddha,  though  especially  related  to  a  particular  one  of  the  five 
celestial  Buddhas  of  Meditation,  is  produced  by  a  union  of  re- 
flexes from  each  of  these  latter.  For  pictures  of  these  deities,  see 
the  chapter  on  the  pantheon,  where  also  I  give  a  table  present- 
ing the  inter-relations  of  these  various  celestial  Buddhas,  Bodhi- 
sats,  and  human  Buddhas,  and  also  incorporate  their  mystic 
symbolism,  although  this  was  probably  added  in  the  later  Mantra- 
yfina  stage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  celestial  Jinas  are  so  distributed 
as  to  allot  one  to  each  of  the  four  directions,*  and  the  fifth  is 
placed  in  the  centre.  And  the  central  position  thus  given  him, 
namely,  Vairocana,  is  doubtless  associated  with  his  promotion  to 
the  Adi-Buddhaship  amongst  certain  northern  Buddhists;  though 
the  reformed  and  unreformed  sects  of  LSmas,  differ  as  regards 
the  specific  name  which  they  give  the  Adi-Buddha,  the  former 
calling  him  Vajradhara,  doubtless   selected  as  bearing  the  title 

1  Tib.,  inCh*og-hi  dah-pohi  SaDS-rgyas. 

*  ^'Aocordiny  to  this  Bystem,*' wyB  Mr.  HoDoaow,  J.A.&R^  zii^  400,  *'from  an 
etemalf  infinite  and  immaterial  Adi-Buddlia  proceeded  divinely,  and  not  gcnera- 
tiyoly,  five  lesaor  Buddlias,  who  are  considered  the  immediate  sources  (Adi-Duddha 
being  the  ultimate  source)  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  of  the  five  organs 
and  five  faculties  of  sensation.  The  moulding  of  tliose  materials  into  tlio  shape 
of  an  actual  world  is  not,  however,  the  business  of  the  five  Buddhas,  but  it  is  de- 
volved by  them  upon  lesser  emanations  from  themselves  denominated  Bodhisattvas, 
who  are  thus  the  tertiary  and  active  agents  of  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  by  virtue  of  powers  derived  immediately  from  the  five  Buddhas, 
ultimately  from  the  one  supreme  Buddha.  This  sjrstem  of  five  Buddhas  provides 
for  the  origin  of  the  material  world  and  for  that  of  immaterial  existences.  A 
sixth  Bnddha  is  declared  to  have  emanated  divinely  from  Adi-Buddha,  and  this 
sixth  Buddha,  Vajrasattva  by  name,  is  assigned  the  immediate  organization  of 
mind  and  its  powers  of  Uiought  and  feeling." 

s  The  five  ** wisdoms"  which  the  human  Buddha  embodies  are:  Ch*o-ki  byin  ki 
ye-s'es.  Melon  ta-balii,  Nambar-fied-ki,  Sosor  tog-pahi,  Oya-wa  du-pahi  ye-s'es. 
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of  ^'  Yajra "  so  dear  to  T&ntrik  Buddhists,  while  the  unreformed 
sects  consider  him  to  be  Samantabhadra,  that  is,  the  celestial  son  of 
Vairocana.  And  the  Adi-Buddha  is  not  considered  wholly  inactive 
or  impassive,  for  he  is  frequently  addressed  in  prayers  and  hymns. 

Qakya  Muni  is  the  fourth  of  the  M&nushi  or  human  Buddhas  of 
this  age,  and  his  Dhy&ni  Buddha  is  Amitabha,  and  his  corres- 
ponding celestial  Bodhisat  is  Avalokite^vara,  the  patron-god  of 
Lamaism,  who  is  held  to  be  incarnate  in  the  Grand  LSma. 

The  extreme  development  of  the  Tantrik  phase  was  reached  with 
the  K&la-cakra,  which,  although  unworthy  of  being  considered 
a  philosophy,  must  be  referred  to  here  as  a  doctrinal  basis. 
It  is  merely  a  coarse  T&ntrik  development  of  the  Adi-Buddha 
theory  combined  with  the  puerile  mysticisms  of  the  Mantra- 
y&na,  and  it  attempts  to  explain  creation  and  the  secret  powers  of 
nature,  by  the  union  of  the  terrible  Kali,  not  only  with  the 
Dhyoni  Buddhas,  but  even  with  Adi-Buddha  himself.  In  this  way 
Adi-Buddha,  by  meditation,  evolves  a  procreative  energy  by  which 
the  awful  Samvhara  and  other  dreadful  Dakkini-fiendesses,  all 
of  the  Kfili-type,  obtain  spouses  as  fearful  as  themselves,  yet 
spouses  who  are  regarded  as  reflexes  of  Adi-Buddha  and  the 
Dhyiini  Buddhas.  And  these  demoniacal  ^*  Buddhas,*'  under  the 
names  of  Kala-cakra,  Heruka,  Achala,  Vajra-vairabha,^  etc.,  are 
credited  with  powers  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  celestial  Buddhas 
themselves,  and  withal,  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty;  and  only  to 
be  conciliated  by  constant  worship  of  themselves  and  their  female 
energies,  with  offerings  and  sacrifices,  magic-circles,  special 
man^rcMsharms,  etc. 

These  hideous  creations  of  Tuntrism  were  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  Lamas  in  the  tenth  century,  and  since  then  have  formed  a 
most  essential  part  of  Lamaism;  and  their  terrible  images  fill 
the  country  and  figure  prominently  in   the  sectarian  divisions. 

Afterwards  was  added  the  fiction  of  re-incarnate  Lftmas  to 
ensure  the  political  stability  of  the  hierarchy. 

Yet,  while  such  silly  and  debased  beliefs,  common  to  the  L&mas 
of  all  sects,  determine  the  character  of  the  Tibetan  form  of  the 
doctrine,  the  superior  Lftmas,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  much  of 
the  higher  philosophy  of  the  purer  Buddhism. 

I  Compara  with  the  Pmteka  Kahkd^  and  Me  chapter  on  pantheoo,  pp.  868  and  861 
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THE  DOCTRINE  AND  ITS  ETHICS. 

IhE  Bimple  creed  and  rule  of  conduct  irhich  won  its 
way  over  myriads  of  Buddha's  hearers  is  still  to  be 
found  in  Lamaism,  though  often  obscured  by  the 
mystic  and  polydemonist  accretions  of  later  days.  All 
the  I'Smaa  and  most  of  the  laity  are  familiar  with  the  doctrinal 
elements  taught  by  Sakya  Muni  and  give  them  a  high  place  in 
their  religious  and  ethical  code. 

A  keen  sense  of  human  misery  forms  the  etarting-point  of 
Buddha's  Law  or  Dkarma,*  the  leading  dogma  of  which  is  pro- 
pounded in  "  The  Four  noble  Truths,"'  which  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized:— 

1.  Existence  in  any  form  involves  Suffering  or  Sorrow.* 

I  AtteiHuc. 

•  DAarma  U  best  rendBTcd,  iftja  Bnvs  DxTiiia  (BiiiUi.,  p.  46),  by  "  trutli "  cr 
lighteouBDNB,  and  not  by  "  Law,"  which  auggeBta  ceremonial  observance!  and  out- 
ward rule*,  which  it  was  preciiely  Iha  object  of  Buddha'a  teadiing  to  do  away  wilii. 

»  A'T/a  Batyini.    T.,  '|i'agf-pB  Men-pa  fci'L 

•  The  word  for  HiBBKT(.Skt.,iifrwwi;T.'xaK-pa}ineanB  "drops,"  Bo-colicdbpcaiiFu  it 
oou*  or  drop*  (tag)  from  out  tJie  diRereut  rcgiona  of  tiie  eix  ayatanas  (or  Benii-tur- 
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2.  T%e  Cause  of  Sufferiiig  is  Desire  and  Lust  of  Life. 

3.  T%e  CeascUion  of  Suffering  is  effected  by  the  complete  con«> 
qaest  over  and  destmction  of  Desire  and  Lost  of  Life. 

4.  ITu  Paih  leading  to  the  Ceeeatian  of  Suffering  is  *'  The 
noble  Eight-fold  Path,"  the  parts  ^  of  which  are : — 

1.  Right  Belief  5.  Right  Means  of  Livelihood 

2.  „      Aims  6.      ,,      Endeavour 

3.  „      Speech  7.      „      Mindfulness 

4.  ,,      Actions  8.      „      Meditation. 

Thus  Ignorance  (of  the  illusive  idealism  of  Life)  is  made  the 
source  of  all  misery,  and  the  right  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
Life  is  the  only  true  path  to  emancipation  from  re-birth  or  Arhat- 
ship ;  and  practically  the  same  dogma  is  formulated  in  the  well- 
known  stanza  caUed  by  Europeans  *Hhe  Buddhist  Creed.***    And 


fmces)  u  dropt  water  Uurougli  boles  {Uockbxll*b  Uddmamrytt,  10).   It  eeems  to  ooDvey 
the  idea  of  tean  as  ezpreasiTe  of  misery.  •.,^ 

*  Anffo.  ^' 

*  **  The  Buddhist  Creed,"  found  so  frequently  on  TotiTe  images,  is  :— 

T§  dkarmd  A«f«praMafd 

H«tm  ie»kd»  tatkdgtUd 

Hffawadaia  fealda  ea  yo  iiuv^Aa .  * 

Ihamvddi  wmkdframafoh. 

It  lias  been  translated  by  Rliyi  Davids  ( Ptii,  TcmU^  i.,  p.  146)  as  follows  :— 

Of  all  objects  which  proceed  from  a  Cause 
The  Tathigata  has  explained  the  cause, 
And  he  has  explained  their  Cessation  also ; 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  frratt  Samana. 

Tlie  Second  Stania,  also  found  frequently  on  Buddhist  votlTe  images  in  India  (see 
Buiufour*s  LeitiMt  p.  6S8|  and  CuitmrniiiAM's  Arck  Affin  JUp»  Ind.,  i^  ph  xIxIt.,  flg. 
1,  First  Stansa),  is  according  to  its  Tibetan  form  i^ 

Sarmpdpatjfd  lorssaiii 

Smcittafi  paridawmnu 

Which  lias  been  translated  by  Csoma  thus  :— 

**  No  vice  is  to  be  committed  ; 
Every  yirtuo  must  be  perfectly  practised ; 
The  mind  must  be  brought  under  entire  subjection. 
This  is  the  commandment  of  Buddha.** 

In  Tibetan  the  first  stanxa  of  **  the  Creed**  is  widely  known,  and  is  >^ 

Ch'os>nam  t*am-c'id  rgyu*las  byuA 
De-rgyu  de-s'in-gs'egs-pas  gsuAs 
rOjTU-la  *gog-pa  gan-yin-pa 
'Di-«kad  gsun-ba  dge-spyo6-ch'i. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Buddhist  Boriptares  ib  devoted  to  the  proofB  aud 
iUufitrations  of  the  above  dogma. 

The  Moral  Code,  as  ezpreased  in  its  most  elementarjr  form  of 
roles  for  the  external  condaot,  fonns  the  well-known  decalogue 
(dtuo-ai/a)  which  euunoiatea  ita  precepts  in  a  negative  and  pro- 
hibitive form,  namely : — 

1.  Kill  not.  7.  Use  no  Wreaths,  Ornaments 

2.  Steal  not.  or  Perfumes. 

3.  Commit  not  Adulter;.  8.  UseuoHighMataorThrones. 

4.  Lie  not.  9.  Abstainirom  Dancing,  Sing- 

5.  Drink  not  Strong  Drink.  ing,  Husio,  and  Worldly 

6.  Eat  no  Food  except  at  the  Spectacles. 

stated  times.  10.  Own  no  Gold  or  Silver  and 

accept  none. 


The  first  five  (the  panca-mia)  are  binding  upon  the  laity ;  the 
whole  ten  are  binding  only  on  the  monks ;  but  the  layman  on  cer- 
tain iaat-daye,  in  accordance  with  a  pious  vow,  observee  also  one  or 
more  of  the  next  four  (Nos,  6  to  0).  The  more  austere  rules  for 
monastic  discipline  are  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  the  monkhood. 
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9akya  Muni's  Hermonsy  as  presented  in  the  earlier  and  more 
authentic  scriptures,  have  all  the  simple  directness  and  force 
which  belong  to  sayings  of  '^  the  inspired.''  As  an  illustration  of 
his  moral  teaching,  his  popular  sermon  on  '^  What  is  the  Greatest 
Blessing  ?  "  (the  MaAgala  Sutra)  ^  is  here  appended  : — 

Budpha's  Sbbmok  on  What  is  thb  Quutbst  Blbssiko? 

Praise  be  to  the  Blessed  One,  the  Holy  One,  the  Author  of  all 
Truth  I 

1.  Thus  I  have  heard.  On  a  certain  day  dwelt  the  Blessed  One'  at 
Srivasta,  at  the  Jetavana  monastery,  in  the  Qarden  of  Anathapindaka. 
And  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  a  certain  radiant  celestial 
being,  illuminating  the  whole  of  Jetavana,  approached  the  Blessed  One 
and  sduted  him,  and  stood  aside,  and  standing  aside  addressed  him 
with  this  verse:— 

Many  gods  and  men  yeaminff  after  good  have  held  divers  things  to 
be  blessings ;  say  thou  what  is  the  greatest  blessing  P 

1.  To  serve  wise  men  and  not  serve  fools,  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

2.  To  dwell  in  a  pleasant  land,  to  have  done  good  deeds  in  a  former 
existence,  to  have  a  soul  filled  with  right  desires,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

3.  Much  knowledge  and  much  science,  the  discipline  of  a  well- 
trained  mind,  and  a  word  well  spoken,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

4.  To  succour  father  and  mother,  to  cherish  wife  and  child,  to  follow 
a  peaceful  calling,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

6.  To  give  alms,  to  live  religiously,  to  give  help  to  relatives,  to  do 
blameless  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

6.  To  ceoee  and  abstain  from  sin,  to  eschew  strong  drink,  to  be 
diligent  in  good  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

7*  Reverence  and  lowliness  and  contentment  and  gratitude,  to  receive 
religious  teaching  at  due  seasons,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

8.  To  be  long-suffering  and  meek,  to  associate  with  the  priests  of 
Buddha,  to  hold  religious  discourse  at  due  seasons,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

9.  Temperance  and  chastity,  discernment  of  the  four  great  truths, 
the  prospect  of  Nirv&na^  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

10.  The  soul  of  one  unshaken  by  the  changes  of  this  life,  a  soul 
inaccessible  to  sorrow,  passionless,  secure,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

11.  They  that  do  these  things  are  invincible  on  every  side,  on  every 
side  they  walk  in  safety,  yea,  theirs  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Indeed,  Buddha's  teaching  is  not  nearly  so  pessimistic  as  it  is 


1  Prom  FrofeMorChtldera*  translation.  *  Bhagavl. 
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usually  made  to  appear  by  its  hostile  critics.  His  sermon  on 
Love  (Mitra  SiUra)  shows  that  Buddhism  has  its  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  and  had  it  been  wholly  devoid  of  these,  it  could  never 
have  become  popular  amongst  bright,  joyous  people  like  the  Bur- 
mese and  Japanese. 

The  stages  towards  Arhatship^  or  emancipation  from  re-birth 
are  graduated  into  a  consecutive  series  of  four  (catta/ro-marga) 
paths,  a  fourfold  arrangement  of  **  the  eightfold  paths  "above  men- 
tioned ;  and  these  depend  upon  the  doctrinal  comprehension  of  the 
devotee,  and  his  renunciation  or  not  of  the  world,  for  the  higher 
stages  were  only  reachable  by  celibate  monks  (Hrcmuma)  or  nuns 
(aroTTUi'^.erd),  and  not  by  the  ordinary  laity  or  hearers  (sravaJca), 
Those  who  have  not  yet  entered  any  of  these  stages  or  paths  are 
*'the  ignorant  and  unwise  ones."  And  Meditation  {dhydTia)  is  the 
chief  means  of  entry.  The  first  and  lowest  stage  or  step  towards 
Arhatship  is  the'  Srottdpattif  or  the  entering'  the  *  stream — the 
state  of  the  new  convert  to  Buddhism.  He  is  called  SoUlpanno, 
**  One  who  has  entered  the  stream,"  inevitably  carrying  him  on- 
ward— though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  body — to  the  calm  ocean 
of  NirvS^a.*  He,  now,  can  only  be  re-bom  '  as  a  god  or  man,  and 
not  in  any  lower  births,  though  his  metempsychoses  may  yet  last 
countless  ages> 

In  the  second  stage  the  graduate  is  called  Sakrid-agamin,  or 
**  he  who  receives  birth  once  more  "  on  earth.  He  has  freed  him- 
self from  the  first  five  fetters. 

In  the  third  stage  he  is  called  An-Sgami,  or  ^^  one  who  will  not 
come  back "  to  earth.  Such  a  person  can  only  be  re-bom  in  a 
Brahma  heaven,  whence  he  reaches  Nirv&na. 

The  fourth  and  highest  stage  is  the  attainment  of  Arhatship 
in  this  life.  Such  a  graduate  will  at  death  experience  no  re- 
birth. 

After  Buddha's  death  seems  to  have  arisen   the  division  of 

1  Arhftnt  (Pdli,  Araha,  fiahan,  Rahat)  as  ite  Tibetan  equivalent,  dgra-bdom-pa,  shows, 
is  derived  from  Ari,  an  enemy,  and  han,  to  extirpate,  t.e.,  "  he  who  has  extirpated  his 
passions."  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  primitive  Buddhism  to  those  who  com- 
prehended the  four  Truths,  and  including  Buddlia  himself,  but  lately  it  was  restricted 
to  the  perfected  Buddhist  saint  (Laidlat's  FaEian  Ki,  94;  Bubk.,  i.,  296;  ii.,  297; 
Kopp.,  i.,  400 ;  Jassoh.,  88). 

>  Hardy's  EoMtn.  Man^  Chap.  xxii. 

>  Only  seven  more  birtlis  yet  remain  for  him. 

*  According  to  northern  Buddhism  fur  80,000  kalpas,  or  cydos  of  time. 
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Arhats  into  the  three  grades  of  Simple  Arhat,  Piatyeka-Buddha, 
and  Supreme  Buddha,  which  is  now  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
southern  school. 

Firstly,  ''  the  Simple  Arhat  who  has  attained  perfection 
through  his  own  efforts  and  the  doctrine  and  example  of  a  Supreme 
Buddha,  but  is  not  himself  such  a  Buddha  and  cannot  teach  others 
how  to  attain  Arhatship.' 

*^  Secondly,  and  second  in  rank,  but  far  above  the  Simple 
Arhat,  the  Pratyeka-Buddha  or  Solitary  Saint,  who  has  attained 
perfection  himself  and  by  himself  alone  and  not  •  .  .  through 
the  teaching  of  any  Supreme  Buddha. 

"Thirdly,  the  Supreme  Buddha,  or  Buddha  par  eoocdUnce  (once 
a  Bodhisattva),  who,  having  by  his  own  self-ehlightening  insight 
attained  perfect  knowledge  (sambodhi)  •  •  •  has  yet  delayed 
this  consummation  (parinirv&^a)  that  he  may  become  the  saviour 
of  a  suffering  world  •  •  •  by  teaching  men  how  to  save 
themselves.^ 

The  leading  religious  feature  of  the  Mah&ySna  doctrine  was  its 
more  universal  spirit.  Its'  ideal  was  less  monastic  than  the 
Uinay&na,  which  confined  its  advantages  practically  to  its 
cooobitical  monks.  The  MahSySna  endeavoured  to  save  all  beings 
by  rendering  Bodhisatship  accessible  to  all,  and  thus  saving  all 
beings  in  the  ages  to  come.  It  also  called  itself  the  "  Vehicle  of 
Bodisats,**  thus  constituting  three  vehicles  (Triyana)  which  it 
described  as — (1)  •  Of  the  hearers  or  disciples  (^ravaka),  whose 
vehicle  was  likened  to  a  sheep  crossing  the  surfiau^  of  a  river ;  (2) 
of  the  PratyekarBuddhas,  or  solitary  non-teaching  Buddhas,  whose 
vehicle  was  likened  to  a  deer  crossing  a  river;  and  (3)  of  the 
Bodhisats,  whose  vehicle  is  likened  to  a  mighty  elephant  which 
in  crossing  a  river  grandly  &thoms  it  to  the  bottom.  These 
vehicles  "are,  in  plain  language,  piety,  philosophy,  or  rather 
Yogism,  and  striving  for  the  enlightenment  and  weal  of  our  feUow- 
creatures.  •  •  .  Higher  than  piety  is  true  and  self-acquired 
knowledge  of  eternal  laws ;  higher  than  knowledge  is  devoting 
oneself  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  others."'  It  thus  gave  itself  the 
highest  place. 

Its  theory  of  Bodhisatship  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor 


*  SumniAiy  1^  Ifoir.  WiLLUiia'a  Buddhigmf  p.  184       *  Ksbm,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxziv. 
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Rhys  Davids,  ^^  the  keynote  of  the  later  school  just  as  Arhatship 
is  the  keynote  of  early  Buddhism.^  The  Arhats  being  dead  cannot 
be  active,  the  Bodhisattvas  as  living  beings  can :  *^  the  Bodhi* 
sattvas  represent  the  ideal  of  spiritual  activity;  the  Arhats  of 
inactivity." 

But,  as  Professor  Kern  shows,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  MahfiySna 
scriptures,  the  Saddharma  pw/yiarika^  dating  at  least  about  the 
second  century  A.D.,  goes  further  than  this.  It  teaches  that  every- 
one should  try  to  become  a  Buddha.  **  It  admits  that  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  one  may  distinguish  three  means,  so-called 
Vehicles  {ycmaa)^  to  attain  su/mmum  bonum,  Nirv&na,  although 
in  a  higher  sense  there  is  only  one  Vehicle — ^the  Buddha  Vehicle."  ' 

To  obtain  the  intelligence  (Bodhi)  of  a  Buddha,  and  as  a  Bodhi- 
sat  to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  all  living  beings,  the  six  Pdror' 
ndtd  or  transcendental  virtues  must  be  assiduously  practised. 
These  cardinal  virtues  are  : — 

1.  Charity  (Skt.,  dona')  4.  Industry  (wrya^ 

2.  Morality  (aila^)  5.  Meditation  (dhydna^ 

3.  Patience  (kahdnti  *)  6.  Wisdom  (prajnd  ®) 
To  which  four  others  sometimes  are  addied,  to  wit : — 

7.  Method  (updya^)  9.  Fortitude  (bala^^) 

8.  Prayer  (jprcmidhdna  ^^)  10.  Foreknowledge  (?  dhydna  ^*) 

9Skya  Muni,  in  his  last  earthly  life  but  one,  is  held  to  have  satis- 
fied the  Pdramitd  of  G-iving  (No.  1  of  the  list)  as  prince  Visvantara 
(^*  Vessantara ")  as  detailed  in  the  Jutaka  of  the  same  name. 
A^oka,  in  his  gift  of  JambudvTpa ;  and  Siladitya,  in  his  gifts  at 
PrayEg  (Allahabad),  as  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  are  cited  as 
illustrations  of  this  Pd/ra/mMd. 

Meditation,  the  fifth  PfiramitS,  was  early  given  an  important 
place  in  the  doctrine,  and  it  is  insisted  upon  in  the  Vinaya.^^ 
Through  it  one  arrives  at  perfect  tranquillity  {9a7addhi\  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  condition  of  mind.    And  in  the  later 


1  Oriffin^  p.  254.  *  Sacr,  Bis,  JBatt,  xxi.,  p.  xzxiv. 

*  Bbyin-pa,  CaoMA,  Analp.f  809 ;  Burnouf,  Lotut,  p.  544. 

«  ts'ul-k'rimB.  *  bzod-pa.  •  boteon-'gnu. 

*  bsam-gtan.  '  s'es-rab.  *  t'abs. 
^  smon-lam.                                ^  slobs.                           ^  ye-s'es. 

"  For  stages  of  mediUtion  see  Bioandst's  Legends,  etc.,  44G.  Bodhidharma  in  the  Af  th 
century  a.d.  exalted  meditation  as  the  means  of  self-reformation. 
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days  of  mysticism  this  led  to  the  ecstatic  meditation  of  Yoga, 
by  which  the  individual  becomes  united  with  and  rapt  in  the 
deity. 

The  ten  stages  through  which  a  Bodhisat  must  pass  in  order 
to  attain  perfection.  These  stages  are  called  '^  The  Ten^  Heavens  " 
(dosa  bAuivu^vara'),  and  are  objectively  represented  by  the 
ten  *' umbrellas "  surmounting  the  spire  of  a  cavtyny  and  one 
of  the  treatises  of  the  "nine  canons"  is  devoted  to  their  de- 
scription.' 

In  the  natural  craving  after  something  real  and  positive, "  When 
the  theory  of  a  universal  void  became  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Buddhist  scholastic  development,  the  question  pressed  upon  the 
mind  was  this:  If  all  things  around  us  are  unreal  and  unsub- 
stantial, is  there  anything  in  the  universe  real  or  any  true  ex- 
istence ?^rhe  answer  to  this  question  was  that  "  on  the  other 
shore,''  that  is,  in  that  condition  which  admits  of  no  birth  or 
death,  no  change  or  suffering,  there  is  absolute  and  imperish- 
able existence."  ^ 

The  chief  of  these  regions  is  the  western  paradise  of  Amit&bha, 
named  Sukh&vati,  or  ^  the  Happy  Land," '  a  figure  of  which  is  here 
given,  as  it  is  the  goal  sought  by  the  great  body  of  the  Buddhista 
of  Tibet,  as  well  as  those  of  China  and  Japan.  Its  invention  dates 
at  least  to  100  a.d.,*  and  an  entry  to  it  is  gained  by  worshipping 
Amitfibha's  son,  Avalokita,  which  is  a  chief  reason  for  the  spell 
of  the  latter,  the  Orn  ma/n,i  padme  Humj  being  so  popular. 

In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  under  Buddha-palita,  and  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth,  under  Candrakirti,  a  popular  development  arose 
named  the  Prasanga  Madhyamika  (Tib.,  Tal  gyur-va^,  which  by  a 
hair-splitting  speculation  deduces  the  absurdity  and  erroneousness 
of  every  esoteric  opinion,  and  maintained  that  Buddha's  doctrines 
establish  two  paths,  one  leading  to  the  highest  heaven  of  the 
universe,  SvJkh&vatiy  where  man  enjoys  perfect  happiness,  but  con- 

>  They  are  sometimes  accounted  thirteen  In  Nepal  (Hodqson,  Lung.^  10)  and  alao  by^ 
the  fiin-roa  Lftnias. 

'  See  alsoLaiPLAT's  JFkfluMtp.  98;  JJLAJS^tI^  1,S1.  Sometimes  thej  are  extended 
to  thirteen. 

HODOB.,  tufrtk  cii.  «  Bsal's  ObImo,  S76. 

•  For  its  description  see  Baub's  Obttaa,  p.  117  mq. ;  BCax  M^lub's  tram,  qf  MbAdsnlf- 
tyUo,  S.B.K^  zlix. ;  and  Sabat,  J.AJ3.B^  1S81. 

*  Max  MOllbb,  &p,  eit^  npru  iL*  xxJH.    ATaloUta's  name  also  occurs  here. 
▼  Varust,  J9.,  827, 857 ;  OsoiiA,  JUJSM^  rii,  144. 
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nected  with  personal  existence,  the  other  conducting  to  entire 
emancipation  from  the  world,  namel;,  NirvSpa.^ 

The  Yoga  doctrine  of  ecstatic  union  of  the  individual  with  the 
Universal  Spirit  had  been  introduced  into  Hinduism  about  160 
B.C.  by  Patonjali,  and  is  not  unknown  to  western  systems.*  It 
taught  spiritual  advancement  by  means  of  a  Belf-hypnotizing 
to  be  learned  by  rulee.  By  moral  consecration  of  the  individual 
to  Ifvara  or  the  Supreme  Soul,  aod  mental  concentration 
upon  one  point  with  a  view  to  annihilate  thought,  there  resulted 
the  eight  great  SiA^i  or  magical  powers,  namely  (1)  "the 
ability  to  make  one's  body  lighter,  or  (2)  heavier,  or  (3)  smaller, 
(4)  or  larger  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  (5)  to  reach 
any  place,  or  (6)  to  assume  any  shape,  and  (7)  control  all  natural 

UW8,  to  ' 

'  Hani  tike  M«homet  in  the  «lr. 
Or  Si.  Ignfttins  al  hia  pntfer,'* 
and  (8)  to  make  everything  depend  upon  oneself,  all  at  pleasure 
of  will — Iddhi  or  Riddi."     On   this   basis   Asafiga,  importing 
Patanjali's  doctrine  into  Buddhism  and  abusing  it,  tanght*  that 
by    means    of    mystic 
formulas — dhdrania 
(extracts    from    MahS- 
y&na  8iUras  and  other 
scriptures)  aadmantra 
(short  prayers    to 
deities) — as  spells, 
"  the  reciting  of  which 
should  be  accompanied 
by  music   and  certain  i 
distortion  of  the  fingers 
(mttrfrd),  a     state    of 
mental  fixity  {aarnddki) 
might  be  reached  char-  """o  attitude  of  riiro«Bi. 

acterized  by  neither 
thought  nor  annihilation  of  thoughts,  and  consisting  of  sixfold 

>  SciIII.tOT.',  il-IS. 

•  Compare  theremnrk  of  Bea1."Uie  end  to  which  PMInu*  dlrMtod  hb  thoughta  wu 
to  unit*  liimtcir  to  Uie  Grent  Ood :  he  ■ttalnod  it  by  the  miuH—  method  of  thaQnJetista." 
—CriHal  Did^  tft.  Flotlniu,  quoted  through  But,'!  OU«u,  IM. 

■  HumBUS,  Ottta  Ro<Mn,  S36. 

•  Hi*  doctrine  ia  oontslned  In  the  tre*tlw  entitled  TBgicarya-tkimi  Sditra. 
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bodily  and  mental  happiness  {Togi)^  whence  would  result  endow- 
ment with  supernatural  miracle-working  power."  These  miracu- 
lous powers  were  alleged  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than  mere  moral 
virtue,  and  may  be  used  for  exorcism  and  sorcery,  and  for  purely 
secular  and  selfish  objects.  Those  who  mastered  these  practices 
were  called  Yogficfirya. 

iBut  even  in  early  Buddhism  mantras  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  charms,^  and  southern  Buddhism  still  so  uses  them  in  Pa/rUta 
service  for  the  sick,*  and  also  resorts  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
attaining  Samadfiif  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  YogScarya.' 
And  many  mystic  spells  for  the  supernatural  power  of  exorcism 
are  given  in  that  first  or  second  century  a.d.  work,  Saddharma 
Pvn}4o/nlca,^ 

In  the  mystic  nihilist  sense,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  was  as 
real  as  the  thing  itself,  the  written  spell  was  equally  potent  with 
the  spokea^  and  for  sacerdotal  purposes  even  more  so  on  account  of 
the  sacred  character  of  letters,  as  expressing  speech  and  so  exciting 
the  intense  veneration  of  barbarians.  No  Tibetan  will  wantonly 
destroy  any  paper  or  other  object  bearing  written  characters. 

The  general  use  of  the  mystic  OM,  symbolic  of  the  Hindi! 
Triad  AUM,  The  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  probably  dates 
firom  this  era ;  though  in  the  Amaravati  tope  is  figured  a  pillar  of 
glory  surmounted  by  OM  proceeding  fix)m  the  throne  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  Buddha.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  occurrence  in 
some  copies  of  the  Lalita  Viatara  and  other  early  Mah&yana  works, 
as  the  first  syllable  of  the  Opening  Salutation,  may  not  have  been 
an  after  addition  of  later  scribes.  The  monogram  figured  on 
page  386  is  entitled  ^^The  All-powerful  ten,"^  and  is  in  a  form 
of  the  Indian  character  called  Ranja  br  '^Lantsa." 

The  TSntrik  cults  ^  brought  with  them  organized  worship, 
litanies,  and  pompous  ritual,  offerings  and  sacrifice  to  the  bizarre 


1  KuUavagga,  v.,  6.  «  Batt,  Men,  Rmts  Dayids'  Milinda,  218. 

*  Habdy's  £M.,  chap.  "Ascetic  Rites."    See  also  the  mandala  diagrams,  p.  252 ;  and 
**  The  Contemplation  Stone,"  J.R.A,3.,  1894,  p.  661 

«  See  also  Bbal's  Oatenot  p.  284,  etc. 

*  Pbboussom's  Tree  and  Serp,  Warakip,  pi.  Izxi.,  figs.  1  and  2. 

*  Nam-bc'u-dban-ldan ;  cf .  also  Chinese  name  for  the  JSvaMika,    The  letters  are  O, 
U,  H,  K,  S,  M,  L,  V,  R,  Y. 

f  Cf.  my  IndioHrBuddhUi  OuU  of  AvcdoHta^  etc.,  J.ILA.S,,  1804  ;  Bubnoo^s  Intro., 
466. 
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OT  terrible  gods  and  goddesees  for  favours,  temporal  and  spiritnal. 
A  supreme  primordial  Buddha-god  aud  superhuman  Buddhas  and 
BodhuatSf  together  wiUi  their  female  energies,  mostly  demoniacal, 


demand  propitiation  by  frequent  worship  and  sacrificial  ofTerioga. 
This  HUitrik  ritual  is  illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  worship. 

The  excessive  use  of  these  mystic  Mantras,  consisting  mostly  of 
unmeaning  gibberish,  resulted  in  a  new  vehicle  named  the 
Mantra-yana,  which  is  a  TSntrik  development  of  the  Yoga  phase 
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of  Buddhism.  Charmed  Bentencea  {dharmii)  supposed  to  have 
been  compoaed  by  these 
Beveml  divinities  them- 
aelves,  are  used  as 
incantations  for  pro- 
fluring  their  asBistance 
in  peril  as  well  as  in 
ordinarj  temporal 
affairs.  And  by  means 
of  these  spells  and 
mnmrnerythe  so-oalled 
'*  magic  circles "  are 
formed  by  which  the 
divinities  are  coerced 
into  assisting  the  vot- 
ary to  reach  "  the  other 
shore."  And  the 
authors  of  this  so- 
called  "esoteric" 
system  gave  it  a  re> 
apectahle  antiquity  by 
alleging  that  its 
founder  was  really 
Nfig&ijuna,  who  had 
received  it  in  two 
sections  of  vajra  and 
garbha-dhatv,  bom. 
the  celestial  Buddha 
Vajra-sattva,  within 
"the  iron  tower"  in 
southern  India.  Its 
aathorship  is,  as  even 
TSranStha  himself  ad- 
mits, most  obscure.* 

'  The  Mantra-ya/na 
asserts  that  the  state 

"!  of    the     '•  Great    en- 
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lighted  or  perfected ''^  that  is,  Baddhaship,  may  be  attained  in 
the  present  body  (composed  of  the  six  elements)  by  following  the 
three  great  secret  laws  regarding  the  body,  speech,  and  thought,' 
as  revealed  by  the  fictitious  Buddha,  Vajrasattva. 

Its  silly  secrets  so-called  comprise  the  spells  of  the  several 
divinities,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  magic-circles  (ma/g4<xi<i) 
of  the  two  sorts — ^the  outer  and  inner  (vajradhdtu  and  garbha^ 
dhdtu) ;  though  something  very  like,  or  analogous  to,  magic-circles 
are  also  used  in  southern  Buddhism.* 

Some  idea  of  its  contemptible  mummery  and  posturing  and 
other  physical  means  for  spiritual  advancement  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  following  three  exercises  which  every  Lama  should  daily 
perform: — 

The  **  meditative  posture  of  the  seven  attitudes  "  is  daily  assumed  by 
the  Lima  with  his  associates,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  five  senses. 
These  attitudes  are--{l)  sitting  with  legs  flexed  in  the  well-known 
attitude  of  Buddha;  (2)  the  hands  resting  one  above  the  other  in  the 
lap ;  (3)  head  slightly  bent  forward ;  (4)  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose ;  (6)  shoulders  '*  expanded  like  the  wings  of  a  vulture ; "  (6)  spine 
erect  and  ^  straight  like  an  arrow  " j  (7)  tongue  arching  up  to  the 
palate  like  the  curvinff  petals  of  the  eight-leaved  lotus.  While  in  this 
posture  he  must  think  that  he  is  alone  in  a  wilderness.  And  he  now, 
by  physical  means,  gets  rid  of  Riga,  Moha,  Dvesa — ^the  three  "  original 
sins  "  of  the  body — and  these  are  got  rid  of  according  to  the  humoral 
physiology  of  the  ancients  in  the  three  series  of  (i6uma,  roma,  and 
rkyafi-ma.  After  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  the  air  of  the  roma  veins 
is  ejqpelled  three  times,  and  thus  "  the  white  wind  "  is  let  out  from  the 
right  nostril  three  times  in  short  and  forcible  expiratory  gusts.  This 
expels  all  anger.  Then  from  the  left  nostril  is  thrice  expelled  in  a 
similar  way  *'the  red  air**  which  rids  from  lust.  The  colourless 
central  air  is  thrice  expelled,  which  frees  from  ignorance.  On  con- 
cluding these  processes,  the  monk  must  mentally  conceive  that  all 


1  Mahi-utpMiii»  or  '^  Atiyoga,  Tib.,  cEaoy-cA'cu. 

•  ■Ku,  Buh,  Tug.  Tbifl  doctrine  teenii  almott  Identical  with  that  of  the  Shln- 
gon-«hu  Mct  of  JapMi  deeeribed  by  B.  Nanjio  in  his  Jap.  Bnddk,  StetSt  p.  7S. 
Tirmnitha  also  mentions  If igirjiina'i  name  In  connection  with  Ite  origin*  which  he 
admits  is  most  obscure.  It  probaUy  aroee  at  the  end  of  the  serenth  centuiy  aji.,  as 
in  790  A.D.  Vajrabodhi  brought  It  with  Its  msgic-drdes  to  China. 

*  These  elaborate  circles  of  coloured  clay»  etc^  are  described  In  detail  by  Habot,  M. 
M^  262,  etc,  and  I  hare  seen  diagrams  of  an  apparently  similar  character  In  Burmese 
Buddhism.  Oompare  also  with  the  mechanical  oontrirance  ''the  Octagon"  (Tib., 
Dttb-^ad)  used  in  the  rite  fiTniMsfed,  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  and  coerce  theshe- 
dsTils  (pdkkini)  who  confer  miraculous  powsrs  described.  ScBUUi.,  p.  247.  Cf.  also 
"Meditation-stone." 


U6  riFE  WCTKIIHE  AND   ITS   MOllALITV. 

i^iioiiuico,  hist  and  imgov — Uio  bhiee  original  sins — Lave  "ditutppeared 
liko  fi-ost  iKstoi-e  n.  Bcoi'uliiiig  kiid." 

ICo  then  snys  the  "  H-lirt-ki,"  keeping  liia  tongue  cnrveil  like  ft  lotiis 
(letfil.  Tliis  is  followed  liy  liis  chnnting  "  the  Yoga  iiF  tlio  IjiiDia," 
<l tiling;  wliicli  lie  mnst  lucntftllycouceiveliiB  Lnma-giiide  as  sitting  ovei'- 
lieiid  upon  n  lottiR-llower. 

Tbe  mere  rei^itnl  of  mystic  words  and  KPtitences  {inantra  or 


dhdranl  [T.,  Z'liii]),  nnd  their  essential  syllable  (the  ^^imB  or 
seRil,  s(i-calletl  Vija)  is  held  to  be  erjuivaleiit  to  tlie  practice  of  Uie 
I'arumilas,  and  flubdiies  and  coerces  tlie  gods  and  genii,  and  x)ro- 
cures  long  life  and  otlier  tein^ioral  blestiin^s,  and  obtains  the 
ji^iKiKlimce    of    the    Biiddhan    and     Itodliixats.     Altlioiigli    these 
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Dhdrai^ia^  were  likely  introduced  to  supply  the  need  for  incanta- 
tions their  use  is  alleged  to  be  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  un- 
reality of  things.  As  existence  is  ideal,  the  name  of  a  thing  is 
equivalent  to  the  thing  itself,  and  of  a  like  efficacy  are  the 
attitudes  (mudra)  of  the  fingers,  symbolic  of  the  atbibutes  of 
the  gods.  Thus  Om  is  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Buddhas, 
Hm' dispels  sorrow,  and  by  uttering  Ho,  9amdc2&t  is  entered.  Of 
such  an  ideal  nature  also  were 
the  paper  horses  of  Hue's 
amusing  story,  which  the 
Lfimas  with  easy  charity  be- 
stowed on  belated  and  helpless 
travellers,  as  figured  at  the  tdp 
of  this  chapter. 

These  postures  and  parrot- 
like exercises,  as  practised  by 
the  unreformed  and  semi-re- 
formed sects,  according  to 
the  book  entitled  llie  com- 
plete esoteric  Tdntra^  and  the 
reputed  work  of  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  are  as  follows.  The  cor- 
responding G-e-lug-pa  rites  are 
not  very  much  different : — 

1«<. — The  mode  of  placing  the  three  mystic  words,  body,  speech 
and  thought  (Iru,  tuH  and  i'vJt). 

2iu2.— The  neotar<x>mmanding  rosary, 

8»^« — ^The  jewelled  rosary-guide  for  ascending. 

^ih, — Secret  oounseb  of  the  four  Yogas. 

5(A. — ^The  great  root  of  the  heart. 

6tA. — ^The  lamp  of  the  three  dwellings. 

7e^._The  bright  loosener  of  the  illusion. 

8<A.— The  water-drawing  "  dorje." 

9«^.— The  secret  guide  to  the  fierce  Dikkinl. 
10<A. — ^The  drawing  of  the  essence  of  the  stony  nectar. 
Wih. — Counsel  on  the  ^Mkkkinrs  habits. 
\2th. — Eathoming  the  mystery  of  the  pikkinls 
13<A. — Counsel  for  the  Dikkinrs  heart-root. 
UfA.— The  four  words  for  the  path  of  Pardo  (limbo). 
15<A. — ^The  Pardo  of  the  angry  demons. 


LoTua-PBTALfl  or  Hbabt. 

On  medltetlBg  upon  OelwtiAl  BoddhM. 

U  StiC«  lA  ttM  llHti»<Aiel«.— Altar  VuiHo.) 


1  Gonf.  BumovF,  i.,  622-74 ;  Vasuist,  168, 198. 
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16tA. — ^To  reoogni»  theOT&lwa  Big-oa  orth«  five  celestial  Buddluw. 

ThfiEk  "Happiness"  ie  reached — this  goal  is  the  flensuoos 

happiness  of  the  Jina's  Paradise  or  of  Hukh&vati,  that  of 

Amit&bha,  the  Buddha  of  Infinite  Light. 

The  transcendental  efficacy  attributed  to  these  spells  fuUj  ao- 

coniit«  for  their  frequent  repetition  on  roBaries  and  b;  mechanical 

means  in  the  "  prayer-wheel,"  flags,  etc. 

Thus,  the  oommonest  mystic  formula  in  LSmaism,  the  "  Om- 
ma-tii  pad-me  Hilni," — which  literally  means  "  OthI  The  Jewel  in 
the  Lotus  !  Hv/m  t " — is  addressed  to   the   Bodhlsat   Padmap&ni 


who  is  represented  like  Buddha  as  seated  or  standing  within  a 
lotus-Qower.  He  ia  the  patron-god  of  Tibet  and  the  controller  of 
metempsychosis.  And  no  wonder  this  formula  is  so  popular  and 
constantly  repeated  by  both  L&mae  and  laity,  for  its  mere  utter- 
ance is  believed  to  stop  the  cycle  of  re-births  and  to  convey  the 
reciter  directly  to  paradise.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  M£^-kah- 
bum  with  extravagant  rhapsody  that  this  formula  "  is  the  essence 
of  all  happiness,  prosperity,  and  knowledge,  and  the  great  means 
of  deliverance";  for  the  Om  closes  re-birth  amongst  the  gods, 
mOt  among  the  Titans  m,  as  a  man,  pad  as  a  beast,  m«  as  a 
Tantalus,  and  Hurp,  as  an  inhabitant  of  hell.  And  in  keeping  with 
this  view  each  of  these  six  syllables  is  given  the  distinctive  colour 
of  these  six  states  of  rebirth,  namely  Om,  the  godly  wkitai  mo, 
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the  Titanio  Wau;  ni^  the  human  ydlow;  pod,  the  animal  ^jrrven  ; 
msj  the  "Tantalic'*  red;  and 
HuTiij  the  hiellish  black. 

Bat  the  actual  articulation 
is  not  even  needed.  The  mere 
inspection  of  this  formula  is 
equally  effectivey  and  so  also  is 

the  passmg  of  this  inscription    (inindi«"ii«v.-ohin«rt«.ofrtoatttMi 
before  the  individual.    And  to  ievenih  owtory). 

be  effective  it  does  not  require  to  be  actually  visible,  it  is  therefore 
printed  thousands  and  millions  ^  of  times  on  long  ribbons  and 
coiled  into  cylinders  and  inserted  into  the  *^  prayer-wheels  "  so- 
called,  which'  are  revolved  everywhere  in  Tibet,  in  the  hand  (see 
pages  45,  218,  etc,),  and  as  great  barrels  turned  by  hand  or  water 
or  wind/  and  also  printed  on  stones  and  on  cloth-flags  which  flutter 
from  every  house,  so  as  to  ensure  the  cessation  of  metempsychosis 
by  re-birth  in  the  western  paradise. 

The  origin  of  this  formula  is  obscure.  The  earliest  date  for  it 
yet  found  is  the  thirteenth  century  a.d." 

What  seems  to  be  a  more  expanded  version  of  this  spell  is 
known  to  a  few  L&mas  and  is  met  with  in  Japanese  Buddhism, 
namely,  '^  OMl  Amogha  VairocanaMcLhdmudraMAfTI  PADMA 
Jvtdorpravartktaya  HUM!^^  But  this  is  addressed  to  the  first 
of  the  Dhyani^  Buddhas,  namely,  Vairocana,  to  whom  also  the 
Japanese  Mantrayftna  sect  ascribe  their  esoteric  doctrine,  but  the 
ordinary  Lftmaist  formula  is  unknown  in  Japan,  where  its  place 
is  taken  by  **  Ndilio  O-Tni-to  Fo^  or  ^'Hail  to  Amitftbha,  the 
Buddha  of  Boundless  Light.^. 

1  In  aome  of  Uie  larger  praTer-wheelt  it  li  printed  100^000,000  timet  (Bmoo  SchilUog, 

Cf.  SOBLAO.,  191. 

.  *  For  wind-prayer  ranee,  cf.  Bock.,  j^,  p.  147  cf. ;  also  Oioaoi,  MB. 

•  RooonLL,  in  Tk$  Lemd  qfthe  Ldwtat,  London,  1801,  page  820,  notee  that  i^nihelm  de 
Rubruk,  writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  aj>.  {8oe.  d*  Otog.  de 
Parut  iv.*  page  288)  states  regarding  Uie  Baddhist  monks  of  Karakorum :  -  Habcnt 
etiam  quocumqne  radunt  semper  in  manibus  quandam  tettem  centum  vel  duoent- 
omm  nucleorum  sicut  nos  portamus  paternoster  et  dicunt  semper  hec  Terba  on  nmm 
haeeam^  hoc  est  Deui,  tu  luwii,  secundum  quod  quidam  coram  interpretatus  est  michi, 
et  totiens  exspectat,  remunerationem  a  Deo  qnoUens  hoc  dlcendo  memoratur."  Mr. 
Rockhill  also,  I  And,  independently  arrires  at  a  similar  conclusion  to  myself  as  regards 
the  relatiyely  modern  composition  of  the  Ifani-^kih-sbum.  t}f.  also  Hue,  U. ;  K6rp.,  ii., 
59-81. 

*  W.  ANDiBSOir,  Obtaf.  Jap.  Puiniinft  BnL  Mum. 
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From  its  mysiio  nature  the  Om  Mani  formula  is  interpreted 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  including  amongst  others  the 
phallic,^  though  this  latter  sense  is  seldom  accorded  it.  The 
heterodox  Bon-pa  followers  repeat  it  in  reverse  fashion,  thus 
making  it  mere  gibberish.* 

THS  MTSTIO   FOBMULAB   FOB  THB   B08ABIB8. 

The  repetition  of  the  mystic  formulas  for  the  beads  follows  the 
prayer,  properly  sd-K^alled,  and  is  believed  to  contain  the  essence 
of  a  formal  prayer, '  as  well  as  to  act  as  a  powerful  spell.  The 
formulas  are  of  a  Sanskritic  nature,  usually  containing  the  name 
of  the  deity  addressed,  but  are  more  or  less  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  worshippef. 

Different  mantras  are  needed  for  different  deities ;  but  the  one 
most  frequently  used  by  the  individual  Lfima  is  that  of  his  own 
tutelary  deity,  which  varies  according  to  the  sect  to  which  the 
L&ma  belongs. 

The  formulas  most  fi^uently  used  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Vamm  or  Dnry. 


1.  l>or-je  jik-ie." 

Bkt.,  Fq^- 
bhairaifa 

2.  Chft-na  dorje.^ 

Skt.|  Vq^pdni, 

,  Tarn-din.' 

Ski.,  ffayagrwa. 
4..Cha-ra-Bi  or  T'ug-je- 

ch'enbo." 

Skt.,  Avalakiia. 
6.  D(>1 -ma  jaA-kU^ 

Ski.,  TdrO, 

6.  Dtt-kar." 

Skt.,  suatdra. 

7.  Dor-je  p'ag-mo.* 

Skt,   V€ffra- 
varahi, 

8.  'O-zer-cttn-ma.^^^ 

Skt.,  MarldL 


Turn  Spxll. 


Om !  Ya-mftn-ta-taka  hfiqi 
phat! 

Om  I  Vajrapani  hai|i  phat ! 
Om !  Yajra  dsan-da  maha 

ro-khana  bflm ! 
Om  I  pad-ma  ta  krid  ham 

phat  1 
Om  I  mani  pad-me  hQm  I 


Om  I    Ta-re  tat-ta-re  tare 

Bva-ha  I 

0ml  Ta-re  tut-ta-re  mama 
a  •  yur  punyo-dsanyana 
ptuph-ni-ta  ku-ru  sva-ha  I 

Om  1 8ar-i>a  Bud-dha  dakkin- 
nl  ham  phat  1 

0ml  Ma-rl-cye  mam  ava- 
hai 


BpICIAL  klVD  OF 
ROtARY  U8BD. 


Human   skull   or 
**  stomach -stone." 

Raksha. 
Ditto. 

Red  sandal  or  coral. 

Conch-shell  or  crystal. 

Bo-dhi-tse  or  tur- 
quoise. 
Bodhitse. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


1  As  noted  by  Hodgson. 

>  The  characteristic  Bdn-pa  mantra  is  however:    ** Bfa-tri-mu-tri  sa-la  dsu.'*    Cf. 
Jacsch.,  D.,  408;  DasoODiits,  242. 

*  rdo-rje-^jigs-byed.  «  p'yag-na  rdo-rje.  '  rta-mgrin. 

*  T*ugs-ije-c'en-po.  '  sgrol-ma  jan-k'u.  *  sgrol-dkar. 

*  do-rje  p'ag-mo.  lo  'od-zer-c'an-ma. 


SPELLS  FOE  ROSARIES— VAJRAFANA. 
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Kami  or  Dixtt. 


Tna  Spbll. 


8PIC1AL  KIHDa  OF 
BOSABT  VtBD. 


0.  Gdn-ponaff-po.^ 
Skt,  Kalandiha. 

10.  Nam-B«.* 

Ski.,  Kuvera. 

11.  Dsam-bVla.* 

BkttJoMbhala, 

12.  Sen-ge-da.* 

Ski.,  Snkhandda, 
18.  Jam-yang.' 

Ski.  ^Maf^ughoBha, 
14,  Dem-ch'ok.* 

Ski.,  SiamvaTa. 
16.  Piidiiia Jn6nH.^ 

Ski.,  FeLdma-tan^ 
bhavcL 


Om  1  Sri  Ma-h&-k&-la  haqi 

phlit  svA-hft  1 
Om  !  Val-arft-va-na  ye  svA- 

hAI 
Om  I    Jam-bha-la    disaleii- 

dra  ye  svA-hft  I 
OmI  A-hrlh   Sinha-niUla 

hum  ph&t ! 
Om !  a-ra-pa-ca-na-dhi  t 

Om !  hrih  ha-ha  hfii]i  hllip 

phAtl 
Om  1  Vftjra  Gn-ra  Plidma 

sid-dhi  haip  I 


Raksha. 
Nanga-pAni. 

Ditto. 
Conch-shell  or  crystal. 
Yellow  roeary. 
Bodhitee. 
Coral  or  bodhitw. 


The  conclading  word  phot  which  follows  the  mystic  hum  in 
many  of  these  spells  is  cognate  with  the  current  Hindustani  word 
phaiy  and  means  *'  may  the  enemy  be  deatroytd  utterly  1  ^ 

The  laity  through  want  of  knowledge  seldom  use  with  their 
rosaries  any  other  than  the  well-known  ^  Jewel-Lotus  "  formula. 

Such  mechanical  means  of  spiritual  advancement  by  promising 
immediate  temporal  benefits,  have  secured  universal  popularity ; 
and  possess  stronger  attractions  for  gross  and  ignorant  intellects 
over  the  moral  methods  of  early  Buddhism.  The  Chinese 
Uterdti  ridicule  the  repetition  of  these  mantras  by  saying," 
*'  Suppose  that  you  had  committed  some  violation  of  the  law,  and 
that  you  were  being  led  into  the  judgment-hall  to  receive  sen- 
tence; if  you  were  to  take  to  crying  out  with  all  your  might 
'  Your  Worship '  some  thousands  of  times,  do  you  imagine  that 
the  magistrate  would  let  you  off  for  that  ?  " 

On  the  evolution,  in  the  tenth  century,  of  the  demoniacal  Bud- 
dhas  of  the  Kftlacakra,  the  **  ifanfra ''-vehicle  was  developed  into 
'*The  Thunderbolt-vehicle''  or  Vajraydn€t^  the  proficient  in 
which  is  called  Vajrdcdrya.  According  to  this,  the  most  depraved 
form  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  the  devotee  endeavours  with  the  aid  of 
the  demoniacal  Buddhas  and  of  fiendesses  {Ddkhini)  and  their 


1  mgon-po  iMg-po. 


*  dsam  b'a-la. 

•  bde-ffich*qg. 


•  ']am-dbymng«. 
^  pad-ma 

*  R&U9AT,  A».  Mise,    Moit  conspicuotu  amongst  the  authors  of  diatribes  against 
Baddhist  worship  was  Han  Tft  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  aj».    Cf .  Matbbs. 
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•  magio-circles  to  obtain  the  spiritual  powers  of  Siddhi  ^  or  ^^  The 
accomplishment  of  perfection  or  of  one's  wishes."  Although  the 
attainment  of  Siddhi  is  below  the  stage  of  Arhatship,  the  Lamas 
value  it  more  highly  than  the  latter  on  account  of  its  power  of 
witchcraft.  Its  mystic  insight  is  classed  as  the  external  {CKvr^ 
du&),  internal  (Nan-d/uh)^  and  esoteric  or  hidden  (San-dub), 
and  correspond  to  the  body,  speech,  and  thought.  Its  followers 
are  called  VajrEc&rya  and  its  rules  are  detailed  by  TsoA  Kliapa. 
Itis  recognized  divisions*  are: — 

vajbatXha. 

Lower  Tantra                                          Upper  Tantra 
^ / * s 


Kriy&  Tantra  Cftrya  Tantra  Yoga  Tantra         AnutUra  Tantra 

hya-rgyud  ipyod  mal'kjfor  bla^na  med-pahi-gifiid 

In  only  the  last,  or  Anuttara  Tantra,  have  the  tutelary  demons 
spouses.* 

The  rampant  demonolatry  of  the  Tibetans  seems  to  have 
developed  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  deities  far  beyond  what  is 
found  even  in  the  latest  phase  of  Indian  Buddhism,  although 
I  find  at  many  of  the  medisBval  Buddhist  sites  in  Magadha, 
images  of  several  of  the  devils  which  are  so  well-known  in  Tibet 
as  tutelaries. 

Each  Lftmaist  sect  has  its  own  special  tutelary  fiend,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  personal  tutelary  of  all  the  individual  Lamas  of 
'  that  particular  sect ;  for  each  L&ma  hns  a  tutelary  of  his  own 
selection,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  iahid  devatd  of  the 
Hindus,  who  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes  and  guards  his 
footsteps  from  the  minor  fiends.  Even  the  purest  of  ail  the 
L&maist  sects— the  G-e-lug-pa — are  thorough-paced  devil-wor- 
shippers, and  value  Buddhism  chiefly  because  it  gives  them  the 
whip-hand  over  the  devils  which  everywhere  vex  humanity  with 
disease  and  disaster,  and  whose  ferocity  weighs  heavily  upon 
all.    The  purest  G-e-lug-pa  Lfima   on  awaking  every  morning. 


1  Siddhi,  which  seeniB  (according  to  Sir  Mon.  Williamb,  BuM.,  586),  to  correspond  to 
the  stage  below  Arhatship.  Eighty  Siddhas  (saints)  are  sometimes  mentioned.  And 
amongst  their  supernatural  Irdhi  powers  they  obtain  '*the  Rainbow  Body"('Jah- 
lus),  which  vanishes  like  the  rainbow,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

•  Gf.  Jabscb.,  Z>.,  112. 

>  The  directions  for  these  cults  are  found  chiefly  in  the  9iA-ma  *' revelations  "  or 
tmma  books. 


COERCING   THE  TUTELART-FIENDS.  15S 

and  before  veniuring  outside  his  room,  fortifies  himself  against 
assault  by  the  demons  by  first  of  all  assuming  the  spiritual  guise 
of  his  fearful  tutelary ,  the  king  of  the  demons,  named  Vajrabhairava 
or  Samvara,  as  figured  in  the  chapter  on  the  pantheon.  The 
Lftma,  by  uttering  certain  tnamiraa  culled  from  the  legendary 
sayings  of  Buddha  in  the  Mahay&na  Tantras,  coerces  this  demon- 
king  into  investing  the  Lama's  person  with  his  own  awful  aspect.^ 
Thus  when  the  L&ma  emerges  from  his  room  in  the  morning,  and 
wherever  he  travels  during  the  day,  he  presents  spiritually  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  demon-king,  and  the  smaller  malignant  demons, 
his  would-be  assailants,  ever  on  the  outlook  to  harm  humanity, 
being  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  Lftma  is  indeed  their  own 
vindictive  king,  they  flee  firom  his  presence,  leaving  the  Lftma 
unharmed. 

A  notable  feature  of  lAmaism  throughout  all  its  sects,  and 
decidedly  un-Buddhistic,  is  that  the  Lama  is  a  priest  rather  than  a 
monk.  He  assigns  himself  an  indispensable  place  in  the  religion 
and  has  coined  the  current  saying  <'  Without  a  Lftma  in  firont  there 
is  no  (approach  to)  Gtxi.''  He  performs  sacerdotal  functions  on 
every  possible  occasion;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  order  is 
almost  entirely  engaged  in  this  work.  And  such  services  are  in 
much  demand;  for  the  people  are  in  hopeless  bondage  to  the 
demons,  and  not  altogether  unwilling  slaves  to  their  exacting 
worship. 

The  Chinese  contempt  for  such  rites  is  thus  expressed  in  a 
sacred  edict  of  the  emperor  Yung-Ching.*  ^  If  you  neglect  to 
bum  paper  in  honour  of  Buddha,  or  to  lay  offerings  on  his  altars, 
he  will  be  displeased  with  you,  and  will  let  his  judgments  fall  upon 
your  heads.  Your  god  Buddha,  then,  is  a  mean  fellow.  Take  for  ' 
a  pattern  the  magistrate  of  your  district.  Even  if  you  never  go 
near  him  to  compliment  him  or  pay  court  to  him,  so  long  as  you 


1  This  pfooeM,  oftUed  lhft-«grab-pft,  implies  (ssyt  jAxscHn,  7).,  62)  not  so  much  the 
meUng  %  deltj  propititious  to  man  (Csoma's  deflniUon  in  his  Did.)  as  rendering  a  god 
subject  to  human  power,  forcing  him  to  perform  the  will  of  man.  This  coercion  of 
the  god  is  affected  by  saints  continuing  their  profound  meditation  (sgom-pa)  for  months 
end  years  until  the  deity,  finally,  orercome,  standi  before  them  Tisible  and  tangible ; 
nay,  until  they  haTe  been  personally  united  with  and,  as  It  were,  incorporated  into 
the  invoked  and  subjected  god.  The  method  of  effecting  this  coercion,  of 
a  god  to  make  his  appearance,  is  also  called  sgrub-tibe. 

»  BteusATy  A$.  Mitceli. 
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are  honest  folk  and  attentive  to  your  daty,  he  will  be  none  the  leB8 
ready  to  attend  to  you  ;  but  if  you  transgress  the  law,*  if  you 
commit  violence,  or  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others,  it  would  be 
useless  for  you  to  try  a  thousand  ways  of  flattering  him ;  you  will 
always  be  subject  to  his  displeasure/' 

Thus  had  these  various  influences  warped  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
in  India,  ere  it  reached  Tibet,  and  there  the  deep-rooted  demon- 
worship  made  L&maism  what  it  is :  a  priestly  mixture  of  Shamanist 
cults  and  poly-demonist  superstitions,  overlaid  by  quasi-Buddhist 
symbolism,  relieved  by  universal  charity  and  other  truly  Buddhist 
principles,  and  touched  here  and  there  by  the  brighter  lights  of 
the  teaching  of  Buddha. 

But  notwithstanding  its  glaring  defects,  Lftmaism  has  exerted  a 
considerable  civilizing  influence  over  the  Tibetans.  The  people 
are  profoundly  a£fected  by  its  benign  ethics,  and  its  maxim,  '*  as  a 
man  sows  he  shall  reap,"  has  undoubtedly  enforced  the  personal 
duty  of  mastery  over  self  in  spite  of  the  easier  physical  aids  to 
piety  which  are  prevalent* 

And  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  find  that  many  of  the 
superior  LSmas  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
system.  They  admit  the  essentially  un-Buddhist  nature  of 
much  of  the  prevalent  demonolatry,  and  the  imipropriety  of  its 
being  fostered  by  the  church.  They  regard  this  unholy  alliance 
with  the  devils  as  a  pandering  to  popular  prejudice.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  LEmas  who,  following  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Buddhism,  are  inclined  to  contemn  sacerdotalism  al- 
together, although  forced  by  custom  to  take  part  in  it. 


THE  SORIFTURBS  AND  LITEBATURE. 

IjttK  sscred  books  embodjicg  the  "Word"  of  Buddba 
are  regarded  by  Ihe  LSmaa,  in  common  with  all  other 
Baddhists,  as   forming  the   second   member  of  the 
Trinity — "The  Three  precioaa  Ones" — in  whom  the 
pious  Buddhist  daily  takes  his  "  refuge." 
The  books  tbemselTes  reoeire  divine  honours.    They  are  held 


// 
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materially  Bacred,  placed  in  high  places,  and  worshipped  with 
incense,  lamps,  etc.  ;^  and  even  fragments  of  books  or  manu- 
scripts bearing  holy  words  are  treasured  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence. It  is  deemed  the  grossest  profiemity  for  anyone  to  throw 
even  a  fragment  of  holy  writ  upon  the  ground  or  to  tread 
upon  it,  and  in  this  way  the.  Tibetans,  like  the  Chinese,  not  in- 
frequently express  their  contempt  for  Christianity  by  utilizing, 
as  soles  for  their  shoes,  the  bundles  of  tracts  which  our  mission- 
aries supply  to  them. 

But  Buddha,  like  <<the  Light  of  the  World,"  and  unlike 
Moses  and  Muhammad,  wrote  nothing  himself;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  words  were  even  reduced  to  writing  until 
about  400  years  or  more  after  his  death,'  so  it  is  unlikely 
that  most  of  his  sayings  have  preserved  their  original  form, 
wholly  unaltered,  in  the  process  of  handing  them  down  orally 
during  several  centuries. 

The  LSmaist  scriptures  are  faithful  translations'  from  the 
Sanskrit  texts,^  and  a  few  also  from  the  Chinese,  made  mostly  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries 

1  llie  scriptures  are  actively  worshipped  even  by  southern  Buddhists.  '*The  books 
are  usually  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  when  their  names  are  mentioned  an  honorific  is 
added  equivalent  to  reverend  or  illustrious.  Upon  some  occasions  they  are  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  rude  altar  near  the  roadside,  as  I  have  seen  the  images  of  saints  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  put  money  upon  it  in  order  to 
obtain  merit "  (Hasdy's  EoH  Mon,,  102).  Compare  also  with  Hindus  paying  respect  to 
their  ^adnu  with  garlands  and  perfumes  and  grains  of  rice,aud  tlio  Sikhs  to  their  Grantk . 

>  The  words  wore  at  first  transmitted  down  orally ;  their  recital  (btiftim  s  to  speak) 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  monk  even  now.  The  southern  (P&li)  scriptures  are  stated 
to  have  been  first  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon  in  88-76  b.c.,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Vartag&mani  (Tubnoub,  Mahavanso,  207),  and  the  noithem  by  king  Kanishka  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  But  as  writing  was  certainly  in  use  in  Afoka's 
day — 250  b.c. — it  is  probable  that  some  scriptures  were  committed  to  writing  at  an 
earlier  period  than  here  assigned  to  the  complete  collect.  Cf .  Oldsmbbbq,  Vinaya  Trip. 
xxxviii. 

a  The  verbal  accuracy  of  these  translations  has  been  testified  b^  Bfax  MMler,  Rliys 
Davids,  Cowell,  Foucaux,  Peer,  Vasiliev,  Rockhill,  etc. 

4  Indian,  Kashmiri  and  Nepalese  scriptures.  A  few  of  the  Tibetan  translations  were 
made  from  the  Pali,  e.^.,  vol.  80  of  Sutras  (Rookbiex's  Udioanatargii,  z).  Some  very  old 
Indian  MSS.  still  exist  in  Tibet.  His  Excellency  Shad-jgra  Shab-pe,  one  of  tlie  Tibetan 
governors  (bKah-blon)  of  Lhisa,  while  at  Darjiliug  about  a  year  ago,  on  political 
business,  iiifonned  me  tliat  many  ancient  Buddhist  manuscripts,  wliicli  had  been 
brought  from  India  by  medinval  Indian  and  Tibetan  monks,  are  still  preserved  in 
Tibet,  especially  at  the  old  monasteries  of  S&m-yiis,  Sakya,  Nar-thSng  and  Phiin-tsho- 
ling.  These  manuscripts,  however,  being  worshipped  as  precious  relics,  and  written 
in  a  character  more  or  less  unknown  to  the  Lamas,  are  kept  sealed  up  and  rarely 
seen  by  the  L&mas  themselves. 
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A.D. ;  and  a  very  few  small  volumes,  those  first  translated  into 
Tibetan,  date  to  the  epoch  of  Thon-mi  Sambhota,  about  645  a.d. 

None  of  these  Tibetan  translations,  however,  seem  to  have  be^n 
prints  until  comparatively  recent  times,  though  the  exact  date 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Tibet  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Tibetan  so-called  '*  books'*  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  xylo^ 
gruphsj  being  printed  from  rudely  carved  wooden  blocks.  Mov- 
able typjB  is  unknown,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  are  still 
written  in  manuscript.  The  great  canon,  the  Kah-gyur,  was,  it 
seems,  only  printed  for  the  first  time,  at  least  in  its  collected 
form,  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  paper,  which  is  remarkably  tough,  is  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  a  shrub,^  and  comes  mostly  fit>m  Nepal  and  other  parts  of 
the  sub-Himalayas,  and  the  Chinese  border-lands.  The  smaller 
abstracts  from  the  scriptures,  used  by  the  more  wealthy  devotees, 
are  sometimes  written  on  ornate  cardboard,  consisting  of  several 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  together,  and  varnished  over  with  a  black 
pigment,  upon  which  the  letters  are  written  in  silver  or  gold; 
and  occasionally  they  are  illuminated  like  missals. 

Books  now  abound  in  Tibet,  and  nearly  all  are  religious.    The   \ 
literature,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  wilderness  of 
words  and  antiquated  rubbish,  but  the   Lamas  conceitedly   be-  ' 
lieve  that  all  knowledge  is  looked  up  in  their  musty  classics,  out^ 
side  which  nothing  is  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

The  L&maist  scriptures  consist  of  two  great  collections,  the 
canon  and  the  commentaries,  commonly  called  the  *^  Kftng-gyur, 
or  properly  the  Kah-gyur,*  and  Taft-gyur.**  • 

The  great  code,  the  K&h-gyur,  or  **  The  Translated  Command- 
ment," is  so  called  on  account  of  its  text  having  been  translated 
from  the  ancient  Indian  language,^  and  in  a  few  cases  from  the       ^ 
Chinese.    The  translators  were  learned  Indian  and  Kashimri  Pan-  ^ 
dits  and  a  few  Chinese  monks,  assisted  by  Tibetan  scholars/  ^ 

The  code  extends  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  eight 

volumes  of  about  one  thousand  pages  each,  comprising  one  thou- 

»  I  i.^.^^—  «  ■^^— — ^ 

1  The  Daphu  Cdnnahina,    See  Hooosoir  in  J,A,S,B.f  1832,  i^  p.  S,  for  an  account  of 
ito  manufacture. 

*  bkah-'gynr. 

*  betan-*gyur. 

4  i]gyargar-akad,  or  "  Indian  language,"  and  usually  employed  aa  sjmonymous  with 

••Sanskrit- 

*  L6-taa-wa. 
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sand  and  eighty-three  distinct  works.    The  bulk  of  this  colossal 
bible  may  be  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  each  of  its  hundred  or 

f^f^more  volumes  weighs  about  ten  pounds,  and  forms  a  package 
measuring  about  twenty-six  inches  long  by  eight  inches  broad  and 
about  eight  inches  deep.  Thus  the  code  requires  about  a  dozen 
yaks  for  its  transport ;  and  the  carved  wooden  blocks  from  which 
this  bible  is  printed  require,  for  their  storage,  rows  of  houses  like 
a  good-sized  village. 

The  KSh-gyur  is  printed,  I  am  informed,  only  at  two  places  in 
Tibet:  the  older  edition  at  Narthang,^  about  six  miles  from 
Tushi-lhunpo,  the  capital  of  western  Tibet  and  headquarters  of  the 
^  Grand  Panch'en-Ltoia.  It  fills  one  hundred  volumes  of  about  one 
thousand  pages  each.  The  later  edition  is  printed  at  Der-ge  '  in 
eastern  Tibet  (Kham)  and  contains  the  same  matter  distributed  in 

y  volumes  to  reach  the  mystic  number  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 
In  BhoUln  an  edition  is  printed  at  Punakha ;  ^  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  Kumbum  (Mongolian)  edition,  and  of  one  printed  at  Pekin. 
The  ordinary  price  at  Narthang  is  about  eight  rupees  per  volume 
without  the  wooden  boards.  Most  of  the  large  monasteries  even 
in  Sikhim  possess  a  full  set  of  this  code.  The  Pekin  edition  pub- 
lished by  command  of  the  emperor  Khian-Lung,  says  Koppen,  sold 
for  £600 ;  and  a  copy  was  bart'Cred  for  7,000  oxen  by  the  Buriats, 
and  the  same  tribe  paid  1,200  silver  roubles  for  a  complete 
copy  of  this  bible  and  its  commentaries.^  I  The  Kah-gyur  was 
translated  into  Mongohan  about  1310  a.d.  by  Saskya  Lama 
Ch'os-Kyi  'Od-zer  under  the  Saskya  Pa^dita,  who,  assisted  by  a 
sta£f  of  twenty-nine  learned  Tibetan,  Ugrian,  Chinese  and  Sans- 

I    krit  scholars,  had  previously  revised  the  Tibetan  canon  by  col- 
lating it  with  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  texts^  under  the  patronage  of 
/         the  emperor  Kublai  Khan. 

The  contents  of  the   Kah-gyur   and   TaA-gyur  were  briefly 
analyzed  by  Csoma,^  whose  viduable  summary,  translated  and 


1  BN'ar-taA.  *  sDe-dge. 

s  So  I  have  been  told. 

*  And  a  copy  also  of  this  edition  seems  to  be  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  obtained  about  1880  by  Baron  Schilling  de  Canstadt,  together  with  about 
2,000  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  treatises. — Bulletin  Historieo'pkilologigue  del  'Acadimu  de 
St.  Piterb&urff,  torn,  iv.,  1848,  pp.  821-329. 

*  VoL  zx.,  At,  Re$earckt$m 


r 
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indexed  by  Feer,^  and  supplemented  in  part  by  Schiefner  and 
Rockhilly  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  sketch.  Hodgson's  copy 
of  the  Kah-gyur,  on  which  Gsoma  worked  at  Calcutta,  contained 
one  hundred  yolumes,  and  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the 
wooden  types  prepared  in  1731,  and  which  seem  to  be  still  in 
use  at  Narthang. 

The  Kah-gyur  is  divisible  into  three  *  great  sections,  the  Tripir- 
takaf  or  three  vessels  or  repositories,  corresponding  generally  to 
the  less  inflated  PaU  version  of  the  Tripitaka  of  the  southern 
Buddhists,  which  has,  however,  no  counterpart  of  the  mystical 
Sivaist  treatises,  the  Tantras.     The  three  sections  are  : — 

I*  The  DvJr-va  (Skt.,  Vvifuiya)^  or  Discipline,  the  compilation  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Upali,^  in  thirteen  volumes. 

II.  The  D6  (Skt,  SUra^  or  Sermons  (of  the  Buddhas),  compiled 
by  Ananda'  in  sixty-six  volumes  inclusive  of  Tantras.  As  these  dis- 
courses profess  to  be  the  narrative  of  the  disciple  Anandu,*  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  present  at  the  originals  as  uttered  by  Bud- 
dha, most  of  these  Sutras  commence  with  the  formula:  Eixim 
mayd  ervJtam^  **  Thus  was  it  heard  by  me ;  **  but  this  formula  now 
is  almost  regarded  by  many  European  scholars  as  indicating  a 
fictitious  sutra,  so  frequently  is  it  prefixed  to  spurious  sutras,  e.^., 
the  Amitabha,  which  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  Buddha  or 
recited  by  Ananda.  The  Lamas,  like  the  southern  Buddhists, 
naively  believe  that  when  Buddha  spoke,  each  individual  of  the 
assembled  hosts  of  gods,  demons,  and  men,  as  well  as  the  various 
kinds  of  lower  animals,^  heard'  himself  addressed  in  his  own 
vernacular. 

III.  The  Oh^oB'Tum-pa  (Skt.  Abidharma),  or    Metaphysics, 


^  M.  Lkm  Peer  pubtiehed  In  ISSl  a  trmnelatioii  of  OMina'i  Anafyais  under  the 
title  AnaljfM  du  K€mdiemr  d  dn  Ta»4f9wr  in  the  Moond  yolume  of  the  "  Annalee  du 
UuBie  Ouimetv**  and  appended  a  vocabulary  giving  all  the  names  which  occur  in 
Ceoma*s  Amalyaitt  with  an  Index  and  TabU  AlpkeAUiqwt  d€  Oumra^  dus  Ktrndjow, 
And  he  gave  further  extracts  in  VoL  v.  of  the  same  serial. 

>  Another  classification  of  the  canonical  scriptures,  especially  amongst  tlie  Ncpalese» 
is  given  by  HoDOSOif  {Lamg»  18|  49)  as  *^The  nine  solptures  (Dharmas),"  namely: 
1.  PrajfiA  pAramiti.  3.  Oandha^vyuha.  S.  Dafa-bhiimifvara.  4.  Samidhi-rija.  6. 
LaiiUvatira.  6.  Saddliarma  Pu^^Ika.  7.  Tathigatha  guhyaka  (containing  tlie 
secret  T&ntrik  doctrines).    S.  Lalita  Vistara.    9.  Suvama-prabhasa. 

'  sde^nod^um.  «  llye-var-lC'or.  *  'Kun-dgab*wo. 

*  At  the  first  great  council  when  Buddha's  word  was  collated 

^  Cf.  also  Bbal's  Ramamiie  I^tmd,  244-254,  (^9^  T$dm  iUl-pa^  ch.  26. 
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including  Transcendental  Wisdom  (S^er-^^yi/Hf  Ski.,  Prajnd  Pa- 
ra/raitS)^  attributed  to  Maha  KSfyapa,  in  twenty-one  volumes. 

These  three  sections  are  mysticaUy  considered  to  be  the  anti- 
dotes for  the  three  original  sins;  thus  the  discipline  cleanses 
from  lust  {Ragci)y  the  sermons  from  ill-will  (Dt/esa),  and  the 
wisdom  from  stupidity  {Moha). 

By  subdividing  the  Do  or  Sutra  section  into  five  portions,  the 
following  sevenfold  division  of  the  canon  results : — 

"  I.  Discipline  or  Jhd-va  (Skt.,  Vinaya)^  in  thirteen  volumes,  deals 
with  the  religious  discipline  and  education  of  those  adopting  the 
religious  life,  and  also  contains  Jdiakas,  avadanaa,  vyakaranaa,  sutras, 
and  ridinas."  (It  is  the  Vinaya  of  the  Sarvastivadains,  and  its  greater 
portion  has  been  abstracted  by  Bockhill.^)  It  ia  sub-divided  into  seven 
parts: 

1.  ''The  Basis  of  Disdpline  or  Education  (dul-va-gz'i,  Skt.,  Vinaya 
Vaiiu)^  in  four  volumes  (K,  K',  G,  and  IS)^  translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Pandits  Sarvajikyftdeva  and  Dharmakara 
of  Kashmir  and  Yidyakara-prabha  of  India,  assisted  by  the  Tibetan 
Bondes  dPal-gjri  Ihunpo  and  dPal-brtsegs.  (The  chief  Jataka  and  other 
tales  interapersed  through  these  volumes  form  the  bulk  of  Schiefner's 
collection  of  Tibetan  tales,  translated  into  English  by  Balston.) 

2.  "  Sutra  on  Emancipation  (So-vor«t'ar-pal-mdo,  Skt.,  PraUmA'Aa 
SOira)*  in  SO  leaves. 

8.  ''  Explanation   of    Education    (Dul-va    nam-par-lDyed-pa,    Skt., 

Vinaya  vtbhdga)  in    four  volumes.     Enumerates  thei  several  rules 

.  (K'rims)  of  oonauct,  253  in  number,  with  examples  of  the  particular 

transgression  which  led  to  the  formation  of  these  laws.     Directions 

for  dress  and  etiquette. 

4.  "  Emancipation  for  Nuns  (dOe^fi  mahi  Bo-wr  that  pai  mod,  Skt., 
BkUMuni  prcUimoktha  SMra),  o6  leaves  in  the  ninth  volume  (T). 

6.  "  Explanation  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Nuns  (Skt.,  Bhik,  Vinaya 
vtbhdga)  in  preceding  volume  (T). 

6.  "  Miscellaneous  Minuti»  concerning  Religious  Discipline  (Dul-va 
p'ran-ts'egs-kyi  gz'i,  Skt.,  Vinaya  Kthudraka  Vaiiu),  in  two  volumes. 

7.  ''The  highest  text  book  on  Education"  (Dul-va  giu&  blorma 
Vinaya  Utiara  Oranihdjf  in  two  volumes  (N  and  P),  and  when  spoken 
of.  as  *'  the  four  classes  of  precepts"  (liii-de-shi)  the  division  comprises 
1,  2  and  3,  6  and  7. 

II.  Transcendental  Wisdom  ("  Sei-rab  hyi  p*a-rol4u  p*yvn-pa^  or 
curtly,  ^'Ser-ch'in**  (Skt.,  Prajiid^ramitd)^  in  twenty-one  volumes. 


1  The  Lift  qf  HU  Buddha^  etc.    Also  in'  part,  but  not  directly  for  the  UuIta,  by 
Bchieiner  in  his  Tib§liiek§  Lubmbueriehwnff  Sakra,  imfL,  8t  Petersburg,  1849. 

s  Cf .  translation  from  the  Tibetan  by  Rookhhx,  and  from  the  P&li  by  Bars  Datum 
and  OLDsmiBBO,  Finaya  Texti, 
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They  oontain,  in  addition  to  the  metaphyeical  terminology,  those 
extravagantly  speculative  doctrines  entitled  Pr<i^flarpdramita,  which 
the  Mah&y&na  school  attribates  to  Buddha's  latest  revelations  in  his 
mythical  disooursee  mostly  to  supernatural  hearers  at  the  Vultures' 
Peak  at  Rftjeriha.^  There  is  no  historical  matter,  all  is  speculation, 
and  a  profusion  of  abstraction. 

The  first  twelve  volumes,  called  'Bum  (Skt.,  $ata  Sahasrikd)  or. 
''the  100,000  (slokas  of  Transcendental  Wisdom),"  treat  fully  of 
the  Prajiift-pftramit&  at  large,  and  the  remaining  volumes  are  merely 
various  abridgments  of  these  twelve.  Thus  the  three  volumes  called 
NiH^ri  (pron.  Nyi-Ai)  or  "  the  20,000  (slokas)"  is  intended  for  those 
monasteries  or  indiviauals  who  cannot  purchase  or  peruse  the  full  text ; 
while  the  single  volume,  entitled  the  brgyad-ston-pan  (ashta  sahasrika) 
or  8,000  (slokas),  contains  in  one  volume  the  gist  of  the  Prajila-para- 
mit&,  and  is  intended  for  the  average  and  junior  monks.  This  is  the 
volume  which  is  figured  on  the  lotus  which  Maiijuprl,  the  Bodhisat 
of  wisdom,  holds  in  his  left  hand.  And  for  the  use  of  the  schoolboys 
and  the  laity  there  is  a  recension  of  three  or  four  leaves,  entitled 
''Transcendental  Wisdom  in  a  few  letters"  or  Yige-fiun-du  (8kt., 
Alpa  akiJiara)^  And  mystically  the  whole  is  further  condensed  into 
"  the  letter  A,  which  is  considered  "  the  mother  of  all  wisdom,"  and 
therefore  of  all  men  of  genius ;  all  Bodhisatvas  and  Buddhas  are  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  "A"  since  this  is  the  first  element  for 
forming  syllables,  words,  sentences,  and  a  whole  discourse. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  SCLtras  and  a  common  booklet  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  is  "the  Diamond-cutter"  (rDo-rje  go'od-pa,  Skt., 
Vt^aeh'edikdV  In  it  Bhagavftti  (S&kya)  instructs  SubhQti,  one  of  his 
disciples,  in  tne  true  meaning  of  the  Prajnl-p&ramitft.' 

The  full  text  ('Bum)  was  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  Indian  pandits  Jina  Mitra  and  Surendra  Bodhi,  and 
the  Tibetan  interpreter  x  e-e'ee-sde. 

III.  "Association  of  Buddhas"  (FbI-c^w,  &ki.,  Buddhdvata1^8aka), 
in  six  volumes.  Description  of  several  Tathagatas  or  Buddhas,  their 
provinces,  etc.  Enumeration  of  several  Bodhisats,  the  several  degrees 
of  their  perfections,  etc. 

This  great  Vaipulya  (or  developed  SQtra)  is  aHesed  to  have  been 

E reached  by  Buddha  in  the  second  week  of  his  Buddhahood  and  before 
e  turned  the  "  Wheel  of  the  Law  "  at  Benarea  And  it  is  asserted  to 
have  been  delivered  in  nine  assemblies  at  seven  different  places,  and  is 
thus  given  pre-eminence  over  the  first  historic  discourse  at  S&m&th. 

IV.  "The    Jewel-peak"    (dkon-brtsegt,    Skt.,   Batna-ktUa).    Enu- 

>  lYiey  an  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  in  sixteen  aMemblies  at  the  following 
•itce:  Oridhrakftta,  ^rftva^tl,  VepoTana,  and  the  abode  of  the  Paranirmita-vasa- 
▼aitina.    cf .  Bun.  Nanjio's  /dp.  Bvdd,  SrcU,  p.  xrU. 

*  Thia  probably  oorresponda  to  the  BCahipraJfia  piramiti  hridaya  S&tra,  tranalated 
by  BiAL  {OaUna,  S82),  and  perliapa  the  original  of  the  more  expanded  treatieea. 

*  It  has  been  tranalated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  Oowau^  MaMdifdma  Tttsls,  ii.,  xii. 
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meration  of  several  qualitiee  and  perfections  of  Buddha  and  his 
doctrine. 

y.  The  Aphorisms  (Tib.,  mDo  or  mDo-«de  Sutra  or  SiUrdnta), 
Ihe  amplifiea  or  developed  Sutras  are  called  Vaipulya.  In  a  general 
sense,  when  the  whole  KhU-gyur  is  divided  into  two  parts,  mDo  and 
rGyud,  all  the  other  divisions  except  the  rOyud  are  compi*ehended  in 
the  mDo  class.  But  in  a  particular  sense  there  are  some  treatises 
which  have  been  arranged  under  this  title.  They  amount  to  about 
270,  and  are  contained  in  thirty  volumes.  The  subject  of  the  works 
is  various.  The  greatest  part  of  them  consist  of  moral  and  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  the  Buddhistic  system,  the  legendary  accounts  of 
several  individuals,  with  allusions  to  the  sixty  or  sixty-four  arts,  to 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  astrology.  There  are  many  stories  to  ex- 
emplify the  consequences  of  actions  in  former  transmigrations,  descnp- 
tioDS  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  theories,  mural  and  civil  laws,  the  six 
kinds  of  animal  beings,  the  places  of  their  habitations,  and  the  causes 
of  their  being  born  there,  cosmogony  and  cosmography  according  to 
Buddhistic  notions,  the  provinces  of  several  Buddhas,  exemplary 
conduct  of  life  of  any  Bodhuat  or  saint,  and  in  general  all  the  twelve 
kinds  of  Buddhistic  Scriptures  ^  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  second  volume  (K')  contains  the  romantic  biography  of 
Buddha — ^the  Lalita  Viaiara,  translated  by  M.  Fouoaux.'  The  seventh 
volume  (J)  contains  the  Saddliarma  Fun4artka*  or  White  Lotus  of  tfie 

Holy  Law,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  French  by  Bumouf,  and 
into  English  by  Prof.  H.  Kem,^  and  the  most  popular  treatise  with 
Japanese  Buddhists.  The  eighth  volume  (N)  contains  ''the  Great 
Decease  "  {Afa/idpartnirvana).  The  ninth  volume  has,  amongst  others, 
the  Surangania  Samddfii  SiUra  referred  to  by  FaHian.  The  twenty- 
sixth  volume  (L),  folios  329-400,  or  chapters  of  "  joyous  utterance  " 
(Ud&nas),  contains  the  Uddnavarga^*  which  Schiefner  showed  to  be  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  Dhammapada  ;  and  which  has  been  translated  into 

^  Tliis  twelve-fold  division  {ywdx  rab  yan-lay  bc'u-gfiij)  I  here  extract  from  the 
Vyutpatti  in  the  Tah-gyur:  1.  Sutran  (i»tdo-«dehi-Mle)  discourses.  8.  geyam  (<fbyanj 
kyu  btnad),  mixed  prose  and  verse.  8.  Vyaiara^aA  (lun  du-fotan),  exposition.  4. 
Gathd  (Tshig«-8U-bc'ad),  verse.  6.  Uddnan  (Ced-du-ftijod).  d.  NiddnaH  (gUn-gzhi). 
7.  Avaddnan  (rtogs-pa-brjod).  8.  ItiwUtahan  (de-lta  bw  bjruA).  9.  Jdiaka  (skycs-pa- 
rabs).  10.  Vaipulyan  (sliin-tu-rgsraj),  very  expanded.  11.  Atbkutdkarmmak  (nnad- 
du  byuii),  mysteries.  12.  Upadtmh  (gtim-la-dbab).  This  division,  says  Bubmouv 
(Inti'od.f  p.  46-80),  writing  of  Nepalese  Buddhism,  is  made  up  of  the  older  nine  angoi 
mentioned  by  Buddliagnsha,  a.d.  460,  to  wiiich  were  added  at  a  later  period  Nidana, 
Avadana,  and  Upadesa.  Conf.  also  Childxbs'  Diet.,  Bubmouf's  Lotus,  865,  856; 
Habdy's  Man. ;  Hodgson's  Jitt.,  15 ;  Rhts  Davids'  Bvdd.,  214. 

*  Also  summarised  by  Csoma  (^itaf.,41S)  and  Vasil.,!}.,  8,4»  176;  FfeSB's  Intro.,  p.  72. 
Also  abstracted  by  Rockhill,  B,,  ii. ;  and  in  part  from  the  Sanskrit  by  Raj.  Mitra. 

*  Dam-pahi  ch'os  podma  dkar-po. 

*  Vol.  xxi.,  Saered  Books  qftke  Aut. 

'  Ch'ed-du  brjod  pai  ts'omj ;  see  also  Csoica's  An,,  p.  477.  Its  commentary  by  Praj- 
ftivarman  (a  native  of  Bengal  wlio  lived  in  Kashmir  in  tlie  nintli  century^  r<ii«iid(Aa, 
p.  204,  RoCKBti.!^  xii.)  is  in  Vol.  Ixxi.  of  Tan^j^ur. 
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English  with  copious  notes  by  Mr.  Bockhill.  It  contains  three  hundred 
▼erses,  which  "  are  nearly  identical  with  yerses  of  the  Dhammapada  ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  resemble  verses  of  that  work."  The  varia- 
tions show  that  the  northern  translation  was  made  from  a  different 
version  than  the  P&li/  and  from,  as  Mr.  Bockhill  believes/  a  "  Sanskrit 
version  in  the  dialect  prevalent  in  Kashmir  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  at 
which  period  and  in  which  place  the  compiler,  Dharmatrftta,'  prob- 
ably lived." 

From  this  (Do)  division  of  the  Kah-gyur  are  culled  out  the  Indian 
mystic  formulas,  mostly  in  unintelligible  gibberish,  which  are 
deemed  most  potent  as  charms,  and  these  form  the  volume  named 
niDo-maft  gznii^  bsdu8,  or  curtly,  Dd-maii  or  "assorted  aphor- 
isms " — literally  "  many  SMraa"  These  formulaa  are  not  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  Buddhas  and  jiuperior  gods,  but  only  as  priestly 
incantations  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  ill-fortune.  And  as 
these  spells  enter  into  the  worship  of  which  the  laity  have  most 
experience,  small  pocket  editions  of  one  or  other  of  these  mystic 
Sutras  are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  all  literate  laymen,  as 
the  mere  act  of  reading  these  charms  suffices  to  ward  off  the  dempn- 
bred  disease  and  misfortune. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  canons  are : — 

VI.  Nirvdna  (Mya-nah-las-'das-pa),  in  two  volumes.  An  extended 
version,  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  tha  mDo  on  "  The  Great  Decease, 
or  Entire  deliverance  from  Pain."  '*  Great  lamentation  of  all  sorts  of 
animal  beings  on  the  approaching  death  of  Shftkya ;  their  offerings  or 
sacrifices  presented  to  him ;  his  lessons,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
soul.  His  last  moments ;  his  funeral ;  how  his  relics  were  divided  and 
where  deposited."  * 

VII.  TatUra  (rgyud),  in  twenty-two  volumes.  "These  volumes  in 
general  contain  mystical  theology.     There  are  descriptions  of  several 

S[odH  and  goddesses.  Instruction  for  preparing  mandalas  or  circles 
or  the  reception  of  those  divinities.  Offerings  or  sacrifices  presented 
to  them  for  obtaining  their  favour.  Prayers,  hymns,  charms,  etc., 
addressed  to  them.  There  are  also  some  works  on  astronomy,  as- 
trology, chronolognr,  medicine,  and  natural  philosophy."* 

In  the  first  volume  (K)  are  found  the  K&lacakra  doctrine^  and 
Sambara,     In  the  third  the  history  of  the  divine  mothers  Vdrdhi,  etc. 


1  Rocui ill's  UddHanuya^  ix. 

*  Lorcit.^X. 

*  Tdmndtka,  p.  64»  lig.  8. 

*  gz'uM  =  Skt.  dAaranif  which  is  a  mystic  8p<»ll  like  the  Hindi!  Mattfrv, 

*  CsoMA,  j4».,p.  487. 

*  CSOMA,  if  H.,  p.  487. 

T  C80MA«  Otom.,  p.  178;  DiW.,  488. 

M   2 
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In  the  Bdventeenth  Toloroe  (M)  the  expelling  of  devils  and  Nftgft- 
worahip.  The  TaihOgiUarguhyaka  oontainB  a  eummaiy  of  the  Sivaic 
esoteric  doctrine. 

The  word  "  Tantra^"  according  to  its  Tibetan  etTmology,  literally 
means  ^  "  treatise  or  diBsertation/'  but  in  Buddhism  as  in  HindQism,  it 
is  restricted  to  the  necromantio  books  of  the  later  Sivaio  or  Sftkti 
mysticism. 

The  l^ntras  are  arranged  into  *'The  four  classes"  (gyud  sde  bzhi) : 

1.  AW^d  Tantra  (bya-bai-rgyud). 

2.  Cdrya  T.  (spyod-pai  rgyud). 
8.  Voga  T.  (rual-'byor  rgyud). 

4.  AnuUara  Toga  T.  (rnal-'byor  bla-na  med-pai  rgyud)  or  "  The 
peerless  Yoga." 

The  first  two  form  together  the  lower  division  ('og-ma),  and  the 
latter  two  the  higher  division  (gou-ma).  It  is  only  in  the  Anuttai*a 
Yogatantras,  including  the  Atiyoga  (Ds  og-ch'en),  that  the  tutelary 
fiends  and  their  Jinas  have  female  energies  or  Mltris. 

Those  translated  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  a.d.  are 
called  '<  the  Old/'  while  the  latter  are  "  the  New."  Amongst  those 
eompoied  in  Tibet  are  the  Hayagriva,  Vajraphurba  and  sKu-gsun-t'ugs 
yon-tan  'p'rin  las. 

THE  COMMENTARIES  (TAJ^-OYOR). 

The  Buddhist  commentators,  like  those  of  the  Talmud,  overlay 
a  line  or  two  with  an  enormous  excrescence  of  exegesis. 

The  Tibetan  commentary  or  Tdvrgyur  is  a  great  cyclopedic 
compilation  of  all  sorts  of  literary  works,  written  mostly  by 

^  ancient  Indian  scholars  and  some  learned  Tibetans  in  the  first 
few  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism   into  Tibet, 

.  commencing  with  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  whole 
makes  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes.     It  is  divided  into 

/  the  classes — the  rOyud  and  mDo  (TarUra  and  Sutra  classes  in 
Sanskrit).  The  xOyudy  mostly  on  tarUrika  rituals  and  ceremonies, 
make  eighty-seven  volumes.  The  mDo  on  science  and  literature 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes.    One  separate  volume  con- 

^  tains  hymns  or  praises  on  several  deities  and  saints.  And  one 
volume  is  the  index  for  the  whole.'  The  first  sixteen  volumes 
of  the  mZ^o  class  are  all  commentaries  on  the  Pntjud-^ra/rnitd. 
Afterwards  follow  several  volumes  explanatory  of  the  Madhyamika 
philosophy  (of  Nftgftijuna)  which  is  founded  on  the  Prajnll^pfimmitA.' 

1  Jamcheb,  p.  112.  >  CeouA,  An^  6SS, 

*  A  lew  of  the  individual  treatises  have  been  translated,  either  in  full  or  abttraet, 

by  Schiefner,  Rockhill,  etc.    Nisirjuna's  Friendly  Epistle  (bches-pahl  p'rin  yig),  by 

WsHZK.  in  /.  Pdli  Text  Soe,,  1886 
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One  volume  contaiiis  the  Tibeto-Sanskrit  dictionary  of  Buddhist  |y^^ 
terminology,  the  "  bye-brag-tu  rtogs  byad  (pron.  je-iah-tu  tog-je) 
— ^the  Mahfivyutpati.^  Under  this  heading  would  also  come  the 
later  commentaries,  such  as  the  Bodhi-patha(in  Mongolian — Bodhi 
Mur).  Its  contents  include  rhetoric,  grammar,  prosody,  mediseval 
mechanics,  and  alchemy.  But  its  contents  have  not  yet  been 
fully  examined.' 

THE  INDIGENOUS  TIBETAN  LirSRATURE. 

The  indigenous  works  composed  in  Tibet  are  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects.  The  secular  books  exist,  as  a  rule, 
in  manuscript,  as  the  printing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.* 

The  sacred  books  may  be  divided  into  (a)  apocryphal  and 
(b)  authentic  or  quasi-authentic. 

The  apocryphal  works  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  popular. 
Chief  amongst  these  are  the  fictitious  ^*  revelations  **  or  Terma 
books,  already  referred  to  in  describing  the  part  which  they  played 
in  the  origin  of  the  sects  of  LUmaism.  These  Tei^ma  books  may 
be  recognized  by  their  style  of  caligraphy.  For  instead  of  the 
opening  sentences  and  chapters  commencing  with  the  hook-like 
symbol  for  Onij  duplicated  or  triplicated,  as  on  thd  cover  of  this 
book|  and  the  pimctuation  periods  being  vertical  lines,  as  in 
ordinary  orthodox  books,  the  Terma  books  commence  with  the 
ordinary  anuavdra  (Ay),  or  a  vertical  stroke  enshrined  in  a 
trefoil-like  curve,  and  their  periods  are  marked  by  two  small 
circles  one  over  the  other,  like  the  Devanagari  visarg<ij  but  with 
a  curved  line  with  ita  concavity  upwards,  intervening.  These 
^  revelations,"  it  will  be  remembered,  pretend  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  St.  Padma,  the  founder  of  Lfimaism.^ 


*  The  Saiukrit  text  of  which  has  been  published  by  Bfalyanoff ;  and  much  of  it  it 
abstracted  in  the  Bvddhitii»ek$  Trif^aiu^  printed  hj  Schief ner,  St.  Petersburg,  I860. 

*  The  Snd  toI.  of  the  AnntUti  d%  Mud%  Chtimti  contains  some  additional  notes  on 
tlie  Tan-gyur  by  M.  hkm  Feer. 

*  Most  of  the  printing-monastic  establishments  issue  Usts  of  the  booln  which  they 
sell 

*  Amongst  the  better  known  are :  The  Oolden  Rosary  of  Displayed  Letters  (Tug- 
yig  gser-'p're6),  found  by  Sang-gyot  gling-pa ;  Tlie  Displayed  Lotus  Orders  (Padma 
bkih-t*an),  found  by  0-rgyan  gling-pa;  Ki-t*ang  Zang-gling  ma;  The  Lamp  En- 
Ughtcner  of  Prophecy  (Lung-brtan  gsal-bal  sgron-me).  Also  of  this  nature  are : 
The  Directions  for  the  Deputed  8oul  to  And  its  way  lo  bliss  (Pa-cha-to's-sgrol). 
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To  this  revelation  class  belong  also  the  fictitious  works  attri- 
buted to  King  Sroii  Tsan  Gampo.^ 

Of  the  other  most  common  apocryphal  works  found  in  Sikhim 
are  the  Na-yiky  or  ^  Story  of  the  Sacred  Sites  of  Sikhim,**  and  Lha- 
tsun's  inspired  manual  of  worship  for  the  great  mountain  god 
Ka](ich'en-dso-Aa  (English,  Kinchinjv/nga).  Each  monastery  pos- 
sesses in  manuscript  a  more  or  less  legendary  account  of  its  own 
history  (deb-fer^  although  this  is  kept  out  of  sight.  In  the 
Lepcha  monasteries  and  in  the  possession  of  a  few  Lepcha  laymen 
are  found  the  following,  mostly  translations  from  the  Tibetan : 
(1)  Tdahi  Bwli^  a  fabulous  history  of  St.  Fadma-sambhava;  (2)  GWu 
GK6  Wan;  (3)  Sdkwn  de-lohj  the  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Hades  by 
a  resuscitated  man  named  Sakun ; '  (4)  Ek-doski  mavrlom — forms 
of  worship. 

The  large  work  on  the  Naga  demigods — the  Lu-*bum  dkar-po — 
is  regarded  as  a  heterodox  Bon-po  book.^  . 

As  authentic  works  may  be  instanced,  the  religious  chronologies 
(Ch'oB-'byuA)  and  records  (Deb-t'er)  by  Bu-ton,  and  Fadma-kar- 
po ;  the  histories  (Suii-'bum)  of  Zhvft-lu  Ld-tsa,  and  T&ran^tha's 
well-known  history  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  a  useful  cyclo- 
pedia by  an  Amdo  Lfima  entitled  T*ub-dbafi  bstan-pShi  Nima ; 
and  as  quasi-authentic  the  fifth  Grand  LSlma's  ^*  royal  pedigree."  * 
All  begin  with  pious  dedicatory  sentences  and  usually  end  with 
the  Buddhist  wish  that  the  writer  may  acquire  merit  through 
his  literary  work. 

But  most  of  the  autobiographies  so-called  (rNam-t'ar)  and  re- 
cords ( Yig-tsaft  or  deb-t'er)  are  legendary,  especially  of  the  earlier 
Lamas  and  Indian  monks  are  transparently  fictitious,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  prophetic  tone,  though  always  ^^  discovered  *'  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  prophesied,  but  their  almost  total 
absence  of  any  personal  or  historic  details.    Some  of  the  later  ones 

^  (1)  Mani  bK&h-bum  (already  referred  to),  the  legendary  hiatoiy  of  Avalokita  and 
a  maze  of  silly  fables.  (2)  ffalclt'ein  or  Sroii  Tsan  Qampo*8  HonouroUt  WxH  or 
Testament,  and  (8)  an  exoteric  volume  entitled  **  The  Sealed  Commands,"  bka-rgga- 
ma,  whicli  is  kept  carefully  secreted  in  some  of  the  larger  monasteries.  It  belongs  to 
the  silly  esoteric  class  of  books  called  SaA-iuA, 

*  Gf.  also  the  play  of  Nansa,  The  Brilliant  Light,  Chap.  zz. 

a  A  German  translation  by  Schiefner  of  the  smaller  version  has  been  published  by 
the  St  Petersburg  Acad.  (Dot  Wiitn  NUga  Hunderk  ianund,)  Cf.  also  Kockhill,  ^., 
p.  217,11. 

*  gyal-rabs  [Skt.,  Hajvansa]. 
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dealing  with  modem  personages  are  of  a  somewhat  more  historical 
character,  but  are  so  overloaded  by  legends  as  to  repel  even  en- 
thusiastic enquirers. 

The  leading  ritualistic  manuals  of  the  various  sects  are  of  a 
more  or  less  authentic  character,  and  small  pocket  editions  of  these 
prayer  books  (smon-lam)  and  hymns  (bstod-tsogs)  are  very 
numerous.^  Individual  Lamas  possess  special  books  according  to 
their  private  means  and  inclinations,  such  as  the  100,000  songs*  of 
the  famous  mendicant  sage  MUa-rdrpa  on  the  worship  of  T&r& 
and  other  favourite  or  tutelary  deities,  and  the  mode  of  making 
their  magic-circles.  Mongol  Lamas  have  the  Dsang-lun.  The 
specialist  in  medicine  has  one  or  more  fantastic  medical  works, 
such  as  ManAag-rgyud,  S'ad-gyud;  and  the  TH-ptt  or  astrologer 
has  the  Baidywr  karpo  and  other  books  on  astrological  calculations 
and  sorcery,  many  of  which  are  translated  from  the  Chinese. 

Some  further  detaib  of  ritualistic  books  are  found  in  the 
chapters  on  the  monkhood  and  on  ritual,  where  several  abstracts 
are  given. 

The  secular  works,  through  most  of  which  runs  a  more  or  less 
Buddhistic  current,  are  mainly  annals  or  chronicles  (lo-rgyu). 

Qood  and  clever  sayings  and  reflections  (rtoga-brjod),  aa  '*  The 
pi'eciouB  rosary"  (rin-ch'en-p'ren-wa),  a  collection  of  proverbs,  and 
drinking  songs. 

Tales  more  or  less  fabnlous  (sgruhs).  The  best  known  of  these  is 
that  of  Qe-sar  (=  t  Czar  or  Cesar),  who  is  described  as  a  mighty  war-Uke 
king  of  northern  Asia,  and  who  is  made  to  figure  as  u  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  Chinese  princess  before  her  marriage  with  Sron  Tsan  Gkm- 
po,  althouffh  it  is  evident  the  legendary  accounts  of  him  must  be  more 
ancient.    Baber'  refers  to  the  story-book  named  Djriung-yi^  songs.' 


>  Hie  Uo-lug-p*  monk's  muituil  la  "  Tlie  Bliiksliu'f  Timely  Memoranda  (dUe-alon- 
gi-du-dran),  and  his  other  special  books  arc  the  two  volumes  by  Tsoii  K'apa  entitled  : 
The  Oradwd  Path  {Lam  rim  ^en-ho)^  a  doctrinal  commentary  based  on  Ati^a's  version 
of  the  Bodi  Patka  Pradip^  and  Tke  QradwH  Paik  qf  Vt^indkam  (rDor-c*aA  L4im- 
rim),  a  highly  Tintrik  book.  (Cf.  Csoma,  Or^  197.)  For  Bodki-mKr  (Bodhi-patba),  see 
Schmidt's  8$anitmg  SteUen. 

*  ^Lu-b'um. 

>  Op.  <rtl.,  p.  88. 

*  Rock.,  B.,  p.  288,  suggests  this  may  be  rOyus-yi-dpe. 

i  Amongst  indigenous  geographical  works  is  **  A  Geography  of  the  World  **  (Dsam-Ztil 
£ye-«l«).  The  references  to  countries  outside  Tibet  are  mainly  confined  to  India,  and  are 
even  then  rery  inexact.  Its  most  useful  section  is  that  descriptive  of  Tibet,  translated 
by  Sabat,  J.AjS,B,,  1887,  pp.  \  tt  9tq.  See  also  Wei-ftAnnff  tkn  thi,  abstracted  by 
Riaproth  from  the  Chinese.  Gf.  also  Csoma^s  enumeration  of  Tibetan  works,  J.A.S.B., 
Tii.,  147 ;  ix.,  906. 
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THE  LAMAIST  UBRARY. 

The  L&maist  library  is  usually  situated  within  the  temple. 
The  large  books  are  deposited  in  an  open  pigeon-holed  rackwork. 
The  sheets  forming  the  volume  are  wrapped  in  a  napkin  j  and 
the  bundle  is  then  placed  between  two  lieavy  wooden  blocks,  as 
covers,  which  bear  on  their  front  end  the  name  of  the  book  in 
letters  graved  in  relief  and  gilt.  The  whole  parcel  is  firmly  bound 
by  a  broad  tape  and  buckle  tied  across  its  middle.  .  These  ponderous 
tomes  are  most  unwieldy  and  not  easy  of  reference.  When  the 
book  is  read  away  from  tables  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  held 
across  the  knees,  and  the  upper  board  and  the  leaves  as  they  are 
read  are  lifted  towards  the  reader  and  replied  in  order  in  his  lap. 
Before  opening  its  &8tenings,  and  also  on  retying  the  parcel,  the 
monk  places  the  book  reverently  on  his  head,  saying,  ''May  I 
obtain  the  blessing  of  thy  holy  word." 

Copyists  of  manuscript,  as  well  as  composers  and  translators, 
usually  conclude  their  work  with  a  short  stanza  expressing  their 
pious  hope  that ''  this  work  here  finished  may  benefit  the  (unsaved) 
animals.*' 

An  enormous  mass  of  Lamaist  literature  is  now  available  in 
Europe  in  the  collections  at  St.  Petersburg,  mainly  obtained  from 
Pekin,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia ;  at  Paris,  and  at  the  India  Office,  and 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  ^  in  London,  and  at  Oxford,  mostly  gifted  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.^ 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  is  the  largest,  and  extends  to 
over  2,000  volumes.' 

1  Catalogue  of  thoM,  by  Dr.  H.  Wbnzbl,  Jn  J.R,A.S„  1891. 

'  The  India  Office  copy  of  the  canon  waa  presented  to  Mr.  Hodgson  by  the  Dalai 
L&ma. 

Notices  of  these  occur  in  Tarious  rolumes  of  the  Mtlang,  A$tat,  de  St,  Peienib. 


A  LAmaut  pRocnatoH.i 


I  in  primitive  Baddhism,  the  monaatic  order  or  con- 
gregfttion  of  the  Virtnous  One§  '  fomu  the  third 
member  of  the  Trinity,  "The  Three  most  Preciotu 
Ones"  of  Lfimaism.  But  owing  to  the  r&mpani 
Bocerdotnlism  of  Tibet,  the  order  is  in  b  much  higher  poeition  ■' 
there  than  it  ever  attained  in  Indian  MahSy&na  Buddhism,  accord- 
ing to  the  corrent  Tibetan  saying  above  cited. 

The  order  is  composed  of  Bodhisats  both  human  and  celestial. 
The  latter  occupy,  of  course,  tho  highest  rank,  while  the  eo-called 
incamate  LKmoa,*  who  are  believed  to  be  incarnated  reflexes  from 

'  Attn  uiorgl.        *  Rkt,  SaiffJM  ;  Hb.,  dff«fi>i.        ■  •pnil-«ku,  or  kuVn. 


m 
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a  superhuman  Buddha  or  Bodhisat  or  a  reborn  saint,  are  given  an 
intermediate  positioui  as  is  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  hier- 
archy. 

The  Lftmas  are  ^  the  Bodhisats  who  have  renounced  the  world," ' 
and  thus  are  held  to  correspond  to  the  Sangha  of  primitive 
Buddhism' consisting  of  the  Bhikahua  (mendicBntB)^  Sjhrdnumeras 
(ascetic)  and  Arhata.  The  nuns,  excepting  the  so-called  incar- 
nations of  celestial  Bodhisats  (e.^.,  Dorje-p^agmo),  are  given  an  in- 
ferior position  scarcely  higher  than  lay  devotees.  • 

While  the  laity,  corresponding  to  ^^  the  pious  householders  and 
hearers  "  *  of  the  primitive  Buddhists,  who  under  the  Mahftyfina 
system  should  be  ^'  the  Bodhisats  who  reside  in  their  houses,"  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  title  to  Bodhisatship  or  early  Buddha- 
hood  like  the  Lamas,  and  are  contemptuously  called  the  ^'  Owners  of 
Alms,"'  those  "  bound  by  fear,"*  and  the  *•  benighted  people ; " ' 
although  the  lay  devotees  are  allowed  the  title  of  UpdaaJea  and 
Updaikd  ^  if  keeping  the  five  precepts,  and  those  who  are  uncelibate 
are  called  "  the  pure  doer " ;  ^  while  the  ifenrt'o  or  Sen^nd  ® 
keep  four  of  the  precepts. 

The  supreme  position  which  the  LSmas  occupy  in  Tibetan  society, 
both  as  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,  and  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy,  as  well  as  the  deep  religious  habit  of  the  people,  all  combine 
to  attract  to  the  priestly  ranks  enormous  numbers  of  recruits.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  compulsion  is  also  exercised 
by  the  despotic  priestly  government  in  the  shape  of  a  recognized 
tax  of  children  to  be  made  LSmas,  named  bTwi/nrgral  Every 
family  thus  affords  at  least  one  of  its  sons  to  the  church.  The 
first-bom  or  &vourite  son  is  usually  so-  dedicated  in  Tibet'  I'he 
other  son  marries  in  order  to  continue  the  family  name  and  in- 
heritance and  to  be  the  bread-winner ;  and  many  families  contribute 
more  than  one,  as  the  youths  are  eager  to  join  it 

*  HoDOS.,  ///tf<.p  p.  98;  Habdy,  J?.  AT,  p.  12. 
«  |^«>rteii-pa. 

«  dOtAmMtn,    This  title  is  also  applied  to  a  novice,  probationer,  or  candidate.    Cf. 
KoFP.,  ii.,  252 ;  Schi^o.,  102 ;  Jabsghk.,  2).,  85. 
'  miifan'tpyod, 

*  gsHM-gims. 

*  Conf.  also  Pandit,  A.  K.   In  SilLliim  it  is  the  second  son  ;  and  also  in  Lad&k  (Marx, 
loe,  cit.). 
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Thus  in  Tibet,  where  children  are  relatively  few,  it  is  believed 
that  one  out  of  every  six  or  eight  of  the  population  is  a  priest.  In 
Sikhim  the  proportion  is  one  to  ten.'  In  Ladak  one-sixth.*  In 
Bhotin  one  to  about  ten. 

GRADES. 

In  every  monachism  there  are  naturally  three  hierarchical 
seniorities  or  ranks,  namely :  the  scholars  or  novices,  the  ordained, 
and  the  reverend  fathers  or  the  priests,  just  as  in  the  common 
guilds  or  arts  are  the  grades  of  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman, 
and  the  master.  Indian  Buddhism  had  its  grades  of  the  Srama- 
riera  (or  the  novice),  of  the  expert  Sramai]ia  or  Bhikshu  (the  mode- 
rate one  or  beggar),  and  of  the  Sthavira  or  Updydhya  (master  or 
teacher). 

LUmaism  has  naturally  these  necessary  degrees  of  clerical 
maturity  and  subordination,  and  by  dividing  the  noviciate  into 
two  sections  it  counts  four,  thus  : — 

1.  The  clerical  apprentice  or  scholar.  The  customary  title  of 
this  first  beginner  in  holy  orders  is  Oe^neriy  which  means  **  to 
live  upon  virtue,**  and  is  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
Updsaka  or  lay-brother.  This  word  has  a  double  meaning;  it 
shows  firstly  the  simple  lay  believer,  who  has  promised  to  avoid  the 
five  great  sins ;  and  secondly  the  monastic  devotee  or  scholar,  who 
keeps  the  ten  precepts  and  is  preparing  for  the  holy  orders  to 
which  he  partly  belongs  through  the  clothes  he  wears  and  the  official 
acknowledgment  which  he  has  received.  He  is  also  called  Kab- 
byuA  or  "  excellent  bom.''  The  Mongols  call  these  **  Schabi^ 
and  BamM^  Bcmda^  or  "  BarUe^* '  which  latter  word  seems  to  be 
of  Indian  origin.    The  Kalmaks  call  them  Manji.^ 

2.  The  CM^vl^  the  commencing,  but  not  quite  fully  ordained 
monk,  an  under  priest,  or  deacon,  who  keeps  the  thirty-six 
rules. 

3.  Oe4ong  or  **  virtuous  or  clerical  beggar,"  the  real  monk,  the 
priest,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  fully 
ordained,  and  keeps  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  rules. 

1  See  my  Idmaiim  in  Siikiwu 

*  Kmiort,  op.  (tt,  p.  180. 
s  Of.  Jamcrkb,  jD.,  894. 

*  TheSaniilf  of  Bengal,  who  are  believed  to  be  of  the  lo-caUed  Turanian  descent, 
call  their  chiefs  Manfi, 
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4.  The  ICwn-pOf  which  means  the  master  or  Abbot    (Skt., 
Vpddkydya).    He  is  the  end,  the  true  extremity  of  the  ] 


A  TtBSriH  DOCTOB  of  Ditihity. 


mooachism,  hecause  be  has  under  him  all  the  scholars,  nonces 
and  common  mooks.    And  although  the  regenerated  or  re-inoar- 
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Dated  monkfl,  the  Chutuktus,  and  sovereign  priest-gods  are  above 
him,*  their  originals  were  essentially  nothing  else  than  abbots. 
He  it  is,  who  in  the  early  time  was  probably  the  only  one  to  be 
hononred  by  the  title  Lima  {Qv/ni  or  master),  and  to  whom  is 
given  this  title  even  to  the  present  time;  although  he  may  be 
called  a  Grand  LSma  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  cloister 
inhabitants.  Only  the  larger  cloisters  have  a  K'an-po,  who  has 
the  right  to  supervise  several  smaller  Lamaseries  and  temples, 
and  whose  position  seems  to  be  such  that  he  is  compared  as  a  rule 
with  the  catholic  bishop.* 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

In  sketching  the  details  of  the  curriculum  of  the  {jftma,  I  give 
the  outlines  of  the  course  followed  in  the  greatest  of  the  monastic 
colleges  of  the  established  church  of  Tibet — ^the  Ge-lug-pa — as 
related  to  me  by  Lama-graduates  of  these  institutions,  namely, 
of  De-pung,  Sera,  Gah-ldan,  and  Tashi-lhunpo,  as  these  set  the 
high  standard  which  other  monasteries  of  all  sects  try  to  follow, 
and  marked  departures  from  this  standard  are  indicated  in  a 
subsequent  note. 

The  child  who  is  the  Ij&ma-elect  (btsan-ch'uft)  stays  at  home 
till  about  his  eighth  year  (from  six  to  twelve),  wearing  the  red  or 
yellow  cap  when  he  is  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  educated  as  in  a 
sort'  of  boarding-school  or  resident  college,  passing  through  the 
stages  of  pupil-probationer  (<3[fi-pa),  novice  (ge-ts'ul),  to  fully- 
ordained  monk  (ge-loft),  and,  it  may  be,  taking  one  or  other  of 
the  degrees  in  divinity,  or  a  special  qualification  in  some  particular 
academic  department. 

As,  however,  the  applicants  for  admission  into  these  monastic 
colleges  have  usually  passed  the  elementary  stage  and  have  already 
reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  stage  of  noviciate  at  some  smaller 
monastery,  I  prefiuse  the  account  of  the  course  in  great  mon- 
astic colleges  by  the  preliminary  stage  as  seen  at  the  leading 
monastery  in  Sikhim,  the  Pemiongchi,  which  is  modelled  on  that 
of  the  great  KiA-ma  monastery  of  MindoUing. 

Prdvmi/nary  Eacamination — Physical. — When  the  boy-candi- 

*■  Those  Fmn^pM  who  bsTO  gone  through  the  Tantn  or  rgyod-pft  ooare^  have  e 
higher  repute  than  the  othere. 
•  KUppbi,  ii.,  264. 
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date  for  admission  is  brought  to  the  monastery  his  parentage  is 
enquired  into,  as  many  monasteries  admit  only  the  more  respects 
able  and  wealthier  class.^  The  boy  is  then  physically  examined 
to  ascertain  that  he  is  free  from  deformity  or  defect  in  his  limbs 
and  faculties.  If  he  stammers,  or  is  a  cripple  in  any  way,  or  bent 
in  body,  he  is  rejected  When  he  has  passed  this  physical  exam- 
ination he  is  made  over  by  his  father  or  guardian  to  any  senior 
relative  he  may  have  amongst  the  monks.  Should  he  have  no 
relative  in  the  monastery,  then,  by  consulting  his  horoscope,  one 
of  the  elder  monks  is  fixed  upon  as  a  tutor,  who  receives  from  the 
lad's  father  a  present  of  money ,^  tea,  eatables,  and  beer.'  The 
tutor  or  elder  (Ger-gan)^  then  takes  the  boy  inside  the  great  hall 
where  the  monks  are  assembled,  and  publicly  stating  the  parentage 
of  the  boy  and  the  other  details,  and  offering  presents  of  beer,  he 
asks  the  permission  of  the  elder  monks  (r26U-ch'o8)  to  take  the 
boy  as  a  pupil.  On  this  being  accorded  the  boy  becomes  a  pro- 
bationer. 

As  a  probationer  he  is  little  more  than  a  private  schoolboy  under 
the  care  of  his  tutor,  and  doing  various  menial  services.  His  hair 
is  cropped  without  any  ceremony,  and  he  may  even  wear  his 
ordinary  lay  dress.  He  is  taught  by  his  tutor  the  alphabet  (the 
^  Ka,  K'a,  Cru,"  as  it  is  called),^  andjafterwards  to  read  and  recite 
by  heart  the  smaller  of  the  sacred  books,®  such  as : — 

Lea  bdun  ma,  or  ''The  Seven  Chapters" — A  prayer-book  of  St. 
Padma. 

Bar-c'a(2  lam  gsel  or  ''  Charms  to  clear  the  way  from  Danger  and 
Injuiy  " — A  prayer  to  St.  Padma  in  twelve  stanzas. 

Sher-phyin — An  abstract  of  transcendental  wisdom  in  six  leaves. 

sKu-rim — A  sacrificial  service  for  averting  a  calamity. 

Mon-lam — Prayers  for  general  welfare. 

sDig  sags,  or  "  The  Confession  of  Sins.'' '    The  mere  act  of  reading 


1  At  Pemiongchi  only  those  candidates  who  are  of  relatively  pure  Tibetan  descent 
by  the  fatlier's  side  are  ordinarily  admitted. 

s  In  Sikhim  definite  fees  are  payable  at  the  different  ceremonies  for  admission  to 
the  order,  as  detailed  in  my  L&maiiwi  in  Sikkim^  amounting  to  about  150  Rs.,  in  the 
case  of  the  highest  monastery —Pemiongdii.  In  Bhotan  it  is  stated  (Pbmbirtosi'b 
Jteixni,  p.  lis ;  Tqrnbb'8  Bmbasty,  170)  that  the  fee  is  100  Bliotanese  rupees. 

>  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  offered  in  a  Oe-lug-pa  monastery. 

«  dge-rgan,  or  *'  the  Virtuous  Elder."  '  See  p.  xviii. 

*  Such  small  manuals  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long'by  two  to  throe  inches 
brotid,  and  usually  liavo  the  loaves  stitched  together. 
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tliifi  holy  booklet  even  as  a  school  exercise  cleanses  from  sin.     Most  of 
the  monasteries  possess  their  own  blocks  for  printing  this  pamphlet. 
Both  the  text  and  its  translation  ai*e  given  by  Schlagintweit.' 
rZ>or  gohod — A  Siiira  from  the  book  of  transcendental  wisdom. 

Fyogs-bc'ui-p'yogs-dral,  or  description  of  the  ten  direc- 
tions     ...  ...         ...         ...         •  *  •  ...  6  pages. 

Namo  Guru — "  Salutation  to  the  Guru ''  . . .         ...         ...  5 

mG'o(i-'bul — ^To  give  offerings        ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

gTorma — Sacred  cake  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

bSaus  bsur — Incense  and  butter-incense  ...         ...         ...  5 

ITo-mc'od — Rice  offering     ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  4 

Rig-'dsin  snon-'gro — ^The  firnt  essay  of  the  sage 4 

Drag-dmar  snon-'gro— The  primer  of  red  fierce  deity      ...  4 

bKft  brgyed — **  l^e  eight  commands  "  or  precepts  ...  4 

bDe  gs'egs  kun  'dus — ^The  collection  of  the  Tathagatas  ...  4 

Yes*es  «ku  mc'og — ^The  best  foreknowledge         D 

rTsa-gduii   bs'ag-gsal — ^The   root-pillar    of    clear  oonfes- 

Bavll  •••  «••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  %  |tt 

The  young  probationer  is  also  instructed  in  certain  golden 
maxims  of  a  moral  kind,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : — 

Bvddhist  Proverbs : — 

Whatever  is  unpleasing  to  yourself  do  not  to  another. 

Whatever  happiness  is  in  the  world  has  all  arisen  from  a  wish  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  Whatever  misery  there  is  has  arisen  from 
indulging  selfishness. 

There  is  no  eye  like  the  understanding,  no  blindness  like  ignorance, 
no  enemy  like  sickness,  nothing  so  dreaded  as  death. 

A  king  is  honoured  in  his  own  dominions,  but  a  talented  man  every- 
where. 

**The  four  Preeipioet  in  Speech. — If  speech  be  too  long,  it  is  te- 
dious ;  if  too  short,  its  meaning  is  not  appreciated ;  if  rough,  it  rufiles 
the  temper  of  the  hearers;  if  soft,  it  is  unsatisfying. 

'*  The  RequiremerUa  of  Speech.~-Qpeech  should  be  vigorous  or  it  will 
not  interest ;  it  must  be  bright  or  it  will  not  enlighten ;  it  must  be 
suitably  ended,  otherwise  its  effect  is  lost. 

**  The  Qvuditiee  of  Speech, — Speech  must  be  bold  as  a  lion,  gentle  and 
soft  as  a  hare,  impressive  as  a  serpent,  pointed  as  an  arrow,  and  evenly 
balanced  as  a  dorje  held  by  its  middle  (literally  ''  waiei  "). 

"  The  Four  Rdaiione  of  Speech. — ^The  question  should  first  be  stated. 
The  arguments  should  be  duly  connected,  the  later  with  the  earlier. 
E«entinl  points  should  be  repeated.  The  meanings  should  be  illus- 
trated by  examples. 


>  The  word  for  ma  is  **  soorpion,**  thus  convoying  tlic  idea  of  a  vile,  venomous,  claw« 
ing,  acrid  thing. 

•  Op,  cii.,  pagea  122  to  142. 
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**  The  religious  king  Bron-Tsan  G&mpo  has  said  (in  the  Ma](jd-kah- 
'bum) :  **  Speech  should  float  freely  forth  like  a  bird  into  the  sky,  and 
be  clothed  in  charming  dress  like  a  goddess.  At  the  outset  the  object 
of  the  speech  should  be  made  clear  like  an  unclouded  sky.  The  speech 
should  proceed  like  the  excavation  of  treasure.  The  arguments  should 
shoot  forth  nimbly  like  a  deer  chased  by  fresh  hounds,  without  hesita- 
tion or  pause." 

"  Assemblies. — People  assemble  for  three  purposes,  namely,  for,  (a) 
happiness,  (6)  soitow,  and  (o)  worldly  gossip.  The  assemblies  for  happi- 
ness are  three, namely,  ( 1 )  for  virtuous  acts,  (2)  for  worship  in  the  temples, 
and  (3)  for  erecting  houses  and  for  feasts.  The  assemblies  for  virtuous 
acts  are  four,  vis.,  the  gathering  of  the  monks,  the  gathering  of  the  laity 
for  worship,  writing  and  copying  holy  books,*and  giving  away  wealth 
in  charity.  There  are  six  kinds  of  assemblies  for  worship,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  the  rich,  the  gathering  in  a  separate  place  of  the  common 
men,  the  gathering  for  thanksgiving  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
their  enemy's  gi*asp,  traders  returned  safely  and  successfully,  sick  men 
who  have  escaped  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  death,  and  youths  on 
gaining  a  victory. 

"  The  eight  acts  of  Low-bom  persons. — ^IJsing  coarse  language,  im- 
politeness, talking  with  pride,  want  of  foresight,  harsh  manners,  star- 
ing, immoral  conduct,  and  stealing. 

The  ten  Faults. — Unbelief  in  books,  disrespect  for  teachers,  i*ender- 
ing  one's  self  unpleasant,  oovetousness,  speaking  too  much,  ridicul- 
in^  another-B  misfortune,  using  abusive  language,  being  angry  with 
old  men  or  with  women,  borrowing  what  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
stealing. 

Invoking  ''  The  Blessing  of  Eloquence  "  (iiag-byin-rlabp).  This  is  a 
Mantrayana  rite  instituted  by  the.  "great  saint"  K'yuii-po  (Skt., 
Qaruda  or  Puna,  or  Brika.)^ 

"  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Three  Holy  Ones  I  *  May  I  attain  perfection 
and  benefit  the  animal  beings.  The  one  who  brought  me  to  the  light 
is  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  and  the  white  Om  made  up  of  the  words  is 
above  the  moon  :  the  white  Ali  (vowels)  go  by  the  right  circle,  the  red 
Ka4i  (consonants)  go  by  the  left  and  the  blue  Ktansnin  by  the  right." 
I  repeat  them  secretly  after  deep  contemplation : 

"  Om  1  a,  a,  i,  i,  u,  u,  ri,  ri,  li,  li,  e,  ai,  o,  ou,  angah  1  swaha  1  (This 
is  to  be  repeated  thrice.)  Om !  Ka,  Kha,  Oa,  Gha,  fTa  (and  here  follow 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet).  (Three  times).  Om!  ye  dh6rma 
(here  follows  'The  Buddhist  Creed'  thrice.)  Through  the  rays  of  the 
seed  of  the  mantra-rosary  and  the  power  of  the  blessings  of  speech,  I 
summon  the  accomplishments  of  the  seven  precious  rgyal-srid  and 
'  The  eight  glorious  signs.'"  By  repeating  the  above  one  attains  accom- 
plishment in  speech. 

During  this  training  the  boy's  relatives  call  about  once  a  month 

1  Cf.  al80  the  **  Garuda  Charm,"  Agured  at  p.  887. 
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to  enquire  after  his  progress  and  health,  and  to  pay  the  tutor  his 
fees  for  the  lad's  board  and  education. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  such  rudimentary  teaching,  when 
the  boy  has  committed  to  memory  the  necessary  texts  (amounting 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leaves),  his  tutor  sends  in 
an  application  for  his  admission  as  a  novice. 

The  mode  of  admission  to  the  noviciateship  in  the  great  De* 
pung  monastery  is  as  follows : — 

THE  NOVICIATE. 

The  tutor-Lama  of  the  applicant  for  the  noviciateship  addresses 
the  head  monk  (spyi-rgan)  of  his  section  for  permission  to  admit 
the  applicant,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  ceremonial  scarfs  and 
the  fee  of  ten  rupees.  Then,  if  the  applicant  be  found  free  from 
bodily  defects  and  otherwise  eligible,  a  written  agreement  is 
made  out  in  the  presence  of  the  head  monk  and  sealed  by  the 
thumb. 

To  get  his  name  registered  in  the  books  of  that  particular  school 
of  the  monastery  to  which  he  is  to  be  attached,  the  pupil  and  his 
tutor  go  to  the  abbot*  or  principal  of  that  school  and  proffer  their 
request  through  the  butler  or  cup-bearer,'  who  conducts  them  to 
the  abbot,  before  whom  they  offer  a  scarf  and  a  silver  coin  (preferably 
an  Indian  rupee),  and  bowing  thrice  before  him,  pray  for  admis- 
sion. 

Amongst  the  questions  now  put  are:  Does  this  boy  come  of 
his  free  will  ?  Is  he  a  slave,  debtor,  or  soldier  ?  Does  anyone 
oppose  his  entry  ?  Is  he  free  from  deformity,  contagious  disease, 
or  fits  ?  Has  he  neglected  the  first  three  commandments  ?  Has 
he  committed  theft,  or  thrown  poison  into  water,  or  stones  from  a 
hillside  so  as  to  destroy  animal  life,  etc.  ?  What  is  his  family  ? 
and  what  their  occupation  ?  and  where  their  residence  ?  On  giving 
satisfactory  replies,  he  is  then  required  to  recite  by  heart  the  texts 
he  has  learned ;  and  if  approved,  then  the  Dames  of  the  pupil  and 
his  tutor  are  written  down  and  duly  sealed  by  the  thumbs,  and  a 
scarf  is  thrown  around  their  necks,  and  the  boy,  who  has  been 
dressed  in  princely  finery,  has  his  dress  exchanged  for  the  yellow 
or  red  robe  in  imitation  of  Q&kya  Muni's  renunciation  of  the 
world ;  while,  if  he  is  rejected,  he  is  ejected  from  the  monastery, 
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and  his  tutor  receives  a  few  strokes  from  a  cane,  and  is  fined 
several  pounds  of  butter  for  the  temple  lamps. 

The  approved  pupil  and  his  tutor  then  proceed  to  the  head 
Lama  (z'aUfto)  of  the  great  cathedral  (common  to  the  colleges  of 
the  university),  and,  offering  a  scarf  and  a  rupee,  repeat  their 
requests  to  him,  and  the  names  of  the  pupil  and  tutor  and  his 
sectional  college  or  residentiary  club  are  registered,  so  that  should 
the  pupil  misconduct  himself  in  the  cathedral,  his  teachers,  as  well 
as  himself,  shall  be  fined. 

The  neophyte  is  now  a  registered  student  (<^a-jxi),^  and  on 
returning  to  his  club,  he  is,  if  rich,  expected  to  entertain  all  the 
residents  of  the  club  to  three  cups  of  tea.  If  he  has  no  relatives 
to  cook  for  him,  he  is  supplied  from  the  club  stores;  and  any 
allowance^  he  gets  from  Ms  people  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one-third  being  appropriated  by  his  club  for  messing  expenses. 
Then  he  gets  the  following  monkish  robes  and  utensils,  viz.,  a 
sTod-'gag,  bs'am-t'abs,  gzan,  zla-gam,  z'wa-ser,  sgro-lugs,  a  cup,  a 
bag  for  wheaten  flour,  and  a  rosary. 

Until  his  formal  initiation  as  an  ascetic,  ^^  the  going  forth  from 
home"  (pTavrajydrvrata)^  by  which  he  becomes  a  novice  (Ge-ts*ul, 
Skt.,  ^ramana),  the  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  religious 
services  in  the  monastery.  So  he  now  addresses  a  request  to  the 
presiding  Grand  Lama^  to  become  a  novice,  accompanying  his 
request  with  a  scarf  and  as  miuch  money  as  he  can  offer. 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
southern  Buddhists/ 

On  the  appointed  day — ^usually  on  one  of  the  &st  days  (Upo 
satha),  the  candidate  has  his  head  shaven  all  but  a  small  tuft  on 
the  crown  ^;  and  he  is  conducted  by  his  spiritual  tutor  (upadhyaya) 
before  a  chapter  in  the  assembly  hall,  clad  in  the  mendicant's 
robes,  on  putting  on  which  he  has  muttered  a  formula  to  the 
effect  that  he  wears  them  only  for  modesty  and  as  a  protection 


1  gn'a-pa. 

•  'gj-ed. 

s  dGe-lden-K'ri-rin-po-c'he,  or  B^Kjrabe-mgon-rin-poch'e. 

4  Cf.  Mahivanso,  i.,  IS.  UpaSampudd-Kammavdia,  translated  by  F.  Spiegel,  ftp,  eii, 
Rhys  Davids,  B.,  p.  159. 

•  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  von  Bosthom,  informs  me  tliat  the  Lamas  of  eastern  Tibet 
usually  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  iidtiation  in  whidi  six  marks  (ire  seared  in  their 
crown  with  an  iron  lamp,  and  called  Dipai/Lkaixit  or  **  tlie  burning  lamp/* 
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against  heat,  cold,  etc.  The  officiating  head  Lama,  sometimes 
the  Grand  L&ma,  addressing  the  student  by  his  secular  name, 
asks,  "  Do  you  subject  yourself  to  the  tonsure  cheerfully  ?  "  On 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  presiding  Lama  cuts  off 
the  remaining  top  tuft  of  hair  from  the  head  of  the  novice,  who 
is  like  Chaucer's  monk, 

**  His  bed  was  balled*  and  sbone  like  any  glas." 

The  Lama  also  gives  the  kneeling  novice  a  religious  name,  by 
which  he  is  henceforth  known  ,^  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  the 
thirty-«ix  precepts  and  the  thirty-^ix  rules,  and  to  look  upon  the 
Qrand  L&ma  as  a  living  Buddha,  he  administers  the  vows  to  the 
novice,  who  repeats  clearly  three  times  the  formula,  '*I  take  refuge 
in  Buddha,  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Assembly •** 

The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  presentation  of  a  scarf  and 
ten  silver  coins.' 

At  the  next  mass,  the  boy  is  brought  into  the  great  assembly 
hall,  carrying  a  bundle  of  incense  sticks ;  and  is  chaperoned  by  a 
monk  named  the  *^  bride-companion  "  (ba-grags),  as  this  ceremony 
is  regarded  as  a  marriage  with  the  church.  He  sits  down  on 
an  appointed  seat  by  the  side  of  the  ^'bride-companion,"  who 
instructs  him  in  the  rules  and  etiquette  (sOris)  of  the  monkish 
manner  of  sitting,  walking,  etc. 

The  initiation  into  the  Tftntrik  Buddhist  priesthood  of  the 
VajriLcfiryas  is  detailed  below  in  a  foot-note.* 

i  Extra  titles  are  also  bestowed,  says  Sarat,  on  the  descendants  of  the  old 
nobility.  Tlius,  ^ag-tshang  families  are  given  title  of  Shab^ung ;  the  sons  of  higli 
officials  and  landowners  Je-duti ;  and  tlie  gentry  and  Slia-ngo  family  Clioi-Jc. 

•  Tatikai, 

s  Hie  following  aoootmt  of  the  initiation  of  the  Vajricirya  priests,  as  given  by 
BCr.  Hodgson  for  Nepal  (///.,  p.  189) : — 

**  Early  in  the  morning  the  following  things,  Tiz.,  the  image  of  a  Chaitya,  those  of 
the  Tri  Batna  or  Triad,  the  PrajnA  PiramitA  scripture,  and  other  sacred  scriptures,  a 
kalat^  or  water-pot,  fllled  with  a  few  sacred  articles,  a  platter  of  curds,  four  otiier 
water-pots  filled  with  water  only,  a  ckivcara^  mendicants'  upper  and  lower  garments,  a 
Pinda  pdim  (alms-bowl)  and  a  religious  staff,  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals,  a  small  mixed 
metal  plate  spread  over  with  pounded  sandal-wood,  in  which  the  image  of  the  moon  Is 
inscribed,  a  golden  rasor  and  a  silyer  one,  and  lastly,  a  plate  of  dressed  rice,  ar«  col- 
lected, and  the  aspirant  is  seated  in  the  twotHHrnna  and  made  to  perform  worship  to 
the  Gttru  MandalOf  and  the  Chaitya,  and  the  Tri  Ratna  and  the  Prajni  PiramltA 
Sistra.  Then  the  aspirant,  kneeling  with  one  knee  on  the  ground  with  Joined  bands, 
entreats  the  Guru  to  make  him  a  Bandya,  and  to  teach  him  whatsoever  it  is  needful 
'for  him  to  know.  The  Ouru  answers,  O  I  disdple,  if  you  desire  to  perform  the  Prav- 
rajya  Vrata,  first  of  all  devote  yourself  to  the  worship  of  the  Chaitya  and  of  the  Tri 

N  2 
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The  novice  is  now  admitted  to  most  of  the  privileges  of  a  monk, 
and  after  a  period  of  three  years  he  passes  out  of  the  preliminary 
stage  (rig-ch'uA),  and  is  then  entitled  to  have  a  small  chamber  or 
cell  to  himselfy  though  he  is  still  called  a  student  (da^pa),  and,  in- 


Batna :  you  must  observe  the  Ave  precepts  or  Pancha  Sikslia,  the  fastings  and  tlie 
vows  prescribed ;  nor  speak  or  think  evilly ;  nor  touch  any  intoxicating  liquors  or 
drugs ;  nor  be  proud  of  heart  in  consequence  of  your  observance  of  your  religious  and 
moral  duties/' 

**Thon  the  aspirant  pledges  himself  thrice  to  observe  tlie  whole  of  the  above  pre* 
ccpte;  upon  which  tlio  Guru  tells  liimt  *If  while  you  live  you  will  keep  tlie  above 
rules,  thou  will  I  make  you  a  Bandya.'  He  assents,  when  Uio  Uuru,  having  agaiu 
given  the  three  RaktkAi  above-mentioned  to  the  CMa^  delivers  a  clotli  for  the  loins  to 
him  to  put  on.  Then  the  Ouru  brings  the  aspirant  out  into  the  court*yard,  and  having 
seated  him,  touches  his  hair  with  rice  and  oil,  and  gives  those  articles  to  a  barber. 
The  Ouru  next  puts  on  the  ground  a  little  pulse  and  desires  a  Okela  to  apply  it  to  his 
own  feet.  Then  the  Quru  gives  the  CMa  a  cloth  of  four  lingers'  breadth  and  one 
cubit  in  length,  woven  with  threads  of  five  colours,  and  which  is  especially  manufac- 
tured for  this  purpose,  to  bind  round  his  head.  Then  he  causes  the  aspirant  to  per- 
form his  ablutions,  after  which  he  makes  f4jA  to  the  hands  of  tlie  barber  in  the  name 
of  Visvakarma,  and  tlien  causes  the  barber  to  shave  all  the  hair,  save  the  forelock,  off 
the  aspirant's  head.  Then  the  paternal  or  maternal  aunt  of  the  aq>irant  takes  the 
vessel  of  mixed  metal  above  noted  and  collects  the  hair  into  it.  The  aspirant  is  now 
bathed  again  and  his  nails  pared,  when  the  above  party  puts  tlie  parings  into  the  pot 
with  tlie  hair.  Anotlier  ablution  of  tlie  aspirant  follows,  after  wliich  tlie  aspirant  is 
taken  again  within,  and  seated.  Then  the  Quru  causes  him  to  eat,  and  also  sprinkles 
upon  him  the  Pancha  Qarbha,  and  says  to  him,  *  Heretofore  you  have  lived  a  house- 
holder, liave  you  a  real  desire  to  abandon  that  state  and  assume  the  state  of  a  monk  F ' 
The  aspirant  answers  in  the  affirmative,  when  the  Quru,  or  maternal  uncle,  cuts  off 
with  his  own  hand  tlie  aspirant's  forelock.  Then  the  Quru  puts  a  tiara  adorned  witli 
the  images  of  Uie  five  Budduas  on  his  own  head,  and  taking  tlie  halat  or  water- 
pot,  sprinkles  the  aspirant  with  holy  water,  repeating  prayers  at  tlie  same  time  over 
him. 

"  The  neophyte  is  then  again  brought  below,  when  four  NAjrakas  or  superiors  of 
proximate  Vib&ras  and  the  aspirant's  Quru  perform  the  Pancha  Abhisheka,  «.e.,  the 
Quru  takes  water  from  the  haltak  and  pours  it  into  a  conch ;  and  then  ringing  a  bell 
and  repeating  prayers,  sprinkles  the  water  from  tlie  conch  on  tlie  aspirant's  head ; 
whilst  the  four  Ndyakos  taking  water  from  the  otlier  four  water-pots  named  above, 
severally  baptize  the  aspirant.  The  musicians  present  then  strike  up,  when  the 
NAyakas  and  Quru  invoke  the  following  blessing  on  the  neophyte:  'May  you  be 
happy  as  he  who  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all,  who  is  the  universal  Atman,  the  lord  of 
all,  the  Buddha  called  Ratnasambhava.'  The  aspirant  is  next  led  by  the  N&yakas  and 
Quru  above  stairs,  and  seated  as  before.  He  is  then  made  to  perform  pijA  to  tlie 
Guru  Mandal  and  to  sprinkle  rice  on  the  images  of  the  deities.  Tlie  Quru  next  gives 
him  the  Giivara  and  Nivasa  and  golden  earrings,  when  the  aspirant  thrice  says  to 
the  Quru, '  O  Quru,  I,  who  am  such  an  one,  liave  abandoned  the  state  of  a  householder 
for  this  whole  birth,  and  have  become  a  monk.'  Upon  which  the  aspirant's  former 
name  is  relinquished  and  a  new  one  given  him,  such  as  Ananda,Shari,  Putra,  K&^yapa, 
Dbarma,  Sri  Mitra,  Paramita  Sagar.  Then  the  Quru  causes  him  to  perform  />i)^  to  the 
Tri  Ratna,  after  having  given  him  a  golden  tiara,  and  repeated  some  prayers  over 
him.    The  Quru  then  repeats  the  following  praises  of  the  Tri  Ratna :  *  I  salute  tliat 
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deed,  all  the  monks,  from  the  novice  to  the  more  senior  (par-pa), 
and  even  the  full  monk  (ge-lofi)  retain  the  same  title  in  the 
chief  monasteries  of  Tibet — the  term  ''Lama"  being  reserved  to 
the  heads  of  the  monastery. 

The  novioe  now  undergoes  a  severe  course  of  instruction,  during 
which  corporal  punishment  is  still,  as  heretofore,  freely  inflicted. 
The  instruction  is  mainly  in  ritual  and  dogma,  but  crafts  and 
some  arts,  such  as  painting,  are  also  taught  to  those  showing 
special  aptitude.  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  young  monk  is 
called  'Hhe  radical  Lama,'*  ^  and  as  he  initiates  the  novice  into  the 

Buddha  who  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  whom  gods  and  men  alike  wonhip,  who 
is  apart  from  the  world,  long-suffering,  profound  as  the  ocean,  the  quintessence  of  all 
good,  the  Dharma  Raja  and  Munlndra,  the  destroyer  of  desire  and  aflPection,  and  vice 
and  darlmess ;  who  is  void  of  avarice  and  lust»  who  is  the  icon  of  wisdom.  I  erer  in- 
voke him,  placing  my  head  on  his  feet. 

"  *  I  salute  that  Dharma,  who  is  the  PrajnA  PAramitA,  pointing  out  the  way  of  perfect 
tranquillity  to  mortals,  leading  them  into  the  paths  of  perfect  wisdom ;  who,  by  tlie 
testimony  of  all  the  sages,  produced  or  created  all  things ;  who  is  the  mother  of  all 
Bodliisatwas  and  Sravakas.  I  salute  that  Sangha,  who  is  Avalokitesvara  and  Mai- 
treya,  and  Oagan  Ganja,  and  Samanta  Bhadra,  and  Vajra  Pani,  and  Manju  Ghoslia, 
and  Sarvaniyarana  Vishkambhin,  and  Kshiti  Oarbha  and  Klia  Garblia.'  The  aspirant 
tlien  says  to  tlie  Guru,  '  I  will  devote  my  whole  life  to  the  Tri  Ratna,  nor  ever  desert 
them.'  Then  the  Gum  gives  him  the  Dasa  S'ikshA  or  ten  precepts  observed  by  all  the 
Buddhas  and  Bhikshukas,  and  commands  his  observance  of  tlicm.  Tliey  are  t  1.  Tliou 
Shalt  not  destroy  life.  3.  Tliou  shalt  not  steal.  8.  Thou  slialt  not  follow  strange 
faiths.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  5.  Thou  shalt  not  touch  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs. 
6.  Tliou  shalt  not  be  proud  of  heart.  7.  Thou  slialt  avoid  music,  dancing,  and  all  such 
idle  tojTS.  8.  Thou  shalt  not  dress  in  fine  clotlies  nor  use  perfumes  or  ornaments.  9. 
Thou  shalt  sit  and  sleep  in  lowly  places.  10.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  out  of  the  prescribed 
hours. 

**  The  Guru  then  says,  *  All  these  things  the  Buddbas  avoided.  You  are  now  become 
a  Bliikshu  and  you  must  avoid  them  too ; '  which  said,  tlie  Guru  obliterates  the  Tri 
Ratna  Mandala.  Next,  the  aspirant  asks  from  the  Guru  the  Chivara  and  Nivasa,  tlie 
Pinda  PAtra  and  Khiksliari  and  Gandhar,  equipments  of  a  Bctddua,  a  short  staff  sur- 
mounted by  a  Chaitya  and  a  water-pot.  Add  tliereto  an  umbrella  and  sandals  to  com- 
plete it.  Tlie  aspirant  proceeds  to  make  a  Mandal,  and  places  in  it  five  flowers  and 
Ave  Drubakund,  and  some  Khil,  and  some  rice ;  and  assuming  the  Utkutak  Asan,  and 
Joining  his  hands,  he  repeats  the  praises  of  the  Tri  Ratna  above  cited,  and  then  again 
requests  his  Guru  to  give  him  suits  of  the  Chivara  and  the  like  number  of  tlie  Nivasa, 
one  for  occasions  of  ceremony  as  attending  the  palace,  anoUier  for  wearing  at 
meals,  and  the  third  for  ordinary  wear.  He  also  requests  from  his  Guru  the  like 
number  of  GandhAr  or  drinking  cups  of  Pinda  PAtra,  and  of  Khikshari.  One  entire 
suit  of  these  the  aspirant  then  assumes,  receiving  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Guru, 
who,  previously  to  giving  them,  consecrates  them  by  prayers.  The  aspirant  then 
says,  *  Now  I  have  received  the  Pravrajya  Vrata,  I  will  religiously  observe  the 
Sitla-Skandha  and  SamAdhl-Skandha,  the  Prajfia-Skandha  and  the  Vimukti-Bkand- 
ha.*" 

>  iTm  wai  htamtL,  This  is  not,  as  Schlagintweit  states  {op,  cit.,  189),  in  any  way 
restricted  to  particular  '*  priests  who  originated  a  spedflc  system  of  Buddhism.'* 
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mysterious  rites  he  is  held  by  the  latter  in  especial  reverence  all 
through  life. 

Frequent  examinations  are  held  and  also  wrangling  or  public 
disputations. 

In  every  cloister  is  a  teacher  of  the  law,  who,  as  a  rule,  takes 
the  highest  rank  after  the  chief.  But  in  the  larger  ones  are 
regular  schools  or  universities,  in  which  the  holy  books  are  syste- 
matically explained,  and  theology,  etc.,  is  taught.  The  most 
celebrated  ones  of  these  are  of  course  those  near  Lhfisa  and 
Tashi-lhunpo,  which  are  visited  by  students  from  all  provinces  of 
the  L^maist  church.  In  the  countries  of  southern  Buddhism  the 
cloister  schools  are  divided  after  the  three  branches  of  the  codes, 
into  three  sections,  the  Sutras,  Vinayas  and  Abhidharmas.  In 
Tibet  the  division  practically  is  the  same,  though  sometimes  is 
added  a  medical  one,  and  also  a  mystic  faculty  for  magic  and  con- 
juration, which,  however,  seems  to  be  united  as  a  rule  with  the 
section  for  philosophy  and  metaphysics  (Abhidharma),  for  which 
in  some  Lllmaseries  special  schools  are  established. 

Every  Lama  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  and  the 
position  which  he  occupies  inside  the  brotherhood  depends  on  the 
number  and  class  of  holy  books  which  he  has  gone  through  and 
understands  thoroughly. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  sounds  he  has  to  go  to  his  respective  room  or 
class,  to  start  with  his  lection,  to  receive  new  ones,  to  listen  to  the 
explanations  of  the  professor,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tions and  disputations. 

Exami/natians, — Within  a  year  after  his  admission  to  the  order 
he  must  attempt  to  pass  the  first  professional  examination,  and  in 
the  following  year  or  two  the  second  examination  for  promotion. 
And  until  he  passes  these  examinations  he  must  perform  for  the 
first  three  years  the  menial  offices  of  serving  out  tea,  etc.,  to  the 
elder  monks  in  the  assembly  hall. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of 
the  monastery  and  the  assembled  monks,  who  observe  a  solemn 
silence,  and  the  test  is  for  the  candidate  to  stand  up  in  the  assem- 
bly and  recite  by  heart  all  the  prescribed  books.^  The  ordeal  is  a 
I  — ■ — . 

1  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  is  got  from  the  following  list  of  text  books  for  the 
first  examination  at  Pemiongchi,  which  comprise  the  worship  necessary  for  three 
**  magic-circles,"  viz. :  The  Jirtl  is  the  magic-drcle  of  dKon-c'og  spyi  *dus  Big-'dsin 
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very  trying  one,  so  that  the  candidate  is  given  a  companion  to 
prompt  and  encourage  him.  The  first  examination  lasts  for  three 
days ;  and  nine  intervals  are  allowed  daily  during  the  examination, 


'dsah  ins'an  ning-poi  c*06  'k'or  (or  **  Banquet  to  the  whole  asseinbly  of  tlie  Gods  and 
Demons  ").  This  book  contains  about  sixty  pages,  and  its  recitation  takes  nearly  one 
whole  day.    It  comprises  the  chapters : — 

(1)  Ts*e-sgrub  or  The  obtaining  of  long  life. 

(2)^Z'i-kYo— The  mild  and  angry  deities. 

(8)  Giiru-drag— The  fierce  form  of  Padma-sambliava. 

(4)  Seh-gdonma— The  lion-faced  demoness. 

(5)  Gh'osskyon  Mah&kUa  Tes*es  mgonpo. 

(6)  Taii-lha  (Mt.  Tliang-lha  with  ite  spirit  *'  Kiting  "  is  a  northern  guardian  of 

Sikhim),  mDsod-1^  Lha-ch*en  and  sMan-bstiin — ^Local  and  mountain  deities. 

(7)  bsKaA  bs*ag<,  ts'ogs  and  TasH-smon-lam. 

The  man^i  comprises  the  magic-circle  of  the  collection  of  the  Tathigathas  and  "  the 
powerful  great  pitying  one"  (Avalokita)— bDe-gs'eg'-kOn  'dus-gar-dban,  Tugs-rje 
cfaen-po,  of  about  49  pages. 

Then  follow  the  magic  circles  of  the  fierce  and  demoniacal  deities  Ouru-drag-dmar, 
K'rowo-rol  wal  gtor-zlog  and  Drag  poi  las  Qurui-gsol-'debi  len-bdun-ma,K!a  'don  cli*os 
spyod. 

Hie  books  for  the  second  examination,  requiring  to  be  recited  by  heart,  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  worship  of  ••The  lake-bom  Vajra**  (mTs'o-#kyc*-rdorje) — i.e.,  St.  Padma- 

8ambliavar-«nd  ••  the  sage  Ouru  wlio  has  obtained  understanding  *'  (Rig 
'dsin  rtog  sgrub^uru). 

(2)  The  three  roots  of  sagcdom  (Rig  Msin  rtsa-gsum)— 
(a)  Rig  *dsin  Uiamai-Us. 

{h)  Ts'e-sgrub  k*og  dbug«. 

(e)  gSang  sgrub  donyi  s&in-po. 

(3)  The  deeds  of  Dorje  F'igmo  (rDorje  p*ag-moMas),  the  great  hi^piness  of  tag- 

med  (zag-med  Me-ch*en),  and  the  four  classes  of  the  fierce  guardians— c*os 
srun  drag-po  sde  ftshi.  The  names  of  these  demons  are— on  the  east,  kLu- 
bdud  Munpa  nagpo ;  on  the  south,  Srinpo  Lanka-mgrim-bchu  ;  on  the  west, 
Mamo  8*a-ia  p*ra-gral  nag-po ;  on  the  north,  gS'enpa  sPu-gri-dmarpo. 

(4)  The  subjugation  of  the  host  of  demons—The  offering  to  the  Dliyini  Buddhas 

bdud  dpun  til  non,  Kun-bian,  mc*od-sprin. 
(6)  The  sacriikdal  ceremony  bskang  bchigs,  vis.,  Rig  'dsin  bikang-bshags,  Phagmal 
bAangbehags. 

(6)  The  prayer  of  the  glorious  ••  Tishi  *'— -the  Lepcha  name  for  Padma-sambhara 

— ^Tishi  flnon-lam. 
The  above  books  reach  to  about  ftfty-llTe  pages. 

(7)  Tlie  circle  of  tlie  eight  commanders  of  the  collected  Ruddlias.    bKah-bgyad 

Me  gaegs  *duspal  dkyil-ldior  kyi  las  and  Khrowo-rol  wal  gtortlog  gyl 
skorl  bkah  brgyad.  This  has  about  forty  pages.  [The  names  of  the  eight 
commanders,  bKah-bg3rads,  art^— (1)  G*e-mch'og,  (2)  Yan-dag,  (8)  g9in*rje, 
(4)  rTarmgrin,  (5)  Phurpa,  (6)  Mamo,  (7)  'Gad  «toh,  (8)  Rig-*dsin.] 

When  the  young  monk  recites  by  heart  all  these  books  satisfactorily,  and  so  passes 
this  examination,  he  Is  not  subject  to  any  further  ordeal  of  examination :  this  being 
the  final  one. 
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and  these  intervals  are  utilized  by  the  candidates  in  revising  the 
next  exercise,  in  company  with  their  teacher. 

Those  who  disgracefully  fisdl  to  pass  this  examination  are  taken 
outside  and  chastized  by  the  provost.^  And  repeated  failure  up  to  a 
limit  of  three  years  necessitates  the  rejection  of  the  candidate  from 
the  order.  Should,  however,  the  boy  be  rich  and  wish  re-entry, 
he  may  be  re-admitted  on  paying  presents  and  money  on  a  higher 
scale  than  formerly,  without  which  no  re-admission  is  possible.  If 
the  rejected  candidate  be  poor  and  he  wishes  to  continue  a  religious 
life,  he  can  only  do  so  as  a  lay-devotee,  doing  drudgery  about  the 
monastery  buildings.  Or  he  may  set  up  in  some  village  as  an  un- 
orthodox L&ma-priest. 

The  majority  fail  to  pass  at  the  first  attempt.  And  {iEulure  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate  attaches  a  stigma  to  his  teacher,  while 
in  the  event  of  the  boy  chanting  the  exercises  correctly  and  with 
pleasing  voice  in  the  orthodox  oratorical  manner,  his  teacher  is 
highly  complimented. 

PUBUO  DISPUTATIONS. 

The  public  disputations  are  much  more  attractive  and  &vourite 
exercises  for  the  students  than  the  examinations.  Indeed,  the 
academic  feature  of  the  monastic  universities  of  Tibet  is  perhaps 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  prominence  given  to  dialectics  and  dispu- 
tations, thus  following  the  speculative  traditions  of  the  earlier 
Indian  Buddhist«.  In  the  great  monastic  universities  of  De-pun  g, 
Tashi-lhunpo,  Serra  and  GSh-ldan,  each  with  a  teeming  population 
of  monks,  ranging  from  about  4,000  to  8,000,  public  disputations 
are  regularly  held,  and  form  a  recognized  institution,  in  which 
every  divinity  student  or  embryo  Lfima  must  take  part.  This 
exercise  is  called  expressing  ^*  the  true  and  innermost  essence  (of 
the  doctrine)''  (m7fi'a7ir-m(2),  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
ascertain  both  the  literal  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,* 
and  it  is  held  within  a  barred  court.  Some  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  disputations  are  held  are  given  below.' 

^  Cb'os-k'riim-pa. 
•  >  Conf .  also  Jaxsckks,  />t«<.,  p.  454,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  this  **  school "  with 
the  Vaifeshkas  (or  Atomists)  Kopp,  i.,  091. 

*  Within  tlie  court-ch'os-ra  where  the  disputations  are  held  are  seven  grades 
{*ddn-ra),  namely :  (1),  Kha-dog-dkai^mar ;  (2),  Tektdma  ;  (8),  F'ax^^K  ;  (4),  mDM  ; 
(b),'JhUwa;  ie),dbUma;  (7).  ^iLalhbiuh. 

At  these  disputations  there  are  tree-trunks,  called  the  Sal-tree  trunk  (Shugs-sdoA), 
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ORDINATION  AND  DEGREES* 

After  a  course  of  such  training  for  twelve  years,  each  student  is 
eligible  for  full  ordination,  the  minimum  age  for  which  is  twenty, 
and  the  ceremony  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  initiation. 
Those  who  prove  their  high  capabilities  by  passing  with  excep- 
tional distinction  through  the  disputations  and  examinations 
conducted  by  the  assembled  Lamaist  literati  and  the  heads  of 
one  or  more  cloisters,  receive  academic  and  theological  degrees 

Iduth-maHidonpo,  and  yubu ;  and  bounded  by  a  wall,  and  inside  Uie  court  U  corered 
by  pebbles  (rdehu).  In  tlie  middle  there  is  a  great  high  stone  seat  for  the  lord 
protector  (sKyabs-mgon),  and  a  smaller  seat  for  the  abbot  (mk'anpo)  ol  the  school, 
and  one  still  smaller  for  the  chief  celebrant. 

On  reaching  the  enclosure,  tlie  auditors  take  their  respective  seats  in  the  seven 
grades,  in  each  of  which  discussions  are  held.  One  of  the  most  learned  candidates 
volunteers  for  ezamination,  or  as  it  is  called,  to  be  vow-keeper  {Dam-htkak).  He 
takes  his  seat  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  sit  round  liim.  Then  the  students  stand 
up  one  by  one,  and  dispute  with  him. 

Tlie  scholar  who  stands  up  wears  the  yellow  hat,  and,  clapping  his  hands  together 
says,  Ka-ft  /  and  tlien  puts  his  questions  to  the  vow-keeper,  who  Is  questioned  by 
every  student  who  so  desires ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  answering  all  without  excep- 
tion, then  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  In  any  case,  one  is  transferred  to 
another  grade  after  every  three  years. 

After  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  rank  of  <f(7e-'«ef  Is  obtained,  tliough  some  clever 
students  may  get  it  even  at  eleven.  The  abbot  of  the  college  comes  into  the  en- 
closure seven  dajrs  every  month,  and  supervises  tlie  disputations  of  tlie  seven  grades. 
When  a  candidate  has  reached  the  bslab-btub  grade,  he  is  certain  soon  to  become 
a  dGe-s*e8. 

The  great  disputation,  however,  is  held  four  times  a  year,  in  spring,  in  summer,  in 
autumn,  and  in  winter,  in  a  great  paved  courtyard,  and  lasts  five  or  seven  days.  On 
these  occasions,  all  the  scholan  and  abbots  of  the  four  schools  of  the  colleges  of 
De-pung  congregate  there.  And  all  the  learned  students  of  the  four  schools  who 
belong  to  the  grade  of  bslab-btub  volunteer  for  examination,  and  each  is  questioned 
by  the  students  who  ply  their  questions,  says  my  Lima,  **  Just  like  flies  on  meat.'* 
Wlien  the  voluntary  examinee  has  suooessfuUy  replied  to  all  the  questions  he  goes  to 
tlie  ablwt  of  his  own  sdiool,  and,  presenting  a  silver  coin  and  a  scarf,  ho  requests 
prrmission  to  be  examined  on  tlie  Lh&sa  mass-day.  If  tlio  abbot  receives  the  coin 
and  scarf,  then  the  application  is  approved,  and  if  not,  the  student  is  referred  to 
his  studies.  In  the  gnat  Lhisa  mass  all  the  monks  of  Serra,  De-pung,  and  Qih-ldan 
congregate,  and  examinations  are  held  every  seventh  day,  and  tlie  dOe-s'es  of  the 
tliree  monasteries  of  Serra,  De-pung,  and  O&li-ldan  act  as  examiners.  If  tlie  volun- 
teer can  answer  them  all,  then  the  Lord  Protector  throws  a  scarf  round  his  neck, 
and  he  thus  receives  the  title  of  ciC^t-f'ef— somewliat  equivalent  to  our  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

The  newly-fledged  dOe-s*es  is  now  known  as  a  9Kya-'$er-med-pa'H0t4»^€i  or  "The 
yellowless-pale  Ue-s*e**  (pale -f  yellow  =  **  laymen  and  priests,"  says  JAXscHn,  2>., 
p.  26).  Then  he  must  give  soup  (called  dGe-bs*es  Tugpa)  to  all  the  students  of 
his  school  and  club,  each  student  getting  a  cupful.  The  soup  is  made  of  rice,  mixe<l 
with  meat  and  butter,  and  different  kinds  of  fruits.  Then  the  abbot  of  the  school 
and  the  Spyi-so  of  his  club,  and  all  his  friends  and  reUUves,  each  gives  him  a  Kha- 
dig  scarf  and  a  money  present 
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find  honours^  by  which  they  become  eligible  for  the  highest  and 
most  privileged  appointments. 

The  chief  degrees  are  (hhs^e^  corresponding  to  our  Bachelor  of 
Pivinity ;  and  Rab-jam-jpay  or  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

The  degree  of  Ots^e^  or  "  the  learned  virtuosi,"  may  be 
called  B.D.  It  is  obtained,  in  the  manner  above  detailed,  by 
giving  proof  in  open  meeting  of  the  Lftmas  '  of  his  ability  to  trans- 
late and  interpret  perfectly  at  least  ten  of  the  chief  books  of  his 
religion.  The  G-e-s'e  is  eligible  to  go  in  for  the  higher  special 
departments,  to  which  a  non-graduate,  even  though  he  may  be 
a  ge-long,  and  as  such  senior  to  the  young  Ge-s*e,  is  not 
admitted.^  Many  of  them  become  the  head  Lamas  or  lord 
protectors  (skyabs-mgon)  of  the  government  monasteries  of  the 
established  church,  not  only  in  Tibet,  but  in  Mongolia,  Amdo, 
and  China.  Others  return  to  their  own  fatherland,  while  some 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  higher  Tantras,  to  qualify  for  the 
pauch  coveted  post  of  the  Khri-pa  of  Gah-ldan. 

The  degree  of  Rab^im^pay'^  "  verbally  overflowing,  endlessly,'* 
a  doctor  vm/iveraaliSy  corresponds  with  our  Doctor  of  Theology,  or 
P.D.,  and  is,  it  seems,  the  highest  academical  title  of  honour 
which  can  be  earned  in  the  L&maist  universities,  and  after  a 
disputation  over  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  church  and  &ith.  The 
diploma  which  he  receives  entitles  him  to  teach  the  law  publicly, 
and  authorizes  him  to  the  highest  church  offices  not  specially 
reserved  for  the  incarnate  L&mas.  And  he  is  given  a  distinctive 
bat,  as  seen  in  the  foregoing  figure,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  said  that  in  Tibet  there  are  only  twelve  cloisters  who  have 
the  right  to  bestow  this  degree,  and  it  is  even  more  honourable 
than  the  titles  bestowed  by  the  Dalai  Lfima  himself.  But  this 
IS,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  very  expensive  affair. 

The  titles  of  Ch^o-je*  or  "  noble  of  the  law,"  and  Pa7i(]4,ta  or 

;,— 

■  

^  dOe-8'e«.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tung-ram-pa  of  Tashi-lhunpo  and  tlie 
pCabs-bchu,  Kdnxs,  ii. ;  it  also  seems  to  be  "  p*al-ch'en-pa." 

>  Apparently  a  joint  board  of  representatives  of  the  three  great  monasteries  afore- 
paid,  Dc-pung,  etc.    Ck>nf.  also  PAMDrr  A.  K.an**  Oin,'* 

*  Hie  Ge-s'e  of  the  Uiree  great  Oe-lug-pa  monasteries  may  be  admitted  to  one  or 
other  of  the  four  Lings  or  royal  monasteries :  Tse-nain-gyal,  sTan-gyal-Ung,  Kun-de- 
ling,  and  Oyud>sTod-smad,  and  he  may  become  a  rTse-dnmg  of  the  Orand  Dalai 
JJuna's  royal  monastery  at  Potala. 

*  Bab6-'byams-pa,and  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kah-c^an  of  Tashi-lhunpo. 

*  Cl)*Of-rje. 
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*'  learned,"  are  bestowed  by  the  Bovereign  Grand  Lamas  on  those 
doctors  who  have  distingoished  themselves  through  blameless 
holiness  and  excellent  wisdom.  And  between  these  two  seems 
to  lie  the  title  of  Ld^UorVxi  or  ^^  translator."  The  relative  ranks 
of  Kab-jam-pa  and  Gh'o-je  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  second  installation  of  Buddhism  in  Mongolia,  the  former  were 
put  by  law  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Tai-jis  or  barons  or 
counts;  and  the  latter  as  Chungtaijis  or  marquesses  or  dukes. 
Did  the  dignity  of  the  Pari^^ia  allow  a  more  exalted  rank,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  only  the  holy  princes  from  K'an-po 
upwards,  that  is  to  say,  the  K'an-po,  the  Ghubilghan,  and  the 
Chutukten,  only  could  have  it;  but  of  this  nothing  certain  is 
known. 

Thus  the  K'an-po,  the  Ch'o-je,  and  the  Rab-jam-pa  form  the 
three  principal  classes  of  the  higher  non*incamate  clergy,  and 
they  follow  each  other  in  the  order  described.  The  K'an-pos  take 
amongst  them  the  first  place,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  out  of  the 
two  other  classes.  As  the  K'an-po  has  been  compared  with  a 
bishop,  so  could  the  Cho-je  perhaps  be  called  ^*  vicar-general " 
or  '^  coadjutor."  And  often  in  the  same  cloister  by  the  side  of,  or 
rather  under,  the  ICan-po,  are  found  a  Ch'o-je  as  vice-abbot  (a 
mitred  abbot).  In  the  smaller  cloisters  the  chief  Lfima  as  a 
rule  has  only  the  grade  of  Ch'o-je  or  Rab-jam-pa. 

Special  schools,  expressly  for  the  study  of  magic,  are  erected  in 
the  cloisters  of  Ramo-ch'e  and  Mo-ru.  Those  who  receive  here 
the  doctor's  diploma,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  carry  on 
the  mystery  of  science  practically,  especially  conjuring,  weather 
prophecy,  sympathetical  pharmacy,  etc.,  etc.,  are  called  Nag- 
ram-pa,  which  means  **  master  of  conjuration."  Their  uniform  is 
Sivaite,  and  they  probably  spring  from  the  red  religion,  but  their 
science  follows  strictly  the  prescribed  formulas  in  the  Kah-gyur, 
and  is  therefore  quite  orthodox.^  Their  practices  as  augurs  are 
detailed  under  the  head  of  sorcery,  along  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  illiterate  Nag-pa  fortune-teller. 

OFnOULS  AMD  DI8GIPU19B. 

The  huge  cloisters,  with  several  hundreds  and  occasionally 
several  thousands  of  monks,  necessarily  possess  an  organised  body 
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of  officials  for  the  administration  of  affitirs  clerical  and  temporal^ 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline. 

At  the  head  of  a  monastery  stands  either  a  re-generated  or  re- 
incarnate L&ma  (Kvr^^o^  T'vMcu^  or  in  Mongolian  ^^KhviMighja/rC*) 
or  an  installed  abbot  (JCaKwpo^  Skt.,  Vpadhdhaya)^  the  latter 
being  as  a  rule  elected  from  the  capital,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Dalai  LSma  or  the  provincial  head  of  the  re-*incarnate  Lftmas ;  and 
he  holds  office  only  for  seven  years. 

He  has  under  him  the  following  administrative  and  executive 
officers,  all  of  whom  except  the  first  are  usually  not  ordained,  and 
they  are  elected  by  and  from  among  the  brotherhood  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  office : — 

1.  The  professor  or  master  (Lob-pon^),  who  proclaims  the  law 
and  conducts  the  lessons  of  the  brethren. 

2.  The  treasurer  and  cashier  (C'ag-dso  ')• 

3.  The  steward  (Ner-pa  '  or  Spyi-ner). 

4.  Provost  marshal  (Ge-Ko  ^),  usually  two  who  maintain  order 
like  police,  hence  also  called  vergers  or  censors,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  two  orderlies  (hag-ner). 

5.  The  chief  celebrant  or  leader  of  the  choir  or  precentor 
(Um-dse). 

6.  Sacristan  (Ku-ner). 

7.  Water-giver  (Ch'ab-dren). 

8.  Tea  waiters  (Ja-ma). 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  secretaries,'  cooks/  chamliyBr- 
lain,''  warden  or  entertainer  of  guests,^  accountant,*  bearer  of 
benedictory  emblem,^^  tax-collectors,  medical  monks,  painters, 
merchant  monks,  exorcist,  etc. 

The  general  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  are  best  illustrated 
at  the  great  monastic  universities. 

The  De-punff  monastery,  with  its  7,700  monks,  is  divided  into  four 
great  colleges  (grwa-ts'an),  namely:  (1)  bLo-gsal-glih ;  (2)8Go-ma&; 
(3)   bDe-yans ;    and  (4)  sl^ags-pa,  and  each  of  these  schools  of  the 


1  <Lob-dpon.  >  p']^  tndsocU.  *  gner-pa. 

*  dge-bskof,  also  called  Gh'o-k'rims-pa  or  **  religious  judge,"  and  the  provost  of  the 
cathedral  seems  to  be  called  Zhal-DO. 

'  spyi-k'yab.  '  gaol-dpon.  t  giim-dpon. 

•  mgron-gner  ch'en.  *  Tsi-dpon.  »>  p'yag-ts'ang  or  sku-bVar-mkhan-po. 
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monastery  has  its  own  abbot.  The  monks  are  accommodated  accord- 
ing to  their  different  nationalities  and  provinces,  each  having  separate 
resident  and  messing  sections,  named  K'ams  ts'an  or  provincial  messing 
dubs.  The  cathedral  or  great  hall  of  the  congregation,  named  Tsogs- 
oh'en  Iha-k'ali,  is  common  to  the  whole  monasteory. 

8era  monastery,  with  its  6,500  monks,  divided  into  three  collegiate 
schools  named :  (1)  Bye-wa,  (2)  sf^ags-pa,  and  (3)  sMad-pa,  and  each 
has  its  sectional  club. 

Gah-ldan  with  its  8,800  monks  is  divided  into  two  schools,  namely, 
(1)  ByaA-rtse,  and  (2^  S'ar-tse,  each  with  its  club. 

Toshi-lhunpo  has  three  collegiate  schools.^ 

Eaoh  club  has  at  least  two  Lftma-officers,  the  elder  of  whom  takes 
charge  of  the  temple  attached  to  the  club,  and  teaches  his  pupils  the 
mode  of  making  offerings  in  the  temple.^  The  younger  omcer  is  a 
steward  in  chaige  of  the  storehouse  (gNer-ts'ang),  and  the  tea  pre- 
sented by  the  public  (Mah-ja),  or  "  teargeneral,"  and  the  kitchen  (BuA- 
k*ah).  These  two  Lftmas  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
monks  of  their  section,  and  in  case  their  pupils  do  wrong,  they — 
the  masters — are  fined.    These  two  officers  are  changed  every  year. 

Eniry  of  /\iptl. — ^l^ie  applicant  for  admission  goes  to  the  great 
paved  court  (the  rdo-ohal)  of  the  monastic  dub,  the  masters  are  called 
and  ask  him  whence  he  has  come,  and  whether  he  has  any  relatives  or 


1  Tlie  grand  monaBtery  of  Tashi-lhunpo  Is  divided,  says  Sabat  (/our.  Bwi.  Ttxl. 
Soey.  Ind^  iv.,  1898,  p.  14),  into  forty  KkamrUhan  or  wards,  which  are  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  great  Ta-ttkamg  or  theological  colleges,  viz. :— (a)  Tboi- 
samling  eollege  exercises  control  over  the  following  Kkam-tthmi : — 

1.    Oya  JTAaM-CMa*.  10.    Ser-Ung  ITAam-taloji. 

8.    Tiso      „       „  11.    Je-pa,  also  called  '<Sha^f»  Ta-tkoMg. 

8.    Hamdong  jrAom-ZiAaM.  12.    Chang-pa  ITAam-fcAaii. 

4.  Ghawa  m       h  18.    Leg-thiig       „       „ 

5.  Tanag  i*       n  14*    NorpugandaUt  the  flrst  house   built 

6.  Tang-moclie  JTAoM-aAcu.  wlien  tlie  monastery  was  establislicd. 

7.  Tinko  MM  1&    ftopa  (Ilrepa)  JTAam-oAaa. 
&    OhAnce             m       »                10.    Pa-so  jrAam-aAaa. 

0.  LhOm-bu-tso     n       »f  17.    Dong-tse  iTAaiii-etAaa 
{b)  Hie  following  belong  to  Shar-tse  Ta-ithtmg  ;— 

1.  Tbon-pa  jrAoM-OAoa.  7.    Potog-pa  KAam-Ukan. 
a.    Qyal.tse-tse  JTiUifiMfAaa  8.    N4nin  h       tt 

a    Shin^  n       «f  0.    Tom-khalhig 

4.  Lhopa  n       N  10.    IXyang.pa. 

5.  Latoi  (Ladak)  H        h  H-    Saralo  JTAiim-lfAaii. 

0.  CSiang-pa        ^       *t  12.    N4iiiAnsg-po  Shara. 
(e)  The  following  are  under  Kyi/-khang:— 

1.  Khngyi  ^AoM-OAaa.  6.     ?\\\ng  Kkam-itkan. 

2.  Tangmo    n       n  7.    Kha/ka  ^        tt 

8.  Rog-Ulio  M       >•  8.    Darpa     „       „ 

4.    Lakha      „       «  9.    Lhundub-tse /TAnm-etAaa. 

6.  Dodan      ^       »i  1^*    Tsa-oo  Kkam-ukwi,  also  called  Tsa>oo 

para. 
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acquaintances  in  the  monasteiy.  If  any  such  there  be  he  is  called,  and 
takes  the  applicant  to  his  own  private  chamber.  But  if  the  applicant 
has  no  friend  or  relative  there,  tea  and  wheaten  flour  are  given  to  him, 
and  he  is  kept  in  the  Ruii-khaii  for  three  days.  After  which  period, 
should  no  one  have  come  to  claim  him  or  search  for  him,  one  or  other 
of  the  two  masters  of  the  section  tuke  him  under  their  charge,  the 
head  master  having .  the  preference,  and  the  proper  application  for 
his  admission  is  then  duly  made.  , 

For  the  general  atjsembly  hall  or  cathedral  there  is  a  special  staff  of 
officials.  '&e  great  celebrant  {Tiogt-eh^en  dJlm'md9ad)  who  leads  the 
chant  \  the  two  Z*al^fko  are  the  provosts  ;  the  two  Nah-ma  are 
subordinate  orderlies  who  look  after  the  conduct  of  the  students ;  the 
two  OVaihfiU  go  round  the  benches  giving  wat«r  to  the  monks  to 
rinse  out  their  mouths  after  reciting  the  mantras  (as  in  Hindd  rites  of 
ceremonial  purity),  and  at  other  times  they  help  the  orderlies  to  look 
after  the  pupils.  The  L&ma  dMig-rtse-ma  ^  fixes  the  time  for  con- 
gregation and  the  "  tea-general "  of  the  same.  The  two  orderlies 
must  watch  whether  the  pupils  throw  away  tea  or  flour,  and  they 
also  take  general  care  of  the  temples. 

Early  in  the  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  a  junior  pupil  chants 
chhos-«had  from  the  top  of  the  temple  of  the  cathedral.  Then  each  of 
the  clubs  beat  their  stone  bells  (rdo-rting)  to  awake  the  occupants,  who 
arise  and  wash  and  di'ess.'  They  put  on  the  cope  (zla-gam),  and  cariy 
the  yellow  hat  over  their  shoulders,  and  take  a  cup  and  a  bag  for 
wheaten  flour.  Some  bow  down  in  the  court,  others  circumambulate 
the  temple,  and  others  the  temple  of  Ma&jusri,  which  is  behind  the 
cathednd,  repeating  his  mantra  (Omah-ra^pa'tea-na^iM), 

About  one  o'clock  the  Mig-rtse-ma  L&ma  chants  the ''  dmig-rtse-ma  "  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  at  once  the  pupils  assemble  near  the  two  doors,  and 
having  put  on  their  yellow  hats,  join  in  the  chant.  Then  after  an 
interval  the  eh*ahril  opens  the  door,  and  all  enter  in  proper  order 
and  take  their  seats  according  to  their  rank  in  their  club.*    The  yellow 


1  Or  ** Tlie  highoBt  idea  or  imagining"  (Skt,  Avalambana). 

>  At  Tashi-lhunpo,  says  Sabat  {low,  Bvdd,  Ttxt  Soey.  Ind^  iv.),  the  monks  sit  in 

nine  rows  one  facing  another. 

'  let  tow  IB  called  Lobikf  or  Lob-zang  htig  taU 
2nd  Champa  ial  ^he  row  opposite  the  gigantic  image  of 

8.    Goikii  tal  (the  row  opposite  the  satin  tapestry). 

4    ShAthi  tal  (the  row  opposite  the  huge  lamp  of  tlie 

hall). 


Thoisamling 


Kyii-khang     ... 


6.  Ne-chfi  UU  (the  row  opposite  the  painted  images  of  the 

sixteen  Sthaviraa  (sages)  on  tne  wall). 

7.  Ne>ning  la/  (the  row  opposite  the  old'  images  of  the 

sixteen  Sthaviras). 

r  8.    DoZ-ma  ial  (the  row  opposite  the  image  of  the  god- 

Sliar-tse          „.  <  dess  Do/ma,  Tftr&). 

i  9.    Go-gyhbtal  (the  row  opposite  the  door  of  the  hall). 

Opposite  Dong  fti/  is  tlie  cliapel  or  Taang-khang  containing  the  image  of  Buddha, 
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hat  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  oup  and  the  bag  are 
placed  under  the  knees,  and  all  sit  facing  to  their  front. 

After  the  repetition  of  the  refuge  formula,  headed  by  the  chief 
celebrant,  the  younger  provost  arises  and  dons  his  yellow  hat,  "  bOto* 
rUem-ma"  and  with  an  iron  rod  strikes  a  pillar  with  it  onoe,  on  which 
all  the  students  will  go  into  the  refectory,  where  tea  is  distributed  to 
each  in  series,  each  getting  three  cupfuls.  On  drinking  it  they  return 
and  resume  their  respective  seats,  and  continue  the  celebration. 

When  drinking  the  tea  presented  by  the  populace  (mang-ja)  all  the 
pupils  sit  silent,  and  the  two  c'ab-rils  spread  a  carpet  and  make  a  seat  in 
the  middle  for  the  elder  provost,  who  then  steps  forward  and  sits 
down,  and,  after  having  uirice  bowed  down,  then  he  repeats  the 
9kyab9-jug,  in  which  the  name  of  the  DUpeiuer  of  the  gifttf  who  has 
offered  the  tea,  is  called  out,  and  blessings  prayed  for  to  extend  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  to  secure  long  life  to  the  two  Grand  Lftmas,  and 
absence  of  strife  amongst  the  members  of  the  monkhood,  and  that  the 
rains  may  descend  in  due  season,  and  the  crops  and  cattle  prosper,  and 
disease,  human  and  of  animals,  decrease,  and  that  life  be  long  with 
good  luck. 

After  this  service  in  the  cathedral,  a  lecture  is  given  called  Ts'ogs* 
gtam,  in  which  the  rules  of  etiquette  for  pupils  are  laid  down,  and  the 
manner  of  walking  and  conduct  at  meetings  explained,  after  which 
should  there  be  any  pupil  who  has  infringed  the  rules  of  discipline,  he 
is  dealt  with  in  an  exemplary  way,  as  will  be  described  presently. 

The  RefeeUnry^  or  rather  tearkitchen,  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and 
temples,  has  five  regular  officials :  Two  tearmasters  (Ja-dpon),  who  look 
after  the  distribution  of  the  government  tea,  and  the  other  after  the 
tea  ordered  by  the  provost  of  the  cathedral ;  also  two  menial  Ja-ma| 
and  the  superintendent  Tab-gyog-gi  dpon-po,  who  has  twenty-five 
subordinates  on  fatigue  duty. 

The  service  of  general-tc»  (Man-ja)  is  given  three  times  daily  from 
the  stock  supplied  by  the  Ohineee  emperor  as  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
about  half-a-million  bricks.  On  the  16th,  26th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  general-tea  is  given  three  times  and  soup  once  by  the  governor 
of  O&h-ldan  palace.  There  are  many  dispensers  of  gifts  who  oflbr  tea 
and  a  donation  ('gyed)  amounting  to  three,  fifteen,  seventeen  silver 
srangs  pieces ;  and  it  is  the  custom  that  if  one  Tam-ga  (about  ^^  of  a 
rupee)  be  offered  to  the  cathedral,  then  two  Tam-gas  must  be  offered 
to  the  college-school,  and  four  to  the  club.     Offerings  may  be  made 


which  has  ■coommodation  for  eJglitr  monks.  It  is  in  cliarge  of  the  Kjrii-khang 
Ta-Ukang, 

Tlie  chapel  of  Maitreya  (Chamkhanif ;  which  is  three  storeys  high,  and  is  spacioiis 
enough  to  contain  eighty  monks.    It  is  under  the  charge  of  Ttioisamliog  College. 

Opposite  to  Do/ma  fa/  is  Do/ma  Lhakhang  (the  chapel  of  the  goddess  Tiri).  It 
can  hold  forty  monks,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  Shar-tse  Ta-itkang, 

Opposite  Lobikg  is  the  chapel  of  Paldan  Lhamo.  It  is  said  that  the  image  of 
Paldan  Lhamo  contained  in  it  stands  In  space,  ».f.,  without  any  support  on  any  side. 
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solely  to  the  school  without  the  cathedral,  and  may  he  made  to  the 
cluh  independently  of  either.  In  any  case,  when  oflforings  are  made 
to  the  cathedral,  then  something  must  he  offered  hoth  to  the  school 
and  to  the  cluh.  This  custom  has  existed  at  De-pung  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Dalai  L&ma  I^ag-wan. 

The  size  of  the  tea-hoilers  of  the  larger  monastery  and  at  the  Lhisa 
temple  is  said  to  he  enormous,  as  can  be  well  imagined  when  it  ia 
remembered  that  several  thousands  have  to  be  catered  for.  The 
cauldron  at  the  great  Lh&sa  cathedral  ia  said  to  hold  about  1,200 
gallons. 

A  very  vigorous  discipline  is  enforced.  It  is  incumbent  on 
every  member  of  the  monastery  to  report  misdemeanours  which 
come  under  his  notice,  and  these  are  punished  according  to  the 
Pratimoksha  rules.  Minor  offences  are  met  at  first  by  simple 
remonstrance,  but  if  persisted  in  are  severely  punished  with 
sentences  up  to  actual  banishment. 

If  anyone  infringes  the  rules  of  discipline  short  of  murder,  or  oath, 
or  wine-diinking,  or  theft,  within  the  club,  the  two  dub-masters 
punish  him;  but  if  within  the  college  or  debating-hall,  then  he  is 
amenable  to  the  provost  of  the  college. 

A  member  of  De-pung  who  commits  any  of  the  ten  kinds  of  '*  indul- 
gence "  cannot  be  tried  except  in  the  cathedral.  The  elder  provost  calls 
on  the  breaker  of  the  rules  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
students,  and  the  transgressor  rises  with  bent  head  and  is  censured  by 
the  younger  provost  and  sentenced  to  a  particular  number  of  strokes. 
Then  the  two  water-men  bring  in  the  dGe-rgan  of  the  club  and  the  tutor 
of  the  offending  student  The  dG^rgan  rises  up  to  I'eceive  his  censui'e, 
and  BO  also  the  tutors.  Then  the  offending  pupil  is  seized  bv  the  head 
and  feet,  and  «oundly  beaten  by  the  lictors  (T'ab-gyog). 

The  punishment  by  cane  or  rod  is  fifty  strokes  for  a  small  ofience, 
one  hundred  for  a  middling,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  grave 
offence.  In  the  cathedral  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  strokes 
can  be  given,  and  no  further  punishment  follows. 

For  breach  of  etiquette  in  sitting,  walking,  eating,  or  drinking,  the 
penalty  is  to  bow  down  and  apologize,  or  suffer  ten  strokes. 

The  most  severe  punishment,  called  **  Grood  or  Bad  Luck  '*  (sEyid- 
sdug),  so  called  it  is  said  from  its  chance  of  proving  fatal  according  to 
the  luck  of  the  sufferer,  is  inflicted  in  cases  of  murder  and  in  expulsion 
from  the  order  for  persistent  intemperance,  or  theft.  After  the  con- 
gregation is  over  the  teacher  and  dub-master  of  the  accused  are  called  to 
the  court,  and  the  provost  of  the  cathedral  censures  them.  Then  the 
accused  is  taken  outside  the  temple  and  his  feet  are  fastened  by  ropes, 
and  two  men,  standing  on  his  right  and  left,  beat  him  to  the  number 
of  about  a  thousand  times,  after  which  he  is  drawn,  by  a  rope,  outside 
the  boundary  wall  (2chags-ri)  and  there  abandoned ;  while  his  teacher 
and  dub-master  are  each  fined  one  scai*f  and  three  silver  Srangit. 
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The  rule  which  is  most  broken  is  celibacy.  The  established 
church  alone  adheres  strictly  to  this  rule ;  so  that,  on  this  account, 
many  of  its  monks  leave  the  order,  as  they  are  always  free  to  do, 
though  8u£fering  social  disgrace,  as  they  are  called  han-lck^  or 
'^  turncoats."  In  .the  other  sects  many  celibate  monks  are  also 
found,  especially  in  the  larger  monasteries  of  Tibet ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  unreformed  sects,  for  instance, 
the  Kift-ma-pa,  also  the  Sa-kya-pa,  Duk-pa,  etc.,  are  married 
openly  or  clandestinely. 

The  Tj&mas  also  extend  their  exercise  of  discipline  outside 
the  walls  of  the  monastery.  Mr.  Rockhill  witnessed  at  Kumbum 
the  following  fracas :  **  Suddenly  the  crowd  scattered  to  right  and 
left,  the  Lamas  running  for  places  of  hiding,  with  cries  of  Otkor 
Ldma^  CUkor  Lama  !  and  we  saw,  striding  towards  us,  six  or  eight 
Lftmas,  with  a  black  stripe  painted  across  their  foreheads,  and 
another  around  their  right  arms — black  iJLmas  (hei-ho-sang)  the 
people  call  them — armed  with  heavy  whips,  with  which  they 
belaboured  anyone  who  came  within  their  reach.  Behind  them 
walked  a  stately  LSma  in  robes  of  finest  cloth,  with  head  dean- 
shaved.  He  was  a  Gh^kor,  a  L&ma-censor,  or  provost,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  iSmasery  are  strictly  obeyed,  and 
who,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues,  appointed  like  him  by 
the  abbot  for  a  term  of  three  years,  tries  all  L&mas  for  whatever 
breach  of  the  rules  or  crime  they  may  have  committed.  This 
one  had  heard  of  the  peep-shows.  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  gambling 
tables,  and  other  prohibited  amusements  on  the  fair-grounds,  and 
was  on  his  way  with  his  lictors  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.  I 
followed  in  his  wake,  and  saw  the  peep-show  knocked  down.  Punch 
and  Judy  laid  mangled  beside  it,  the  owners  whipjied  and  put  to 
flight,  and  the  majesty  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  morality  duly 
vindicated.**  ^ 

As  the  Lama  is  comfortably  clothed  and  housed,  and  fed  on  the 
best  of  food,  he  cannot  be  called  a  mendicant  monk  like  the  Budd- 
hist monks  of  old,  nor  is  the  vow  of  poverty  strictly  interpreted  ; 
yet  this  character  is  not  quite  absent.  For  the  order,  as  a  body, 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  lay  population  for  its  support ;  and 
the  enormous  proportion  which  the  Lftmas  bear  to  the  laity  ren- 
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ders  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people. 

Most  of  the  monasteries,  even  those  of  the  sects  other  than  the 
dominant  Ghe-lug-pa|  are  richly  endowed  with  landed  property  and 
villages,  from  which  they  derive  much  revenue.  All,  however, 
rely,  mainly  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  worshippers 
amongst  villagers  and  pilgrims.  And  to  secure  ample  aid,  large 
numbers  of  Lftmas  are  deputed  at  the  harvest-time  to  beg  and 
collect  grain  and  other  donations  for  their  monasteries.  Most  of 
the  contributions,  even  for  sacerdotal  services,  are  in  kind, — ^grain, 
bricks  of  tea,  butter,  salt,  meat,  and  live  stock, — ^for  money  is  not 
much  used  in  Tibet.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  charms, 
pictures,  images,  which  the  L&mas  manufacture,  and  which  are  in 
great  demand;  as  well  as  the  numerous  horoscopes,  supplied  by  the 
Lf&mas  for  births,  marriages,  sickness,  death,  accident,  etc.,  and  in 
which  most  extensive  devil-worship  is  prescribed,  entailing  the 
employment  of  many  LSmas.  Of  the  less  intellectually  gifted 
TJLmas,  some  are  employed  in  menial  duties,  and  others  are  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  traffic  for  the  geneml  benefit  of  their  mother 
monastery.  Most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  established  church 
grow  rich  by  trading  and  usury.  Indeed,  Lftmas  are  the  chief 
traders  and  capitalists  of  the  country. 

DRESS. 

The  original  dress  of  Buddha's  order  was  adapted  for  the  warm 
Indian  climate.  Later,  when  his  religion  extended  to  colder 
climes,  he  himself  is  said  to  have  permitted  warmer  clothing, 
stockings,  shoes,  etc.  The  avowed  object  pf  the  monk's  dress 
was  to  cover  the  body  decently  and  protect  from  cold,  mosqui- 
toes,^ and  other  sources  of  mental  disturbance. 

The  dress  of  a  Tibetan  monk'  consists  of  a  hat  covering  his 
closely-shaven  crown,  a  gown  and  girdle,  inner  vest,  cloak,  plaid, 
trousers,  and  boots,  rosary,  and  other  minor  equipments. 

LAMAIST   HATS  AND  OOWI^ 

No  hat  is  mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  as  part  of  the 
outfit  of  a  monk,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
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Indian  Buddhism  even  in  the  later  period,  judging  from  its  ap- 
parent absence  in  the  Ajai)itA  cave  paintings.  It  is,  however,  a 
necessity  for  tbnsnred  heads  in  a  cold  climate,^  and  it  is  usually 
made  in  Tibet  of  thick  felt,  flannel,  or  blanket. 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  cap  lent  itself  readily  to  its  hat 
being  converted  into  a  sectarial  badge.  We  have  seen  how  the 
eolowr  of  the  cap  afforded  a  rough  distinction  into  yellow,  red, 
and  black  hats.  But  the  shape  is  also  an  important  element 
in  differentiating  hats,  both  for  sectarian  and  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. 

The  majority  of  the  hats  are  of  an  Indian  type,  a  few  only 

being  Chinese  or  Mongolian. 

The  two  most  typical  hats  are  believed  by  the  L&mas  to  have 
been  brought  from  India  by  St.  Padma-sambhava,  the  founder  of 
L&maism,  and  his  coadjutor^  Qc^nta-rakshita,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.   And  both  of  these  hats  are  essentially  Indian  in  pattern. 

To  begin  with,  the  hat,  numbered  j  in  the  figure,  named 
**The  red  hat,  of  the  great  Pandits**  (pan-ch'en-z'wa-dmar). 
It  is  alleged  to  have  been  brought  from  India  on  the  foundation  of 
Lamaism  by  the  abbot  ^anta-rakshita,  and  it  is  common  to  all 
sects  in  Tibet  except  the  Ge-lug-pa«  lis  shape  is  essentially  that 
of  the  ordinary  cap  used  in  the  colder  parts  of  India  during  the 
winter  (see  fig.  n),  with  lappets  coming  over  the  ears  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  which  lappets  are  folded  up  as  an  outer  brim 
to  the  cap  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  Such  a  cap  is  often 
worn  by  Indian  ascetics  when  travelling  in  India  in  the  winter 
time;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Atifa,  as  the  Lamas 
allege,  did  arrive  in  Tibet  in  such  a  hat,  and  possibly  of  a  red 
colour.  The  chief  difference  in  the  Lamaist  form  is  that  the 
crown  has  been  raised  into  a  peak,  which  gives  it  a  more  dis- 
tinguished look,  and  the  lappets  have  been  lengthened. 

TsoA-K*apa  altered  the  colour  oV  this  hat  from  red  to  yellow, 
and  hence  arose  the  title  of  "  Yellow-hat  *'  (S'a-ser),  a  synonym 
for  his  new  sect,  *Hhe  Oe-lug-^pa,**  in  contradistinction  to  the 
'<  Bed-hat  **  (S'a-mar)  of  the  Unreformed  Lftmas.  He  raised  it« 
peak  still  higher  (see  figures  6  and  c  in  annexed  illustration), 

>  In  India  the  only  need  for  a  head-covering  it  as  an  ocoaaional  protection  againat 
tlie  sun,  hut  the  Indian  monk  defenda  hia  ahaven  crown  from  the  scorching  tun  by 
Ilia  pahn«leaf  fan. 
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and   lengthened   its  lappets  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.    Thus  he  gave  himself  the  longest  lappets,  forming  tails 


^ 


a.  .KTM-s'va  sgro 

b,  FlMi-oh'en  sne-rin. 

e.  Ditto,  in  profile. 

d.  rTw-s*?*  ■gro-rt«e. 
«.  dOon-'dua  dim. 
/.  Ditto,  in  profile. 

f.  T'an-i'vA,  for  abbot*  end  re- 
Inoenmtione. 


LlMAS*  Hats. 

A.  ilTegt  zVe-neg. 
i.  rTa  s've,  for  nTie-drung. 
j.  Pan-eh'en  z'va-dmar.  . 
Ar.  Deg  x've-ri-'gm. 
/.  dOun-i've. 
IN.  Z've-dkar  tkjred  k're. 
n,  Jo-x'va  gUn  gaam. 
0.  Jo-s'ra  rgyun. 


p.  Seke-i'u  of  Sekye. 
g,  Oim-i'e  of  Tirenithe  (red), 
r.  Sekyek'riB'va. 
«.  eOoni-i'Ta  dbUiu 'gjrud. 
I.  mKeh-'grohi  dbu-ekre. 
«.  Ker-me  sAegi  e'm. 
V.  eKer-me  xe-s'va. 
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down  to  the  waist.  The  abbots  were  given  shorter  tails,  and  the 
ordinary  monk  shorter  still,  while  the  novices  were  deprived 
altogether  of  the  tails.     It  can  be  used  when  walking  and  riding. 

Padmsrsambhava's  mitre-like  hat  is  the  **  U-gyan-Pandit,**  the 
typical  hat  of  the  unreformed  Nifi-ma  sect.  It  is  on  the 
same  Indian  model,  with  the  lappets  turned  up,  and  divided  so 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  red  lotus,  with  reference  to  the  ety- 
mology of  St.  Padma-sambhava's  name,  to  wit,  **The  Lotas- 
boro,**  and  his  legendary  birth  from  a  red  lotus-flower.  His  native 
country  was  Udyana,  between  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir ;  and  the 
tall  conical  crown  is  still  a  feature  of  the  caps  of  those  regions. 
It  is  also  called  the  Sahor  (Lahore  ?)  Pandit's  cap.  It  is  worn  by 
the  NiA-ma  sect  in  empowering  (abisheka),  and  in  offering 
oblations,  and  in  sacred  dances.  The  largest  form  of  this  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  golden  tiet/ro,  is  called  the  **  Devil  subduer" 
(dreg-pa  zil-non  gyi  cha  lugs),  and  is  figured  in  the  foregoing 
picture  of  St.  Padma.  It  is  only  worn  by  the  head  Lamas  when 
giving  the  king  holy  water,  and  at  the  highest  festivals. 

Many  of  the  hats  are  full  of  symbolism,  as,  for  example.  Figs,  a 
and  dy  as  described  in  the  footnote/ 

'  xTse-fwa  sgro-lugf  (Fig.  a).  This  helmet-like  hat  is  common  to  all 
G^lag-pa  Lftmas.  It  was  invented  by  ^Z'i-bdag  ne-ser,  and  adopted  by 
the  first  Grand  Lima  GedenDub.  It  is  used  along  with  the  cope  (sla- 
gam)  when  going  to  mass,  and  is  taken  off  on  entering  the  temple  and 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  with  the  tails  hanging  down  in  front ; 
on  emerffing  from  the  temple  it  is  worn  or  not  according  to  the  monk's 
own  wiBnee.  Its  long  tails  are  stitched  to  imitate  the  beaded  covers 
of  a  book,  so  that  when  the  monk  grasps  the  tails,  he  is  to  conceive 
that  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  scriptures;  and  again  that  he  is  draw- 
ing to  salvation  thousands  of  animals  represented  by  the  pile  on 
the  cap.  The  three  lateral  stitches  in  the  tails  typify  the  three 
classes  of  scriptures — the  TripiUilea^  as  well  as  the  three  original  sins 
or  ''  fires "  and  the  sin  of  body,  speech  and  mind,  for  which  the 
Tripitaka  are  the  antidotes.  The  Iwag  tails  also  have  to  suggest  to 
him  that  the  doctrines  may  be  extended  and  long  remain.  The 
marginal  stitches  represent ''  the  twelve  beet  commands."  The  inside  is 
often  white  to  suggest  that  the  monk  should  keep  his  heart  dean  and 
pure.  The  crest  represents  the  doctrinal  insight  (fta-wa,  Skt.,  dartana)  of 
the  wearer.  As  ne  rises  by  taking  a  degree  in  divinity  his  crest  is 
elevated  by  an  extra  stitch. 

pTse-iwa  sked-bts'em  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  an 
extra  stitch  in  its  crest  (see  p.  172).  It  is  confined  to  the  re-embodied 
mto'an-iiid  L&mas  and  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  dt/e-tt'e,  or  B,D. 
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Nuns  wear  a  skull-cap  of  woollen  cloth  or  fur,  coloured  yellow  or 
red,  according  to  their  sect. 

iTse-^wa  sgro  rts'e  has  the  highest  crest.  It  is  confined  to  the  dOe- 
hskxiX  of  De-pung  monastic  university  and  the  degree  of  D,D, 

rTse-iwa  sgro-rtse-ma  (Fig.  d)  is  confined  to  the  Dalai  L&ma's  chapel- 
royal  of  rTse-rNam-gyal,  and  to  the  four  lings.  It  is  worn  during 
the  ^tor-rgyab  sacrifices  and  dances  at  these  temples  only. 

dGdngs  'du«  iwa  zur-iur  (Figs. e  and/).  Designed  by  Pan-ch'en  5IiO- 
&zan  ch'o«-kyi  rgyal  f»ts'an  aftcir  the  shape  of  ciBen-dgon  hill.  It  is 
worn  by  the  Grand  Pan-ch'en  Lftma  and  the  four  abbots  of  Tashi-lhunpo 
on  going  to  preside  at  the  wrangling  disputations. 

Fan-iwa  sne-rid'  ser-po  (Figs,  h  and  c).  This  is  a  yellow  variety  of  the 
red  one  of  the  same  name,  with  the  tails  much  lengthened  by  Tson  K'apa. 
It  is  only  worn  with  these  long  tails  by  the  Dalai  L&ma,  the  Pan-ch'en 
(Tashi)  L&ma,  the  Gah-ldan  Khri-rinpo-ch'e,  and  the  Tibetan  L&ma- 
king  or  regent,  during  the  assembly  (fial-k'u)  mass  and  empowering. 
It  is  worn  with  the  go«-ber  robes. 

sNe-rin  zur  iwa  is  worn  by  the  abbots  of  the  colleges  and  the  head 
Lftmas  of  smaller  monasteries. 

T'au-£wa(Uyar-zwa(Fig.  g)  is  the  summer  bat  when  riding  on  hoi^se- 
back,  and  is  confined  to  the  Dalai  and  Pan-ch'en  Orand  Lamas,  the 
regent,  or  king,  and  the  re-embodied  Lamas,  and  those  abbots  who, 
having  obtained  highest  honours  in  divinity,  have  received  from  the 
Qrand  Lama  the  diploma  of  bdag-rkyen. 

rTa-iwa  zur  Itas  dgun-iwa.  This  is  the  winter  riding  hat,  and  is 
confined  to  the  above  privileged  persons. 

Se-teb-rgyun  iwa  (Fig.  o).  The  summer  riding  hat  for  the  Tse-drung 
grade  of  L&mas,  who  are  selected  on  account  of  their  learning  and  good 
looks  as  personal  attendants  of  the  Grand  Lftma  (sKyab«-mgon  ch'en). 

rTa  zwa  rgyun-iwa  (Fig.  t).    The  winter  riding  hat  of  the  Tse-druug. 

iTse-drung  sga-p'ug  is  used  only  by  the  skyabs-myou  ch'en-mo  in 
ascending  and  descending  (f  Potala  hill). 

Zwa-dkar  skyid-ka  (Fig.  m).  Worn  by  the  Tse-drung  attendants  in 
summer  when  accompanying  the  Grand  L&ma  wearing  preceding  hat. 

Jo-iwa-gliti-gsum  (Fig.  n),  ''  the  lord's  hat  of  the  time  continents." 
It  is  formed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Asura  cave,  and  was  worn  by  the 
Indian  t/o-wo(AtlBa^,  the  reformer  of  Lamaism,  while  on  his  way  to  Tibet, 
at  the  Nepalese  snrine  Svayambhunath  (T.,  Eang-'byuft)  Chaitya; 
afterwards  it  was  the  hat  of  his  sect^  the  KaJi-dam-pa.  In  hot  weather 
its  flaps  are  folded  up,  and  in  the  cold  let  down.  It  was  originally  red, 
but  changed  to  yellow  by  the  Ge-lug-pa.  Now  it  is  worn  only  by  the 
hermits  (ri-k'rod-pa)  of  the  Ge-lug-pa  or  established  church,  and  is 
never  worn  within  the  monastery  or  in  quarters. 

Sa-skya  K'ri-iwa  (Fig.  r).  This  hat  of  the  Sa-kya  sect  is  of  later  intro- 
duction. Originally  all  the  Sa-kya  L&mas  wore  the  Urgyen-pen-iwa  of 
the  unref  ormed  party.     When  they  attained  the  temporal  loidship  over 
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In  the  oater  rainy  districts  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Bhotan  and 
Sikhim,  many  LSmas  wear  straw  hats  during  the  summer,  or 
go  bare-headed. 

the  thirteen  provinces  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  king  "  Se-ch'en"  presented 
this  hat  to  the  chief  of  the  sect,  his  highness  'Phag-pa  Rin-po-ch'e, 
and  its  central  vajra  upon  the  "unchangeable  "  crown  is  after  the  Chinese 
style.  It  is  restricted  to  those  of  noble  descent  (^dung-pa),  and  is  only 
worn  when  the  (jrdun-irgyud  L&ma  ascends  the  throce,  or  in  empower- 
ing devotees,  or  in  the  ^or  rgyab  sacrificial  offering.     Cf.  also  p.  67. 

Sarin  mt'ongrol  (Fig.  jp).  Tlusisahatof  theSa-kya-pa.  It  is  believed 
to  confer  spiritual  insight,  and  to  have  been  invented  by  the  God  of 
Wisdom  (liiiAjusri)..  It  is  used  when  empowering  the  Khri-pa,  and  for 


8a-slnra  grwa-/iWa  (Fig.  9.)  This  is  the  hat  of  the  Jonaii-pa  sub-sect,  to 
wliich  T&ran&tha  belonged.  It  is  worn  by  the  junior  Sa-kya  monks 
during  certain  masses,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  also  in  religious 
dances  and  in  the  Tor-gya  sacrifice. 

Karma-pal  iwa  nag(i^g.  i).  "  The  black  (fairy)  hat  of  the  Kar-ma-pa." 
This  hat  was  conferred  upon  the  reverend  Bang-'byufi  rDorje  (Yajra 
Svayambhu)  by  the  five  classes  of  witches  (Dakkinl)  when  he  coerced 
them  into  granting  him  the  Siddhi — power  ot  flying  in  the  air.  Each 
of  the  Dftkkinis  contributed  a  hair  from  their  tresses,  and  plaited  these 
to  form  this  hat.  Whoever  wears  it  can  fly  through  the  air.  It  is 
kept  as  a  relic  at  Sa-kya  monastery,  and  only  worn  in  state,  or  when  a 
wealthy  votary  comes  to  the  shrine.  On  such  occasions  a  monk  on 
either  side  holds  the  hat  to  prevent  it  from  carrying  off  the  wearer. 

Karma  sliags-iwa  (Fig.  «).  "  The  enchanter's  hat  **  of  the  K-arroa- 
pa  sect.  It  is  shaped  after  the  cake-offering  for  the  angry  demons,  and 
18  worn  during  the  dances  and  the  <^r-rgyab  sacrifice. 

Dwag-£wa  ri-'gra  (Fig.  k).  A  hat  of  the  E^ar-gyu-pa  sect,  worn  when 
empowering  or  preaching.     It  is  shaped  after  the  hill  of  Dwag-lha 

Bgam-pa,  and  was  invented  by  mSfam-med-diwag-po  Iha  rjes-ts'erifi-ma. 

sfl'agf  pal  iwa  nag  (Fig.  h).  The  black  necromancer's  hat.  Worn  by 
the  Bl^b-(2pan  L&ma  of  the  unreformed  sect  in  their  /Tor-rgyab  saori- 
fioe,  and  in  the  mystic  play  in  all  the  sects. 

gZah-iwa  (Fig.  v).  '*  The  planet  hat"  This  raven-crowned  hat  was 
designed  by  L&ma  Qyun-ston-k'ro-rgyal  on  seeing  the  planet  Mercury. 
It  is  worn  by  the  Di-kung-pa,  Kar-ma-pa,  and  Niiii-ma-pa  sects  during 
the  ceremony  of  "  circling  the  planets "  (gxaH-lmkor)  and  the  striking 
and  injuring  one's  enemy  (mi'u). 

The  hat  of  the  Grand  Lima  of  Bhotan  (head  of  the  southern  Dug-pa 
church^,  and  figured  at  page  226,  is  called  pad-ma-mt^ong  or  'Hhe 
lotus-vision."  It  has  a  vq/ra-spikelet  which  cannot  be  worn  by  any 
but  the  supreme  Lima.  And  the  hat  is  finely  embroidered  with  the 
cross-thunderbolts,  lotus-flower,  and  thunder  dragons  (Dug). 
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The  Tibetans  follow  the  Chinese  in  the  practice  of  saluting  by 
taking  off  their  hat,  so  in  their  temples  no  hats  are  worn  except 
daring  certain  ceremonies,  and  then  only  a  special  kind. 

THE  ROBES. 

The  robes,  which  the  monks  of  the  established  church  and  the 
more  celibate  monks  of  the  other  sects  wear  during  certain 
celebrations,  are  the  three  vestments  of  the  shape  prescribed  in 
the  primitive  code  of  ritual,  the  Vi/naya^  with  the  addition  of  a 
brocaded  collared  under-vest  ^  and  trousers,  as  seen  in  the  figures. 
The  material  of  these  robes  is  usually  woollen  cloth;  but  silk, 
though  against  the  precepts,*  is  sometimes  worn  by  those  who 
can  afford  the  expense. 

The  colour  of  these  robes  is  yellow  or  red,  according  to  the  sect. 
Yellow  or  saffron '  colour  in  Tibet  is  sacred  to  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  the  Ghe-lug-pa ;  and  its  use  by  others  is  penal. 
The  only  instance  in  which  it  is  permitted  is  when  a  layman  is 
bringing  a  present  to  the  Ge-lug-pa  priests.  He  then  is  permitted 
to  wear  during  his  visit  a  flat  yellow  hat  like  a  Tam-o'-Shanter 
bonnet. 

These  three  orthodox  Buddhist  raiments  are : — 

1.  The  Lower  patched  robe, named "far'dn'**(  =  iSati^Aa(i).  The 
cloth  is  in  several  largish  patches  (about  twenty-three)  and  sewn 
into  seven  divisions,  and  fastened  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist.^ 

1  Btod'Jag. 

s  In  common  witli  most  aacetics,  Buddha  decreed  the  monastic  dress  of  his  order 
to  be  of  as  mean  a  material  and  cost  as  possible,  and  the  colour  selected  was  sad 
saffron,  which,  while  affording  a  useful  wearable  colour  not  readily  soiled,  gave 
uniformity  to  the  wearer  and  afforded  no  scope  for  worldly  vanity  in  fine  dress.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  digniAed  and  becoming  than  Uio  tliin  loose  robe  of  tlie  Buddhist 
monk,  falling  in  graceful  drapery,  endlessly  altering  its  elegant  folds  witii  every 
movement  of  the  figure.  And  the  ease  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  artistic  arrange- 
ment is  soon  not  only  in  tlio  Qrocian  and  Indian  sculptures  of  Buddlia  in  a  standing 
posture,  but  is  even  retained  somewhat  in  tlie  thicker  and  relatively  uneli^gant  robes 
of  the  Lamaist  monk,  stMUi  in  tlio  sovoral  figures. 

>  Literally  nur-ainrig  or  **  llrahmani  goose  "  (coloured).  This  sad-coloured  bird,  Uio 
ruddy  sholl-drako,  has  from  its  solitary  habits  and  conjugal  fidelity  been  long  in 
India  symbolic  of  rccluseship  and  devotion,  and  figures  in  such  capacity  on  the  capitals 
of  the  Afoka  pillars. 

«  gz'an  or  P  dras-drubs. 

s  The  patched  robe,  which  gives  the  idea  of  the  tattered  garments  of  poverty,  is 
stated  to  have  originated  with  Ananda  dividing  into  thirty  pieces  the  rich  robe  given 
to  Buddlia  by  the  wealthy  physician  Jlvaka,  and  that  robe  was  sewn  by  Ananda 
into  five  divisions  like  this  one. 


.  2.  The  Outer  patched  robe,  named  Nam-jar  (P.,  t  Antarvd- 
aaka).  The  clotli  ia  cut  iuto  very  numeroua  pieces,  about  one 
huntked  and  twenty-five,  which  are  sewn  together  in  twenty-five 
divisions. 

3.  The  Upper  shawl,  named  bld-gde  {UUardscmghdti).  Long 
and  narrow,  ten  to  twenty  feet  long  and  two  to  three  feet  broad. 
It  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  under  right  arm, 
leaving  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  in  the  Indian  style,  but  the 
shoulders  and  chest  are  covered  by  an  inner  vest.  It  is  adjuatod 
all  round  the  body,  covering  both  shoulders,  on  entering  the  houses 
of  laymen.  And  over  all  is  thrown  a  plaited  cloak  or  cope,  cres- 
centic  in  shape.^ 

But  the  onlinary  lower  robe  of  L^mas  of  all  sects  is  an  ample 
plaited  petticoat,  named  "  8'am  t'ab»,"'  of  a  deep  gamet^red  colour, 
which  encircles  the  figure  &om  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  with  this  is  worn  an  nn- 
sleeved  veet,  open  in  front  like  a  deacon's   dalmatia.     On   less 
ceremonial  oocasions  a  sleeved  waistcoat  is  used ;  and  when  trave- 
ling or  visiting,  is  worn  the  ordinary  Tibetan 
wide-sleeved  red  gown,  gathered  at  the  waist 
by  a   girdle  ;  and  always   trousers.      The 
sleeves  of  this  mantle  are  broad  and  long, 
and  in  hot  weather,  or  on  other  occasions 
where  greater  freedom  is  wanted  or  the  priest 
has  to  administer  with  bare  arms,  the  arms 
are  withdraws  from  the  sleeves,  which  latter 
then  hang  loose. 

A  sash  is  also  usually  worn,  several  yards 
long  and  about  three  inches  broad,  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  across  breast,  and  tied 
in  a  bow  over  the  right  hip,  and  the  re- 
mainder swung  round  the  body.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lfimas  of  evei^ 
sect,  the  established  church  included,  ordi- 
narily wear  red  robes,  and  it  is  the  colour  of    WinB-innTLi  Wiiiw 
the   girdles  (sKe-rag)  and   the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  hats  which  are  the  chief  distinctive  badges  of  the 
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sect.  Tlie  lioly-wftter  bottle  (Cli'nb-lug),  figured  on  jiage  201, 
wliicli  ImngR  froin  the  left  side  of  the  gii'dle,  is  also  fringed  by  a 
ilnp  of  clotli  coloured  red  or  yellow  accoi-ding  to  the  sect. 

Tlic  lK>ot8  Hie  of  slifF  red  and  pRvticoloiued  felt,  with  soles  of 
liide  ov  Yak-linir. 

From  the  gii-dle  bangs,  in  addition 
to  the  hoty-water  bottle,  a  pen-case, 
pui-se,  with  condiments,  dice,  etc., 
sometimes  the  rosary,  wbeii  it  is 
not  in  use  or  worn  on  t  lie  neck  or 
wrist,  and  the  amulet  bos.  And  in 
the  uiii>er  Hap  of  the  coat,  forming  a 
bi-east  i»ockel,  aie  thrust  his  prayer- 
wheel,  drinking-cup,  booklets, 
charms,  etc. 

The  dress  of  the  nuns  generally 
resembles  that  of  the  monks.  The 
head  is  shaved,  and  no  ornaments 
are  worn.' 

THB    ROeABIBB. 

The  rosary  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  Lamn's  dress;  and  taking,  as  it 
does,  such  a  prominent  jMirt  in  the 
liiiinaist  ritual,  it  in  remarkable  that 
the  Tibetan  rosary  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  [(articular  notice. 

As  a  Buddhist  article  the  rosary 

appears  only  in  the  latest  ritualistic 

stage  when  a  belief  had  arisen  in  the 

potency  of  muttering  mystic  spells 

and    other    strange    formuhis.       In 

the    very    complicated    rosaries   of 

(iiieiwiiMuc  iiiii"<^MuiB^a'irnnfran>    Jai^au  *  it  lias  attained  its  highest 

"""'*'■'  development. 

Amongst  southern  Ruddhisls*  the  rosary  is  not  very  conspicu- 

1  (T.  Itoyi.1:,  J/.>i'l-.,  |i.  109. 

-;  "  Ti'Af  »ii  Uiiildliist  Krisnrii'S  in  Jnp^iii."     My  J.  M.  Jauks,  Ti-khi.  ./a/..  .4i.  .■irK.,  p. 
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ouB,  but  amongst  TibfltanB  it  is  everywhere  visible.  It  is  also 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  image  of  the  patron  god  of  Tibet — Gha- 
ra-si  (Skt.,  AvalokUefvara).  And  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the 
I^maa.  Nearly  every  lay  man  and  woman  is  possessed  of  a  rosary, 
on  which  at  every  opportunity  they  zealously  store  np  merit ;  and 
they  also  nse  it  for  secular  purposes,'  like  the  sliding  hells  of  the 
Chinese  to  assist  in  ordinary  calculations :  the  beads  to  the  right 
of  the  centre-bead  being  . 
called  ta-thait  and  regis- 
tering units,  while  those  I 
to  the  left  are  called  c'u-  I 
dA  and  record  tens,  which 
numbers  suffice  for  tbeir 
ordinary  wants. 

The  Tibetan  name  for  | 
the  rosaiy  is  "  'pren-ba," 
prononnciBd  t'en-vxit  or 
vulgarly  t'en-na,  and 
literally  means  "  a  string 
of  beads." 

The   rosary  oontains 
108    beads    of    uniform  i 
size.     The  reason  for  this 
special  uomher  is  alleged 
to  be  merely  a  provision  |^ 
to  ensure  the  repetition 
of  the  sacred  sp^  a  full 
hundred  times,  and  the  I 
extra    beads  are    added  [ 
to  make    up  for  any 
omission    of   beads 
through  absent-mindedness  during  the  telling  process  or  for  actual 
loss  of  beads  by  breakage.    Ch4-r^i  and  Do-ma  have  each  108 

I  Tha  TDMtrj  hu  prored  >  UMful  liutrnni«nt  in  the  hand*  of  our  Lim*  turrejlng 
■pira,  Ttio*  we  find  It  npottai  with  rarerence  to  QjrantM  town,  that  a  ttone  wall 
ncwljr  tw&^nd-a-ball  tnlln  go«a  round  the  town,  and  the  Ltoia  cstltnatcd  Its  length 
bj  meanl  of  bla  rosarj  at  l^HO  pacM.  At  each  pace  Ira  dropped  a  bead  and  uttered 
the  myattc  "  Oro  mam  padm  hm,"  while  the  good  pfople  who  acconipanled  him  In  hla 
LUi^'er  or  reUfloui  paanibulatkna  UOle  autpected  the  nature  of  the  work  he  waa 
really  doing. 
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names,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  tell  these  on  the  rosary.  And  in 
the  later  Kham  editions  of  the  LSmaic  scriptures — the  *^  bka- 
'gyur," — the  volumes  have  been  extended  from  100  to  108.  And 
the  Burmese  foot-prints  of  Buddha  sometimes  contain  108  sub- 
divisions. This  number  is  perhaps  borrowed,  like  so  many  other 
Lftmaist  fashions,  from  the  Hindus,  of  whom  the  Vaishnabs  possess 
a  rosary  with  108  beads. 

The  two  ends  of  the  string  of  beads,  before  being  knotted,  are 
passed  through  three  extra  beads,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  the 
largest.  These  are  collectively  called  ^^  retaining  or  seiasing  beads," 
rdog-'dsin.  The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Tmlo-'dsin,  which  means 
*Hhe  union  holder."  In  either  case  the  meaning  is  much  the 
same.  These  beads  keep  the  proper  rosary  beads  in  position  and 
indicate  to  the  teller  the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  beads. 

This  triad  of  beads  symbolizes  ^^  the  Three  Holy  Ones  "  of  the 
Buddhist  trinity,  viz.,  Buddha,  Dharma  (the  Word),  and  Saughii 
(the  church,  excluding  the  laity).  The  large  central  bead  repre- 
sents Buddha,  while  the  smaller  one  intervening  between  it  and 
the  rosary  beads  proper  represents  the  church  and  is  called  **  Our 
radical  Ldma  "  (or  spiritual  adviser),^  the  personal  L&marguide  and 
confessor  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist ;  and  his  symbolic  presence  on 
the  rosary  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  bead-cycle  is  to  ensure 
becoming  gravity  and  care  in  the  act  of  telling  the  beads,  as  if  he 
were  actually  present. 

The  Gelug-pa,  or  established  church,  usually  has  only  two 
beads  as  doh-dain^  in  which  case  the  terminal  one  is  of  much 
smaller  size,  and  the  pair  are  considered  emblematic,  of  a  vase  from 
which  the  beads  spring.  In  such  cases  the  extra  bead  is  sometimes 
strung  with  the  other  beads  of  the  rosary,  which  latter  then  con- 
tains 109  beads;  thus  showing  that  the  beads  really  number  111. 

GowftUre. 

Attached  to  the  rosary  is  a  pair  of  strings  of  ten  small  pendant 
metallic  rings  as  counters.  One  of  these  strings  is  terminated  by 
a  miniature  dorje  (the  thunderbolt  of  Indra)  and  the  other  by  a 
small  bell — in  Tantric  Buddhist  figures  the  dorje  is  ususUy  asso^ 
ciated  with  a  bell.    The  counters  on  the  c2or;0-string  register  units 

•^  Uorval  Ua-ma, 
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of  bead-cycles,  while  ihoee  on  the  bell-string  mark  tens  of  cycles. 
The  counters  and  the  ornaments  of  the  strings  are  usually  of  silver, 
and  inlaid  with  turquoise.  These  two  strings  of  counters,  called 
« count-keepers,**  ^  may  be  attached  at  any  part  of  the  rosary 
string,  but  are  usually  attached  at  the  eighth  and  twenty-first 
bead  on  either  side  of  the  central  bead. 

They  are  used  in  the  following  manner  :  When  about  to  tell 
the  b^ds,  the  counters  on  each  string  are  slid  up  the  string.  On 
completing  a  circle  of  the  beads,  the  lowest  counter  on  the  dorje- 
string  is  slid  down  into  contact  with  the  dorje.  And  on  each  fur- 
ther cycle  of  beads  being  told,  a  further  counter  is  slid  down. 
When  the  ten  have  been  exhausted,  they  are  then  slid  up  again, 
and  one  counter  is  slipped  down  from  the  bell-string.  The 
counters  thus  serve  to  register  the  utterance  of  108  x  10  x  10=i 
10,800  prayers  or  mystic  formulas.  The  number  of  these  formulas 
daily  repeated  in  this  way  is  enormous.  The  average  daily  number 
of  repetitions  may,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  L&ma's  career,  amount 
to  5,000,  but  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  zeal  and  leisure  of  the 
individual.  A  layman  may  repeat  daily  about  five  to  twenty 
bead-cycles,  but  usually  less.  Old  women  are  especially  pious  in 
this  way,  many  telling  over  twenty  bead-cycles  daUy.  A  middle- 
aged  l&mB  friend  of  mine  has  repeated  the  spell  of  his  tutelary 
deity  alone  over  2,000,000  times.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
rosaries  so  worn  away  by  the  friction  of  so  much  handling  that 
originally  globular  bcHids  have  become  cylindrical. 

Affixed  to  the  rosary  are  small  odds  and  ends,  such  as  a  metal 
toothpick,  tweezer,  small  keys,  etc. 

McU&rial  of  the  Beads. 
The  materials  of  which  the  Lamaist  rosaries  are  composed 
may  to  a  certain  extent  vary  in  costliness  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  wearer.  The  abbot  of  a  large  and  wealthy  monastery  may 
have  rosaries  of  pearl  and  other  precious  stones,  and  even  of  gold. 
Turner  relates*  that  the  Grand  TSshi  L&ma  possessed  rosaries  of 
pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  coral,  amber,  crystal  and  lapis- 
lazuli. 


1  grang-'dsln,  but  vulgarly  they  are  known  ai   chmb^thd  (o'u-be'ad)  or  *tlie  ton 
makers.** 
«  Xmboitp  to  TSbH^  p.  Ml,  1800. 
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But  the  material  of  the  rosary  can  osly  vary  mthin  rather 
narrow  limits,  its  nature  being  determined  by  the  particular  sect 
to  vhich  the  L&ma  beloags  and  the  particular  deity  to  whom  wor- 
ship is  to  be  paid. 

+. 


1. 


wooiha  ttatrj  o(  Oe-lnC'IB  Hot. 
idAl-mod  nuMij  (or  Tmn^ln'i  worthlp. 
nauej  tar  Ob^tul'i  wonhlp. 
roflU7  for  thm  taiim'  wonhlp. 
rMH}  (baadt  of  untqiMl  die). 
•koU  (dlwa)  navy. 

Im.  rfBdnya-pcmluit. 

■ton.  >-»  tWMMT  kod  tOMti-plok. 
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Kinds  of  Rosff/ries. 

The  yellow  rosary  or  Ser-fen,  Fig.  1,  is  the  special  rosary  of  the 
Ge-lug-pa  or  **  reformed  school,"  also  called  *'  the  yellow  hat  sect " 
(/S'd-Adr).  The  beads  are  formed  from  the  ochrey  yellow  wood 
of  the  (Taiv^h^vb  tree,  literally  "the  Bodhi  tree**  or  tree  of 
supreme  wisdom,  which  is  said  to  grow  in  central  China.  The 
wood  is  so  deeply  yellow  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  really 
that  of  the  Pipal  {Ficus  reUgiosa)^  of  which  was  the  Bodhi  tree 
under  which  Gautama  attained  his  Buddhahood.  These  beads 
are  manuiiBMjtured. wholesale  by  machinery  at  the  temple  called  by 
Tibetans  RUwo  ta^-na  and  by  the  Chinese  V-tha  ShaUf  or  "  The 
Five  Peaks,**  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Pekin.  Hue  gives  a 
sketch^  of  this  romantic  place,  but  makes  no  mention  of  its 
rosaries.  This  rosary  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  usual  form  of 
spherical  beads  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  less  common  form 
of  lozenge-shaped  perforated  discs  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
This  rosary  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  worship,  including  that  of 
the  furies. 

The  Bo-dhirise  rosary  is  the  one  chiefly  in  use  among  the 
Kifi-ma-pa,  or  *'  old  (i.0.,  unreformed)  school "  of  Lamais,  also 
called  the  Sa^ma/r  or  **  red-hat  sect."  It  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  also  seeks  to  associate  it  with  the  Bodhi  tree,  but  its  beads 
are  certainly  not  derived  from  the  Fieus  fiunily.  Its  beads  are 
the  rough  brown  seeds  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  outer  Hima* 
layas.  This  rosary  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  worship,  and 
may  also  be  used  by  the  Oe-luk-pa  in  the  worship  of  the  fiercer 
deities. 

The  white  conch*shell  rosary  TiiiWeiV  Fig.  3,  consists  of 
cylindrical  perforated  discs  of  the  conch  shell,  and  is  specially  used 
in  the  worship  of  Avalokita — the  usual  form  of  whose  image  holds 
ft  white  rosary  in  the  upper  right  hand.  This  is  the  special  rosary 
of  nuns. 

The  rosary  of  plain  crystal  or  uncoloured  glass  beads  is  also 
peculiar  to  Avalokita. 

The  red  sandal-wood  rosary  TBdn-dim-riMiT^  Fig.  2,  consists  of 
perforated  discs  of  red  sandal-wood  {Adenanthera  pavonima)  or 

>  Traveii  in  Tariarp,  Tibet^  wuL  China.   By  M.  Hoc  (HazliU*8  trans.),  i.»  p.  79^  and 
figured  under  flbrinee. 
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other  wood  of  a  similar  appearance.  It  is  used  only  in  the  worship 
of  the  fierce  deity  Tam-din  (Skt.,  Hayagriva\  a  special  protector 
of  Lftmaism. 

The  coral  rosary — Oh^fr^rur-fen — is  also  used  for  the  tutelary 
fiend,  Tam-din,  and  by  the  unreformed  sects  for  their  wizard-saint 
Padma-sambhava.  Coral  being  so  expensive,  red  beads  of  glass 
or  composition  are  in  general  use  instead.  With  this  rosary  it  is 
usual  to  have  the  counters  of  turquoise  or  blue  beads. 

The  rosary  formed  of  discs  of  the  human  skull — the  fod-fen^ 
Fig.  6 — is  especially  used  for  the  worship  of  the  fearful  tutelary 
fiend  Vajra-bhairava  as  the  slayer  of  the  king  of  the  Dead.  It  is 
usually  inserted  within  the  B(hdMrUe  or  other  ordinary  rosary ; 
and  it  frequently  has  its  discs  symmetrically  divided  by  four  large 
Rakaha  beads  into  four  series,  one  of  these  beads  forming  the 
central  bead.  There  is  no  rosary  formed  of  finger-bones,  as  has 
been  sometimes  stated. 

The  "  elephant-stone  "  rosary — Laiirch^enrgrod-pa — is  prepared 
from  a  porous  bony-like  concretion,  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  (or  brain)  of  the  elephant.  As  it  is  suggestive  of 
bone,  it  is  used  in  worship  of  Yama.  The  real  material  being  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  expensive,  a  substitute  is  usually  found  in 
beads  made  from  the  fibrous  root  of  the  bow-bambu  {Z^vrshi/ti), 
which  shows  on  section  a  structure  very  like  the  stomach-stone, 
and  its  name  also  means  *^  stomach  or  digestion ''  as  well  as 
"  bow." 

The  Rakaha  rosary.  Fig.  4,  formed  of  the  large  brown  warty  seeds 
of  the  EloBOcarpua  Janitrua^  is  specially  used  by  the  Niid-ma 
LSmas  in  the  worship  of  the  fierce  deities  and  demons.  The  seeds  of 
this  tree  are  normally  five-lobed  and  ridged,  and  it  is  interesting 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view  to  find  how  relatively  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  six  lobes.  Such  abnormal  seeds  are  highly  prized  by 
the  Tibetans,  who  believe  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  some  seeds 
of  Padma-sambhava's  rosary,  which,  the  legend  states,  broke 
at  his  Halashi  hermitage  in  Nepal,  and  several  of  the  detached 
beads  remaining  unpicked  up,  these  were  the  parents  of  the 
six-lobed  seeds.  The  demand  for  such  uncommon  seeds  being 
great,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  them  are  forthcoming 
to  diligent  search.  This  rosary  is  also  commonly  used  by  the 
indigenous  Bon-po   priests,  and  it  is  identical  with  the  rosary 
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of  the  Hindus — the  rudrdkaha  (Badra's  or  the  fierce  god  Qiva's 
eyee,  with  reference  to  their  red  colour),  from  which  the  Tibetan 
name  of  Rakaha  in  apparently  derived. 

The  Na/h-ga  pa-ni  rosary  is  used  only  for  the  worship  of 
Namsra,  or  Vai^ravana,  the  god  of  wealth ;  and  by  the  wiasards  in 
their  mystical  incantations.  It  consists  of  glossy  jet-black  nuts 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel,  but  of  the  shape  of  small  horse  chest- 
nuts. These  are  the  seeds  of  the  ZWt-tWt  tree  which  grows  in 
the  sub-tropical  forests  of  the  S.E.  Himalayas.  They  are  emble- 
matic  of  the  eyes  of  the  Garu^a  bird,  a  henchman  of  VajnirpS^i  (a 
form  of  Jupiter)  and  the  great  enemy  of  snakes,  and  hence  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  the  Sanskritic  name  of  the  beads,  from 
nogo,  a  serpent.  Its  use  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  wealth  is 
interesting  in  associating  snakes,  as  the  mythological  guardians 
of  treasure,  with  the  idea  of  wealth.^ 

The  rosary  of  anakespimsB  (vertebras).  Fig.  7,  is  only  used  by 
the  sorcerers  in  necromancy  and  divination.  The  string  contains 
about  fifty  vertebrae. 

The  complexion  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  be  worshipped  also  de- 
termines sometimes  the  colour  of  the  rosary-beads.  Thus  a  tur- 
quoise rosary  is  occasionally  used  in  the  worship  of  the  popular 
goddess  TSra,  who  is  of  a  bluish-green  complexion.  A  red  rosary 
with  red  Tam-din,  a  yellow  with  yellow  Manju^ii ;  and  Vai^ravan, 
who  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  is  worshipped  with  an  amber- 
rosary. 

The  rosaries  of  the  laity  are  composed  of  any  sort  of  bead  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  They  are  mostly 
glass  beads*  of  various  colours,  and  the  same  rosary  contains  beads 
of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  colours  interspersed  with  coral,  amber, 
turquoise,  etc.  The  number  of  beads  is  the  same  as  with  the 
L&mas,  but  each  of  the  counter-strings  is  usually  terminated  by 
a  vajra:  both  strings  record  only  units  of  cycles,  which  suffice 
for  the  smaller  amount  of  bead-telling  done  by  the  laity. 

Mode  of  tMvng  the  Beads. 

When  not  in  use  the  rosary  is  wound  round  the  right  wrist  like 
a  bracelet,  as  in  figure  on  page  172,  or  worn  around  the  neck  with 
the  knotted  end  uppermost. 

1  See  p.  868. 
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The  act  of  telling  the  beads  is  called  tamrc^  which  literally 
means  ^*  to  purr  "  like  a  cat,  and  the  muttering  of  the  prayers  is 
rather  suggestive  of  this  sound. 

In  telling  the  beads  the  right  hand  is  passed  through  the 
rosary,  which  is  allowed  to  hang  freely  down  with  the  knotted 
end  upwards.  The  hand,  with  the  thumb  upwards,  is  then 
usually  carried  to  the  breast  and  held  there  stationary  during 
the  recital.  On  pronouncing  the  initial  word  **0m"  the  first 
bead  resting  on  the  knuckle  is  grasped  by  raising  the  thumb 
and  quickly  depressing  its  tip  to  seize  the  bead  against  the 
outer  part  of  the  second  joint  of  the  index  finger.  During 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  the  bead,  still  grasped  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  is  gently  revolved  to  the  right, 
and  on  conclusion  of  the  sentence  is  dropped  down  the  palm- 
side  of  the  string.  Then  with  another  ^^Om^  the  next  bead 
is  seized  and  treated  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
circle. 

On  concluding  each  cycle  of  the  beads,  it  is  usual  to  finger  each 
of  the  three  "  keeper-beads,"  saying  respectively,  "Om  ! "  "Ah ! " 

«Hiim!;' 

■ 

The  mystic  formulas  for  the  beads  have  already  been  illustrated. 
They  follow  the  prayer,  properly  so-called,  and  are  believed  to  con- 
tain the  essence  of  the  formal  prayer,  and  to  act  as  powerful 
spells'.  They  are  of  a  Sanskritic  nature,  usually  containing  the 
name  of  the  deity  addressed,  and  even  when  not  gibberish,  as 
they  generally  are,  they  are  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the 
worshipper. 

The  formula  used  at  any  particular  time  varies  according  to  the 
particular  deity  being  worshipped.  But  the  one  most  frequently 
used  by  the  individual  Iiama  is  that  of  his  own  tutelary  deity, 
which  varies  according  to  the  sect  to  which  the  Lama  be- 
longs. 

The  other  articles  of  equipment  comprise,  amongst  other 
things,  a  prayer-wheel,  t^aj'ra-sceptre  and  bell,  skull-drum  and 
smaller  tambour,  amulet,  booklets.  Some  even  of  the  higher 
L&mas  wear  ornaments  and  jewellery.^ 


^  The  Grand  L&ma  of  Taabi-lhunpo  wore  a  jewelled  necklace,  which  he  presented  to 
Mr.  Bogle  (Mabxh.,  cxl.)  ' 
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A  few  possess  a  begging-bowl  and  the  mendicant's  staff/  but 
these  are  mostly  for  ritualistic  displays,  as  the  Lama  is  no  longer 
a  mendicant  monk  living  on  alms  like  the  Indian  Bhikshu  of 
old. 

1  KkarM;  Skt.,  the  onomatopoetic  kilnrU  or  khaMarean^  the  alarm-staff  witli 
Jingling  rings  carried  by  the  mendicant  monk  to  drown  out  by  ita  jingling  worldly 
aounda  from  the  ears  of  tlie  monk  and  to  warn  off  amall  aiiimala  lest  they  bo  trod 
upon  and  killed.  Its  use  is  explained  in  K&h-gyur  D6,  Vol.  xxvi.,  Csoma,  ^lit.,  p.  479. 
The  Tibetan  form  is  usually  tipped  by  a  trident  in  place  of  the  leaf-like  loop. 


AukBM-dTAFF 

of  a  B«Bdl«»iit  noak. 
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j|LTHOUOH  the  Uimos  are  enslaved  in  the  bonds  of  ritusl 
they  are  not  all  gloomjr  ascetics,  wrapped  up  in  con- 
templation, but  most  can  be  as  blithe  as  their  lay 
brothers.  I'heir  heavy  round  of.observanoes,  however, 
often  lies  wearily  upon  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  freqaent 
interruptions  in  the  ordinary  L&ma's  saintly  flow  of  rhetoric  to 
yawn,  or  take  part  in  some  passing  conversation  on  mandane 
matters. 

The  daily  routine  of  a  LSma  differs  somewhat  according  to 
whether  he  is  living  in  a  monastery,  or 
ae  a  village  priest  apart  from  his  clois- 
ter, or  as  a  hermit.  As  with  occidental 
friars,  a  considerable  proportion  of  lAmas 
have  trades  and  handicrafts,  labouring 
diligently  in  the  field,.fann,  and  in  the 
tower  valleys  in  the  forest.  But  scarcely 
ever  is  he  a  mendicant  monk,  like  his 
prototype  the  Indian  Bhikshu  of  old. 

The   routine  in  the  convents  of  the 

established  church   is   seen  at  its   best 

in  tbe  Grand  LSma's  private  monastery 

Mb»iihc*kt  LAm*.  ^^  chapel-royal  of  Nam-gyal,  on  mount 

Potala,  near  LhSsa,  and  I  am  indebted    to  one  of  the  monks 

>  lUor  «H  la-ta  Mag-fi  grom-pa  iyot.  ■  AtU'T  Uiorgl. 
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of  that  monastery  for  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  prac* 
tice  followed  there. 

BounNE  IN  A  Monastery  op  the  Established  Ghuroh. 

Immediately  on  waking,  the  monk^  must  rise  from  his  couch,  \ 
even  though  it  be  midnight,  and  bow  thrice  before  the  altar  in  i 
his  cell,  saying,  with  full  and  distinct  enunciation:  '^0  G-uide 
^  of  great  pity  I  hear  me  I  0  merciful  G-uide  I  Enable  me  to  keep 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  rules,  including  abstinence  from 
singing,  dancing,  and  music,  and  thoughts  of  worldly  wealth 
eating  luxuriously,  or  taking  that  which  has  not  been  given 
etc.,  etc. 

Then  follows  this  prayer':  ^'0  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  of 
the  ten  directions,  hear  my  humble  prayer.  I  am  a  pure- 
minded  monk,  and  my  earnest  desire  is  to  devote  myself  towards 
benefiting  the  animals;  and  having  consecrated  my  body  and 
wealth  to  virtue,  I  vow  that  my  chief  aim  will  be  to  benc^t  all 
living  things." 

Then  is  repeated  seven  times  the  following  mawtra  from  the  SUtra  on 
"the  wheeMHesBing  for  the  animal  universe"':  **OmI  SanMara,  Sam- 
mdhd  jaba  /lAifi  /  **  Followed  also  seven  times  by  this  extract  from 
bharabi  tnanatkar  mahd  jaba  hCm  I  Om  I  Smara  Smarabi  manadcara 
Norbu-rgyas-pahi-gshal-med-k'an:  "Om!  rud  ramini  pravariya  hUmf** 

This  is  followed  by  **  Om !  Khrtoara  garjuya  hri  hri  waha  !  ^ 
— a  spell  which  if  the  monk  thrice  repeats  and  spits  on  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  all  the  animals  which  die  under  his  feet  during 
that  day  will  be  bom  as  gods  in  the  paradise  of  Indra  (Jupiter). 

Having  done  this  worship,  the  monk  may  retire  again  to  sleep 
if  the  night  is  not  far  advanced.  If,  however,  the  dawn  is  near 
he  must  not  sleep  but  employ  the  interval  iuv  repeating  several 
Tna/niraa  or  forms  of  prayer  (amon-Iam)  until  the  bell  rings  for 
the  first  assembly. 

The  first  assembly,  or  matin,  called  '*  the  early  gathering  "  («na- 
t8og9),  is  held  before  sunrise.  The  great  bell  goes  and  awakens 
everyone  hitherto  slumbering,  and  it  is  soon  followed  by  the  great 
conch-shell  trumpet-call,  on  which  signal  the  monks  adjust  their 

^  I  have  tmnsUted  by  **  monk  "  the  word  d^-tloA,  which  li  llteimlly  **  the  Tirtuous 
brggar,**  oorreeponding  to  the  Indian  Buddhist  word  Bhilcriiu,  or  mendicant 
*  Composed  by  M'as-gTub-nag-<ibaA-rdorje. 
'  'gro-wa-yongs-su-bsngo-wai-'khor-loi-Mdo. 
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dress  and  go  outside  their  cell  or  dormitory  to  the  lavatory  stone- 
flag  or  pavement  (rdo-bchal)  for  ablution* 

Standing  on  these  stones,  and  before  washing,  each  monk  chants 
the  following  moTi^ra,  and  mentally  conceives  that  all  his  sins,  as 
well  as  the  impurities  of  his  body,  are  being  washed  away :  '^  Ora! 
a/rghavp,  iaargham  bimcmaae!  utauarna  mahd  hrodh  ku/mphat!** 

Then  with  water  brought  in  copper  vessels,  and  with  a  pinch  of 
saline  earth  as  soap,^  they  perform  ablutions  usually  of  a  very 
partial  kind. 

After  ablution  each  monk  repeats,  rosary  in  hand,  the  Tnamira 
of  his  favourite  deity  (usually  Manjusii  or  Tftrft),  or  his  tutelary 
fiend,  as  many  times  as  possible. 

On  the  second  blast  of  the  conch-shell,  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  first,  all  the  fully-ordained  monks  bow  down  before  the 
door  of  the  temple,  while  the  novices  bow  upon  the  outer  paved 
court.  All  then  enter  the  temple  and  take  their  places  according 
to  their  grade,  the  most  junior  being  nearest  the  door;  and  during 
the  ingress  the  provost-marshal  stands  rod  in  hand  beside  the 
door. 

The  monks  seat  themselves  in  rows,  each  on  his  own  mat,  cross- 
legged  in  Buddha-fashion,  and  taking  care  not  to  allow  his  feet  to 
project,  or  his  upper  vestments  to  touch  the  mat.  They  sit  in 
solemn  silence,  facing  straight  to  the  front.  The  slightest  breach 
of  these  rules  is  promptly  punished  by  the  rod  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  or  in  the  case  of  the  novices  by  the  clerical  sacristan. 

At  the  third  blast  of  the  conch-trumpet  the  following  services 
are  ohant'Cd : — 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  eloquence;  the  refuge-formula;  TsoA- 
K'apa's  ritual  of  Iha-brgya-ma. 

After  which  tea  is  served,  but  before  it  is  drunk  the  presiding 
LSma  says  a  grace  in  which  all  join. 

HUAiaT  GRACBS   BBFOBH   MSAT. 

The  L&mas  always  say  grace  before  food  or  drink.  Most  of  these 
graces  are  curiously  blended  with  demonolatry,  though  they  always  ai*e 
pervaded  by  universal  charity  and  other  truly   Buddhist  principles. 

1  This  earth  is  called  suy-pa^  but  tlie  higher  Limaa  uae  soap :  **  Tlie  Lama  minister 
of  the  Grand  Lama,"  says  Sarat*s  narrative,'  *'  formerly  used  to  wash  his  holiness*s  head 
with  water  and  siuf-jn  powder,  but  now  he  uses  a  cake  of  P 's  transparent  soap." 
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Anil  they  llirow  some  light  on  the  later  Muhrkynna  I'itiml  of  IniHiin 
Biiihliusin,  fi-oin  which  they  ai*  allegeil  to  have  heuii  boiTowod. 

Ilufoi-e  ili'tiiking,  the  fJimiUi,  like  the  lloiiianH,  [luiii-  out  mjine  of  tin; 
bei'L'i'iiije  lis  a  lilmtioii  to  their  Lai'es,  ftii<l  otliei-  goils. 


giiki^e  iMfora  dvinking  toil  (which  ie  Herveil  out  eight  or  ten  timett  dully 
nt  the  templeu  and  cittheiliuU — the  Hei-viee  being  inlernijiU^d  for  thin 
toni|K>rul  refret>hment)  i.i ; — ■ 
"  Wu  humbly  Wsecch  tliee  I  that  wc  mid  our  I'olntivcs  thmughout  nil 

our  llfo-oyi'leij,  may  never  l)c  He|>ankteil  from  the  three  holy  ones  ! 

May  the  blitShJng  of  the  trinity  enter  into  this  drink!"     [Then, 
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here  sprinkling  a  few  drops  ou  the  ground  with  the  tips  of  the 

fore  and  middle  fingers,  the  grace  is  continued  : — "] 
'*  To  all  the  dread  locality,  demons  of  this  country,  we  o£for  thb  good 

Chinese  tea  1   Let  us  obtain  our  wishes  1  And  may  the  doctrines  of 

Buddha  be  extended ! " 
The  grace  before  food  of  the  established  church,  the  purest  of  all 
the  L&maist  sects,  is  as  follows ; — 

**  This  luficious  food  ^  of  a  handred  tempting  tastes,  is  here  reverently  offered  by 

us— the  animal  beinfln— to  the  Jinas  (the  Dhyftni  Buddhas)  and  theur 

prinotily  sons  (celestial  Bodhiaattvas).    May  rich  blessings  overspread  this 

food!  Om-AhHUm/ 
**  It  is  offered  to  the  Lftma— Om  Ouru  vqfra  naividya-ah  HUfnl 
**  It  is  offered  to  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas— Om  Mtva  Buddha  Bod" 

hisattva  vajra  naividya-ah  HU^  ! 
'*  It  is  offered  to   the   tutelaries,  witches,  and  defentoret  Jidei*—(hn  Deva 

Dakini  Sri  dharmafdla  taparivdra  wnra  nat vufva-oA  BUtn  ! 
**One  piece  (is  offered)  to   the  powerfni    demon-lord  (ifbaA-bahi-'byaA-po  ; 

Skt.,  Bk&iuvara) — Om'Agra-Finda-fuhi  bhya  tvahAt 
"  One  piece  to  Aprog-ma — Om-HariU^'tvcLhA I 
'* One  piece  to  'the  five  handred  brothers  or  sisters '^ — Om  HariU  maha-vc^fU' 

yakahini  Hara-hara  aarva  papi-mokMhi  svahA  I 
**  Thls^  food,  of  little  virtue,  is  offered  compassionately  and  without  anger  or 

pride,  or  as  a  return  for  past  favours  :  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  we— all 

the  animal  lioings — may  become  holy  and  attain  the  rank  of  the  most 

perfect  Buddliahood." 

When  any  flesh-meat  is  in  the  diet,  then  the  following  grace  is 
repeated  seven  times  in  order  to  cleanse  from  the  sin  of  slaughter  and 
ot  eating  flesh :  "  Om  ahira  hh^ea-ra  HUrfi  I "  And  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  spell,  the  animal,  whose  flesh  is  eaten,  will  be  reborn  in  heaven. 

The  following  grace  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  donors  of  pro- 
visions, tea,  etc.,  to  the  monastery,  and  it  is  repeated  before  the  monks 
partake  of  food  so  gifted : — 

'*  Salutation  to  the  all- victorious  Tathajgata  Arhat.  The  most  perfect  Buddha. 
The  fiery  and  most  illuminating  king  of  precious  lieht !  Namo  I  Samanta- 
prabhd-rdgdya  TcUhOffotdya  ArhatesamafMk-BuddhdYa  Natno  Ma^fuari- 
ye,    Kumdra-BhaUlya  BodhiaaUvaya  fnaka-aaUvayal     Tadyathd/     Om 


1  Z*a\-9M, 

*  Yidam  «K'ah-gro  ch'o*-jkyo6. 

s  This  is  the  celebrated  man-eating  YaUUni  fiendess,  with  the  600  children,  wliose 
Sroungest  and  most  beloved  ion,  Pingala,  was  hid  away  by  Buddha  (or,  as  lome  Limas 
say,  by  his  chief  disciple,  Maudgalyayana)  in  his  begging-bowl  until  she  promised  to 
cease  cannibalism,  and  accept  the  Buddhist  doctrine  as  detailed  in  the  Matnakuta 
Sutra,  See  also  the  Japanese  version  of  this  l^end,  footnote  p.  S9.  The  Limas  assert 
that  Buddha  also  promised  Hariti  that  the  monks  of  his  order  would  hereafter  feed 
both  herself  and  her  sons :  hence  their  introduction  into  this  grace ;  and  each  Lama 
daily  leaves  on  his  plate  a  handful  of  his  food  expressly  for  these  demons,  and  these 
leavings  are  ceremoniously  gathered  and  thrown  down  outside  the  monastery  gate  to 
these  prttas  and  other  starveling  demons. 

*  The  children  of  the  above  Hariti. 
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ralambhe'nira'hkaae  jayt'jaytlahdhe  fnaha-nuUereUkshinamme  ^tartBodhdyd 
tvahd.  (The  efficacy  of  reciting  this  matUra  is  thus  described  jsasrs 
the  Ge-log-pa  mannal  of  daily  worship,  in  the  Vinaya-SHtra :  "  When 
this  is  repeated  once  all  sins  will  be  cleansed,  and  the  dispensers  of  the 
gifts  will  have  their  desires  fulfilled."    Then  here  follow  with  i—) 

"  Blay  I  attain  bliss  by  virtue  of  this  fpii  I 

"  May  I  attain  bliss  by  deep  meditation,  the  ceremonial  rites,  reverence  and 
the  oflTerings  1 

*'May  I  attain  perfect  bliss  and  the  supreme  perfection  of  the  real  end 
(^fro«flia)l 

"  May  I  obtain  the  food  of  meditation  of  the  hundred  tastes,  power,  and  bright- 
ness of  countenance  by  virtue  of  this  f  ood-oflfering  1 

*'May  I  obtain  rebirths  of  wisdom,  void  of  thirst,  nunger,  and  disease,  by 
Virtue  of  this  repentance-olTering  I 

"  May  I  obtain  unddoyed  happiness,  free  from  worldly  birth,  old  age,  disease, 
and  death  I 

"  May  the  dispenser  of  these  gifta  attain  perfection  by  virtue  of  these,  his 
liberal  ffif to  I 

"May  the  numan  beinss  and  all  the  other  animals,  obtain  deliverance  by 
virtue  of  this  vast  oflerinff  1 

"  Biay  all  the  Buddhisto,  Nanda,  Upananda.  eta.,  the  gods  of  the  natural  dwell- 
ing, the  king,  this  dispenser  of  gifto,  and  the  populace  generally,  obtain 
everlastittff  happiness,  long  life,  and  freedom  from  disease. 

*'  May  all  the  naman  beings,  oy  virtue  of  this  (gift),  obtain  luck  in  body  and 
fore-knowledge. 

**  May  the  hopes  of  animals  be  realized  as  by  the  wish -granting  gem  {CS^nUi- 
manii)  ana  the  wish-granting  tree  {Kalpaiaru)^  and  may  glory  come  on  all ! 
mangaiam  I  *' 

After  the  tea-refreshment,  the  following  services  are  performed : 
The  Great  Gompassionators  liturgy,  the  praise  of  the  disciples  or 
SthaviraSf  the  offering  of  the  magic-circle  or  maiifUda^  though 
the  great  circle  is  not  offered  every  day,  Yofirten^^hir-gyti/rma, 
and  the  worship  of  the  awful  Bhairava,  or  other  tutelary,  such 
as  Saftdus,  Dem-ch*og,  or  TftriL  But  as  these  latter  liturgies  are 
very  long,  they  are  interrupted  for  further  tea-refreshment.  And 
at  this  stage,  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  tjitelary*s  worship,  is  done  any  sacerdotal  service 
needed  on  account  of  the  laity,  such  as  masses  for  the  sick, 
or  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
publicly  announced  that  a  person,  named  so-and-so,  died  on  such 
a  date,  and  his  relatives  have  given  tea  and  such-and-such  present, 
in  kind  or  money,  to  the  Umas  for  masses.  Then  the  L&mas  do 
the  service  for  sending  the  soul  to  the  western  paradise.^  Or,  if 
the  service  is  for  a  sick  person,  they  will  do  the  Ku-rim*  ceremony. 

The  tutelary's  service  is  then  resumed,  and  on  its  conclusion 
tea  and  soup  are  served.    Then  is  chanted  the  S'es-rab  ^iA- 


*  See  chaptar  on  worship.  *  Not  phooetic  for  **  cure  him.' 
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])o,  nftev  which  the  asneinbly  closes,  nnd  the  monks  file  out  singly, 
first  from  the  extreme  right,  bench,  then  from  the  extreme  left, 
I  he  yoimgeat  going  first,  and  the  most  Kenior  of  the  re- incarnated 
saintly  i.riinns  Inst  of  all. 

Tlie  nionks  now  retire  to  their  celU,  where  they  do  their 
private  devotions,  and  offer  food  to  their  tutelary  deities ; 
often  maiking  the  time  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  particular  devotional  exer- 
cities  Ijy  twirling  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  their  table-prayer-wheel,  and 
while  it  Epinn,  the  exercise  lasts. 

The   orisons   are   chanted  to  the 
clamour  of  noisy  instruments  when- 
ever the   sun's  disc  is  firet  seen  in 
the     morning.      Then    the     hat    is 
doffed,   and    Ihe    monk,   facing  the 
sun,  and  u]»lifting  his  right  band  to 
a  saluting  gxisture,  chants  "  lb  has 
arisen !     It  has  arisen !    The  glorious 
one  has  arisen !     The  sun  of  happi- 
ness has  arisen  !    The  goddess  JMarlcI 
has    ansen  !     Om-Mariclnani     sva- 
hS!"     I,)n  reiwating  this  inantrn  of 
MarTci    seven    times,   he   continues 
rnAvKn-cii.iNDKii  niH  Iaiii.k,        ,vjt|i:  "  Wlieucver  I  recall  yonr  name 
I  nm  prolected  from  all  fear.     1  pray 
for  tJie  attainment  of  the  great  stainleBS   bliss.     I   salute   you, 
t)  goddess   Marici!     Bless  me,  and   fulfil    my  desires.     Protect 
me,  0  (loddesa,  from  all  the  eight  fears  of  foes,  robbers,  wild 
lieasts,  snakes,  and  iMiisons,  wea|)ons,  firewater,  and  high  preci- 
picos," 

The  second  assembly,  calk'd  "  the  After-heat"  (t'sn-gtih)  is 
held  about '  tt  a.m.,  when  the  sun's  heat  is  felt.  On  the  first  blast 
of  tlie  conch  all  retire  to  the  latrine.  At  the  second  blast  all 
gatlier  on  the  pavement,  or,  if  raining,  retire  to  a  covered  court 
to  read,  etc.     At  the  third  blast^^ljout  fifteen  minutes  after  the 

I  Tiiiio  ifl  only  kiinnii  ii]i|>n)xiiiintoly,'a.i  <t.  in  timinlly,  im  tlw  iininc  tor  liour  (rJi'u- 
Is'iil)  iiiiiili.-B.  knpt  1.y  Wiitor-clocks (Fci>  "C'li-ts'iil,"  Hamsav'b  ni.i.,\^.  fl3(,niirt  also  liy 
llin  Inirniiig  I'f  tnjM'ifl. 
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second— «U  re-assemble  in  the  temple  and  perform  the  service  of 
^*  Inviting  the  relip^oas  guardian  (-iiend)."  During  this  worship 
tea  is  thrice  served,  and  on  its  conclusion  the  monks  all  leave  the 
temple.  The.  younger  monks  now  pore  over  their  lessons,  and 
receive  instructions  from  their  teachers. 

The  third  assembly,  called  **  Noon-tide,"  is  held  at  noon.  On 
the  first  blast  of  the  conch  all  prepare  for  the  sitting.  At  the 
second  they  assemble  on  the  pavement,  and  at  the  third  they  enter 
the  temple  and  perform  the  worship  of  **  bS'ags-pa  "  and  **  bSkaft- 
wa,"  during  which  tea  is  served  thrice,  and  the  meeting  dis- 
solves. 

Each  monk  now  retires  to  his  cell  or  room,  and  discarding  bis 
boots,  ofifers  sacrifice  to  his  favourite  deities,  arranging  the  first 
\iBxi  of  the  rice-offering  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  impressing  it 
with  the  four  marks,  and  surrounding  it  with  four  pieces  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  four  fingers.  After  this  he  recit«s  the  *'  Praise 
of  the  three  holy  ones.'*  * 

Then  lay  servants  bring  to  the  cells  a  meal  consisting  of  tea, 
meat,  and  pdk  (a  cake  of  wheat  or  tsam-pa).  Of  this  food,  some 
must  be  left  as  a  gift  to  the  hungry  maneSf  Hariti  and  her 
sons.  The  fragments  for  this  purpose  are  carefully  collected  by 
the  servants  and  thrown  outside  the  temple  buildings,  where  they 
are  consumed  by  dogs  and  birds.  The  monks  are  now  free  to 
perform  any  personal  business  which  they  have  to  do. 

The  fourth  assembly,  called  **  First  (after-)  noon  tea "  (dguA- 
ja-daA-po)  is  held  about  3  p.qi.  ..  The  monks,  summoned  by 
three  blasts  of  the  conch  as  before,  perform  a  service  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  the  third  assembly,  and  offer  cakes  and  praise 
to  the  gods  and  divine  defenders,  during  which  tea  is  thrice  served, 
and  the  assembly  dissolves. 

Then  the  junior  monks  revise  their  lessons,  and  the  pdr-^pa  or 
middle-grade  monks  are  instructed  in  rhetoric  and  in  sounding 
the  cymbals  and  horns.  And  occasionally  public  wranglings  as 
already  described  are  held  on  set  themes  to  stimulate  theological 
proficiency. 

The  fifth  assembly  or  vesper,  called  ^*  The  Second  (after-)  noon 
tea  "  is  held  about  7  p.m«    The  conch,  as  formerly,  calls  thrice  to 


^  8o6  chapter  do  worship. 
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the  temple,  where  is  chanted  the  worship  of  Taft-rak  and  the 
prayers  of  glory  (bkra-shia),  during  which  tea  is  given  thrice, 
and  the  assembly  dissolves.  After  this  the  monks  return  to  their 
rooms  till  the  second  night  bell  sounds,  when  the  junior  monks 
repeat  from  memory  before  their  teachers  certain  scriptures  and 
other  texts;  and  at  the  third  bell  all  retire  to  their  cells  to 
sleep. 

ROUTINE  IN  AN  UNREFORMED  MONASTERY. 

The  routine  in  the  monasteries  of  the  unreformed  or  Niii- 
ma  sects  departs  considerably  from  the  high  standard  above 
described,  and  introduces  more  demonolatry  and  the  worship  of 
the  deified  wizard  Guru  Padma-sambhava. 

The  practice  followed  at  Pemiongchi  monastry  is  here 
described : — 

In  the  morning,  after  offering  the  sacred  food,  incense,  and 
butter-incense,  a  conch-shell  is  blown,  on  which  all  the  monks 
must  come  out  of  their  chambers.  On  the  second  blast  all  collect 
in  the  great  assembly  hall,  and  during  this  entry  into  the  hall 
the  provost-marshal  stands  beside  the  doo:  with  his  rod  in  hand. 
AU  the  monks  seat  themselves  in  Buddha«&shion,  as  before 
described. 

The  slightest  breach  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  discipline  is 
promptly  punished  by  the  rod  of  the  provost-marshal,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  novices,  by  the  sacristan. 

"VMien  all  have  been  properly  seated,  then  two  or  three  of  the 
most  inferior  novices  who  have  not  passed  their  examination,  and 
who  occupy  back  seats,  rise  up  and  serve  out  tea  to  the  assembly, 
as  already  described,  each  monk  producing  from  his  breast  pocket 
his  own  cup,  and  having  it  filled  up  by  these  novices. 

The  service  of  tea  is  succeeded  by  soup,  named  gSol-jam  t'ugpa, 
and  served  by  a  new  set  of  the  novice  underlings.  When  the  cups 
are  filled,  the  precentor,  joined  by  all  the  monks,  chants  "  the 
Sacrificial  Offering  of  the  Soup."  Three  or  four  cups  of  soup  are 
supplied  to  each  monk.    The  hall  is  then  swept  by  junior  monks. 

The  precentor  then  inspects  the  magic  circle  ^  to  see  that  it  is 
correct,  and,  this  ascertained,  he  commences  the  celebration,  con- 

1  No  layman  is  allowed  to  serve  out  the  monks'  food  in  the  temple.    Tlie  lay  ser- 
vants bring  it  to  the  outside  door  of  the  building,  and  there  deposit  it. 
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sisiing  of  the  BN&nrgro  and  the  refuge-formula,  and  La^hyauj 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  assembly  disperses. 

About  8  A.M.  the  conoh-shell  blast  again  summons  the  monks  to 
the  assembly  hall,  where,  after  partaking  of  refreshments  of  tea 
and  parched  grain  in  the  manner  already  described,  a  full  celebra- 
tion is  done.    And  on  its  conclusion  the  monks  disperse. 

About  10  A.M.  a  Chinese  drum  is  beaten  to  muster  the  monks 
in  the  assembly  haU.  At  this  meeting  rice  and  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  served  out  as  before,  and  with  this  is  also  served  beer 
called  gSoB-rgyaby  the  *'  food-sacrifice  "  (lT<Mnch*od)  being  done  as 
formerly.  A  full  celebration  is  then  performed,  and  the  meeting 
dissolves. 

In  the  afternoon  a  conch-shell  is  blown  for  tea,  and  a  Chinese 
gong  calls  for  beer,  the  monks  assembling  as  before,  and  doing 
a  full  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  lord  (demon)  Mahakfil&  and 
the  guardians  of  religion  respectively. 

When  sacerdotal  celebrations  on  behalf  of  laymen  have  to  be 
done,  such  are  introduced  within  the  latter  celebration,  which  is 
interrupted  for  this  purpose.  And  after  each  of  these  extra  cele- 
brations the  monks  remain  outside  the  assembly  hall  for  a  very 
short  time  and  then  re-assemble.  On  finishing  the  extra  services, 
the  worship  of  the  religious  guardians  is  then  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  evening  another  assembly,  preceded  by  tea  as  refresh- 
ment, conducts  the  celebration  of  aKan-ehags  with  one  hundred 
and  eight  lamps. 

Another  and  final  assembly  for  the  day  is  made'  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  rice  and  flesh-meat  is  served  out. 

The  refreshments  and  meals  usually  number  nine  daily. 

UPE  AS  A  VILLAGE  PRIEST. 

The  monk,  immediately  on  waking,  must  rise  from  his  couch, 
even  though  it  be  midnight,  and  commence  to  chant  the  Mi-rtak- 
rgyud-bskulj  taking  care  to  pronounce  all  the  words  fiilly  and  dis- 
tinctly. This  contains  the  instructions  of  his  special  L&ma-pre- 
ceptor,  and  in  its  recital  the  monk  must  recall  vividly  to  mind  his 
spiritual  guide.  This  is  followed  by  a  prayer  consisting  of 
numerous  requests  for  benefits  of  a  temporal  nature  desired  by 
the  petitioner. 
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Then  he  assumes  the  meditative  postm^  of  the  seven  attitudes,^ 
and  gets  rid  by  physical  means  of  the  '^  three  original  sins." 

Then,  coercing  his  tutelary  demon  into  conferring  on  him  his 
fiendish  guise,  he  chants  ^^  the  four  preliminary  services  " : — 

The  %Non-gro  hjii-hyor.  These  are  the  refuge  formula,  which  cleanses 
the  darkness  of  the  body ;  the  hundred  letterB,  which  cleanse  all  ob- 
scurity in  speech,  and  the  magic-circle  of  rice,  the  Man^aXa^  which 
cleanses  the  mind  ;  and  the  pnjer  enumerating  the  L&mas  up  to  the 
most  perfect  one,  which  confers  perfection  on  the  monk  himself. 

This  is  followed  by  the  chanting  of  bLa-gnib^  '*  the  obtaining  of  the 
Lftma,"  and  ''  the  obtaining  of  the  ornaments,  BSfen-gruhJ* 

The  mild  deity  in  this  worship  is  called  *^  The  Placid  One," ' 
and  the  demon  ^^  The  Repulsive." '  The  demoniacal  form  must 
be  recited  the  full  number  of  times  which  the  Lftma  bound  him- 
self to  do  by  vow  before  his  spiritual  tutor,  namely,  one  hundred, 
one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  times  daily.  Those  not  bound  in 
this  way  by  vows  repeat  the  charm  as  many  times  as  they  con- 
veniently can. 

Having  done  this,  he  may  retire  again  to  sleep,  if  the  night  be 
not  very  far  advanced.  But  if  the  dawn  is  near,  he  mu9t  not 
go  to  sleep,  but  should  employ  the  interval  in  several  sorts  of 
prayer. 

As  soon  as  &ay  dawns,  he  must  wash  liis  hce  and  rinse  his 
mouth  and  do  the  worship  above  noted,  should  he  not  have 
already  done  so ;  also  the  following  rites  :-f 

1st.  Prepare  sacred  food  for  the  six  sorts  of  beings  (Rifftsintt^-i/i- 
gtonna)  and  send  it  to  tantalized  ghosts. 

2nd.  Offer  incense,  butter-incense,  and  wine-oblation  (gBer-sKyem). 
The  incense  is  offered  to  the  good  spirits — firstly,  to  the  chief  god  and 
the  Lfima;  secondly,  to  the  class  of  "  king  "  <gods ;  and  thirdly  to  the 
mountain  god  "  Kanchinjinga."  Then  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits 
of  caves  (who  guarded  and  still  guard  the  hidden  revelations  therein 
deposited),  the  ''enemy-god  of  battle,"  the  country  gods,  the  local 
demigods,  and  *'  the  eight  classes  of  deities.'^  ^  The  butter-incense  is 
only  given  to  the  most  malignant  class  of  the  demons  and  evil  spirits. 

Some  breakfast  is  now  taken,  consisting  of  weak  soup,  followed 
by  tea  with  parched  grain.  Any  especial  work  which  has  to  be 
done  will  now  be  attended  to,  failing  which  some  tantrik  or  other 

>  Sec  p.  146.  >  inC UH,  >  bute-pa. 
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Bervice  will  be  chaated.  And  if  any  temple  or  Caitya  be  at  band, 
tbeee  will  be  circumambalated  with  "  prayer-wheel "  revolving  in 
band,  and  chanting  maiiiraa.  Then  ib  done  any  priestly  service 
required  by  the  villagers. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  meal  of  rice  is  taken 
followed  by  beer  by  those  who  like  it,  or  by  tea  for  non-beer 
drinkers. 

About  six  o'clock  p.m.  is  done  the  gtor-bsAos  service,  in  which, 
after  aasuming  his  tutelary  dignity,  he  chants  tho  sfton-gro  and 
refuge  formula.  Then  is  done  a  sacrificial  worship '  with  bell 
and  small  drum,  followed  by  an  invocation  to  the  hosts  of  L&mas, 
tutelaries,  and  the  snpematural  dt^entorea  jidM. 

About  0  or  10  r.u.  he  retires  to  sleep. 

IN  HERHITAOK. 

Buddhism   in  common   with   most  religions  had   its  hermits 

who  retired  like  John  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness.     And  snch 


Ha«itiT-Lliu.' 


periodical  retirement  for  a  time,  corresponding  to  the  Buddhist 
Lent  (the  rainy  season  of  India,  or  Far«Aa,  colloq. "  barsat "),  when 
travelling  was  difficult  and  unhealthy,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  Indian  Buddhist.     Tsob  K'apa  enforced  the  obeer- 
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vance  of  this  practice,  but  it  has  now  &lleD  much  into  abeyance. 
Probably  the  booths  which  are  erected  for  the  head  L&mas  in 
Sikhim  during  their  visits  to  villages  in  the  autumn,  are  vestiges 
of  this  ancient  practice  of  retirement  to  the  forest.   "" 

Theoretically  it  is  part  of  the  tjralning  of  every  young  Lama  to 
spend  in  hermitage  a  period  of  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days,  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  ascetic  rites.  But  this 
practice  is  very  rarely  observed  for  any  period,  and  when  it  is 
observed,  a  period  of  three  months  and  three  days  is  considered 
sufficient.  During  this  seclusion  he  repeats  the  spell  of  his  tutelary 
deity  an  incredible  number  of  times.  The  Mvloryoga  aiigon-gro^ 
complete  in  all  its  four  sections,  must  be  repeated  100,000 
times.  In  chanting  the  refuge-formula  portion,  he  must  prostrate 
himself  to  the  ground  100,000  times.  The  repetition  of  the*  Tige- 
brgycfrpa  itself  takes  about  two  months  ;  and  in  addition  must 
be  chanted  the  following  voluminous  services:  P*yi-'grub,  nai\- 
'grub,  gsaft-'grub,  bla-'grub,  snen-grub,  'prin-las,  and  bzi-'grub. 

Those  who  permanently  adopt  the  hermit  life  are  called  ^  the 
packed-up  ones  **  ^  and  those  of  the  highest  rank  are  **  the  great 
recluses."  *  They  are  engaged  in  ascetic  exercises  and  are  usually 
followers  of  the  Vajruyana  system,  seeking  Siddhi  and  its  wizard 
powers  by  the  aid  of  the  Dakkini  she-devils  and  the  king-devils 
who  are  their  tutelaries. 

TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Like  western  friars,  the  Lamas  have  a  considerable  propoition 
of  their  number  engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  monks 
are  practically  divided  into  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal.  The  more  intelligent  are  relieved  of  the  drudgery 
of  worldly  work  and  devote  themselves  to  ritual  and  meditation. 
The  less  intellectual  labour  diligently  in  field  or  £Eu:m  and  in 
trading  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery ;  or  they  collect  the  rents 
and  travel  from  village  to  village  begging  for  their  parent  monas- 
tery, or  as  tailors,  cobblers,  printers,  etc.  Others  again  of  the 
more  intellectual  members  are  engaged  as  astrologers  in  casting 
horoscopes,  as  painters  or  in  image-making,  and  in  other  pursuits 
contributing  to  the  general  funds  and  comfort  of  the  monastery. 

1  nU^am-S'pa.  >  Bffom-eh^tn* 
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TIIK  Dit-r. 

The  iliet  of  the  TJimas  is  Ihe  oi<liimry  ralher  Hitfirtnii  fare  of 
tlie  country  '  coiiKixting  mainly  of  wlieat,  Imrley,  or  buck-wliefit 
and  otieatt  ion  ally  rice,  milk  nnd  butter,  soup,  tea  nnci  mciit.  The 
only  Hesli-meal  allowed  ia  Hlieej),  goat,  and  yak ;  fisli  and  fowl  are 
prohibited.  The  fully-ordniiied  monks,  the  (Jp-loiigs,  are  siip|)OHeiJ 
to  eat  abstemiously  and  abstain  totally  from  meat ;  though  even 
the  (irand  Jflimn  of  Tashi-lhuniJO  appears  to  eat  llesh-food.- 

Neither  the  monka  of  tlie  established  clunrh  nor  the  holier 
Ijiimas  of  the  other  sects  may  drink  any  Bpiritnous  liquor.  Vet 
they  offer  it  ns  libations  to  the  devils. 

■  I'lir  f.ioil  lit  Tilx't.-iii^  Ml'  TuiiNKii'sA'iiiAnii^v.  21-4S,  I'tr.;  I'kMiiificTUN,  15(1:  Mimih- 
i:hi>»T.  i.,  1S3,  •■((%  :  lliii:,ii.,258:  Cuksimiiiau'h /.ni/ut.Sur^  Kihk., /..,  jmu/m. 
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"  X«  rol  tfri  lort,  titv»  I#  rei  /  " 
"  Adui  .  ,  ,  )iU  Honl  paued  by  tmuraigntion  into  David  ...  fain  boqI 
traDBmlgnttod  iota  the  tSeanmb."—Tht  Talautd.' 

ARLY  Buddhism  bad  neither  church  ~uor  ecclesiastical 

organization.     It  was  merely  a  brotherhood  of  monks. 

Even  after  Buddha's  death,  as  the  order  grew  in  size 

and  affluence  under  the  rich  endowments  from  Asoka 

and  other  kingly  patrons,  it  still  remained  free  trom  anything  like 

■  Hmusroh'i  Trtaium  a/  tin  TiUmad,  p.  24Z 
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centralized  government.  The  Ro-called  patriarchs  had  only  very 
nominal  power  and  no  generally  recognized  position  or  functions.- 
And  even  the  later  Indian  monasteries  had  each  its  own  separate 
administration,  and  its  own  chief,  independent  of  the  others ;  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Tibet  until  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  hierarchical  system  of  Tibet  seems  to  date  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  A.D.,  when  the  Lama  of  the  Sas-kya  monastery  was 
created  a  pope  by  the  Great  Mongol  emperor  of  China,  Kubilai 
Khan.  This  Sas-kya  Lama,  receiving  also  a  certain  amount  of  tem- 
poral power,  soon  formed  a  hierarchy,  and  some  generations  later 
we  find  the  other  sects  forming  rival  hierarchies,  which  tended  to 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  petty  chiefs  who  now 
parcelled  out  Tibet.  In  }^^i  doctor  Tsoh  K'apa  founded  the 
Ge-lug-pa  sect,  which  under  his  powerful  organization  soon  de- 
veloped into  the  strongest  of  all  the  hierarchies,  and  five  generar 
tions  later  it  leapt  into  the  temporal  government  of  Tibet,  which 
it  still  retains,  so  that  now  its  church  is  the  established  one  of  the 
country. 

Priest-kingship,  a  recognized  stage  in  the  earlier  life  of  social 
institutions,  still  extends  into  later  civilization,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  who  fill  the  post  of  high-priest. 
It  was  the  same  in  Burma,  and  many  eastern  princes  who  no 
longer  enjoy  *^  the  divine  right  of  kings,**  still  bear  the  title  of 
'*  god,"  and  their  wives  of  ^^  goddess.** 

The  Grand  Lama  who  thus  became  the  priest-king  of  Tibet 
was  a  most  ambitious  and  crafty  prelate.  He  was  named 
Nag-waA  Ld-zaii,  and  was  head  of  the  De-pun  g  monastery.  At 
his  instigation  a  Mongol  prince  from  Koko  Nor,  named  Gusri 
Khan,  conquered  Tibet  in  1640,  and  then  made  a  present  of  it  to 
this  Grand  L&ma,  together  with  the  title  of  Dalai  or  **  the  vast** 
(literally  *< ocean**)  Lftma,^  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  title 
and  kingly  possession  in  1650  by  the  Chinese  emperor.  On 
account  of  this  Mongol  title,  and  these  priest-kings  being  first 
made  familiar  to  Europeans  through  the  Mongols,*  he  and  his 


>  The  TibeUn  for  this  Mongol  word  is  TOya'wU§\  and  in  the  list  of  Grand  LimM 
lome  of  his  predeoeMort  and  BuoceseoFi  bear  this  title  aa  part  of  their  peraooal 
name.    And  the  Mongolian  for  rin*po-ch*e  ia  **  Erimuu/* 

t  Through  the  works  of  Qiorgi,  Pallas,  and  Klaproth. 

Q  2 
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SDCcessors  are  called  by  some  Europe&DB  "  Dalai  (or  Tale)  lilma," 
though  the  first  Datai  L&ma  was  really  the  fifth  Grand  Lfiina  of 
the  estahlished  church ;  but  this  title  is  practically  unknown  to 
Tibetans,  who  call  the  LhKBa  Gtqnd  lilmas,  Gyal-wa  Kin-po-oh'e, 
or  "The  gem  of  majesty  or  victory." 

In  order  to  consolidate  his  new-found  rule,  and  that  of  his 
church  in  the  priest-kiDgsbip,  this  prelate,  an  we  liave  seen,  posed 
as  the  deity  Avalokito-in-the-flesh,  and  he  invented  legends 
magnifying  the  powers  and  attributes  of  that  deity,  and  trans- 


ferred his  own  residence  from  De-pung  monas^ry  to  a  palace 
which  he  bailt  for  himself  on  "  the  red  hill "  near  Lh&sa,  the  name 
of  which  hill  he  now  altered  to  Mount  Potala,  after  the  mythic 
Indian  residence  of  his  divine  prototype.  He  further  forcibly 
seized  many  of  the  monasteries  of  the  other  sects  and  converted 
them  into  his  own  Ge-lug-pa  institutions  * ;  and  he  developed  the 

1  AmoDgit  otUen  lie  seiUNl  thn  moiuatery  ot  the  great  Tmranitba,  and  demolished 
many  uf  tlwt  Lima's  building*  and  books,  for  iudi  au  honest  liivtorian  wa»  not  at  all 
lu  lili  taito. 
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fiotion  of  Buccession  b;  re-incarnnte  LitmaB,  and  by  divine  re- 
flezee. 

The  other  sects  accepted  the  sitoation,  as  they  were  indeed 
forced  to  do ;  and  all  now,  while  still  retaining  each  its  own  separate 
hierarchical  system,  acknowledge  the  Grand  Litma  of  Lb&sa  to  be 


the  head  of  the  IjAmaist  church,  in  that  he  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  powerfol  Bnddhist  deity  Avalokita.  And  they  too  adopted 
the  attraotiTe  theory  of  the  re-incamate  socceesion  and  divine 
reflexes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  real  facts  r^arding  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  theory  of  re-incarnate  LSmas,  as  the  whole 
question  has  been  purposely  obscured,  bo  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  antiquity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  arose  no  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  at  first  it  was  simply  a  scheme  to  secure  stability  for  the  stio- 
cession  to  the  headship  of  the  sect  against  electioneering  intrigues 
of  crafty  L&mas,  and  was,  at  first,  a  simple  re-incamation  theory  ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  orthodox  Bnddhist 
theory  of  re-birth  as  a  result  of  Karma,  for  the  Utter  is  never  con- 
fined in  one  channel.  On  the  contrary,  it  holds  that  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  head  l£ma  is  always  reborn  in  a  child,  who  haa  to  be 
found  by  oracular  sigQB,  and  duly  installed  in  the  vacant  chair;  and 
he  on  his  death  is  similarly  reborn,  and  to  oa  ad  tn/inifum. 
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thus  securing,  on  quasi-Buddhistic  principles,  continuous  suc- 
cession by  the  same  individual  through  successive  re^mbodiments. 
The  first  authentic  instance  of  re-incarnate  LSmas  which  I  can 
find  is  the  first  of  the  Grand  Lfimas  of  the  Ge-lufi^-pa,  namely,  Ge- 
den-4u\>.  Had  this  theory  been  invented  prior  to  TboA  K'apa's  death 
in  1417  A.D.,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  succession  to  TsoA 
K'apa  would  have  begun  with  an  infiint  re-incarnation.  But  we 
find  the  infant  re-incamationship  only  beginning  with  the  death  of 
Tsoid  K'apa's  successor,  namely,  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Ge-den-dub 
aforesaid ;  and  from  this  epoch  the  succession  to  the  Ge-lugrpa  Grand 
LSmaship  has  gone  on  according  to  this  theory.  As  the  practice 
worked  well,  it  was  soon  adopted  by  the  LSmas  of  other  sects,  and 
it  has  so  extended  that  now  nearly  every  great  monastery  has  its 
own  re-incarnate  LSma  as  its  chief,  and  some  have  several  of  these 
amongst  their  higher  officials. 

The  more  developed  or  expanded  theory,  however,  of  celestial 
LSma-reflexes,  which  ascribes  the  spirit  of  the  original  Lftma  to  an 
emanation  {Nirrndna  kdya^  or,  changeable  body)^  from  a  par- 
ticular celestial  Buddha  or  divine  Bodhisat,  who  thus  becomes 
incarnate  in  the  churqh,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much  later 
origin,  and  most  probably  the  invention  of  the  crafty  Dalai  Lfima 
ifTag-waA,  or  Gyal-wa  Na-pa,' about  150  years  later.  For,  previous 
to  the  time  when  this  latter  Grand  Lftma  began  to  consolidate 
his  newly-acquired  temporal  rule  over  Tibet,  no  authentic  records 
seem  to  exist  of  any  such  celestial  origin  of  any  Lftnuts,  and  the 
theory  seems  unknown  to  Indian  Buddhism.'  And  this  Dalai 
Lftma  is  known  to  have  taken  the  greatest  liberties  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  of  Tibet,  twisting  them  to  fit  in  with  his  divine 
pretensions,  and  to  have  shaped  the  Lftmaist  hierarchy  on  the  lines 
on  which  it  now  exists. 

This  Dalai  Jjftma,  Gyal-wa  iffa-pa,  is  the  first  of  these  celestial 
incarnate  Lftmas  which  I  can  find.  He  was  made,  or,  .fis  I  consider, 
made  himself,  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  most  popular  Bud- 
dhist divinity  possible,  namely,  Avalokita,  and  to  the  same  rank 
were  promoted  the  four  Grand  Lftmas  who  preceded  him,  and  who, 

1  Cf .  ani». 

>  Literally  **  Tlie  fifth  Jina."    Cf.  also  Pand.,  H^  Na  46. 

>  None  of  the  so-called  biographies  of  Ati^a  and  earlier  Indian  monks  contain- 
ing any  such  references  can  certainly  be  placed  earlier  than  this  period. 
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together  with  himself,  were  identified  with  the  most  famous  king 
of  Tibet,  to  wit,  SroA  Tsan  Gk^mpo,  thus  securing  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  his  rule,  and  justifying  his  exercise  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  and  to  ensure  prophetic  sanction  for  this  scheme 
he  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  the  mythical  so-called  history, 
Mani  kah-lbum.  It  was  then  an  easy  task  to  adjust  to  this  theory, 
with  retrospective  effect,  the  bygone  and  present  saints  who  were 
now  affiliated  to  one  or  other  of  the  celestial  BuddhasorBodhisats, 
as  best  suited  their  position  and  the  church.  Thus,  TsoA  K'apa, 
having  been  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Grand  Lama,  could  not 
be  Avalokitesvara,  so  he  was  made  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Bian- 
ju^ii,  or  ^'the  god  of  wisdom,"  on  whom,  also,  Atlfa  was 
affiliated  as  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the  Indian  monks  who 
had  visited  Tibet ;  and  so  also  King  Thi  SroA  Detsan,  for  his  aid 
in  founding  the  order  of  the  Lamas.  ^ 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Na-pa  was  the  author  of  the  re-in- 
carnate Lftma  theory  as  regards  Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  and  the 
so-called  double-hierarchy ;  for  an  examination  of  the  positive 
data  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  first  re-incamate  L&ma  of 
Tashi-lhunpo  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  this  Na-pa,  and  seven 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  kingship  of  Tibet 

Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  was  founded  in  1446  by  Oeden-dub, 
the  first  Grand  Ge-lug-pa  L&^u^  who  seems,  however,  to  have 
mostly  lived  and  to  have  died  at  De-pung. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  list  of  Tftshi  Grand  Lftmas  ^  that 
Geden-dub,  the  founder  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  contrary  to  the  current 
opinion  of  European  writers,  does  not  appear  as  a  TSshi  Lftma  at 
all.  This  official  list  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
biographies  of  these  Lftmas,*  clearly  shows  that  previous  to  the 
Lftma  who  is  number  two  of  the  Ust,  and  who  was  bom  during 
the  latter  end  of  Dalai  Lftma  Iffa-pa's  reign  as  aforesaid,  none 
of  the  Tashi-lhunpo  Lftmas  were  regarded  as  re-incarnations  at 
all.  The  first  on  this  list,  namely,  Lo-zaA  Gh'o-kyi  Gyal-ts'an, 
began  as  a  private  monk,  and  travelled  about  seeking  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  until  his  thirty-first  year  was  he 
promoted  to  the  abbotship,  and  then  only  by  election  and  on 


1  Presently  to  be  streti.  «- 

s  Some  of  which  have  been  translated  by  SasAT  {J,AJS.B^  1882»  98  $tq»). 
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account  of  distingoished  ability.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  death,  in  1614,  of  the  fourth  Grand  L&ma  of  the 
Oe-lug-pa  (named  Yon-tan),  whom  he  had  ordained,  he  was 
installed  in  the  abbotship  at  QSh-ldan  monastery,  and  in  1622,  at 
the  age  of  53,  he  initiated,  as  fifth  Grand  L&ma,  the  in&nt  Nn- 
pa,  who  was  then  seven  years  old,  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  Dalai  Lama. 

And  he  continued  to  be  the  spiritual  father  and  close  firiend  and 
adviser  of  ^a-pa,  and  seems  to  have  begun  those  political 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  cession  of  Tibet  to  his 
proUgS.  When  he  died,  in  1662,  his  spiritual  son  N'arpa^  who 
was  47  years  old,  and  had  been  22  years  in  the  kingship,  promptly 
re-incarnated  him,  and  also  made  him  out  to  be  his  own  spiritual 
father,  even  as  regards  the  divine  emanation  theory.  Thus  the 
new-bom  babe  wa^  alleged  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Avalokita's 
spiritual  fietther,  Amitftbha,  the  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light ;  and 
he  vras  given  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  of  the 
established  church.  This,  however,  merely  perpetuated  the  rela- 
tions which  had  actually  existed  between  these  two  Grand  L&mas 
as  father  and  son,  and  which  had  worked  so  well,  and  had  such 
obvious  political  advantages  in  providing  against  interregnums. 
/  In  the  hierarchical  scheme  of  succession  by  re-incarnate  L&mas, 


the  Lhasa  Grand  LUma,  who  wields  the  sovereign  power,  thus  gave 
himself  the  highest  place,  but  allotted  the  Tashi-lhunpo  Grand 
L&ma  a  position  second  only  to  his  own.  Below  these  come  the 
other  re-incarnate  L&mas,  ranking  according  to  whether  they  are 
regarded  to  be  re-embodiments  of  Indian  or  of  Tibetan  saints.  The 
former  class  are  called  **  the  higher  incarnations  "  or  Tul-Ku,^  and 
by  the  Mongols  KhutvJctu.  They  occupy  the  position  of  cardinals 
and  archbishops.  The  lowest  re-incarnate  L&mas  are  regarded 
as  re-embodiments  of  Tibetan  saints,  and  are  named  ordinary 
Tutrku  or  *^  Kvr^'o^**^  or  by  the  Mongols  Khublighan  or  Hobli- 
ghan ;  these  mostly  fill  the  post  of  abbots,  and  rank  one  degree 
higher  than  an  ordinary  non-re-incamate  abbot,  or  JCan-po^ 
who  has  been  selected  on  account  of  his  proved  abilities.    Most  of 


1  sPml-sihi. 

>  tKw-t^offS,  The  use  of  the  term  for  a  re-incarnate  Lama  seems  restricted  to 
Ladfik.  In  Tibet  proper  this  title  is  applied  to  any  sui^erior  LAma,  and  is  even 
iiscd  in  polite  society  to  laymen  of  position. 
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these  so-called  re-incaraate  Lamas  are  by  a  polite  fiction  credited 
with  knowing  all  the  past  life  and  deeds  of  individuals,  not  only  in 
the  present  life,  but  also  in  former  births. 

In  the  unreformed  sects,  where  the  priests  are  not  celibate,  the   i 
children  succeed  to  the  headship.     The  ordinary  hierarchical  dis-   I 
tinctionsof  grades  and  ranks  have  already  been  noted  in  describing 
the  organization  of  the  order. 

The  greatest  of  the  Lftma  hierarchs,  after  the  Grand  L&mas  of 
Lhasa  and  Tashi-lhunpo,  are  the  great  Mongolian  Lama  at  Urgya, 
the  Sas-kya  LSUna,  and  the  Dharma  RSja  of  Bhotan,  this  last 
being  practically  independent  of  Lhasa,  and  the  temporal  ruler  of 
BhotSn.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  female  incarnate 
goddess, ''  The  diamond  sow  '*  of  Yam-dok  Lake  monastery. 

The  following  list  of  Tibetan  popes,  the  Grand  L&mas  of  Lhasa, 
is  taken  from  the  printed  list.^  The  birth-dates  are  given  upon 
the  authority  of  a  reliable,  trustworthy  Lumaist  calculator.' 


List  op  Grand  (Dalai)  LXmas  or  Popes. 


Ho. 

Kane. 

Birth. 

DMtb. 

RMnariu. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1 

dGe-*dnn  grab-pa  

1891 

1476 

■• 

2 

dOe-'dun  %ya-mto'o 

1476 

1543 

3 

'bSod-nams       ,.        

1M3 
1589< 

1617 

1589 
1617 

1682 

4 

Yon-tan            ,,        

• 

6 

^ag-dbajk  blo-bflaA  rGja- 
nitfl'o 

Flint  •<  Dalai." 

6 

T8*aA8-dbyans  rOya-mto'o 

1683* 

1706 

Deposed  9c  murdered. 

7 

•Kal-bzan                  „ 

1708 

1758 

8 

'Jam-dpal                  „ 

1758 

1806* 

0 
10 

Ts*ul-K?ims 

1806« 

]8ir 

1816 
1837 

Seen  by  Manning. 

11 

inKWffrub              „ 

1837 

1856 

12 

T'rinlM 

1856 

1874 

18 

T'ub-bstan                ,, 

1876 

IVesent  pope. 

The  first  Grand  Lfima,  Oe-'dun-ijiub,  was  born  near  Sas-kya,  and 


I  The  modern  liit  precedes  the  historical  names  by  a  series  of  fifty  more  or  leas 
mythic  personages,  headed  by  Avalokita  himself. 

*  Lima  8*e-rab  Gya-ts'o,  of  the  Oe-lug-pa  monastery,  Daijiling. 

*  DasoootNS  {Lm  Mim^  etc^  p.  218)  gires  1588. 
«  Dbbo.  giTss  1688. 

*  OUier  aooounU  give  1798,  1803,  1806;  cf.  alio  KbPPBN*s  Lin,  i.,  286. 

*  Dmo.,  and  this  corresponds  with  Manning's  account  (Markh.,  865). 

*  Dno.  gives  1815. 
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not  fiur  from  the  site  whereon  he  afterwards  founded  Tashi-lhunpo. 
His  successors,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  fifth,  have  ahready  been 
referred  to  in  some  detail. 

On  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  sixth  Grand  Lfima  for  licen- 
tious living,  the  Tartar  king,  Gingkir  Khan,  appointed  to  Potala 
the  L&ma  of  C'ag-poh-ri,  named  NagwaA  Yesh^  Oya-mts'o,  into 
whom  the  sorcerers  alleged  that,  not  the  soul  but  the  breath  of 
the  former  Grand  Lftma  had  passed.  It  was  soon  announced, 
however,  that  the  sixth  Grand  L&ma  was  re-bom  in  the  town  of 
Lithang  as  E[al-zaA,  the  son  of  a  quondam  monk  of  De-pung 
monastery.  This  child  was  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  emperor, 
who  had  confirmed  the  nominee  of  the  Tartar  king,  until  the  war 
of  1720,  when  he  invested  him  with  spiritual  rule  at  Lhfisa ;  but 
again,  in  1728,  deposed  him,  as  he  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Tibet.  So  he  set  in  his  place  the  LSma  ^  Kiesri  "  Rim- 
poch'e,  of  the  Chotin  monastery,  four  days' journey  firom  LhSsa.^ 
He  seems  latterly  to  have  returned  to  power,  and  during  his  reign 
in  1749,  the  Chinese  put  his  temporal  vice-regent  to  death,  when 
the  people  flew  to  arms  and  massacred  the  Chinese.' 

The  ninth  is  the  only  Grand  LSma  of  Lh&sa  ever  seen  by  an 
Englishman.  He  was  seen  by  Manning  in  1811,  while  still 
a  child  of  six  years  pld.  Manning  relates  that :  *'  The  Lfima's 
beautiful  and  interesting  fiice  and  manner  engrossed  almost  all  my 
attention.  He  was  at  that  time  about  seven  years  old ;  had  the 
simple  and  unaffected  manners  of  a  well-educated  princely  child. 
His  £eu»  was,  I  thought,  poetically  and  affectingly  beautiful.  He 
was  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  beautiful  mouth  perpetu- 
ally unbending  into  a  graceful  smile,  which  illuminated  his  whole 
countenance.  Sometimes,  particularly  when  he  looked  at  me,  his 
smile  almost  approached  to  a  gentle  laugh.  No  doubt  my  grim 
beard  and  spectacles  somewhat  excited  his  risibility.  •  •  .  He 
enquired  whether  I  had  not  met  with  molestations  and  difficulties 
on  the  road,''  etc.'  This  child  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  assassi- 
nated, it  is  believed,  by  the  regent,  named  Si-Fan. 

The   tenth  Grand  Lfima  also  dying  during  his  minority,  and 


1  This  latter  Lima  was  in  power  at  Potala  in  1780  on  the  arrival  of  Horace  Della- 
penna,  from  whose  account  (Maskr.,  p.  821)  most  of  the  latter  details  have  been  taken. 
«  IM^  Ixv. 
>  im,,  p.  2M. 
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suspicions  being  aroused  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  regent, 
the  latter  was  deposed  and  banished  by  the  Chinese  in  1844,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  and  a  rising  of 
his  confederates  of  the  Sera  monastery  was  suppressed.^ 

The  eleventh  also  died  prematurely  before  attaining  his  majority, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  regent,  the  LSma  of 
Ten-gye-ling.  A  young  L&ma  of  De-pung,  named  Ba-deng,*  was 
appointed  regent,  and  he  banished  his  predecessor  **  Pe-chi,"  who 
had  befriended  Hue ;  but  proving  unpopular,  he  had  eventually  to 
retire  to  Pekin,  where  he  died.*  Pe-chi.died  about  1869,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  abbot  of  Gfih-ldan. 

The  twelfth  Grand  LSma  was  seen  in  1866  by  one  of  our 
Indian  secret  surveyors,  who  styles  him  a  child  of  about  thirteen, 
and  describes  him  as  a  fi&ir  and  handsome  boy,  who,  at  the 
reception,  was  seated  on  a  throne  six  feet  high,  attended  on  either 
side  by  two  high  rank  oflEicials,  each  swaying  over  the  child's  head 
bundles  of  peacock  feathers.  The  Grand  L&ma  himself  put  three 
questions  to  the  spy  and  to  each  of  the  other  devotees,  namely : 
"  Is  your  king  well  ?^  "  Does  your  country  prosper  ?  **  "  Are 
you  yourself  in  good  health  ?  "  He  died  in  1874,  and  his  death  is 
ascribed  to  poison  administered  by  the  regent,  the  Tengye-ling 
head  Lftma. 

The  thirteenth  is  still  (1894)  alive«  He  was  seen  in  1882  by 
Sarat  Oandra  Dfts,  whose  account  of  him  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  Tashi-lhunpo  Grand  LSmas  are  considered  to  be,  if  possible, 
holier  even  than  those  of  Lhasa,  as  they  are  less  contaminated 
with  temporal  government  and  worldly  politics,  and  more  famous 
for  their  learning,  hence  they  are  entitled  **  The  precious  great 
doctor,  or  Great  gem  of  learning  **  {Pan^Ji^en  Rvnrptheh'e)^^  or 
Oyal-gdn  •  Rvnrpthch^  or  **  The  precious  lordly  victor.**  The 
Sa-kya  Grand  Lftmas  had  been  called  **  Pan-ch'en,**  or  the  **  Great 
doctor  **  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  have  ceased  to  hold  the 


1  Hue,  U^  p.  ISS.    Thia  aoocmni  te  dkbeUorcd  by  Mr.  BCatbm,  JJLA  JL,  It.,  106. 

*  nw-^grm,  the  «•  gpU^  Bitimg  "  of  tlw  FtoodU.  p.  zzlr. 
BCarkh.|  xcril. 

«  Pan  if  a  oontractloii  for  the  ladfau  **  PmM^**  or  iMmed  ■cholar,  ftnd  r»f»-|M-fll'«  s 
rainm  or  gom,  or  predoui,  or  ia  MoofoUan  Iriini  or  Af^ni,  bonoe  ho  is  otllad  by 
Moi^olians  •*  Pui-ch'«n  Irtini.* 

■  Vulgarly  "  ^fvA^tfa." 


•f 
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title  since  the  era  of    the  Dalai  Lamas,  when  the  established 
church  appropriated  it  to  itself. 

The  following  list  of  *^  Tashi  "  lilmas  is  taken  from  that  printed 
at  the  monastery  itself.^ 

List  op  *^ Tashi"  Grand  Lamas. 


No. 

Name. 

1 

Birth. 

Doatli. 

Bemarfca. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

bLo-bzan  cli'os-kyi  rgyal-mts'an 
bLo-bxaA  ye-she  apalbcaA-po 
bLo-bzaA  dpal-ldan  ye-s'ea 

rJe-bstan  oahi  fiiroa 
rJe-dpaMoan  ch'os-kyi  grags-pa) 
b«tan-pahi  dbaA  p'y^g               ) 

•••               •••               •••               •••               •••               •#• 

A.D. 
1569 
1663 
1738* 

1781 
1854 
1883 

A.D. 
1662 
1737 
1780 

1854 
1882 

Boffle's  friend,  installed 

1743. 
Seen  by  Tamer. 

Died  in  Angnat. 

Installed  last  week  of 
February,  1888. 

The  third  Tashi  LSma  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Bogle,  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  European  who  had  the  advantage  of  close  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  of  the  Grand  LSmas.  Mr.  Bogle 
gives  us  a  delightful  glimpse  into  the  amiable  character  of  this 
holy  man.' 

**  The  LSma  was  upon  his  throne,  formed  of  wood  carved  and  gilt, 
with  some  cushions  about  it,  upon  which  he  sat  cross-legged.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  mitre-shaped  cap  of  yellow  broad-cloth  with  long 
bars  lined  with  red  satin ;  a  yellow  cloth  jacket,  without  sleeves ; 
and  a  satin  mantle  of  the  same  colour  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 


1  The  official  list  is  entitled  puk'tku-fj^ren  rim-pa  Uar  byoH-pa-iU,  end  gives  no  dates. 
It  ends  witli  No.  3  of  my  list  as  aboye,  and  extends  the  list  backwards  to  ten 
additional  names,  beginning  with  the  somewhat  mythical  disciple  of  Buddha,  Sn-bhuti ; 
and  indudiiig  legendary  Indian  personages  as  re-incarnations,  as  well  as  the  following  six 
Tibetans,  tlie  fourth  of  which  is  usually  held  to  be  the  first  of  tlie  Tashl-Ihunpo  Grand 
Lamas.  As,  however,  Ttishi-lhunpo  was  only  built  in  1446,  only  Uio  latter  two  of  tliis  list 
could  be  contemporary  with  it,  and  as  is  noted  in  the  text,  their  biographies  show  that 
they  were  ordinary  monks  who  held  no  high  post,  if  any  at  all,  at  Tashilhmipo. 
SuppiJfBNTABY  List  of  So-callbd  Pan-ch'kn  Grand  LAmas. 

1.  ICnff-pa  Ikat-btMUf  of  i^fa-nag  monastery. 

2.  Sd'tk^  Pattdita  (1182-1252). 

3.  gYuH-BioH  rdctye  dpal  (1284-1876). 

4  mK'as-sgrub  dUe-letfs-djMl  zang-po  (1885-1489). 

6.  TMn-ch'en'bSod'Hams  p*yoff$  kyi-fflaii'po  (1488-1605) 

6.  dben-sa-pa  blo-bxan  IktH-t/ruh  (16(M&-1670). 
«  At  "Tashi-tzay,"  N.E.  of  Tasbi-lhunpo  (M.,  p.  92). 
>  Loe.  ciL,  p.  88. 
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On  one  side  of  him  stood  his  physicyin  with  a  bundle  of  perfumed 
sandal-wood  rods  burning  in  his  hand;  on  the  other  stood  his 
So^pan  Ohwmbo  ^  or  cup-bearer.  I  laid  the  governor's  presents 
before  him,  delivering  the  letter  and  pearl  necklace  into  his  own 
hands,  together  with  a  white  Pelong  handkerchief  on  my  own  part, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  received  me  in  the 
most  engaging  manner.  I  was  seated  on  a  high  stool  covered  with 
a  carpet.  Plates  of  boiled  mutton,  boiled  rice,  dried  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, sugar,  bundles  of  tea,  sheeps'  carcasses  dried,  etc.,  were  set 
before  me  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  lAma  drank 
two  or  three  dishes  of  tea  along  with  us,  asked  us  once  or  twice 
to  eat,  and  threw  white  Pelong  handkerchiefs  on  our  necks  at 
retiring. 

*'  After  two  or  three  visits,  the  Lama  used  (except  on  holidays) 
to  receive  me  without  any  ceremony,  his  head  uncovered,  dressed 
only  in  the  large  red  petticoat  which  is  worn  by  all  the  gylongs, 
red  Bulgar  hide  boots,  a  yellow  cloth  vest  with  his  arms  bare,  and 
a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  thrown  around  his  shoulder.  He  sat  some- 
times in  a  chair,  sometimes  on  a  bench  covered  with  tiger  skins, 
and  nobody  but  8o-pon  ChwmJbo  present.  Sometimes  he  would 
walk  with  me  about  the  room,  explain  to  me  the  pictures,  make 
reinarks  on  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  etc.  For,  although  venerated 
as  G-od's  vicegerent  through  all  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  omniscience,  and  with  many  other 
divine  attributes,  he  throws  aside  in  conversation  all  the  awful 
part  of  his  character,  accommodates  himself  to  the  weakness  of  ^ 
mortals,  endeavours  to  make  himself  loved  rather  than  feared,  and 
behaves  with  the  greatest  a£bbility  to  everybody,  especially  to 
strangers. 

'  **  Teshu  Lftma  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  low  stature,  and 
though  not  corpulent,  rather  inclining  to  be  fat.  His  complexion 
is  fiedrer  than  that  of  most  of  the  Tibetans,  and  his  arms  are  as 
white  as  those  of  a  European ;  his  hair,  which  is  jet  black,  is  cut 
very  short ;  his  beard  and  whiskers  never  above  a  nionth  long ; 
his  eyes  are  small  and  black.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  smiling  and  good-humoured.    His  &ther  was  a  Tibetan,  his 


1  He  lield,  aooording  to  Turner  (p.  246),  tlie  second  rank  in  tlie  court  ot  the  Taslil 
Lima,  and  waa  by  birth  a  Mancliu  Tartar.  He  was  tlien  only  about  twenty-two 
yean  of  age. 
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mother  a  near  relation  of  ttie  B&jas  of  Ladak.  From  her  he 
learned  the  Hindustani  language,  of  which  he  has  a  moderate 
knowledge,  and  is  fond  of  speaking  it.  His  disposition  is  open, 
candid,  and  generous.  He  is  extremely  merry  and  entertaining 
in  conversation,  and  tells  a  pleasant  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
humour  and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  in  his  character 
those  defects  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity,  but  he  is  so 
universally  beloved  that  I  had  no  success,  and  not  a  man  could 
find  in  his  heart  to  speak  ill  of  him.    .... 

*'  Among  the  other  good  qualities  which  Teshu  lilma  possesses 
is  that  of  charity,  and  he  has  plenty  of  opportunities  of  exercising 
it.  The  country  swarms  with  beggars,  and  the  Lftma  entertains 
besides  a  number  of  fakirs  (religious  mendicants),  who  resort 
hither  from  India.  As  he  speaks  their  language  tolerably  well 
he  every  day  converses  with  them  from  his  windows,  and  picks  up 
by  this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  and  govern- 
ments of  Hindiistan.  •  •  •  He  gives  them  a  monthly  allowance 
of  tea,  butter,  and  fiour,  besides  money,  and  often  bestows  some- 
thing considerable  upon  them  at  their  departure.  The  Gosains 
who  are  thus  supported  at  the  Lima's  expense  may  be  in  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  about  thirty  Musulman  fakirs. 
For  although  the  genius  of  the  religion  of  Muhamad  is  hostile  .to 
that  of  the  Lftma,  yet  he  is  possessed  of  much  Christian  charity, 
and  is,  free  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which,  next  to  ambition 
and  avarice,  have  opened  the  most  copious  source  of  human 
misery.**  And  observing  the  universal  esteem  in  which  the 
Grand  Lftma  is  held  by  the  monks  and  people,  the  looks  of 
veneration  mixed  with  joy  with  which  he  is  always  regarded, 
Mr.  Bogle  adds  '^  one  catches  affection  by  sympathy,  and  I 
could  not  help,  in  some  measure,  feeling  the  same  emotions 
with  the  Lftma's  votaries,^  and  I  will  confess  I  never  knew  a 
man  whose  manners  pleased  me  so  much,  or  for  whom,  upon 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  had  half  the  heart's  liking."  ' 

This  Grand  Lftma,  soon  after  Bogle's  departure,  died  of  small- 
pox. He  had,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
set  out  for  Pekin,  attended  by  1,500  troops  and  followers,  and 
sumptuous  provision  was  made  for  his  comfort  during  the  whole 

^  Op,  cii^  p.  95.  •  p.  188. 
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of  the  long  journey  in  Chinese  territory.  The  emperor  met  him 
at  Sining,  several  weeks'  march  from  Pekin,  and  advanced  about 
forty  paces  from  his  throne  to  receive  him,  and  seated  him  on  the 
topmost  cushion  with  himself  and  at  his  right  hand.  To  the  great 
grief  of  the  empress  and  the  Chinese  the  Lama  was  seized  with 
small-pozy  and  died  on  November  12th,  1780.  His  body,  placed  in 
a  golden  coffin,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  at  Tashi-lhunpo.^ 
His  successor,  while  still  an  infant  of  about  eighteen  months, 
was  seen  by  Captain  Turner  as  the  envoy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  remarkable  interview  took  place  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Terpa-ling.'  He  found  the  princely  child,  then  aged 
eighteen  months,  seated  on  a  throne  of  silk  cushions  and  hangings 
about  four  feet  high,  with  his  father  and  mother  standing  on  the 
left  hand.  Having  been  informed  that  although  unable  to  speak 
he  could  understand.  Captain  Turner  said  'Hhat  the  governor- 
general  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  decease  in  China,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and  continued  to  lament  his 
absence  from  the  world  until  the  cloud  that  had  overcast  the 
happiness  of  this  nation  was  dispelled  by  his  re-appearance.  •  .  . 
The  governor  anxiously  wished  that  he  might  long  continue  to 
illumine  the  world  by  his  presence,  and  was  hopeful  that  the 
friendship  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  them  would 

not  be  diminished "     The  infant  looked  steadfastly 

at  the  British  envoy,  with  the  appearance  of  much  attention, 
and  nodded  with  repeated  but  slow  motions  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  understood  every  word.  He  was  silent  and  sedat'e, 
his  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  envoy,  and  he  conducted 
himself  with  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum.  He  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  children  Captain  Turner  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
grew  up  to  be  an  able  and  devout  ruler,  delighting  the  Tibetans 
with  his  presence  for  many  yeare,  and  dying  at  a  good  old  age.' 
He  is  described  by  Hue  *  as  of  fine  majestic  firame,  and  astonishing 
vigour  for  his  advanced  age,  which  was  then  about  sixty. 


>  Or%€fdal  Reperionf^  ii^  p.  146 ;  and  Mabmham,  p.  90S. 

*  On  the  4th  December,  1788. 

i  TuBMm*8  Bmhaui/^  etc  The  new  TMhi  LAma  wm  installed  in  October,  1784,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Dalai  Lima,  the  Chinese  Bfinister  or  Ambea,  the  Oesub  Rimboc'e,  and 
the  beads  of  all  the  monastery  in  Tibet,  as  described  by  Purangir  Ooeain,  the  native 
agent  of  the  Warren  Hastings,  M.,  Ixzr. 

«  ii.,  167. 
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The  Mongolian  hierarch  at  UrgyaF-Kuren,  in  the  Kbalka  country, 
18  called  *^  His  holy  reverence/'  or  Je-'tawn  Da/m^pa^^  ^  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  incarnation  of  the  celebrated  historian  L&ma,  Tara- 
natha,  whO|  it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  the  Sa-kya  sect,  which 
had  identified  itself  with  Mongolian  L&maism,  having  introduced 
the  religion  there  and  given  the  translations  of  the  gospels. 
Urgya  monastery  was  doubtless  founded  by  the  Sa-kyarpa.  However 
this  may  be,  on  the  development  of  the  reincarnate  Lftma  theory, 
the  Khalka*  Mongols  fixed  upon  TSranfttha  as  the  source  of  the 
re-incarnations  for  their  chief  hierarch.  And  the  Dalai  Lftma, 
Nag-pa,  who  had  climbed  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Mongols,  had  to  accept  the  high  position  thus  accorded  to  T&ra- 
natha,  whom  he  detested,  but  he,  or  one  of  his  early  successorSi 
converted  the  monastery  into  a  G-e-lug-pa  institution. 

The  hierarch,  Je-tsun  Dam-pa,  was  the  most  powerful  person  in 
the  whole  of  Mongolia  '  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi 
(1662-1723),  and  had  his  headquarters  at  Koukou-Khoton,  or 
"  Blue  town,"  beyond  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  river,  when  the 
Khalkas  quarrelled  with  the  Kalmuks  or  Sleuths  and  escaped  into 
territory  under  Chinese  protection.  The  Kalmuks  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  and  his  brother,  the  prince  Tuschetu- 
Khan,  which  of  course  the  emperor  refused,  and  sought  the 
mediation  of  the  Dalai  Lftma.  But  the  latter,  or,  rather,  his  regent 
(Tis-ri),  for  he  had  been  defunqt  for  seven  years,  to  the  emperor's 
surprise,  advised  the  delivering  up  of  these  two  princes,  and  such 
a  decision  was,  perhaps,  the  first  sign  to  him  of  the  great  fraud 
which  was  being  enacted  as  Lhftsa.  To  make  matters  worse,  when 
the  emperor  was  warring  with  the  Kalmuks  **  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Je-tsun  Dam-pa,  and  owing  to  some  fancied  want  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  man,  one  of  the  emperor's  officers  drew  his  sword 
and  killed  him.  This  violence  caused  a  tumult,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  announced  that  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  had  reappeared 
among  the  Khalkas,  who  threatened  to  avenge  his  former  death. 
The  emperor  engaged  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  Dalai 


1  rJe-bt8un-gdam-pa. 

s  The  Klialkas,  bo  called  after  the  Klialka  river,  are  the  representatiTes  of  tlie 
Mongol  or  Yuen  dynasty  of  China,  founded  by  Jingis  and  Kubilai  Khan,  and  driven 
from  the  throne  in  18G8.— Markh.,  p.  xlix. 

s  .KoFFBN,  ii.,  178. 
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Lama,  who  suoceeded  in  pacifying  the  Khalkas*  But  it  was 
arranged  that  the  future  births  of  the  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  should  be 
found  in  Tibet|  so  that  the  Khalkas  might  not  again  have  a  sym- 
pathizing fellow-countryman  as  their  high-priest."  ^ 

His  ^'  re-incarnation  "  is  now  always  found  in  central  or  western 
Tibet.  The  present  one  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  bazaar 
(S'ol)  of  Lh&sa  city,  and  to  be  the  eighth  of  the  series.  He  is 
educated  at  the  De-pung  monastery  as  a  Gre-lug-pa  Lama ;  but  the 
present  one  was  carried  off,  when  four  or  five  years  of  age,  to 
Urga,  accompanied  by  a  Lama  of  De-pung  as  tutor.  A  complete 
list  of  these  hierarchs  and  fuller  historical  information  in  regard  to 
them  is  much  needed.^ 

The  Sa-kya  hierarchs,  as  we  have  seen,  were  once  extremely 
powerful  and  almost  de  facto  kings  of  Tibet.  Although  the 
Sa-kya  hierarch  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  established  church,  he  stiU 
retains  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  unre- 
formed  sects,  and  is  now  regarded  by  the  Kifi-ma-pa  as  their 
head  and  an  incarnation  of  the  G-uru  himself,  and  as  such  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lhfisa.  Sa-kya  was  founded,  as  we 
saw,  by  Kungah  Ni&-po,  bom  in  1090  A.D.,  and  became  famous 
under  Sa-kya  Pan<jUtA|  bom  1180,  and  his  nephew  was  the  first  of 
the  great  hierarchs. 

The  list  of  the  earlier  Sa-kya  hierarchs,  whose  most  prosperous 
era  was  from  1270  to  1340,  is  as  follows  * : — 

List  of  SA-KYA  HIERARCHS. 


1.  SaA-kya  bsan-po. 

2.  S'aA-btBun. 
8.  Ban-dKAr-po. 

4.  GhyaJi-rin  bsKyos-pa. 
6.  Kun*g8*an. 

6.  g9AA-dbftn. 

7.  Chah-rdor. 

5.  AA-len. 
0.  Legs-pa-dpal. 

10.  Sen-ge-dpaL 

11.  'Od-cer-dpal. 

Its  head  I/ama  is  still  called  by  the  unreformed  Lamas  *^  Sa-kya 


12.  *Od-ftcr-«cii-gc. 
18.  Kun-rin. 

14.  Don-yod  dpal. 

15.  Yon-btsun. 

16.  'Od-ser  Seii-ge  II. 

17.  rOyal-ya  Saii-po. 

18.  Dban-p*yng-dpal. 
10.  bSod-Nam-dpal. 

20.  rOyab-ra-Taan-po  IL 

21.  dBan-btoun. 


1  Markham's  Tibtt,  xlix. 

>  For  an  account  of  tlie  Journey  of  tlie  present  hierarch  from  Lhiaa  to  Urga,  see 
Peking  OatitU  for  1874,  pp.  (W,  74  and  124  (Shanghai  abstract  1875).  The  new  incama* 
tion  met  by  the  Abb4  Rue  in  1844,  Joumejring  from  Urga  to  Lhiaa  appeara  to  hare 
been  the  ierentli. 

s  Cf.  alio  list  by  SAWAiro  Sstsbk,  p.  121 ;  C*>ma,  Or^  186;  Koppm,  ii.,  105;  Saaat, 
J,A,3.B,.  1881, p.  240. 
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Pan-ch'en."^  The  succession  is  hereditary;  but  between  &ther  and 
son  intervenes  the  brother  of  the  reigning  Uma  and  uncle  of  the 
successor,  so  as  to  secure  an  adult  as  holder  of  the  headship. 

The  Bhot&n  hierarchy  is  still  a  strong  one  and  combines  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  country.  It  ousted  all  rival  sects  from  the 
land,  so  that  now  it  has  its  own  sect,  namely,  the  southern  Duk-pa 
form  of  the  Kar-gyu-fMi.  According  to  Mr.  (Sir  Ashley)  Eden,  the 
Bhotftnese  only  overran  the  country  about  three  centuries  ago, 
displacing  the  then  natives,  who  are  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  Koch  Bihar.  The  invaders  were  Tibetan  soldiers,  over  whom 
a  L&ma  named  ^^Dupgani  Sheptun"  acquired  paramount  influence 
as  Dharma  R£ja.  On  his  death  the  spirit  of  the  Sheptun  became 
incarnate  in  a  child  at  Lhfisa,  who  was  conveyed  to  BhotSn.  When 
this  child  grew  up  he  appointed  a  regent  for  temporal  concerns, 
called  Deb  KSja,'  but  this  latter  office  seems  to  have  lapsed  long 
ago,  and  the  temporal  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  governors 
(Pen-lo)  of  the  country. 

The  head  L&ma  is  held  to  be  re-incarnate,  and  is  named  LSma 
Rin-po-ch'e,  also  ^^The  religious  king"  or  Dharma  Raja.  His 
hat,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,'  bears 
the  badge  of  cross  thunderbolts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spiked 
thunderbolt,  typical  not  only  of  his  mystical  creed,  but  also  of  the 
thunder  dragon  (Dug),  which  gives  its  name  to  his  sect — the 
Dug-pa.  His  title,  as  engraved  on  his  seal  figured  by  Hooker,* 
describes  him  as  ^^  Chief  of  the  Realm,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Equal  to  Sarasvati  in  learning.  Chief  of  all  the  Buddhas,  Head 
Expounder  of  the  Sastras,  Caster  out  of  Devils,  Most  Learned 
in  the  Holy  Laws,  An  Avatar  of  Grod,  Absolver  of  Sins,  and 
Head  of  the  Best  of  all  Religions." 

List  of  thb  BHOTAN  HIERAROHS. 


1.  iffag-dbaA  rnam   rgyal   bdud   'jom- 

rdorje. 

2.  „       n      'Jig-med  ita«8-pa. 

5.  „       „      ch'oe-kyi  rgyal  mtBhan. 
4-    •»        »»      'jig  med  dkMtn  po. 

6.  „        n     Shakya  sen  ge. 

6.    „       ,1      'jam  dbyans  rgyal  mta'an. 


7.  J^ag-dbaii  ch'oa  kyi  dbaA  p*ug. 

8.  n       ft     'jig-med  rtaga-pa  (second 

re-incarnation). 
0.    »»       M      'jig-med  rtags  norbu. 
10.    M       .1  n         n  ch'os-rgyal— 

the  present  Great  Bho- 
tin  Lama  in  1S92. 


1  He  is  entitled  by  Turner  (op,  eit.,  p.  315)  **  Qongoso  Rimbochhe." 

*  Kept.  of.  Marks.,  p.  Iv. 

*  The  figure  is  from  a  photo  of  a  Bhotin  Lama,  and  the  hat  is  that  of  the  present 
(ISdS)  Grand  Lftma  of  Bhotin. 

*  Himal,  Jourifi. 


I* 
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Each  of  these  Grand  Lamas  has  a  separate  biographer  (or  Tuvn^ 
far).  The  first,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grand  Lama 
Sonam  Gya-tshd,  seems  to  have  been  married ;  the  rest  are  celi- 
bate. A  celebrated  L&ma  of  this  Dug-pa  sect  was  named  Mi* 
pam  ch'os-Kyi  gyal-po. 

The  Dharma  R&ja  resides,  at  least  in  summer,  at  the  fort  of  Ta- 
shi-ch'o.  The  palace  is  a  large  stone  building,  with  the  chief 
house  seven  storeys  high,  described  and  figured  by  Turner  and 
others.     Here  live  over  five  hundred  monks. 

Bogle  describes  the  L&ma  of  his  day  as  *'  a  thin,  sickly-looking 
man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.''  ^ 

He  exercises,  I  am  informed,  some  jurisdiction  over  Lamas  in 
Nepal,  where  his  authority  is  officially  recognized  by  the  Gorkha 
government. 

The  number  of  the  lesser  spiritual  chiefs  held  to  be  re-embodied 
L&ma  saints  is  stated*  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  which  * 
thirty  are  in  Tibet  (twelve  being  ^^Shaburuft"),  nineteen  in  north 
Mongolia,  fifty-seven  in  south  Mongolia,  thirty-five  in  Kokonor, 
five  in  Ghiamdo  and  the  Tibetan  portion  of  Sze-ch'wan,  and  four- 
teen at  Pekin.  But  this  much  under-estimates  the  number  in 
Tibet. 

Amongst  the  re-embodied  Lamas  in  western  Tibet  er  Tsang 
are  Seft-c'en-Rin-po-ch'e,'  Ya^in  Lho-pa,  Billuft,  Lo-ch'en,  Kyi- 
zar,  Tiiiki,  De-ch'an  Alig,  KaAla,  Koft  (at  Phagri).  In  Kham,  Tu, 
Ch'amdo,  Derge,  etc. 

The  L&maist  metropolitan  at  Pekin  is  called  by  the  Tibetans 
**  ICafi-skya,"  a^d  is  considered  an  incarnation  of  Bol-pahi  Doije. 
His  portrait  is  given  in  the  annexed  figure.  He  dates  his  spiritual 
descent  from  a  dignitary  who  was  called  to  Pekin  during  the  reign 


1  Mabsh.,  p.  97. 

*  In  the  Sheng  Wia  Kl«  and  registered  by  the  Colonial  Board  at  PeUn.  (Matbb) 
JM.A.8,f  ▼!.,  p.  307. 

*  The  last  re-incamate  Lima  bearing  thia  title,  and  the  tutor  of  the  Taahi  Grand 
L&ma,  was  beheaded  about  1886  for  harbouring  eurreptitiously  Sarat  G.  Dae,  who  ia 
regarded  at  an  Bnglieh  tpy ;  and  although  the  bodies  of  hit  predcceeeon  were  oon* 
tidered  divine  and  are  preserved  in  golden  domes  at  Taahi*lhunpo,  his  headless  trunk 
was  thrown  ignominimisly  into  a  river  to  the  8.W.  of  Llilsa,  near  the  fort  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned.  On  account  of  his  violent  death,  and  under  such 
drcumstances,  this  re-incarnation  is  said  to  have  ceased.  From  the  gUmpse  got  of 
him  in  Sarat's  narrative  and  in  his  great  popularity,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
amiable  man. 

R  2 
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of  K'aiig  Hi,  [irobably  about  1090-1700  a.d.,  and  entnmted  with 
the  eiiiiiei-oi'K  confidence  as  his  i-eligioug  vicegerent  for  inner 
ftlongolin.' 

In    Irfidrik   only  four   moniuiteries   have   i-esideiit   re-incRrnnte 

hjiinns  or  A'lt-s'o.     Although  they  are  of  tlie  red  sect,  these  head 

Lrunas  are  said  to   be 

educated  at  Lliasa. 

The  present  (1803)  i-e- 

incarnnte    Li'irna   of 

!^pitak,  the  seventeenth 

of  the  series^in  thuR  de- 

scrihe{l    by    Captain 

KauiBay.*     "A  youth, 

2(i  years  of  age,  who 

lately    returned    from 

LbiiRn,   where   he    liad 

been  for  14  yearn,     lie 

was  handsomely  dressed 

in  B   robe   made  of  a 

L>articular  kind  of  dark 

golden  -  coloured     and 

yellow    embroidered 

China  silk,  wbicJi  none 

but    great    ]>erRonageB 

are    allowed    to   wear, 

and  he  had  on  Chinese 

long   boots,   which    he 

rlid  nol  remove  when  he  entered  the  house.     His  head  and  face 

were    closely    shaved,   and    one   arm    was    bare.     On    entering 

the  room  he  bowed,  and  then  presented  the  customary  '  scarf  of 

salutation,'  which  I  accepte<l.     He  impressed  me  very  favourably; 

hi!<  manner  and  general  ap|)earance  was  su|ierior  to  anything  1  had 

seen  among  other  Irilmas  or  jieople  of  Jjadfik," 

In  Sikbini,  where  few  Lamas  are  celibate  and  where  the  La- 
bi-ang  liuma  is  Mie  nominal  head  of  the  fraternity  with  the  title 
of  "  Lord  protector"  (aKyab  «i(ion),  the  fiction  of  re-incarnation 
was  only  practised  in  regaitl  to  the  Pemiongcbi  and  La-brang 

f  Z.Kil.  I'AMi.Nii.  f.3.  "»/..  f.'r.,  |i.  119.  ■  After  (iriiiiwcdol. 
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monasterieSy  bat  has  ceased  for  several  generations.  In  Sikhim, 
too,  the  same  tendency  to  priest-kingship  cropped  out.  Several 
of  the  Sikhim  kings  were  also  Limas ;  and  when  the  king  was 
not  a  monk,  the  LEmas  retained  most  of  the  temporal  power 
in  their  hands ;  and  the  first  king  of  Sikhim  was  nominated  by 
the  pioneer  L&mas ;  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty,  a 
descendant  of  the  religions  king,  Thi-Sroft  Detsan,  one  of  the 
foonders  of  Lamaism,  was  canonized  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Buddhist  god,  Manju^ii. 

The  female  re-incamation,  the  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Yamdok  lake,  who  is  considered  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess 
Vajra  vardh%  or  **  The  diamond  sow,^  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bogle  ^ :  **  The  mother  went  with  me  into  the  apartment  of  Durjay 
Paumo,  who  was  attired  in  a  gylong*s  dress,  her  arms  bare  from  the 
shoulders,  and  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  low  cushion.  She  is  also 
the  daughter  of  the  L&ma*s  (Tashi)  brother,  but  l^y  a  different 
wife.  She  is  about  seven  and  twenty,  with  small  Chinese  features, 
delicate,  though  not  regular  fine  eyes  and  teeth ;  her  complexion 
lair,  but  wan  and  sickly ;  and  an  expression  of  languor  and  melan- 
choly in  her  countenance,  which  I  believe  is  occasioned  by  the 
joyless  life  that  she  leads.  She  wears  her  hair,  a  privilege  granted 
to  no  other  vestal  I  have  seen ;  it  is  combed  back  without  any 
ornament,  and  falls  in  tresses  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  Chor^wa 
(touch),.Uke  the  L&mas',  is  supposed  to  convey  a  blessing,  and  I  did 
not  fail  to  receive  it.  Durjay  Paumo  spoke  little.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  cured  her  of  a  complaint  she  had  long  been  subject  to,  used  to 
be  there  almost  every  day." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  new  re-embodi- 
ments or  re-births  of  the  hierarchs  are  discovered.  On  the  death 
of  a  re-incarnate  L&ma  his  spirit  is  believed  to  flit  into  the  soul  of 
some  unknown  infiuit  who  is  bom  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the 
Lama.  The  mode  of  determining  the  child  who  has  been  so 
favoured  is  based  upon  the  practice  followed  in  regard  to  the  Grand 
Lama  of  LhSsa,  which  we  will  now  describe. 

Sometimes  the  pontiff,  before  he  dies,  indicates  the  particular 
place  and  even  the  fiimily  in  which  he  will  be  re-bom,  but  the 
usual  practice  is  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  the  likely  male 


>  Mabkh.,  p.  100. 
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infants  who  have  been  born  under  miraculous  portents  just  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Lama,  and  with  prayer  and  worship  to  ballot 
a  selected  list  of  names,  which  are  written  hy  a  committee  of 
Lamas  on  slips  of  paper  and  pat  into  a  golden  jug,  and  then  amid 
constant  prayer,  usually  by  117  selected  pure  I^mas,  to  draw  by 
lot  in  relays,  and  extending  over  31  to  71  days,  one  of  these,  which 
IB  the  name  of  the  new  incarnation.  •  As,  however,  the  Pekin 


TisTura  A  Claiiukt  to  thb  Oiund  Liiusuii'.  > 

court  is  believed  to  influence  the  selection  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  state  oracle  of  NS-ch'ub  has  latterly  superseded  the 
old  practice,  and  the  present  G-rand  LSma  was  selected  by  this 
oracle.  LSma  Ugyen  Gya-t8h6  relates*  that  the  present  Na-ch'uft 
oracle  prophesied  disaster  in  the  shape  of  a  monster  appearing  as 
-  the  Dalai  Lfima,  if  the  old  practice  were  continued.  On  the  other 
hand  he  foretold  that  the  present  Dalai  would  be  found  by  a  pious 
monk  in  person,  and  that  his  discovery  would  he  accompanied  with 
"horse  neighings."  The  "pious  monk"  proved  to  be  the  head 
IiSma  of  GAh-ldon  mooaetery,  who  was  sent  by  the  oracle  to  Ghukor- 

1  After  Hue.  >  A«.  nV.,  pan.  &9;  ct.  aUo  HDc.ii.,  197. 
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gye,  where  he  dreamed  that  he  was  to  look  in  the  lake  called  Lha- 
moi-lamtsho  for  the  future  Dalai.  He  looked,  and  it  is  said  that^ 
pictured  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  he  saw  the  infant  Dalai  Lftma 
and  his  parents,  with  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  and  that  at 
that  instant  his  horse  neighed.  Then  the  monk  went  in  search 
of  the  real  child,  and  found  him  in  Kongtoi,  in  the  house  of  poor 
but  respectable  people,  and  recognized  him  as  the  child  seen  in 
the  lake.  After  the  boy  (then  a  year  old)  had  passed  the  usual 
ordeal  required  of  infants  to  test  their  power  to  recognize  the 
property  of  the  previous  Dalai  L&ma,  he  was  elected  as  spiritual 
head  of  Tibet. 

These  infant  candidates,  who,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
intelligence,  or  certain  miraculous  signs,'  have  been  selected 
from  among  the  many  applicants  put  forward  by  parents  for 
this,  the  highest  position  in  the  land,  may  be  bom  anywhere 
in  Tibet.*  They  are  subjected  to  a  solemn  test  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  the  chief  Tibetan  re-incamate  Lamas,  the  great  lay 
officers  of  state,  and  the  Chinese  minister  or  Amban.  The  in- 
&nt8  are  confronted  with  a  duplicate  collection  of  rosaries,  dorjes, 
etc.,  aiid  that  one  particular  child  who  recognizes  the  properties 
of  the  deceased  L&ma  is  believed  to  be  the  real  re-embodiment. 

To  ensure  accuracy  the  names  are  written  as  aforesaid,  and  each 
slip  encased  in  a  roll  of  paste  and  put  in  a  vase,  and,  after  prayer, 
they  are  formally  drawn  by  lot  in  front  of  the  image  of  the 
emperor  of  China,'  and  the  Chinese  minister,  the  Amban,  unrolls 
the  paste  and  reads  out  the  name  of  the  elect,  who  is  then  hailed, 
as  the  great  God  Avalokita  incamate,  hence  to  rule  over  Tibet. 
An  intimation  of  the  event  is  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  it  is  duly 
acknowledged  by  him  with  much  formality,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment and  ordination  are  all  duly  recorded  in  like  manner. 

Interesting  details  of  the  ceremonies  as  well  as  of  the  prominent 
part  played  by  China  in  regulating  the  pontifical  succession,  have 


1  Circumstantial  stories  are  told  of  such  applicants  to  the  effect,  that  when  ohly  a 
few  months  old  the  infants  hare  obtained  the  power  of  speech  for  a  few  moments  and 
informed  their  parents  that  the  Limas  have  left  Potala  to  come  and  daim  tliem. 

*T1ie  distant  villages  of  Oada,  souUi-west  of  Darchhendo  (Ta-chhien  Lu)  and 
Lithang,  liare  each  produced  a  Dalai  Lima. 

>  Tlie  emperor  Pure  Kien  Lung,  wlio  died  1796,  since  his  ftnal  subjugation  of  Tibet, 
has  continued  to  receive  homage  even  posthumously  as  sovereign  of  the  country. 
(Maboo  p.,  toe.  etf.,  £.,  p.  290.) 
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been  sapplied  by  Mr.  Mayers'  from  tbe  original  Chinese  docu- 
ment of  Meng  Pao,  the  senior  Amban  at  Lhllsa,  and  from  which 
the  following  historic  extract  is  made  by  way  of  illustration : — 

I.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  9th  day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  20th 
year  of  Tao  Kwang  (January -dOth,  1841),  reporting  that,  on  institutijug 
an  investigation  among  young  children  for  the  embodiment  of  Dalai 
Lima,  miraculous  signs,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  have  been  verified, 
which  is  laid  in  a  respectful  memorial  before  the  Sacred  Glance. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appearance  of  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai 
Lima,  it  has  already  been  reported  to  your  majesty  that  a  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  KM6-tan-si-leu-t'u-sa-ma-ti  Bakhshi  re- 
porting the  diripatch  of  natives  in  positions  of  dignity  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  with    reference  to  four  young  children  bom  of 
Tibetan  parents,  respectively  at  Sang-ang-k'itth-teung  in  Tibet,  the 
tribal ty  of  K'ung-sa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ta-tsien-lu  in  Sze-ch'wan, 
and  [two]  other  places.    The  chancellor  has  now  made  a  further  re- 
port, statmg  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four  children  miraculous 
signs  have  been  shown,  and  that  bonds  of  attestation  have  been  drawn 
up  in  due  form  on  the  part  of  members  of  both  the  priesthood  and  laity 
of  the  Tibetans.     He  annexes  a  detailed  statement  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  and  on  receipt  of  this  communication  your  Majesty's  servants 
have  to  observe  that  on  the  previous  occasion,  when  the  embodiment  of 
the  tenth  Dalai  L&ma  entered  the  world,  three  children  were  discovered 
[whose  names]  were  placed  in  the  urn  for  decision  by  lot.     As  the 
chancellor  now  writes  that  each  of  the  four  children  discovered  by  the 
Khan-pu  on  this  occasion  has  been   attended  by  auspicious  and  en- 
couraging omens,  we  do  not  presume  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  choice 
of  any  one  of  their  number,  but,  as  regards  the  whole  four,  have  on  the 
one  hand  communicated  in  a  Tibetan  dispatch  with  the  chancellor  re- 
specting the  two  children  bom  within  the  territory  of  Tibet,  and  as  re- 
gards the  two  children  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
Sze-ch'wan,  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the  viceroy  of  that  pro- 
vince calling  upon  them  respectively  to  require  the  parents  and  tutors 
of  the  children  in  question  to  bring  the  latter  to  Anterior  Tibet.     On 
this  being  done,  your  majesty's  servants,  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing rules,  will  institute  a  careful  exiunination  in  person,  conjointly  with 
the  Panshen  Erdeni  and  the  chancellor,  and  will  call  upon  the  children  to 
recognize  articles  heretofore  in  use  by  the  Dalai  Lama ;  after  which  your 
servants  will  proceed  with  scrupulous  care  to  take  measures  for  in- 
scribing their  names  on  slips  to  be  placed  in  the  urn,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  and  drawing  the  lots  in  public.     So  soon  as  the  indi- 
vidual shall  have  been  ascertained  by  lot,  your  servants  will  forward  a 
further  report  for  your  majesty's  information  and  commands.     They 
now  present  for  imperial  perusal  a  translation  of  the  detailed  state- 


1  W.  F.  Mayku,  lUuMmtiotu  of  the  Ldmaitt  Sgdtm  in  Tibet,  dniwii  from  Ctniicnc) 
SourcM,  J.RM.S.,  vi.  (1872),  p.  2S4  jc^. 
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ment  of  the  miraculous  signs  attending  the  children  that  were  dis- 
ooTered  on  inquiry. 

[Enclosure.] 

Detailed  statement  of  the  miraculous  siffns  attending  upon  four 
children,  drawn  up  for  his  majesty's  perusal  from  the  despatch  of  the 
chancellor  reporting  the  same : — 

I.  A-chu-cho-ma,  the  wife  of  the  Tibetan  named  Kung-pu-tan-tsdngi 
living  at  the  Pan-jft-chung  po8t4itation  in  Bang-ang-k'iiih-tsung,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  on  the  Idth  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  year  Ki-hai 
(19th  December,  1839),  upon  a  report  concerning  which  having  been  re- 
oeived  from  the  local  heaunen,  the  chancellor  despatched  Tsze-f 6ng-cho- 
ni-'rh  and  others  to  make  inquiry.  It  was  thereupon  ascertained  that 
on  the  night  before  the  said  female  gave  birth  to  her  child,  a  brilliant 
radiance  of  many  colours  was  manifested  in  the  air,  subsequently  to  which 
the  spring-water  in  the  well  of  the  temple  court-yard  changed  to  a  milk- 
white  colour.  Seven  days  afterwards,  there  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  rock,  behind  the  post-station,  the  light  of  a  flame,  whicn  shone  for 
a  length  of  time.  Crowds  of  people  hastened  to  witness  it,  when,  how- 
ever, no  single  trace  of  fire  remained,  but  upon  the  rode  there  was 
manifested  an  image  of  Kwan  Yin  (Avalokita)  and  the  characters  of 
Na-mo  0-mi-to-Fo  (Amitabha),  together  with  the  imprint  of  footsteps. 
On  the  night  when  the  child  was  bom,  the  sound  of  music  was  heard, 
and  milk  dropped  upon  the  pillars  of  the  house.  When  the  'commis* 
sionero  instituted  their  inquiry,  they  found  the  child  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  a  dignified  attitude,  seeming  able  to  recognise  them,  and 
showing  not  the  slightest  timidity.  They  placed  a  rosary  in  the  child's 
hands,  whereupon  he  appeared  as  though  reciting  sentences  from  the 
SQtra  of  Amita  Buddha.  In  addressing  his  mother  he  pronounced  the 
word  A-md  with  perfect  distinctness.  His  features  were  comely  and  well- 
formed,  and  his  expression  bright  and  intellectual,  in  a  degree  superior 
to  that  of  ordinary  children. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  report,  certificates  by  the  local  headmen 
and  members  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  solemnly  attesting  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth,  were  appended,  and  were 
transmitted  after  authentication  by  the  chancellor  to  ourselves,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  8th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  2l8t 
year  of  Tao  Kwang  (25th  July,  1841),  reporting  the  verification  of  the 
child  in  whom  the  re-embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lima  has  appeared,  the 
drawing  of  lots  in  accordance  with  the  existing  rule,  and  the  fact  that 
the  entire  population  of  Tibet,  both  clergy  and  laity,  are  penetrated 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction :  upon  the  memorial  bring- 
ing which  to  the  imperial  knowledge  the  Sacred  Glance  is  reverently 
besought. 

Your  servants  have  already  memorialised  reporting  that  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Dalai  Lima  having  made  its  appearance,  a  day  had 
been  fixed  for  the  drawing  of  lots ;  and  they  have  now  to  state  that 
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they  Bubsequently  received  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  to  the  eflfect  that 
the  children  had  suooefisively  arrived  and  had  all  been  lodged  in  the 
Bangha  monastery  at  Td  K'ing,  to  the  eastward  of  LaBaa,  whereupon  he 
had  appointed  the  Slst  day  of  the  6th  month  for  proceeding  to  pnt 
them  to  the  proof.  On  theit  day,  accordingly,  your  servants  proceeded 
to  the  Sangha  monastery  in  company  with  the  Fbnshen  ESideni,  the 
chancellor,  and  all  the  hut'ukht'Uf  khanrpUf  ho-pu-lun,  etc.,  when  it  was 
ascertained  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  each  individual  case  that  the  two 
children  bom  respectively  at  Sang-ang-k'iiih-tsung  and  at  La-kia-jih-wa 
in  Tibet  are  both  aged  three  years,  and  the  two  children  bom  re- 
spectively in  the  tribalty  of  K'ung-sa  in  the  district  of  IVtsien-lu  and 
at  the  Tai  Ning  monastery  are  both  ajged  four  years — ^that  their  per- 
sonal appearance  is  uniformly  symmetrical  and  proper,  and  that  all  alike 
display  an  elevated  demeanour.  Hereupon  the  ^anshen  Erdeni  and 
his  associates  laid  before  them  for  recognition  the  image  of  Buddha 
worshipped  by  the  late  Dalai  L&ma,  together  with  the  bell-clapper, 
swinging  drum,  and  other  like  articles  used  by  him,  all  in  duplicate,  the 
genuine  objects  being  accompanied  by  imitations.  The  chUdren  showed 
themselves  capable  of  recognising  each  individual  article,  without  hesi- 
tation, in  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  and  people,  who,  as  they 
crowded  around  to  behold  the  sight,  gave  vent  aloud  to  their  admiration 
of  the  prodigy. 

A  despatch  was  subsequently  received  from  the  chancellor  to  the 
effect  that  the  supernatural  intolligence  of  the  four  children  having 
been  tested  by  joint  investigation,  and  having  been  authenticated  in 
the  hearing  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he  would  request  that  the  names  be 
placed  in  the  urn  and  the  lot  be  drawn  on  the  26th  day  of  the  6th 
month ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  forwarded  a  Ust  of  the  names  bestowed 
in  infancy  on  the  four  children  and  of  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
Your  servants  having  in  reply  assented  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
masses  were  performed  during  seven  days  preceding  the  dato  in  ques- 
tion by  the  htU*ukht*u  and  L&mas,  of  mount  Potala  and  the  various 
monastories ;  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Panshen  Erdeni,  the 
chancellor,  and  their  associates,  followed  by  the  entire  body  of  L&mas, 
chantod  a  mass  before  the  sacred  effigy  of  your  majesty's  exalted 
ancestor,  the  emperor  Pure,  oflforing  up  prayers  subsequently  in  devout 
silence.  On  the  26th  day  of  the  6th  month  your  servants  reverently 
proceeded  to  mount  P6tala,  and  placed  the  golden  vase  with  due  devo- 
tion upon  a  yellow  altar  before  the  sacred  effigy.  Aftor  offering  in- 
cense and  performing  homage  with  nine  prostrations,  they  inscribed 
upon  the  slips,  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters,  the  infant-names  of 
the  children  and  the  names  of  their  fathers,  which  they  exhibited  for 
the  inspection  of  the  respective  relatives  and  tutors,  and  of  the 
assembled  L&mas.  This  having  been  done,  your  servant,  Haip'u,  recited 
a  chapter  from  the  scriptures  in  unison  with  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and 
the  other  [ecclesiastics],  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  and,  reverently 
sealing  up  the  inscribed  slips,  deposited  them  within  the  vase.  The 
slips  being  small  and  the  urn  deep,  nothing  was  wanting  to  secure  per- 
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feci  inviolability.  After  the  further  recital  of  a  chapter  by  the  Pan- 
shen  Brdeni  and  his  associates,  your  servant,  M6ng  Pao,  inserting 
his  hand  within  the  urn  upon  the  altar,  turned  the  slips  over  and  over, 
several  times,  and  reverently  proceeded  to  draw  forth  one  of  their 
number,  which  he  inspected  in  concert  with  the  children's  relatives  and 
tutors  and  the  assembled  Lftmas.  The  inscription  upon  the  slip  was  as 
follows :  "  The  son  of  Ts^wang-tdng-chu,  Tibetan,  from  the  Tai  Ning 
monastery.  Infant-name,  Na-mu-kio-mu-to-urh-tsL  Present  age,  four 
years."  The  remaining  slips  having  been  drawn  out  and  inspected 
publicly,  the  Penshen  Erdeni,  the  chancellor,  with  the  greater  and 
lesser  hui*ukMu  and  all  the  attendant  L&mas,  exclaimed  unanimously 
with  unfeigned  delight  and  gladsomenees  that  "  by  the  favour  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  who  has  given  advancement  to  the  cause  of  the 
Tellow  Ohurch,  the  established  rule  has  now  been  complied  with  for  ascer- 
taining by  lot  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  L&nuk,  and  the  lot  having 
now  ffJlen  upon  this  child — ^who,  the  son  of  a  poor  Tibetan  fuel-seller, 
has  manifested  prodigies  of  intelligence,  abundantly  satisfying  the 
aspirations  of  the  multitude— it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
actual  and  genuine  re-embodiment  of  the  Dalai  L&ma  has  appeared  in 
the  world,  and  the  Yellow  Church  has  a  ruler  for  its  governance.  The 
minds  of  the  people  are  gladdened  and  at  rest,  and  the  reverential 
gratitude  that  inspires  us  humble  priests  is  inexhaustible."  After  this 
they  performed  with  the  utmost  devotion  the  homage  of  nine  prostra- 
tions in  the  direction  of  your  majesty's  abode,  expressing  their  reve- 
rential acknowledgments  of  the  celestial  favour.  Your  servants  ob- 
served with  careful  attention  that  the  gratitude  not  alone  of  the  Pan- 
shen  Erdeni  and  his  attendant  ecclesiastics  proceeded  from  the  most 
sincere  f  eelinfls,  but  also  that  the  entire  population  of  Lessa,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  united  in  the  demonstration  by  raising  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads  in  a  universal  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction. 

The  in&nt  is  taken  to  Lhasa  at  sach  an  early  age  that  his 
mother,  who  may  belong  to  the  poorest  peasant  class/  necessarily 
aooompanies  him  in  order  to  suckle  him,  bat  being  debarred  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Potala  on  account  of  her  sex,  she  is  lodged  in 
the  lay  town  in  the  vicinity,  and  her  son  temporarily  at  the 
monastic  palace  of  Ri-gyal  Phodaft,*  where  she  is  permitted  to 
visit  her  son  only  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  She, 
together  with  her  husband,  is  given  an  official  residence  for  life  in 
a  palace  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Potala  and  on  the  way  to  De- 
pung,  and  the  &ther  usually  receives  the  rank  of  Kv/ngj  said  to  be 
the  highest  of  the  five  ranks  of  Chinese  nobility. 

1  As,  for  example,  in  the  CMe  of  the  eleventh  Oimnd  LAma,  whose  father  wit  a 
poor  fuel-seller. 

*  Another  account  (MATn,  toe,  cit,  p.  295)  sUtn  that  he  is  kept  at  the  *' JUi-Ua*' 
monastery  to  the  eaat  of  Lhiea,  or  **  Chlh-ta-waog-pu." 
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At  the  age  of  four  the  child  assumes  the  monkish  garb  and  ton- 
sure, and  receives  a  religious  name,  and  is  duly  enthroned  at 
Potala  in  great  state  and  under  Chinese  auspices,  as  shown  from 
the  annexed  state  paper : — 

"  Memorial  dated  the  18th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  the  22nd  year  of 
Tao  Kwang  (27th  May,  1842),  reporting  theoonolusionof  the  ceremony 
of  enthronoment  of  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  L&ma.      .... 

"  In  obedience  to  these  commands.  Your  servants  proceeded  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  4th  month  in  company  with  the  Chang-Chia  Hut'vkhfu 
(the  Pekin  metropolitan)  and  the  chancellor,  followed  by  their  subor- 
dinate functionaries,  the  htU'uk?i^Uf  Ldma$t  f^^  Tibetan  officials,  to  the 
monastery  on  mount  Jih-kia,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Dalai 
Lima's  embodiment  down  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Chih-ta^hwang- 
pu,  on  the  east  of  Lassa,  where  his  abode  was  temporarily  established. 
Your  servants,  in  respectful  conformity  with  the  rules  for  attendance 
upon  the  Dalai  Lima,  appointed  detachments  of  the  Ohinese  garrison 
troops  to  form  an  encampinent,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  of  body- 
guarids  during  the  two  days  he  remained  there.  On  the  15th,  your 
servants  escorted  the  embodiment  to  the  monastery  at  mount  P6tala, 
where  reverent  prostrations  were  performed,  and  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances were  fulfilled  before  the  sacred  effigy  of  your  majestjr's  ele- 
vated ancestor,  the  emperor  Pure.  On  the  loth,  your  servants 
reverently  took  the  golden  scroll  containing  the  mandate  bestowed  by 
your  majesty  upon  the  Dalai  Lima's  embodiment,  together  with  the 
sable  cape,  the  coral  court  rosary,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
tads  in  silver,  being  your  majesty's  donations,  which  they  caused  to  be 
conveyed  upon  yellow  platforms  to  the  monastery  at  mount  P6tala,  and 
deposited  with  devout  care  in  due  order  in  the  hall  called  Ta  Tu  Kang. 
The  couch  and  pillows  were  then  arranged  upon  the  divan ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Dalai  Lima's  embodiment  in  the  Imll,  your  servants 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Ctiany-efiia  UuCxJcMu^  reverently  I'ead  out  the 
golden  scroll,  embodying  your  majesty's  mandate,  to  the  perusal  of 
which  the  embodiment  listened  in  a  kneeling  posture,  facing  toward 
the  east.  After  the  reading  was  concluded,  he  received  with  venera- 
tion the  imperial  gifts,  and  performed  the  ceremonial  of  three  genuflec- 
tions and  nme  prostrations  in  the  direction  of  the  imperial  abode,  thus 
testifying  his  respectful  gratitude  for  the  celestial  favours.  Having 
been  invested  with  the  garments  conferred  by  your  majesty,  the  em- 
bodiment was  supported  to  his  seat  upon  the  throne ;  whereupon  the 
chancellor,  at  the  head  of  the  Tibetan  priesthood,  intoned  a  chant  of 
Dharani  formulas,  invoking  auspicious  fortune.  All  the  hul^ukhi'u  and 
Limas  having  performed  obeisances,  a  great  banquet  was  opened,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  enthronement  was  thus  brought  to  a  dose.  The  day 
was  attended  by  the  utmost  fine  weather,  and  everything  passed  off 
auspidously  and  well,  to  the  universal  delight  of  the  entire  body  of 
clergy  and  laity  of  Lassa.  This  we  accordingly  bring  to  your  majesty's 
knowledge ;  and  in  addition  we  have  to  state,  that  as  the  embodiment 
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of  the  Dalai  Liixia'  has  now  been  enthroned,  it  ia  proper,  in  oonformity 
with  the  exiating  rules,  to  cease  henceforth  from  usin^  the  word  '  em- 
bodiment.' This  we  accordingly  append,  and  respectfully  bring  before 
your  majesty's  notice."  ^ 

He  is  now  admitted  as  a  novice  to  the  Nam-gyal  monastery  of 
Potala,  and  his  education  is  entrusted  to  a  special  preceptor  and 
assistants  learned  in  the  scriptures  and  of  unblemished  character.' 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  is  ordained  a  full  monk  and  abbot  of 
the  Nam-gyal  convent  and  head  of  the  Lamaist  church. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is,  as  regards  temporal  rule,  a  minor  till  he 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  during  his  minority  a  regent 
carries  on  the  duties  of  temporal  government.  And  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Dalai  l£ma  has  died  before  attaining  his  majority 
gives  some  support  to  the  belief  that  the  regents  are  privy  to  his 
premature  death;  and  the  Chinese  government  are  usually  credited 
with  supporting  such  proceedings  for  political  purposes. 

On  the  death  of  a  re-incarnate  Lfima,  his  body  is  preserved.  The 
tombs  of  the  Dalai^and  Pan-ch'en  Lamas  form  conspicuous  gilt 
monuments,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  storeys  high,  named 
Ku-tu6,'  at  Potala  and  Tashi-lhunpo.  The  holiness  of  such^a  L&ma 
is  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  shrinkage  of  his  body  after  death. 

The  temporal  rule  of  Tibet  is  vested  in  a  Lama  who  has  the 
tide  of  *'  king."  For  when  Nag-wah  acquired  the  temporal 
power  he  retained  this  title  for  one  of  his  agents,  also  called  ^  The 
regent,"*  and  ** Protector  of  the  earth,"'  and  "Governor,"*  and 
by  the  Mongols  Nomen-Khan* 

A  regent  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  temporal  government, 
especially  under  the  system  of  papal  succession  by  re-births,  where 
the  new  Dalai  Lftma  does  not  reach  his  majority  and  nominal 
succession  to  temporal  rule  till  his  eighteenth  year.  In  order  to 
avoid  plotting  against  the  hierarchs,Nag-waA  ruled  that  the  regent 
must  be  a  L&ma,  and  he  restricted  this  office  to  the  head  Lamas  of 
the  monastic  palaces  or  Ling  of  Lhfisa,  named  Tan-gye-ling,^  Kun- 
de-ling,*  Ts'e-ch'og-ling,*and  Ts'amo-ling,^*  whom,  he  alleged,  by  a 

1  Mayib,  l0c.  eit^  p.  296. 

*  Tlie  preceptor  of  the  tenth  and  elevenUi  Grand  Limas  was  **  Kia^mu-pa-le-l-lil-taa- 

p(>r-gyain-ts6.*'    ICATBRt  foe  at 
>«kuwdun.  ^Oyal-tfhab.  *8a-Kyoii.  •de-eid. 

^  bsTan-rgyat-glifi.        •  Kun**du8  gliti  •  Tie-mch'og  glin. 

^  T8*a-mo-gliA.  A  Lima  of  tills  monastic  palace  and  a  member  of  Sera,  became 
the  celebrated  regent  Tsha-tur  numa-hang  {?**  Nomen  Khan  *'). 
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polite  fiction,  to  be  re-embodiments  of  the  spirits* of  the  four  most 
celebrated  ministers  of  the  monarchical  period.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
king  Sroti  Tsan  Gtunpo's  minister  Lon-po  Gar  is  believed  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  L&ma  of  Tan-gye-ling.  The  office  when  falling 
vacaAt  through  death  (or  deposition)  passes  cceteris  pa/riima  to  the 
surviving  senior  of  those  Lings.  The  present  regent  (1893)  is 
the  Kun-de-ling  Lfima.  The  regent  is  assisted  in  the  government ' 
by  four  ministers  called  Kd-lon*  who  were  formerly  all  laymen,  but 
now  some  of  them  are  being  replaced  by  Lftmas ;  also  secretaries 
(Kd'd/wh)  and  district  magistrates  (Joft-pon).  And  the  two 
Chinese  political  residents,  or  Ambans,*  have  administrative  as  well 
as  consulting  functions. 

With  such  large  bodies  of  monks  comprising  so  many  fanatical 
elements,  and  not  at  all  subject  to  the  civil  authorities,  who,  in- 
deed, possess  almost  no  police,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fracas  are 
frequent,  and  bloody  feuds  between  rival  monasteries  occasionally 
happen.  Every  monastery  has  an  armoury,  and  in  the  minor 
quarrels  the  lusty  young  monks  wield  their  heavy  iron  pencases 
with  serious  and  even  £Ettal  effect. 

Since  the  temporal  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lfimas, 
the  Tibetans  who,  in  SroA  Tsan  G-ampo's  day,  were  a  vigorous 
and  aggressive  nation,  have  steadily  lost  ground,  and  have  been 
ousted  from  Yunnan  and  their  vast  possessions  in  eastern  Tibet, 
Amd6,  etc.,  and  are  now  hemmed  in  by  the  Chinese  into  the  more 
inhospitable  tracts. 

*  bKah-blon. 

*  **  Ambon  "  is  not  Chineie.  It  is  probably  Manchu  or  Mongolian,  cf.  Rook.,  £.,  61. 
The  resident  imperial  minister  of  Tibet  is  colloquially  called  Ghu-tsa&  tu-chon,  and 
he  is  always  a  Manchu,  that  is,  of  the  ruling  race. 


^OLATION  from  the  world  has  always  been  a  desidera- 
tum of  BaddhUt  monks ;  not  as  penance,  but  merely 
to  escape  temptations,  and  favour  meditation.  The 
monastery  is  named  in  Tibetan  Qon-pa*  vulgarly 
Oihn-jM,  or  "  a  solitary  place "  or  bermitage ;  and  most  mona»- 
teries  are  situated,  if  not  actually  in  solitary  places,  at  least  some 
distance  off  firom  villages,  while  around  others  which  were  origi- 
nally hermitages  villages  have  grown  up  later. 
The  extreme  isolation  of  some  of  the  Tibetan  cloisters  has  its 

»  After  Hue 

1 4gcin-p«.  "Hie  tlU«  Cog-tde,  or  CIm-i*,  ft  "  rellgltnM  plAce,"  It  eapcdaU;  ap^kd 
to  tanple-inoiiMt«riM  wltbln  ft  Tllbf  e  or  town.  "  LiA,"  or  "  continCDt,"  la  appUed  to 
the  four  srefttcat  inonaaterjei  of  the  ««t«bll«hed  church  nprclallj  aaBocUt«d  with  tlM 
temporal  goTernment,  and  ia  avidcntlj  luggwtM  bj  the  four  great  (abuloua  conti- 
nenta  of  the  world,  gT'raf-Iig-k'ft&'  i«  an  ftcadeinj,  though  it  ia  uaed  for  tempte* 
frequently. 
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counterpart  in  Europe  in  the  alpine  monasteries  amid  the  everlast- 
ing snows.  Some  of  them  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
quite  cut  off  firom  the  outer  world,  and  at  £Etvourable  times  only 
reachable  by  dangerous  paths,  so  that  their  solitude  is  seldom 
broken  by  visitors.  The  monastery  of  Kye-lang  in  Little  Tibet 
stands  on  an  isolated  spur  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
approached  over  glaciers,  so  that  sometimes  its  votaries  are  buried 
under  avalanches.  And  the  site  is  usually  commanding  and  pic- 
turesque. Shergol  in  Ladlk,  like  so  many  monasteries  in  cen- 
tral Tibet,  is  set  on  the  face  of  a  cliff.  It  is  ^^  carved  out  of  a 
honeycombed  cliff,  forming,  vrith  some  other  cliffs  of  the  saAie 
description,  a  giant  flight  of  stairs  on  the  slope  of  a  bleak  moun- 
tain of  loose  stones.  •  The  Oompa  itself  is  painted  white,  with 
bands  of  bright  colour  on  the  projecting  wooden  gallery,  so  that  it 
stands  out  distinctly  against  the  darker  rocks.  There  is  not  a 
sign  of  vegetation  near — all  round  is  a  dreary  waste  of  stone.' 

Such  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  sites  for  many  of  the 
convents  renders  mendicancy  impossible ;  but  begging-with-the- 
bowl  never  seems  to  have  been  a  feature  of  LSmaism,  even  when 
the  monastery  -adjoined  a  town  or  village. 

Several  monasteries,  especially  of  the  Kar-gyu  sect,  are  called 
« caves"  (hermitages)  (or  toA^p'u),  although  any'  caves  which 
may  exist  accommodate  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  residents 
of  the  cloister  so  named.  Yet  many  gompas,  it  is  reported,  passed 
through  the  state  of  cave-residence  as  a  stage  in  their  career. 
Firstly  a  solitary  site  with  caves  was  selected,  and  when  the  monks 
by  extra  zeal  and  piety  had  acquired  sufficient  funds  and  influence, 
then  they  built  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood.  While,  if  the 
venture  were  not  financially  successful,  the  hermitage  remained  in 
the  cave.  One  of  these  struggling  cave-hermitages  exists  at  Si- 
kyi-sum  near  Pedong,  in  British  Bhotan.  Such  caves,  as  a  rule, 
are  natural  caverns,  wholly  unadorned  by  art,  and  are  specially 
tenanted  by  the  wandering  ascetics  named  YogScSrya  and  Zi- 
jSpa.* 

1  Mr.  KNtOHT,  loc.  eU.,  p.  127»  where  m  picture  of  the  monastery  also  is  given. 

*  Under  this  heading  come  the  four  great  caves  of  Sikhim  hallowed  as  the  traditional 
abodes  of  St  Padma  and  LhatsUn  Ch'embo,  and  now  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  even  to 
Lamas  from  Tibet.  These  four  caves  are  distinguished  according  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  vi«. : — 

The  NoBTK  Lha-ri  ft'Ap'ic,  or  <Hhe  old  cave  of  God's  hill."    It  is  situated  about 
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The  site  occupied  bj  the  monastery  is  usually  commanding  and 
often  picturesque.  It  should  have  a  free  outlook  to  the  east  to 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  it  should  be  built  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  lake  in 
front,  even  though  it  be  several  miles  distant.  These  latter  two 
conditions  are  expressed  in  the  couplet : — 

«•  Back  to  the  hill-rock, 
And  fronfc  to  the  tarn."^ 

The  door  of  the  assembly  room  and  temple  is  caBteris  parUma 
built  to  face  eastwards.  The  next  best  direction  is  south-east, 
and  then  south.  If  a  stream  directly  drains  the  site  or  is  visible  a 
short  way  below,  then  the  site  is  considered  bad,  as  the  virtue  of 
the  place  escapes  by  the  stream.  In  such  a  case  the  chief  entrance 
is  made  in  another  direction.  A  waterfall,  however,  is  of  very 
good  omen,  and  if  one  is  visible  in  the  neighbourhoood,  the  en- 
trance is  made  in  that  direction,  should  it  not  be  too  far  removed 
from  the  east. 

The  name  of  the  monastery  is  usually  of  a  religious  nature, 
ideal  or  mystic,  or,  like  De-pung,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Indian  monastery ;  but  others  are  merely  place-names 
which  are  often  descriptive  of  the  site,'  thus  : — 

Tabhi-Lhuk-po,  "  The  mass  of  glory." 
Sa-skta,  the  tawny  soil. 

Mni-DoirLift,  "  The  place  of  pei*fect  emancipation." 
The  "  HlBcis/'  monastery  in  Lad&k  is  called  **  The  suppoi*t  of  the 
meaning  of  Buddha's  precepts."' 


three  dajrs'  journey  to  the  north  of  Tasliiding,  along  a  most  difficult  path. 

Tliis  is  tlie  most  holy  of  the  series. 
The  South  Kak-do  uH  p\  or  **  care  of  tlie  occult  fairies.'*    Here  it  is  said  is  a 

hot  spring,  and  on  the  rock  are  many  footprints  ascribed  to  the  fairies. 
The  East  uBdtp'v,  or  ''secret  cave.**    It  lies  between  the  Tendong  and  Maioom 

mountains,  about  ftre  miles  from  Tangang.    It  is  a  vast  cavern  reputed  to 

extend  by  a  bifurcation  to  both  Tendong  and  Ifainom.    People  gqf  hi  with 

torches  about  a  quater  of  a  mUe.    Its  height  varies  from  five  feet  to  one 

hundred  or  two  hundred  feet. 
The  Wist  bZ)«-<A'eii  p'ti,  or  **cave  of  Great  Happiness.'*    It  is  in  the  snow  near 

Jongri,  and  only  reachable  in  the  autumn. 
>  rgyab  ri  brag  dan  mdun  ri  mts'o. 

•  See  my  **  Place,  River  and  Mountain  Names  of  Sikhim,'*  eU.,  J,A,8.B.,  1891. 

*  ScHTJkO.,  179. 
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SAiii-JrA-OHo-Liir  {Ang,^  Sangaobiling)  gaan,  aeoret  or  occult,  +  snaes, 
spell  or  magic  +  o'os  religion  +  glin»  a  place.     "  The  place  of  the 
occult  mystic  religion."    A  catholic  Buddhist  monastery  open  to  all  ^ 
classes,  including  deformed  persons,  nuns,  Lepchas  and  Iambus. 

PAi>MA>TAJr-ifiB(.ln^.,Pemiongchi)  =padma{jpr.  "]^ma")alotus  +  ywh^ 
perfect  or  pure  +  rtee,  the  highest ''  the  monastery  of  the  sublime 
perfect  lotus  (-bom  one,  «.6.,  Padmortamlihava)**  A  monastery 
professing,  we  believe,  only  well-bom,  celibate,  and  undefonned 
monks,  and  espedally  associated  with  St.  Padma,  who  is  worshipped 
here. 

Ta-ka  TASHi-Diir  (Ang,,  Tashiding)  =  hrag  (=  tag,)  a  rock  +  dJlar,  white 
+  bkra-sis  (pr.  tlishi)  glory  +  Hing^  a  soaring  up  or  elevation. 
The  original  name  is  liKely  to  have  been  'bring,  pronounced ''  ding," 
and  meaning  the  middle,  with  reference  to  its  romantically 
elevated  site  between  two  great  rivers  at  their  junction.  "  The 
gQmpa  of  the  elevated  glorious  white  rock."  The  site,  a  bold  high 
promontory  at  the  junction  of  and  between  the  Great  BangTt  and 
Katong  rivers,  is  believed  to  have  been  miraculously  raised  up  by 
St.  Padma,  and  amongst  other  traces  a  broad  longitudinal  white 
streak  in  the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  shadow  of  that 
saint. 

Pho-dajt  {Ang.f  Fadung)  »  p*o-ldai/i,  a  sloping  ridge ;  such  is  the  site 
of  this  gompa  and  the  usual  spelling  of  the  name.  As,  however, 
this  is  the  ''  chapel  royal "  of  the  rfija,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
name  may  be  p^a-bran  (jpr,  p'o-dan)  =  palace,  "  the  g5mpa  of  the 
palace." 

LA-BKAjSr  =  bZa,  a  contraction  of  L&ma  or  high-priest  +  hrai/i,  a  dwelling. 
Here  resides  the  hierarch  or  chief  L&ma. 

[N.B. — ^This  is  one  of  the  very  few  words  in  which  hr  is  literally 
pronounced  as  spelt.] 

DoBJK-uA  {Ang.f  Darjeehng)  ^  tdf^e  'Hhe  precious  stone"  or  eccles- 
iastical sceptre,  emblematic  of  the  thunder-bolt  of  Sakra  (Indra  or 
Jupiter)  +  gZM,  a  place.  The  monastery  from  which  DarjTling 
takes  its  name,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  on  observa- 
tory-hOl,  was  a  branch  of  the  Dorjeling,  usually  curtailed  into 
D6-ling  {Ang.^  Balling)  monastery  in  native  Sikhim ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  parent  monastery,  it  was  termed  Ank-dii 
Dorje-ling  (dban^,  power  +  bcfus,  accumulated  or  concentrated)  on 
account  of  its  excellent  situation,  and  powerful  possibilities. 

Da-r'AJT  =  De,  a  kind  of  tree  (Daphne  papyraceae^  WflJl.),  from  the  bark 
of  which  ropes  and  paper  are  made  +  t'an^  a  meadow  =  "  the 
g5mpa  of  the  De  meadow."     Here  these  trees  are  abundantb 

Rx-ooN  (Ang.f  Bingim  «  (r»  -h  dgon^  a  hermitage  «  ''the  hermitage 
hill."    It  is  situated  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

T6-LU<r  s  rdo^  a  stone  +  lurk^  a  valley.  This  valley  is  remarkably  rocky, 
and  avalanches  of  stones  are  frequent. 

En-oe  »  dben  (pr.  en),  a  solitary  place  +  Ic'e,  a  tongue.  A  monastery 
on  a  tongue-shaped  spur. 
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DoB-DB  —  Bgrub  (pr.  "  dub"),  a  hermit's  cell  +  sde^  a  place.  "  The  place 
of  the  hermit^B  cell " — ^the  oldest  monastery  in  Sikhim,  founded  by 
the  pioneer  missionary  Lha-tsUn  Oh  en-bo. 

FiN-sAft  -I  p*an  bliss  or  profit  +  bzan,  excellent.  The  monasteiy  of 
"  excellent  bliss." 

KA-o6-PAXrBi  (Ang.  Ketsuperi)  =  iDk%  heaven  +  spyod  (pr.  cho)  to 
aocomplii^  or  reach  +  dpaZ,  noble  +  rt  =  the  mona  tery  of  "  the 
noble  mountain  of  the  Qaru^a  (a  messenger  of  the  gods) "  or  "  of 
reaching  heaven." 

Ma-^i  «  mft-nl,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  "  Om  mini,  etc.,"  a  Mendoii. 
"  The  gi>mpa  of  the  Mendon  ";  here  the  gompa  was  erected  near 
an  old  mendong. 

Si-NOK  s  Se^  a  sloping  ridge  +  n^n,  depressed.  It  is  situated  on  a 
depressed  sloping  ridge ;  and  is  also  spelt  grigs  (pr.  zl),  a  see-er  or 
beholder,  +  mndn,  to  suppress ;  and  in  this  regard  it  is  alleged  that 
here  Bt.  Padma-eambhava  beheld  the  local  demons  underneath  and 
kept  them  under. 

TaIt-oa^  *  yaii,  perfect,  also  lucky  +  s^an,  a  ridge.  ''  The  monastery 
of  the  lucky  ridce.'' 

Lhuh-tsb  a  lAttfi,  lofty  +  rta^  summit.  '*The  monastery  of  the  lofty 
summit.'* 

Nak-tsb  ■>  mam,  a  division  or  district  +  vUe.  "  Lofty  division  '*  one 
of  the  subdivisions  of  native  Sikhim,  on  the  flank  of  Tendong.  It 
is  probable  that  this  isa  Lepcha  name  from  Ml  «  "  Seat  of  gevem- 
.  ment,**  as  the  site  is  a  very  old  Lepcha  one. 

Tbuh-t'aA  (Ang,f  Oheutigtham) «  htsun,  a  queen;  also  '' respected  one," 
t.6.,  a  Lima  or  monk ;  also  marriage  +  <AaH,  a  meadow.  This 
gompa  is  situated  overlooking  a  meadow  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lachhen  and  Laohhnng  rivers.  It  may  mean  "  the  meadow  of 
marriage  (of  the  two  rivers)/'  or  **  the  meadow  of  the  Lftmas,"  or 
**  the  meadow  of  Our  Lady  " — its  full  name  as  found  in  manuscript 
being  "  btovnrmo  rm-then  t'oiA^^  implies  that  the  L&mas  derive  its 
name  from  **  the  precious  Lady  (Dor je-p'ag-mo)  "  whose  image  is 
prominently  durolayed  within  the  gompa. 

Rab-lUt  (Ang.^  Kawling)  »  ro^,  excellent  or  high  +  glm,  a  place.  This 
monastery  is  situated  on  a  hiffh  olifiy  ridge. 

NuB-LiA  {Ang.^'NohUng)  ■>  nii6,  the  west  +  gliii  «  ''The  gompa  of  the 
western  place  or  country."    It  lies  on  the  western  border  of  Sikhim. 

Db-xti-u*  ( Jji^ ,  Dikiling)  -  b^i^^Orytd,  happiness  -h  gUii  -  "  The  place 
of  Happiness."  It  is  a  rich  arable  site  with  the  beer-millet  (murwa) 
cultivation. 

The  site  chosen  for  a  monastery  must  be  consecrated  before  any 
boilding  is  begun.  A  chapter  of  Lftmas  is  held,  and  the  tutelary' 
deity  is  invoked  to  protect  the  proposed  building  against  all  injury 
of  men  and  demons*  At  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone 
prayers  are  recited,  and  charms,  together  with  certain  forms  of 
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benediction  (Tashi-tsig  jod),  together  with  relics,  are  deposited  in 
a  hollow  stone.^  And  other  rites  are  done.  And  in  repairing  a 
sacred  building  somewhat  similar  services  are  performed. 

The  size  of  the  Tibetan  monasteries  is  sometimes  immense, 
several  containing  from  3,000  to  10,000  monks,  in  this  the  most 
priest-ridden  country  in  the  world.  The  larger  monasteries  are 
like  small  towns,  as  seen  in  the  original  drawing  of  Tashi-lhunpo 
here  given,  with  long  streets  of  cells,  two  or  three  storeys  high, 
and  usually  surrounding  small  courtyards  which  generally  con- 
tain a  shrine  in  the  centre.  The  chief  building  is  *^The  assembly 
hall,*'  which,  however,  is  practically  a  temple,  and  is  considered 
under  that  head. 

There  are  always  small  halls  for  teaching  purposes,  as  the 
monasteries  serve  also  as  colleges.  But  these  colleges  are  for  the 
clergy  alone,  as  LSmas,  unlike  Burmese  monks,  are  not  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  people.  They  teach  only  those  who  enter 
the  order.  And  the  lay  populace  have  to  be  content  with  the 
poor  tuition  obtainable  in  a  few  schools  (Lob-ta)  conducted  by 
laymen. 

The  architecture  seems  to  have  preserved  much  of  the  medissval 
Indian  style.  Mr.  Fergusson  shows*  that  Nepal,  in  its  architecture 
as  well  as  ethnologically,  presents  us  with  a  microcosm  of  India 
as  it  was  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  visited 
it ;  and  that  the  Sikhim  monasteries  show  a  perseverance  in  the 
employment  of  sloping  jambs  (as  in  the  Tashiding  doorway),' 
as  used  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  fiehar  and  early  western 
caves ;  and  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Pemiongchi  shows  the  form 
of  roof  which  we  are  JBimiliar  with  in  the  rock  examples  of  India. 

The  architecture  of  the  monastery  resembles  that  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  Tibetans,  and  is  often  ostentatious.  It  has  been 
described  in  some  detail  by  Schlagintweit,  Hue,  Bockhill,*  etc., 
as  regards  Tibet,  and  by  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Conway  as 
regards  the  large  monasteries  of  Ladlk.  The  monasteries  in 
Sikhim  are  mean  and  almost  devoid  of  any  artistic  interest. 

■  1  ScHLAu.,  178,  who  there  translates  the  liistorical  document  on  the  founding  of 
Himis ;  Cboua's  An.^  p.  508 ;  Cunningham's  Laddkf  809. 

s  ffiit,  Ind,  and  JSaMn.  Arck,^  p.  299,  U  ieq, 

*  Figured  by  Hooxbb,  Htm.  Jour. 

4  See  also  detailed  description  of  the  houses  of  the  L&mas  of  Kumbum  in  Land  rf 
the  Ldnuu,  p.  85. 
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OAiryAS  AND    MENDOKS.  2C1 

As  woud  is  Hcyuce  in  Tibet  most  of  tlie  moiiaateriea  me  liuilt  of 
stone  or  mnwliied  bricks,  JMost  Imve  lint  roofs,  some  are  iu  the 
Cliineso  ntylii,  niuliiiost  ni-c  siirmuiiiitcd  hy  tli«  cyHixters  of  yak- 
bair  clotli  crosscil  by  a  few  wliite  ribbons  at  rlglit  angles  to  eitcli 
otlier,  anil  topped  by  n  crescent  and  fti>ear,  as  in  Jiguies,  and  a 
oui'tain  of  yak-hair  cloth  bearing  similar  sirijies  in  the  form  of  a 
Jjatin  cro^iH  doses  the  windows.  In  the  outer  Himalayas  the  cells 
and  dormitories  mid  otlier  biiihlings  cluster  round  the  temple. 
And  in  the  temple-monasteries,  the  gixiund  floor  is  without  win- 
dows and  is  generally  used  as  a  storehouse,  and  the  ui>per  storeys 
are  reached  by  a  staircajje  or  an  inclined  beam  on  which  notches 
are  cut  for  steps ;  and  the  scanty  furniture  is  of  the  |ilatni-j>t. 
_  Tiie  well-known  Indian  name  of  u  Buddhist  monastery,  namely, 
Amiiia,  or  Safigliarama  ("  the  resting-place  of  the  vleigy  "),  more 
strictly  applied  to  the  grove  in  which  the  monastery  was  situateil, 
is  Applied  in  Tibet,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  groves,  to  the 
audilory  or  Uln-ai-y  of  the  monasleiy.' 


Lining   the  approaches    to   the   monastery    are   rows   of  tall 
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"  prayer  "-Hftgs,  and  several  Inrge  funereal  monuments — Ck'mieii 
and  long  Wiill-like  flfeiwioii  monuments. 
The     Ch'or- 


canonized  Rainl^.s ;  and  they  present  a  suggestively  funereal  appear- 
ance.    Rome    commemorate    the    visits    of  LiTmaiRt  sainta  ;    and 
miniature  ones  of  metal,  wood,  or  clay  often  adorn 
the  tdtar,  and  sometimes  contain  relics. 

Tlie  original  form  of  the  Cuitya,  or  Stri|»i,'  was 
a  simple  and  massive  hemisphere  or  solid  dome 
(rjni-lihn,  liternliy  "  womb"  enclosing  the  relic)  of 
masonry,  with  its  convexity  upwards  and  crowned 
liy  a  square  capital  {Un-an)  surmounted  hy  one  or 
more  umbiellas,  symhoU  of  royalty.  Latterly  they 
became  more  complex  in  form,  with  numerous 
|)liiithH,  and  much  elongated,  especially  in  regard 
Mki.i.i.van  Iniimn  to  their  capitftlfi,  as  seen  in  the  small  photograph 
"(i™»TiwT'     heie  given.<  ^^ 

I  inOi'ocl-r-ti-n.  '  ^'^U  /J"-;/"i-M". 

'  Ct.  IIuDUS.,  J'l  3i>  '   fr?'!  'or  ilmcriptioiis ;  nlso  liis  viairs  ahout  tlio  r«i|H>ctivo 
nii-iinmKB  of  "Cnitja"  a   cl  ".SIuim." 

<  III  Mr.  IlmlEB'Hi'n  rollcr'l.iciu  nro  nearly  nnn  lumdrwl  drawings  of  Cnitj-im  in  Kiipal  ■ 
KmniirssoN's  II-'I.  lii'l.  huiI  HiH.  /!iiVr.,3()3:    FBim.  and  Bi'iiORSS' Cciw-IViH/i/rj;   nlso 

ClISMNtlllAM'3  /«'■'»'  Toft,  p.  lli. 
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The  L&maist  Gaiiyas,  or  Gh'ortens,  are  mainly  of  the  two  forms 
here  shown.  They  generally  adhere  to  the  Indian  type ;  but  differ 
most  conspicuously  in  that  the  dome  in  the  commonest  form 
is  inverted.  Both  have  more  or  less  elaborate  plinths,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  capital  are  often 
figured  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  the 
sacred  eyes  met  with  in  ancient 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
vases,  etc.,  and  believed  to  be 
connected  with  sun-worship. 
Above  the  ioran  is  a  bluntly 
conical  or  pyramidal  spire, 
0u4dma/nif  of  thirteen  step- 
like segments,  typical  of  the 
thirteen  Budhisat  heavens  of 
the  Buddhists.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell-ehaped  sym- 
bol (usually  copper-gilt)  called 
the  kaUaj  the  handle  of  which 
forms  a  tapering  pinnacle 
sometimes  modelled  after  a 
small  Caitya,  but  often 
moulded  in  the  form  of  one  or 
two  or  all  of  the  following 
objects :  a  lotus  -  flower,  a 
crescent  moon,  a  globular  sun, 
a  triple  canopy,  which  are 
finally  surmounted  by  a 
tongue-shaped  spike,  repre-  [ 
senting  the  jyoti  or  saered  light 
of  Buddha.  And  sometimes 
round  the  base  of  the  lecdaa  is  a  gilt  canopy  or  umbrella  (ccUra).^ 

Many  of  the  Lftmaist  Gaityas  are,  like  those  of  the  Japanese, 
symbolic  of  the  five  elements  into  which  a  body  is  resolved  upon 
death  ;  thus,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  lowest  section,  a  solid 
rectangular  block,  typifies  the  solidity  of  the  earth ;  above  it  water 
is  represented  by  a  globe ;  /ire  by  a  triangular  tongue ;  air  by  a 


TiBvrix  GB'osmr,  oommoii  iobx. 


>  GUVKIN0HAM*B  Bhttta  Tcptt,  19. 
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crescent — ^the  inverted  vault  of  the  sky,  and  ether  by  an  acuminated 
circle,  the  tapering  into  space. 

A  miniature  GKortetay  containing  an  enormous  number  of  small 
images  of  L§maist  deities,  in  niches  and  in  several 
inner  compartments  within  folding  doors,  is  called 
*'the  glorious  {CKorien)  of  many  doors."  ^  It  is 
carried  about  from  village  to  village  by  itinerant 
Lfimas  for  exhibition  to  the  laity. 

In  the  wealthier  monasteries  the   Ch'ortens  are 
regularly  white-washed. 

The  Idendaiis^  as  figured  on  page  201,  are  long 
wall-like  erections  sometimes  over  a  mile  in  length, 
which  divide  the  road  into  two  lateral  halves  to 
allow  of  the  respectful  mode  of  passing  it,  namely, 
with  the  right  hand  to  the  wall.  They  are  Ceiced 
with  blocks  bearing  in  rudely  cut  characters  the  six- 
syllabled  mystic  sentence  "  (hp»  moflfi  pddme  hurri  " 
— ^the  same  which  is  revolved  in  the  *^  prayer- 
wheels,"  and  usually  called  Mani;  and  its  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  these,  namely,  Mai^inlon^  or  ^  The  JIfant-fiEtced."  It 
usually  has  a  ch*orten  terminating  it  at  either  end;  and  occa- 
sionally it  contains  niches  to  bum  incense  or  to  deposit  the  small 
clay  funereal  Caityas,'  and  also  bears  coarsely  outlined  figures  of 
the  three  especial  protecting  divinities  of  Liimaisin.*  As  it  is 
a  pious  act  to  add  to  these  ^'  Mani  "  slabs,  a  mason  is  kept  at  the 
larger  temples  and  places  of  special  pilgrimage,  who  carves  the 
necessary  number  of  stones  according  to  the  order  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  donating  pilgrim. 

The  small  cairns,  surmounted  by  a  few  sticks,  to  which  rags 
are  attached  by  passers  by  as  ofiferings  to  the  genius  {act,  like 
the  ^^rag-bushes  "  of  India,  are  called  Lab-ch'a,  and  figured  at  page 

286. 

As  with  all  sacred  objects,  these  monuments  must  always  be 
passed  on  the  right  hand,^  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
showing  respect.  And  thus,  too,  it  is  that  the  prayer-cylinders 
must  always  be  turned  in  this  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objects,  there  is  firequently  found  in 


1  Ta'thi-ffd-maA,       '  dAarma-farfm.        *  The  Riy-tum  ffou-jto.       *  pradttlAiHa, 
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the  vicinity  of  the  monastery  a  stone  seat  called  a  ^*  throne  "  for 
the  head  LSma,  when  he  gives  al-fresoo  instruction  to  his  pupils. 
One  of  the  reputed  thrones  of  the  founder  of  Sikhim  Lamaism 
exists  at  the  Pemiongchi  Ch'orten,  where  the  camp  of  visitors  is 
usually  pitched. 

There  is  no  regular  asylum  for  animals  rescued  from  the 
butchers,  to  save  some  person  from  pending  death ;  but  occasion- 
ally such  ransomed  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  monasteries  where  their  pension-expenses  have  been  covered  by 
a  donation  from  the  party  cured.  The  animals  have  their  ears 
bored  for  a  tuft  of  coloured  rags  as  a  distinctive  and  saving  mark. 

In  Sikhim  not  far  from  most  monasteries  are  fertile  fields  of 
m/wrwa  {EUusvm  earoca/na)^  from  which  is  made  the  country  beer, 
a  beverage  which  the  Sikhim  and  Bhotanese  monks  do  not  deny 
themselves. 

Over  3,000  monasteries  are  said  to  be  in  Tibet.  But  be- 
fore giving  a  short  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  chief  monas- 
teries of  L&madom  it  seems  desirable  to  indicate  the  chief  pro- 
vinces into  which  Tibet  is  divided.^ 

Tibet  is  divided  into  three  sections,  namely : — 

1.  Pod  or  '^ Tibet"  proper,  or  the  provinces  of  U  and  Tsang, 
hence  the  name  *^  WeUaang  **  applied  to  Tibet  by  the  Chinese. 

2.  High  (or  Little)  Tibet,  or  the  northern  provinces  of  Tod, 
ffari,  and  Khor-sum. 

3.  Eastern  Tibet,  or  the  provinces  of  Kham,  Do,  and  Oang. 

In  Tibet  proper  the  central  province  of  U  and  the  western  one  of 
Tsang  have  their  capitals  at  Lh&sa  and  Tashil-hunpo  respectively.  U 
contains  the  districts  of  Oyama  (and  Kongbu,  including  Pema- 
Koi),  Di-gung,  Tsal-pa,  Tsang-po,  Ghe*-va,  Phag-du,  Yah-sang,  and 
Yaru-dag,  including  the  great  Yamdok  lake.  Tsang  comprises 
the  districts  of  north  and  south  Lo-stod,  Ourmo,  Ch'umig,  S'ang, 
and  S'alu. 

Little  Tibet  is  divided  into  the  three  circles  of  sTa^^-mo  Ladvags 
{**  Ladak  **),  Mang-yul  S'ang  Shuiii,  Ouge  Burang  (''  Purang  "), 


1  The  best  Ternsculv  account  of  the  geography  of  Tibet  is  contained  in  the 
Dsam-ling  Qye-she  of  Lima,  Tsan-po  Noman  Khan  of  Amdo,  and  translated  by 
Sabat,  J.A.S.B,,  1887,  p.  1,  teq.  /  Csoka,  J,A.8.B.,  1883,  p.  138.  For  scientific 
geography,  see  Mabsram's  Tibelf  Indian  Surrey  Reports,  rrcJTalsky,  Rockhill,  etc. 
D'Antili^'s  map  of  1708,  compiled  on  data  supi^ed  by  Lftmas.  is  still  our  chief 
authority  for  a  large  portion  of  Tibet 
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comprising  the  districts  of  Parangs  Mang-yul  Sangs-dKar,  bCh'i- 
va,  bLas'a,  sBal-te,  Shatig-«hung,  upper  and  lower  Ehrig-ae. 
East  !Nari  includes  Dok-t'al  and  lake  Manasarovar.  The  Ladfik 
and  Balti  districts  of  west  I^ari  were  conquered  by  Kashmir  in 
1840  and  are  now  British  dependencies.  Karche,  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  Kashmir,  includes  the  lofty  northern  steppes 
and  the  gold  fields  of  Thog-Jalung. 

Eastern  Tibet  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  low-lying  Dd  province  (Amd&)  seems  to  have 
been  detached  from  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  about  1720.  The  south- 
eastern province  of  Kham  borders  on  Assam  and  upper  Burmai 
and  includes  the  districts  of  Po,  Lhari-go.  The  Gang  province 
consists  mostly  of  high  bleak  ridges,  Pombor,  Tsawa,  and  Tsa- 
Ch*u.  The  northern  Tsai-dam,  comprising  many  marshes  between 
Nan-s)ian  and  Altentagh  mountains,  is  peopled  by  Tanguts  and 
Mongols. 

The  chief  monasteries  of  central  Tibet  are  i-^ 

SiM-TASy  which  as  the  first  monastery  founded  in  Tibet,  deserves  first 
mention. 

Its  full  title  18  '*  bSam-yas  Mi-'gyur  Lhun-gyis  grub-pal  Tsug-lug- 
K'aii"  or  "The  academy  for  obtaining  the  heap  of  unchanging 
Meditation." 

The  explorer  Nain  Singh  resided  in  this  monastery  in  1874  and  has 
given  a  good  account  of  it.  It  is  situated  (N.  lat.  29*  20',  E.  long. 
9P  26,  altitude  about  11,430ft.)  about  thirty  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Lhisa,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Tsang-po  river  amidst  hillocks  of 
deep  sand,  clothed  with  scanty  herbage.  It  was  built  about  74  by 
Thi-Sroii  Detsan  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  monks,  Padma-eambhava 
and  l^nta-rakshita,  after  the  model  of  the  Udandapur,'  temple- 
monastery  of  Bihar.  But  the  building  is  believed  to  have  been  alto- 
gether miraculous,  and  an  abstract  of  the  legend  is  given  underneath.* 


1  For  some  details  see  Sabat,  in  /.  Bvdd,  TexU,  Ind.,  i.,  p.  4,  atq, 
s  To  consecrate  tlie  ground  and  procure  supernatural  workers  St.  Padma  made  the 
magic-circle  of  rDo-r  je-P'ur-pa  with  coloured  stone-dust,  and  haying  the  K'ro-wo  of 
the  ftye  kinds,  and  all  the  necessary  offerings  arranged  in  his  presence,  he  worshipped 
for  seven  days.  Then  the  Ave  Jinas  (Dhyani  Buddhas,  Gyal-wa-rig«-lna)  appeared 
to  him,  and  the  king,  being  empowered,  also  saw  the  faces  of  these  Ave.  Then  the 
Guru  created  several  incarnations  of  himself,  some  of  whom  entered  the  Mandala, 
while  some  Aew  up  into  the  sky.  These  incarnations  caused  the  Tibetan  devils  to 
bring  stones  and  wood  from  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  bSam-yas 
academy  was  begun.  Human  beings  built  it  by  day,  while  the  devils  worked  at  it  by 
night,  and  so  the  groat  work  rapidly  progressed. 
When  the  king  saw  the  great  piles  of  gathered  wood  he  was  surprised  and  was 
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Part  of  the  original  bailding  yet  remains.  The  monastery,  which 
contains  a  large  temple,  four  large  colleges,  and  several  other  buildings, 
is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  circular  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, with  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  are  many  votive  brick  chaityas,  of  which  the  explorer,  Nain  Singh, 
counted  1,030,  and  they  seemed  to  be  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
ancient  Indian  characters.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  the 
assembly  hall,  with  radiating  cloisters  leading  to  four  chapels,  facing 
at  equal  distances  the  four  sides  of  the  larger  temple.  This  explorer 
notes  that  "  the  idols  and  images  contained  in  these  temples  are  of  pure 
gold,  richly  ornamented  with  valuable  doths  and  jewels.  The  candle- 
sticks and  vessels  are  nearly  all  made  of  gold  and  silver."  And  on 
the  temple  walls  are  many  large  inscriptions  in  Chinese  and  ancient 
Indian  characters.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  chief  temple,  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  is  a  colossal  copy  of  the  pictorial  Wheel  of  Ijfe. 

The  large  image  of  "Buddha,"  over  ten  feet  high,  seems  to  be  called 
*<  the  Sam-y&s  Jing"  (Samyas  Gyal-po). 

The  library  contains  many  Indian  manuscripts,  but  a  great  number 
of  these  were  destroyed  at  the  great  fire  about  1810  a.d. 

In  a  temple  dose  by  among  the  sand  is  a  celebrated  chamber  of 
horrors,  built  of  large  boulders,  and  containing  gigantic  figures  of  the 
twenty-five  Otm-po  ctemons.  The  images  are  made  of  incense,  and  are 
about  twenty  feet  hiffh,  of  the  fiercest  expression,  and  represented 
ha  dancinff  upon  mangled  human  corpses,  which  they  are  also  devour- 
ing.   And  great  stains  of  blood  are  pointed  out  by  the  attendants  as 


awestruck,  and  asked  the  Quni  to  explain.  The  Ouru  thereon  made  the  Mtof^aia  of 
the  **  Five,"  and  worshipping  for  seven  days,  the  Five  transformed  themselves 
into  live  kinds  of  Garu^a  birds,  wliich  were  visible  to  the  king.  And  at  that  very  time 
the  Guru  himself  became  invisible,  and  the  king  saw  in  his  stead  a  great  garuda  liold- 
ing  a  snake  in  his  clutches  and  beak ;  but  not  seeing  the  Guru,  the  king  cried  out  in 
fear.  Then  the  garuda  vanished  and  the  Guru  reappeared  beside  him.  The  oountiy 
to  the  south  of  Samye  was  then,  it  is  said,  inhabited  by  the  savage  '*  kLa-klo  "  tribes, 
which  the  Tibetans,  through  thHr  Indian  pandits,  termed  Nigis  (cognate  with  those 
of  the  Bralimaptttra  valley).  Tlie  next  day,  a  Nigi,  having  transformed  himself  into 
a  white  man  on  a  white  horse,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  said,  "O  king  I 
How  much  wood  do  you  need  for  building  Sam-yas  P  as  I  will  supply  you  with  all  you 
want.**  On  being  informed  of  the  requirements,  the  Nigi  collected  wood  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

The  building  of  the  8am-ye  academy  (gtsug-lag-k'aA)  swallowed  up  the  wealth 
of  the  king.  So  the  Gum,  accompanied  by  Uie  king  and  his.  ministers,  went  to  the 
bank  of  Hal-gro  lake,  and  keeping  the  ministers  concealed  in  a  small  valley,  the 
Ouru  began  to  make  a  ManialtL  of  the  '*  Five  *'  and  worshipped  for  seven  days,  after 
which  Avalokita  sinhada,  with  Amitibha  on  his  head,  stood  at  each  of  the  four  direc- 
tions, where  dwell  the  four  gods  of  the  Five.  On  this  the  Nigis  of  tlio  depths 
became  powerless,  and  the  Guru,  addressing  them,  said,  ''The  wealth  of  my  king 
being  exhausted,  I  have  come  to  ask  wealth.**  Next  day  the  banks  were  found  lined 
witli  glittering  gold,  which  the  Guru  caused  the  ministers  to  carry  off  to  the  palace. 
On  thU  account  all  the  images  of  gods  at  8am-yis  are  made  of  solid  gold,  and  of  a 
quality  unequalled  in  any  part  of  our  world  of  Jambudvfp. 
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the  fresh  stains  of  bodies  which  the  demons  have  dragged  to  the  place 
during  the  previous  night. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  miraculous  account  of  the  building 
of  this  monastery^  which  is  said  to  rest  upon  Raksha  fiends.  On 
account  of  the  peculiar  safety  imparted  to  the  locality  by  the  spells  of 
the  wizard  priest,  Padma-sambhava,  the  Tibetan  government  use  the 
place  as  a  bank  for  their  reserved  bullion  and  treasure,  of  which  fabu- 
lous sums  are  said  to  be  stored  there. 

Although  it  is  now  presided  over  by  a  Sa-kya  Lftma,  the  majority  of 

its  members  are  fliii-ma. 

GzH-LDAK,  the  monastery  founded  by  Tsoii-K'a-pa,  is  one  of  the  four 
great  Qe-lug-pa  or  established  church  monasteries,  the  others  being 
De-pung,  J3era  and  Tishi-lhunpo. 

Its  full  name  is  dCkth-ldan  rNam-par  Gyal-wahi  glin,  or  the  Continent 
of  oompletely  victorious  happiness. 

This  monastery  stands  enthroned  on  the  dbii9i-J?or  hill,  about 
twenty-five  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Lhftsa.  Its  founder,  Tson-K'arpa,  raised  it 
to  a  high  pitch  of  fame  and  filled  it  with  costly  images.  The  chief 
object  of  veneration  is  the  grand  tomb  of  Tson-K'arpa,  which  is  placed  in 
•the  Tsug-la-k'aii.  It  is  a  lofty  mausoleum-like  structure  of  marble 
and  malachite,  with  a  gilded  roof.  Inside  this  outer  shell  is  to  be  seen 
a  beautiful  Oh'orten,  consisting  of  cube  pyramid  and  surmounting  cone, 
all  said  to  be  of  solid  gold.  Within  this  golden  casket,  wrapped  in  fine 
cloths,  inscribed  with  sacred  Dharani  syllables,  are  the  embalmed 
remains  of  the  great  reformer,  disposed  in  sitting  attitude.  Other 
notable  objects  here  are  a  magnificent  representation  of  Cham-pa,  the 
Buddha  to  come,  seated,  European  fashion,  on  a  throne.  Beside  him 
stands  a  life-sized  image  of  Tson-K'a-pa,  in  his  character  of  Jam-pal 
Nin-po,  which  is  supposed  \o  be  his  name  in  the  Gkddan  heavens.  A 
rock-hewn  cell,  with  impressions  of  hands  and  feet,  is  also  shown  as 
Tson-KVpa's.  A  veiy  old  statue  of  S'inje,  the  lord  of  Death,  is  much 
reverenced  here ;  every  visitor  presenting  gifts  and  doing  it  infinite 
obeisance.  The  floor  of  the  large  central  chamber  appears  to  be 
covered  with  brilliant  enamelled  tiles,  whilst  another  shrine  holds  an 
effigy  of  l^n-K'a-pa,  with  images  of  his  five  disciples  (Shes-rab  Sen-ge, 
K'a-grub  Ch'os-rje,  etc.)  standing  round  him.  The  library  contains 
manuscript  copies  of  the  saint's  works  in  his  own  handwriting.^ 

Unlike  the  other  large  Oe-lug-pa  monasteries,  the  headship  of  GSh- 
Idan  is  not  based  on  hereditary  incarnation,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a 
child  when  appointed.  He  is  chosen  by  a  conclave  from  among  the 
most  scholarly  of  the  monks  of  Sera,  De-pung,  and  this  monaatery .  The 
late  abbot  became  ultimately  regent  of  all  Tibet.  The  number  of  in- 
mates here  is  reckoned  at  about  3,300. 

Da-PUKQ  ('bras-spuiis),  the  most  powerful  and  populous  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  Tibet,  founded  in  and  named  after  the  great  Indian- 
Tantrik    monastery  of    "The    rioe-heap"    (SrI-Dhanya    Kataka)  in 

1  Abetrftct  from  Starvejf  iieporto,  etc.,  by  Rev.  O.  Sandbeig. 
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Kalinga  and  identified  with  the  Kftl&c&kra  doctrine.  It  is  situated 
ahout  three  miles  west  of  Lhftsa,  and  it  contains  nominally  7,000^ 
monks.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  clustering  round  the  great 
cathedral,  the  resplendent  golden  roof  of  which  is  seen  from  afar.  It 
contains  a  small  palace  for  the  Dalai  L&ma  at  his  annual  visit.  Many 
Mongolians  study  here.  In  front  stands  a  stflpa,  said  to  contain  the  hody 
of  the  fourth  Grand  Lima,  Yon-tenn,  who  was  of  Mongolian  nationality. 
Its  local  genii  are  the  Five  nymphs  of  long  Life  (Ts'erin-ma),  whose 
iinaffes,  accompanied  by  that  of  uiayagriva,  guard  the  entrance.  And 
eflBigies  of  the  sixteen  Sthaviia  are  placed  outside  the  temple  door.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  monastery  of  l^a-Oh'ufi,  the  residence  of  the 
state  sorcerer,  with  a  connpicuous  gilt  dome. 

SsBrBA,  or  "  The  Merciful  Hail." '  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
out  of  rivalry  to  its  neighbour,  '*  The  rice-heap  "  (De-pung),  as  hail  is 
destructive  of  rice,  and  the  two  monasteries  have  frequent  feuds.  In 
connection  with  this  legend  there  is  also  exhibited  here  a  miraculous 
"  Phurbu,"  or  thunderbolt  sceptre  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

It  is  romantically  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Lhtaa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  range  of  barren  hills  named  Tdrti-pu, 
famous  for  sUver  01*0,  and  which  surround  the  monastery  like  an 
amphitheatre. 

Its  monks  number  nominally  5,500,  and  have  frequently  engaged  in 
bloody  feuds  against  their  more  powerful  rivals  of  De-pung.  The  Indian 
surveyor  reported  only  on  the  idols  of  the  temple.     He  says  :  "  They 
differ  in  sise  and  hideousness,  some  bavins  horns,  but  the  lower  parts 
of  the  figures  are  generally  those  of  men.''    Hue  gives  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion :  ^  The  temples  and  houses  of  8eca  stand  on  a  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain-spur, planted  with  hollies  and  cypresses.     At  a  distance  these 
buildings,  ranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  one  above  the  other, 
and  standing  out  upon  the  green  base  of  the  hill,  present  an  attractive 
and  picturesque  signt.     Here  and  there,  in  the  breaks  of  the  mountain 
above  this  religious  city,  you  see  a  great  number  of  cells  inhabited  by 
contemplative  L&mas,  which  you  can  reach  only  with  difficulty.    The 
monnstery  ot  Bern  is  remarkable  for  three  large  tomples  of  several 
storeys  in  height,  all  the  rooms  of  which  are  gilded  throughout 
Thence  the  name  fh>m  ser,  the  Tibetan  for  'gold.'    In  the  chief  of 
these  three  temples  is  preserved  the  famous  tartM,  which,  having 
flown  through  the  air  from  India,  is  the  model  from  which  aU  others, 
large  and  pmtable,  are  copied.    The  tariM  of  Sera  is  the  object  of  great 
veneration,  and  is  sometimes  carried  in  procession  to  Lhisa  to  receive 
the  adoration  of  the  people."    This  "clof^tf,"  or  rather  ^'phurbu,"  is 
what  is  called  a  Tam^in-phurbUf  and  is  said  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  an  Indian  sage  named  Grub-thob  mdah-'phyar.     It   was 
found  on  the  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  named  Furba-Ch'og,  having 
flown  from  India.     In  the  12th  month  of  every  year  (about  the  27th 


1  LAma  U.O.,  toe.  ciL,  p.  84,  says  10,000. 

*  This  word  is  usually  spelt  ter,  wad  Brmmn  never  to  be  spelt  gSer,  or  **  gold.' 
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day)  it  is  taken  out  of  its  casket  and  carried  in  state  to  Potala,  where 
the  Dalai  L&ma  puta  it  to  his  head.  It  is  thereafter  carried  hy  a  high 
official  of  Sera  monastery  to  the  Chinese  Amhan,  the  governors  (Shape) 
and  the  regent,  all  of  whom  touch  their  heads  with  it.  Afterwards 
thousands  tibrong  to  Sera  to  receive  its  holy  touch  on  their  heads  as  a 
defence  against  M  evil  and  spells. 

In  the  great  assemhly  hall  is  a  huge  image  of  Avalokita  with  eleven 
heads. 

Tashi-iaunfo  (hkra-s'is  Lhun-po),  or  the  "  Heap  of  Glory/'  the 
headquarters  of  tne  Pan-ch'en  Grand  Lftma,  who  to  some  extent  shares 
with  the  Lhisa  Grand  L&ma  the  headship  of  the  church.  Its  general 
appearance  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  plate  on  page  260,  from  a 
native  drawing.  The  monastery  forms  quite  a  small  town,  and  not 
even  Lamas  other  than  established  church  can  stay  there  over-/iight. 
It  is  well  known  through  the  descriptions  of  Bogle,  Turner,  etc.  It  is 
situated  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Tsang-po,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Nying  river,  in  89^  7'  E.  long.,  29'  4'  20' N.  lat.,  and  altitude,  11,800 
feet  (Markh.,  xzvii.).  This  celebrated  establishment  has  been  long 
known  to  European  geographers  as  ''  Teeshoo  Loombo." 

Mr.  Bogle  describes  it  ^  as  being  built  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  steep 
hill  ^Dolmai  Ri,  or  hill  of  the  goddess  Urft).  The  houses  rise  one  over 
anotner ;  four  churches  with  gilt  ornaments  are  mixed  with  them,  and 
altogether  it  presents  a  princely  appearance.  Many  of  the  courts  are 
flagged  with  stone,  and  with  gtJleries  running  round  them.  The  alleys, 
which  are  likewise  paved,  are  narrow.  The  palace  is  large,  built  of 
dark-coloured  bricks,  with  a  oopper-gilt  roof.  It  is  appropriated  to  the 
L&ma  and  his  officers,  to  temples,  granaries,  warehouses,  etc.  The  rest 
of  the  town  is  entirely  inhabited  oy  priests,  who  are  in  number  about 
four  thousand.  Mr.  Bogle  also  describes  the  interior  of  several  of  the 
state  rooms  and  temples.  On  the  top  of  mount  Dolmai  Ri  is  a  stone 
cairn,  where  banners  are  always  fluttering,  and  where,  on  high  festivals, 
huge  bonfires  are  set  ablaze.  The  lay  capital  of  the  province,  Shigatse, 
lies  on  the  upper  ridges  to  the  N.E.  of  this  hill,  hardly  a  mile  from 
this,  the  ecclesiastical  capital. 

llie  lofty  walls  enclosing  the  monastic  town  are  pierced  by  five  gate- 
ways. Over  the  eastern  gate  has  been  placed,  in  large  carved  letters, 
a  prohibition  against  smoking  within  the  monastic  precincts.  The 
western  gateway  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  entrance.  So,  enter- 
ing the  monastic  premises  there,  you  find  yourself  in  a  sort  of  town, 
with  lanes  lined  by  lof^  houses,  open  squares,  and  temples. 

In  the  centre  of  the^lace  is  the  grand  cathedral  or  assembly  hall. 
Its  entrance  faces  the  east.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  one  hundred 
pillars,  and  the  building  accommodates  two  to  three  thousand  monks 
seated  in  nine  rows  on  rugs  placed  side  by  side  on  the  floor.  The  four 
central  pillars,  called  the  KcHring^  aire  higher  than  the  rest,  and  support 
a  detached  roof  to  form  the  side  skylights  through  which  those  seated 
in  the  upper  gallery  can  witness  the  service.  The  rows  of  seats  arranged 


1  Mask.,  p.  96. 
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to  the  right  lide  of  the  entnnce  mn  occupied  bjr  the  Beoior  monks,  such 
M  belong  to  the  order  of  Rigoh'eo,  PhBroh*eapb&,  Tormmpa,  Klh-c^ui, 
etc  The  aeftts  to  the  left  side  are  taken  up  bj  the  jonior  monks,  such 
«■  Oe^ul  and  apprentioe  monks,  eto.,  of  the  olessee  called  Dflr*  utd 
Kigding. 

The  oourt  around  it  is  used  br  the  monks  for  religious  dsooes  and 
other  outdoor  oeremoniea.  Roand  the  space  an  reared  the  halls  of  Uie 
oollege,  fonr  storeys  in 
height,  provided  with 
upper-floor  balooniee. 
North  of  these  huildings 
are  set  up  in  a  line  the 
huge  tombs  of  deceased 
Pan-cb'en  Limas.  The 
body  of  each  is  em- 
balmed and  placed  with- 
in a  gold-plated  pyiamid 
raised  on  a  tall  marble 
table,  and  this  structure 
tttands  witbin  a  atone 
mansolenin,  high  and 
decorated  with  gilt 
kanjira  and  small 
cylinder-shaped  finials 
made  of  black  felt.  One 
of  these  tombe  is  much 
bigger  than  the  rest  It 
is  that  of  Fan-ch'en  £r- 
teni,  who  died  in  1779. 

There  are  four  con- 
Tentual  colleges  at- 
tached to  Tsahi-lhun- 
po,  all  of  which  reoeiTe 
students  from  every  part 
of  Tibet,  who  are  in- 
structed in  l^trik  rit- 
ual, and  learn  large 
portions  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  scriptures. 
The  names  of  those 
colleges    are      Shar-tse 

Tl-ts'an,     Nag-pa     Ta-  TWn  of  T«-i  LiMX.t 

ts'au,  Toi-sam  LiA,  and 

Kyil-k'ab  IVts'aA,  Each  of  these  institutions  has  an  abbot,  who  is  the 
tul-wa,  or  avatir  of  Some  bygone  nint ;  and  the  fonr  abbots  have 
much  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  infant  euccessor  to  a  deceased 
Fan-ch'en,  or  head  of  the  monastery.     From  tbeee   abbots,  also,  one 

>  After  Turner. 
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is  selected  to  act  as  the  prime  minister,  or  chief  eodemastical  adraier 
in  the  goyemment  of  Tbang.  The  most  imposing  building  of  the 
monastery  is  the  temple  and  hall  of  the  }!Tag-pa  Tft-ts'an,  known  as 
the  "  ^agk'afi/'  which  is  the  chief  college  for  mjrstic  ritual  in  Tibet^ 
Another  college,  the  Toi-san-lift,  stands  at  the  extreme  northern  apex 
of  the  walls,  some  ivay  up  the  dope  of  the  Dolmai-Ri  hill. 

Hard  by  the  last-named  premises,  is  to  be  observed  a  lofty  building 
of  rubble-stone,  reared  to  the  amazing  heiffht  of  nine  storeys.  This 
edifice,  which  forms  a  very  remarkable  object  on  the  hillside,  was 
sketched  by  Tamer,  who  visited  Tashi-lhunpo  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  his  drawing  of  it  is  here  annexed  on  opposite  paga  It  is  called 
Oo-Ku-pea,  or  ''The  Stored  Silken  Pictures," as  it  is  used  to  exhibit 
at  certain  festivals  the  gigantic  pictures  of  Maitreya  and  other  Buddhist 
deities,  which  are  brought  out  and  hung  high  up  as  great  sheets  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  taU  building.  By  the  vulgar  it  is  styled  Kiku 
Tamsa.  It  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  dried  carcases  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  yak,  which  are  kept  in  stock  for  feeding  the  inmates  of  the 
monastery.  A  wide-walled  yard  fronts  the  Kiku  Tamsa,  and  this  space 
is  thronged  by  a  motley  crowd  when  (as  is  the  custom  in  June  and 
November)  the  pictures  are  exhibited. 
.  The  number  of  monks  generally  in  residence  at  Tashi-lhunpo  is  said 

<      to  beuSjSOO.    The  division  into  wards  and  dubs  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

The  head  of  the  whole  monastic  establishment  resides  in  the  buUding 
called  6Larbrang,  or  "  The  L&ma's  palace." 

Kam-oyal  Oh^oi-db  is  the  monastery-roval  of  the  Grand  Lftma  on  the 
red  hill  of  Potala,  where  the  Dalai  DUna  oolds  his  court  and  takes  pait 
in  the  service  as  a  Bhikshu,  or  common  monk. 

Ramo-oh'b  and  Kabmakta  monasteries,  within  Lhisa,  are,  as  already 
noted,  schools  of  sorcery,  and  the  latter  has  a  printing  house. 

"  Dbshirip-gat  "  (elevation  12,220  feet),  a  monast^  two  miles  from 
the  fort  of  Ohamnam-ring  in  northern  Tiiang,  is  subordinate  to  Tashi- 
Ihunpo,  where  the  Grand  Tashi  L&ma  was  resident  at  Bogle's  visit  on 
account  of  the  smallpox  plague  at  his  headquarters.  Bogle  describes 
it  as  ^  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  and 
rocky  hill  .  .  .  two  storeys  high,  and  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  rows  of  small  apartments  with  a  wooden  gallery  running  round 
them,  which  altogether  form  a  small  court  flagged  with  stone.  All  the 
stairs  are  broad  ladders.  The  roofs  are  adorned  with  copper-gilt  orna- 
ments, and  on  the  front  of  the  house  are  three  round  brass  plates, 
emblems  of  Om,  Han  (t  Ah),  Hoong,  The  L&ma's  apartment  is  at  the 
top.  It  is  small,  and  hung  round  with  different  coloured  silks,  views 
of  Potala,  Teshu  Lumbo,  etc."  ^ 

Jak-laouv,  a  large  monastery  on  the  upper  Teang-po,  in  long.  87® 
38'  E. ;  elevation  13,580  feet.  It  is  eighty-five  miles  above  Tashi- 
Ihunpo.* 

1  Markiiam,  op,  cii.t  p.  82.  *  Maaerak's  T%£,t  p.  xzvii. 
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OHAMirAiiBiN  (Nam-lin),  in  the  valley  of  the  .Shing  river,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Tsang-po,  12,220  feet,  seen  and  visited  by  Mr. 
Bogle. 

DoRKYA  Luau-DOft,  on  the  bank  of  the  great  Tengri-nor  lake. 

Ra-dbno  (Ra-sgreu),  north-east  of  Lhisa,  a  Ka-dam-pa  monastery, 
founded  in  1056  by  Brom-ton,  Atlsa's  pupil. 

Sa-kta  (Sa-skya)  ''  Tawny-soil,"  is  about  60  miles,  north  of  Mount 
Everest,  48  miles  east  from  Bhigatse,  and  30  milesf rom  Jang-lache ;  £.  long. 
87*  54',  lat.  28"  53'.  This  monastery  gives  its  name  to  the  8&kya  sect, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Tibet.  A  consider- 
able town  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  monastery.  The  foundation  of  the 
monastery  and  its  future  fame  are  related  to  have  been  foretold  by  the 
Indian  sage,  Atisa,  when  on  his  way  to  central  Tibet,  he  passed  a  rock, 
on  the  present  site  of  the  monastery,  on  which  he  saw  the  mystic  Om 
inscribed  in  "  self -sprung,"  characters.  Afterwards  this  establishxqent 
became  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  for  a  time  of  the  priest-king. 

It  is  said  to  contain  the  largest  single  building  in  Tibet, — ^though  the 
cathedral  at  Lh&sa  is  said  to  be  larger.  It  is  seven  ^  storeys  in  height,  and 
has  a  spacious  assembly  hall  known  as  "  the  White  Hall  of  Worship." 
It  is  still  famous  for  its  magnificent  library,  containing  numerous  unique 
treasures  of  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  literature,  unobtainable  elsewhere. 
Some  of  these  have  enormous  pages  embossed  throughout  in  letters  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  monastery,  though  visited  in  1872  by  our  ex- 
ploring Pandit  No.  9,  and  in  1882  by  Babu  Sarat  Candra  D&s,  remains 
undescribed  at  present.  The  Sakya  L&ma  is  held  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Bodhisat  Maiijufrl,  and  also  to  carry  Elarma,  derivable 
from  Sakya  Pandita  and  St.  Padma. 

The  hall  of  the  great  temple,  called  T*rul-pah!  Lha-k'ah,  has  four 
enormous  wooden  pillars,  Ka-wa^miii  chea  zhi,  of  which  the  first  pillar 
is  whiUf  and  called  Kar-po-zum-lags,  and  is  alleged  to  have  come  from 
Kongbu ;  the  second  yellow^  Ser-po  zum-lags,  from  Mochu  valley ;  the 
third  redf  Marpo  Tag  dzag,  from  Nanam  on  Nepal  frontier ;  and  the 
fourth  pillar  blacky  Nak-po  K'un-shef,  from  Ladak.  These  pillars 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  K'ye(2-*bum  bsags,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sikhim  king. 

TiNQ-GB  is  a  very  large  G«-lug-pa  monastery  to  the  north  of  Sakya  and 
west  of  Tashi-lhunpo. 

Phuntsholiho  (p'un-ts'ogs-gliii)  monastery,  formerly  named  rTag- 
&rten  by  Tfiran&tha,  who  built  it  in  his  forty-first  year,  was  forcibly 
made  a  Qe-lug-pa  institution  by  the  fifth  grand  Lftma,  Nag-wan. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Tsangpo,  about  a  day's  journey  west  of  Ta^hi- 
Ihunpo,  and  one  mile  to  the  south-west  of  it  is  Jonang,  which  has  a  very 
large  temple  said  to  be  like  Budh^Gaya,  and,  like  it,  of  se^eral'storeys 
and  covered  by  images ;  but  both  it  and  Phuntsholing  are  said  to  have 
been  deserted  by  monks  lind  now  are  occupied  by  nuns. 

Sam-dinq  (bsam-ldin  ch'oinde).    It  lies  in  N.  lat  28"  57'  15'',  and  £. 

1  De-puDg  and  the  larger  monasteries' in  Tibet  have  several  much  smaller  buildings 
distributed  so  as  to  form  a  town. 
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long.,  00°  SS'.  Altitude,  1 4,5 1 2  feet.  An  important  eBtablishment,  note- 
worthy as  a  monastery  of  monks  as  well  as  nuns,  presided  over  by  a 
female  abbot— the  so-called  re-incarnate  goddess  already  referred  to.' 
This  august  woman  is  known  throughout  Tibet  as  Dorj^Fag-mo^  or 
"  the  diamond  sow " ;  the  abbesses  of  Bamding  being  held  to  be 
successive  appearances  in  mortal  form  of  the  Indian  goddess,  Yajra- 
varahl.  The  present  incarnation  of  this  goddess  is  thii'ty-three  years 
old  (in  1889) ;  and  \b  described  as  being  a  clever  and  capable  woman, 
with  some  claim  to  good  looks,  and  of  noble  birth.  She  bears  the  name 
of  If^ag-elbali  Rin-ch'en  Kun-6zafi-mo  c{bAn-mo,  signifying  '*  The  most 
precious  power  of  speech,  the  female  energy  of  all  good  ").  Under  this 
lady  the  reputation  which  Bamding  has  long  enjoyed  for  the  good  morals 
of  both  monks  and  nuns  has  been  well  maintained.  Amonff  other  rules, 
the  inmates  are  forbidden  to  lend  out  money  or  other  valuables  on  interest 
to  the  rural  folk,  usurious  dealings  being  commonly  resorted  to  by  the 

monastic  orders.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  Sfifi-ma  sect.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  one  Je-tsun  T'inle  Ts'oma,  a  flower  of  the  philosophy 
of  Po-do<i  Pyog  Legs  Nam-gyal,  whose  writings,  to  the  amazing  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  volumes,  are  treasured  up  in  the  monastic 
library. 

Yamdok  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  scorpionoid  shape,  the  grotesque 
shaped  semi-iBland  anchored  to  the  main  shore  by  two  necks  of  land. 
Samding  is  itself  placed  on  the  main  shore  at  the  juncture  of  the 
northern  neck.  Being  built  on  a  conical  hill,  it  appears  to  be  guarding 
the  sacred  idand  from  intrusion.  The  monastery  stands  like  a  fortress 
on  the  summit  of  the  barren  hill  some  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Huge  flags  of  stone  are  piled  iu  ascending  stops 
up  this  hill,  and  a  long  low  wall  mounts  beside  Uiem  like  a  balustrade. 
At  the  top  of  the  stops,  a  narrow  pathway  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the 
monastery,  which  is  circled  by  a  high  wall.  Samding  is  flnely 
placed.  To  the  N.B.  it  fronts  the  dark  and  precipitous  mountain 
spun  which  radiate  from  the  lofty  central  peak  of  the  islands.  To  the 
B.B.  it  looks  over  the  land  towards  the  illimitable  waters  of  the  weird 
and  mighty  Yamdok  herself.  To  the  8.  it  frowns  down  on  the  Dumo 
Ts'o,  the  inner  lake  betwixt  the  connecting  necks  of  land  above- 
mentioned,  into  which  are  oast  the  bodies  of  the  defunct  nuns  and 
monks,  as  food  for  fishes.    • 

On  entering  the  gates  of  the  monasteiy,  you  find  yourself  in  an 
extensive  courtyard,  flanked  on  three  sides  by  the  conventual  buildings. 
Part  of  the  fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of 
grand-stand  supported  on  pilasters  of  wood.  Ladders  with  broad  steps, 
cased  in  brass,  give  admission  to  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building. 
Here,  in  a  long  room,  are  ranged  the  tombs  of  celebrities  connected  in 
past  times  with  Samding,  including  that  of  the  founder,  Tinle  Ts'omo. 
The  latter  tomb  is  a  ridily  ornamented  piece  of  workmanship,  plated 
with  gold  and  studded  with  jewels.  At  the  base,  on  a  stone  uab  is 
marked  the  reputed  footprint  of  the  saint.     In  a  private,  strongly- 

>  See  page  245. 
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barred  chamber,  hard  by  to  which  no  one  may  be  admitted,  are  laid  the 
dried  mortal  remains  of  all  the  former  incamationB  of  Dorje  Pag-mo. 
Here,  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  will  be  one  day  placed  the  bc^y  of 
the  present  lady  abbess,  after  undergoing  some  embalming  process.  To 
the  grim  chamel-house,  it  is  considered  the  imperative  duty  of  each 
incarnate  abbess  to  repair  once,  while  living,  to  gase  her  fill  on  her 
predecessors,  and  to  maJse  formal  obeisance  to  their  moaldering  forms. 
She  mu$t  enter  once,  but  only  once,  during  her  lifetime. 

Another  hall  in  this  monastery  is  the  dtw-ib'afi,  the  walls  of  which 
are  frescoes  illustratiye  of  the  career  of  the  original  Borje  Pag-mo. 
There,  also,  have  been  put  up  inscriptions  recording  how  the  goddess 
miraculously  defended  Samding,  wh^n,  in  the  year  1716,  it  was  beset 
by  a  Mongol  warrior,  one  Yung  Oar.  When  the  Mongol  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yamdok,  hearing  that  the  lady  abbess  had  a  pig's  head 
as  an  excrescence  behind  her  ear,  he  mocked  at  her  in  public,  sending 
word  to  her  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  see  the  pig's  head  for  him- 
self. Dorje  Pag-mo  returned  no  angry  reply,  only  beseeching  him 
to  abandon  his  designs  on  the  monastery.  Burning  with  wrath,  the 
warrior  invaded  the  place  and  destroyed  the  walls ;  but,  entering,  he 
found  the  interior  uttisrly  deserted.  He  only  observed  eighty  pigs  and 
eighty  sows  grunting  in  the  du-khang  under  the  lead  of  a  bigger  sow. 
He  was  startled  by  this  singular  frustration  of  hisproject;  for  he  could 
hardly  plunder  a  place  guarded  only  by  hogs.  When  it  was  evident 
that  the  Mongol  was  bent  no  longer  on  rapine,  the  pigs  and  sows  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  venerable-looking  monks  and  nuns,  headed 
by  the  most  reverend  Dorje  Pag-mo;  as  a  consequence,  Yung  Oar, 
instead  of  plundering,  enriched  the  place  with  costly  presents. 

A  certain  amount  of  association  is  permitted  between  the  male  and 
female  inmates  of  this  convent,  who  together  number  less  than  200. 
Done  P'ag-mo  retains  one  side  of  the  monastic  premises  as  her  private 
residence.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inmates  that  the  good  woman  never 
suffers  herself  to  sleep  in  a  reclining  attitude.  During  the  day  she  may 
dose  in  a  chair,  during  the  night  she  must  sit,  hour  after  hour,  wrapt 
in  profound  meditation.  Occasionally  this  lady  makes  a  royal  progress 
to  Lh&sa,  where  she  is  received  with  the  deepest  veneration.  Up  in 
northern  Tibet  is  another  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Done  Pag-mo.  This 
convent  also  stands  on  an  islet  situated  off  the  west  shore  of  the  great 
lake,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Lh&sa,  the  Nam  Ts'o  Oh'yidmo,  and  is  much 
akin  to  Samding,  comprising  a  few  monks  and  nuns  under  an  abbess. 
At  Markula,  in  Lahul,  is  a  third  shrine  of  the  goddess.^ 

Di-KUNO  Cbri-gu&)  about  one  hundred  miles  K.E.  of  Lhisa,  is  one 
of  the  largest  Kar-gyu-pa  monasteries.  It  is  said  to  I'eceive  its  name, 
the  "she- Yak,"  from  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  is  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  yak.  It  was  founded  in  1166,  by  the  son  of  the 
Sakya  Lama,  Koncho  Yal-po. 


1  Abstract  of  Sabai's  Report,  by  Bey.  O.  Sandbbbo. 
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MiNOOuuDfo  (smin  grol-glih),  close  to  the  S.  of  Samye,  a  great  Si  iii-ma 
monastety,  aharing  with  Dorje  Dag,  not  far  off|  the  honour  of  being 
the  supreme  monastery  of  that  sect.  It  lies  across  the  Tsangpo  from 
Sam-jiis  in  the  valley  of  the  Mindolling  river,  the  water  of  which  turns 
numerous  large  prayer-wheels.  Its  chief  temple  is  nine  storeys  hish, 
with  twenty  minor  temples  with  many  "  beau&f  ul  images  "  and  books. 
A  massive  stone  stairway  forms  the  approach  to  the  monastery. 

Its  chief  li&ma  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  revelation-finder 
Dag-lin.  The  succession  is  by  descent  and  not  by  re-incarnation. 
One  of  his  sons  is  made  a  Lftma  and  vowed  to  celibacy,  another 
son  marries  and  continues  the  descent,  and  in  like  manner  the  suc- 
cession proceeds,  and  has  not  yet  been  interrupted  since  its  institu- 
tion seventeen  generations  ago ;  but  should  the  lay-brother  die  without 
issue  the  Lima  is  expected  to  marry  the  widow.  The  married  one  is 
called  ^Dun-pa  or  "  the  lineage."  The  body  of  the  deceased  Lima  is 
salted  and  preserved.  The  discipline  of  this  monastery  is  said  to  be 
strict,  and  its  monks  are  celibate.  A  large  branch  of  this  monastery 
is  Na^'i,^  not  far  distant  from  its  parent. 

DoBJB-OAo,  between  8am-y)is  and  Lhftsa,  is  a  headquarters  of  the 
Unreformed  libnas.  It  has  had  a  chequered  history,  having  been  de- 
stroyed several  times  by  the  Mongols,  eta,  and  periodically  restored. 

Pal-ri  (dpal-ri),  a  Sifi-ma  monastery  between  Shigatse  and  Qjrangtse, 
where  lives  the  pretended  incarnation  of  the  Indian  wizard,  Ld-pdn 


Bhalu  monastery*  a  few  miles  E.  of  Tsshi-lhunpo.  Here  instruction 
is  given  in  magical  incantations,  and  devotees  are  immured  for  years  in 
its  cave-hermitages.  Amongst  the  supernatural  powers  believed  to  be 
so  acquired  is  the  alleged  ability  to  sit  on  a  heap  of  barley  without  dis- 
placing a  grain ;  but  no  credible  evidence  is  extant  of  anyone  display- 
ing such  feats. 

GuBQ  ch'o-waI^,  in  Lhobrdc,  or  southern  Tibet,  bordering  on 
Bhot&n.  This  monastery  is  said  by  Lima  U.  G.*  to  have  been  built 
after  the  model  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Nilanda  in  Magadha. 
The  shrine  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  poplars,  and  contains  some  im- 
portant relics,  amongst  others  a  stuffed  horse  of  great  sanctity  (belong- 
ing to  the  great  Quru)  which  is  called  Jamliii-nin-k'or,  or  "  the  horse 
that  can  go  round  the  world  in  one  day." '  Observing  that  the  horse 
was  bereft  of  his  *'  left  leg,"  U.  G.  enquired  the  cause,  and  was  told 
how  the  leg  had  been  stolen  by  a  Khamba  pilgrim  with  a  view  of 
"enchanting"  the  ponies  of  Kham.  The  thief  braime  insane,  and  his 
friends  took  him  to  the  high  priest  of  the  sanctuary  for  advice,  who 
instantly  divined  that  he  had  stolen  some  sacred  thing.  This  so 
frightened  the  thief  that  the  leg  was  secretly  restored,  and  the  thief 
and  his  friends  vanished  from  the  place  and  never  were  seen  again. 


1  U.  O.,  /m:  eO.,  p.  ML 

•  Loc  c%L,  p.  88. 

*  Compare  with  the  sacred  hcnrso  of  Shintoism,  etc. 
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The  upper  Lhobrak  is  well  cultivated ;  barley,  pea^  mustard,  wheat, 
and  crops  of  rape  were  noticed  by  U.  G.,  surrounding  the  monastery  of 
Lha  Lung.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  permission  to  see  the 
sacred  objects  of  the  monastery,  whose  saintly  founder,  Lha  Lung,  has 
three  incarnations  in  Tibet.  One  of  them  is  the  present  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  who  was  bom  in  Bhot&n,  and  is  a  nephew  of  the  Paro 
Penlo.  The  monastery  is  well  endowed  by  the  "Tibetan .  goYemment, 
and  rituals  are  encouraged  in  it  for  the  suppression  of  evil  spirits  and 
demons. 

Sang-xab  Qu-t'ok,  also  in  the  Lhobrak  valley,  has  one  hundred 
monks,  and  is  a  small  printing  establishment.^ 

Kab-oh'cj,  also  in  the  Lhobrak  valley,  said '  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monasteries  in  Tibet,  and  to  contain  many  bronzes  brought  from 
Magadha  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pilgrims  carry  off  from  here  the  holy 
water  which  percolates  into  a  sacred  cave. 

Gyak-tsb,  on  the  Painom  river,  east  of  Tashi-lhunpo.  Its  monastery 
is  named  Palk'or  Oh'oide.  Its  hall  is  reported  by  L&ma  TJgy&n  Gya-ts'o 
to  be  lit  by  1,000  lamps.  In  lofty  niches  on  the  three  sides,  N., 
E.,  and  W.  (implying  evidently  that  the  entrance  is  on  tl)e  8.),  are 

5 laced  *' three  huge  images  of  Buddha — Jam-yang,  Ohanrassigi  and 
laitreya,"  oopper-gilt.  Here  also  he  notes  "  stone  images  like  those 
at  Buddha  Gaya.  In  the  lobby  is  a  collection  of  stuffed  animals, 
including  tigers." 

The  foregoing  are  all  in  the  U  and  Tsang  provinces.  In  Kham,  in 
eastern  Tibet,  are  many  larse  monasteries,  the  largest  of  which  are 
perhaps  Derge  and  Ch'ab-mdo  (Chiamd),  with  about  2,000  monks  and 
large  printing  press. 

Dbbgb  (sDe-8ge),  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  capital  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  of  Tibetan  provinces,  containing  *'  many  Lftma- 
serais  of  200  or  300  monks,  some  indeed  of  2,000  or  3,000.  Each  family 
devotes  a  son  to  the  priesthood.  The  king  resides  in  a  L&maserai  of 
300  monks." ' 

Other  large  monasteries  of  eastern  Tibet  are  Karthok  and  (f)  Ri- 
wochce  on  the  ^ul  river,  under  the  joint  government  of  two  incar- 
nate abbots. 

In  southern  Tibet  in  the  district  of  Pema  K5d  (map-name  Pema- 
koi)  are  the  monasteries  of  Dorje-yu  (founded  by  Terton  Dorje-thokmi), 
Mar-puti  Lek-puti  (built  by  Ugyen  Dich'en-liii-pa),  Mendeldem, 
Phu-pa-ron,  Kon-dem,  Bho-lun,  Cam-nak,  Kyon-sa,  Narton,  Rinc'h- 
ensun  (built  by  Ugyen  Dodulin-pa,  the  father  of  Dich'en-lin-pa),  Tsen- 
c'uk,  Gya-pun,  Gilin,  fuid  Demu,  which  are  all  ffiA-ma,  except  Ohamnak 
and  Demu,  which  are  Gto-lug-pa,  and  all  except  the  last  are  on  the 
west  or  right  bank  of  the  Tsangpo  river,  and  the  number  of  monks  in 
each  is  from  ten  to  thirty.  Amongst  the  chief  shrines  are  Horasharki 
Ch'orten,  Mendeldem 's  shrine,  and  '*  Buddu  Tsip'ak." 

1  Explorer  Ii.N.'8  account  {SJL,  1889,  p.  50).       >  Lima  Ugyen  a3ra-ts'o,  loc  eiu,  25. 
*  Uabiu,  Supjil,  Papin,  R,  Oeog,  Socjf. ;  see  also  Bockhili^  L.,  184,  etc,  00. 


Id  China  proper  there  seem  to  be  no  trulj  L&maist  moDasteriM  of 
ftnj  Bise  except  at  Pekin  and  near  the  weetarn  frontier.  The  Pekin 
monnstery  is  called  "  everlasting  peace  "  (Yun-ho  Kung),  and  is  main- 
tained at  the  imperia.!  expense.'  Its  monks,  over  1,000  in  number,  are 
almost  entirely  Mongolian,  but  the  head  L&ma,  a  re-incarnate  abbot, 
and  his  two  chief  Bssistants,  are  usually  Tibetans  of  the  De-pung,  Sera, 
and  G&h-ldaD  monasteries,  and  appointed  from  LhBsa.  The  abbot, 
who  is  considered  an  incarnation  of  Rol-pa-dorje,  already  figured, 
lives  within  the  yellow  wall  of  the  city,  and  near  by  is  the  freeX 
printing-honse,  called  "  Sum-in  SI,"  where  L&mtust  books  are  pnnted 
ID  Tibetan,  Chinese,  and   Mongolian.     In   the  chief  temple  "the 
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groat  wooden  imnse  of  Bnddhn,  seventy  foot  liigli,  richly  ornamented 
nnd  ctotlied,  holding  an  enormous  lotus  in  ench  hand,  and  wttb 
the  traditional  jewel  on  his  breast.  In  each  section  of  his  huge  gold 
crown  sat  a  smsU  Buddha,  as  perfect  and  as  much  ornamented  as  the 
greet  one.  His  toe  measured  twenty-one  inches.  On  each  side  of  him 
hung  a  huge  scroll  seventy-five  feet  long,  bearing  Chinese  characters 
and  a  series  of  gnlleries,  ronched  by  sevoml  IliglitA  of  stnirs,  stirroundecl 
him.  The  CKpression  of  his  great  bronze  face  was  singularly  lofty. 
Near  by  were  two  magnificent  bronie  lions  aud  a  wonderful  bronze  nm ; 
many  templee  filled  with  strange  idolx  hung  with  thousands  of  ailk 
hanginfi",   and   laid    with   Tibetan  carpets ;  nil  sorts   of  bronie  and 

■  Edkih'b  Rrlig.  is  Citiiin,  6S.  ■  After  Hue. 
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enamel  altar  uteneils,  presented  by  ditferent  emperoi-a,  among  them 
two  eleplianta  in  doinmne  ware,  said  to  be  the  beet  apecimona  of  such 
work  in  China,  and  the  great  hall,  with  iU  prayer-benches  for  all  the 
monks,  where  they  worship  every  afternoon  at  five." 

Another  celebrated  monaatery  is  the  Wu-tai  w  U-tai-ahan,  "The 
five  towera"  in  the  north  Chinese  province  of  Shan-si,  and  a  cele- 
brated shrine. 

The  great  monaateij  of  Kubok  (Kumbum),  in  Bifau,  liee  near  the 
weetem  frontiere  of  Chins.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  St.  Tsoh-K'a-pa, 
and  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Hue,  Rookhill,  ete.     Its  photo- 


graph  by  Mr.   Rookhill  is  here  by  his  kind  permission  given.     Its 
Mongolian  name  is  "Pa-erh-ttu.' 

ITei-e  is  tlie  relehitkted  tree,  the  so-called  "  white  sandal "  {Si/ringa 
VUloaa,  Vuhl),  wliicli  the  legend  alleges  to  liave  sprung  up  miiiicii- 
lously  from  the  placental  blood  shed  at  Tson-K'a-pa's  birth.  Its  leaves 
are  said  to  bear  100,000  images,  hence  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
the  place  (sAtt-'frum).  The  image  markings  on  the  leaves  are  said  to 
represent  "  the  Tatb&gata  of  the  Lion's  Voice  "  (Sen-ge  Nn-ro),  but  Hue 
describes  the  markings  as  sacred  letters.* 

■  NtwipaperAcct.,  ISIM). 

'  After  BockhUI. 

>  RociHiLL, /,67  uiidtomean*'tlieQreatTent(TBbernacl6>" 

*  Cr.  al«o  ibid,,  66,  etc. 
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Hue's  aoooont  of  it  is  as  follows  :  ''  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Limaserai  stands,  and  not  far  from  the  principal  Buddhist 
temple,  is  a  great  square  enclosure,  formed  by  brick  walls.     Upon 
entering  this  we  were  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  marvellous  tree, 
some  of  the  branches  of  which  had  already  manifested  themselves  above 
the  walL     Our  eyes  were  first  directed  with  earnest  curiosity  to  the 
leaves,  and  we  were  filled  with  absolute  consternation  of  astonishment 
at  finding  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  upon  each  of  the  leaves 
weU-forined  Tibetan  characters,  all  of  a  green  colour,  some  darker, 
some  lighter,  than  the  leaf  itself.     Our  first  impression  was  suspicion 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  L&mas ;  but,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
every  detail,  we  could  not  discover  the  least  deception,  the  characters 
all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the  leaf  itself,  equally  with  its  veins  and 
nerves,  the  position  was  not  the  same  in  all ;  in  one  leaf  they  would  be 
at  the  top  of  the  leaf ;  in  another,  in  the  middle ;  in  a  third,  at  the 
base,  or  at  the  side;  the  younger  leaves  represented  the  characters 
only  in  a  partial  state  of  formation.     The  t)ark  of  the  tree  and  its 
bnuaches,  which  resemble  those  of  the  plane-tree,  are  also  covered  with 
these  characters.     When  you  remove  a  piece  of  old  bark,  the  young 
bark  under  it  exhibits  the  indistinct  outlines  of  characters  in  a 
germinating  state,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  these  new  characters  are 
not    unfrequently    different  from    thoce   which    they  replace.     We 
examined  everything  with  the  closest  attention,  in  order  to  detect  some 
trace  of  trickery,  but  we  could  discern  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the 
perspiration  absolutely  trickled  down  our  faces  under  the  influence  of 
the  sensations  which  this  most  amasing  spectacle  created. 

"  More  profound  intellects  than  ours  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supply 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  this  singular  tree ;  but, 
as  to  us,  we  altc^ther  give  it  up.  Our  readers  possibly  may  smUe  at 
our  ignorance ;  but  we  care  not  so  that  the  sinceiity  and  truth  of  our 
statement  be  not  suspected."^ 

The  large  temple  (jo-wo-k*aA)  is  described  by  Rockhill.' 


nr  MONaouA. 

In  Mongolia  the  chief  monastery  is  at  Ubota-Kubbn,  on  the  Tula 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Khalkas,  about  forty  days'  journey  west  of 
Pekin,  and  the  seat  of  a  Russian  consul  and  two  Ohinese  ambassadors. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Orand  Lima,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  incarnate 
historian,  Lima  Tiranfttha,  and  he  is  called  Je-tsun  Tsmba,  as  detailed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  hierarchy,  and  its  monks  are  said  to  number  over 
14,000,  and  during  the  great  new  vear  festival  over  20,000  are  present. 
It  contains  twenty-eight  colleges  (sQgra-ts'afi). 

The  monastery  is  named  Kurun  or  Kuren,  and  is  described  by  Hue 
The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  tents  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims.    Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  white  cells  of  the  Limas, 


>  Hue,  U.,  p.  53»  *  RocBXiLL,  L^  06. 
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built  on  the  declivity  in  horisontal  lines  one  above  the  other,  resemble 
the  steps  of  an  enormous  altar,  of  which  the  temple  of  Taran&tha 
Lftma  appears  to  constitute  '*  the  tabernacle."  Hue  says  it  contains 
30,000  monks  I 

Kuku  ELhotun,  or  '*  blue  dty,"  near  the  northern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
liver,  is  said  by  Hue  to  have  formerly  been  the  seat  of  Jetsun-Dam-pa. 
It  contains  five  monasteries  with  about  20,000  L&mas. 


ZH   SIBiaZ4. 

-  In  south  Siberia,  amongst  the  Buriats,  near  the  Baikal  lake,  a  large 
monastery  is  on  a  lake  thirty  versts  to  the  north*weet  of  8elinginsK| 
and  the  presiding  monk  is  called  the  K'an-po  Pan4ita,  and  claims  to  be 
a  re-incarnate  Laina.^ 

nr  BUBOPB. 

The  Kftlmak  Tartars  on  the  Volga  have  only  temporary,  nomadic 
cloisters  and  temples,  that  is  to  say  tents,  in  which  they  put  up  their 
holy  pictures  and  images,  and  celebrate  divine  service.  Such  temporary 
cloisters  are  called ''  OhuruU,"  and  consist  of  two  different  sorts  of  tents 
or  Jurttn  (Oergo),  the  assembly  hall  of  the  clergy  (Ohurullun-Oergo) 
and  of  the  gods  and  image  hall  {Schitdni  or  BurckanHn-Oergdy  Some 
of  these  ChurulU  contain  a  hundred  priests. 

nr   LADlK   AKD   UTTIB   TXBBT. 

Hb-mz  (or  **  Himis "  of  survey  map).  This  fine  old  monastery  is 
situated  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  lateral  ravine  that 
joins  the  Indus,  a  day's  journey  (eighteen  miles  SSE.)  above  Leh,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  From  its  secluded  position  this  was  one  of 
the  few  monasteries  which  escaped  destruction  on  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Dogras  under  Wazir  Qerawar,  who  ruthlessly  destroyed 
much  Lftmaist  property,  so  that  more  interesting  and  curious  objects, 
books,  dresses,  masks,  etc.,  are  found  at  Himis  than  in  any  other 
monastery  in  Lad&k.  It  was  built  by  sTag-stan-ras-ch'sin,  and  its 
proper  title  is  Ch'ai/i-oh'ub  sam^liii. 

The  *'  Himis-fair,"  with  its  mask  plays,  as  held  on  St.  Padmarsam- 
bhava's  day  in  summer,  is  the  chief  attraction  to  sight-seers  in  Ladak. 
This  L&masery  is  at  present  still  the  greatest  landowner  in  Ladik,  and 
its  steward  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  country.     The 

L&mas  seem  to  be  of  the  S'iii-ma  sect  (according  to  Marx'  they  are 
Duff-pa,  but  he  appears  to  use  Dug-pa  as  synonymous  with  Red  cap 
sect).  To  the  same  sect  also  belongs  Ts'en-re  and  sTag-na.  A  fine 
photograph  of  this  monastery  is  given  by  Mr.  Knight,'  and  one  of  its 
courts  is  shown  in  his  illustration  of  the  mystic  play  reproduced  at  pi  528 
"  The  principal  entrance  to  the  monastery  is  through  a  massive  door, 
from  which  runs  a  gently  sloping  and  paved  covered  way  leading  into  a 

1  KdPPBK,  op,c%i,  *  Loe.  cU^  188.  >  Where  Tkree  Bmpiru  M%eL 
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courtyard  about  30  x  40  yards  square,  having  on  the  left  hand  a  narrow 
verandah,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  large  prayer-cylinder 
above  mentioned.  The  larger  picturesque  doorway,  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  principal  idol  rooms,  is  in  the  extreme  right  hand  corner,  massive 
brass  rings  i^xed  to  large  hosges  of  brass  are  a&zed  on  either  door,  the 
posts  of  which  are  of  carved  and  coloured  woodwork.  The  walls  of  the 
main  building,  with  its  bay  windows  of  lattice  work,  enclose  the  court- 
jrard  along  the  right  hand  side,  the  roof  is  adorned  with  curious  cylin- 
drical pendant  devices  made  of  cloth  called  "  Thook  " ;  each  surmounted 
with  the  Trisool  or  trident,  painted  black  and  red.  On  the  side  facing 
the  main  entrance  the  courtyard  is  open,  leading  away  to  the  doorways 
of  other  idol  rooms.  In  the  centre  space  stand  two  high  poles  "  Tur- 
poche,"  from  which  hang  yaks'  tails  and  white  cotton  streamers  printed 
m  the  Tibetan  character.  Innumerable  small  prayer-wheels  are  fitted 
into  a  hitch  that  runs  round  the  sides  of  the  courtyard.  A  few  large 
trees  throw  their  shade  on  the  building,  and  above  them  tower  the 
i*^gg^  cUflb  of  the  little  valley,  topped  here  and  there  by  Lhatoi^  small 
square-built  altars,  surmounted  by  bundles  of  brushwood  and  wild  sheep 
horns,  the  tliin  sticks  of  the  brushwood  being  covered  with  offerings  of 
coloured  flags  printed  with  some  nianira  or  other.* 

Lama-Yur-ru,  elevation  about  11,000  feet.'  Said  to  be  of  the  Di- 
kung  sect,  as  also  the  monasteries  of  ^Ckn-non  and  Shah. 

The  name  Tur-ru  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Yuh-dmn — ^the 
Svastika  or  mystic  fly-foot  cross. 

Tiio-UNO  or  Tho'lding  (mt'o-glifi),  on  the  upper  Sutlej  (in  map  of 
Turkistan  it  is  Totlingmat,  ''  mat "  =  **  the  lower,"  i.e.  lower  part  of  the 
city).  It  has  a  celebrated  temple  in  three  storeys,  said  by  some  to  be 
model  lotl  after  that  of  Bud  ha  Gaya,  and  the  Shanv-hhorla  Lam-j/u/  con- 
tains a  reference  to  this  temple  :  '*  It  had  been  built  (a.d.  954,  Sch1.)by 
the  Ijo-tsa-wa  Rin-zah-po.  The  Hor  (Turks?)  burnt  it  down,  but  at 
some  later  date  it  was  rebuilt,  and  now,  in  its  lowest  compartment,  it 
contains  the  '  cycle  of  the  collection  of  secrete.' "  Adolph  von 
Schlagintweit  visited  it.' 

TnRa-CH'oQ  is  a  sister-Lftmasery  to  He-mi,  north  of  the  Indus,  in  a 
valley  which  opens  out  opposite  Ile-mL  Che-de,  vulg.  Chem-re  (survey 
map  :  Chim-ray)  is  the  name  of  the  village  to  which  the  L&masery 
belongs. 

Roa-DKoos  in  Lad&k,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  (J.D.,  11).  Tik-sa 
(Thik-se)  is  said  (Marx)  to  be  a  Ge-M.in  (IGte-lug-pa)  monastery,  as  also 
those  of  Sah-kar  fa  suburb  of  Leh),  Likir  and  Ki-dzofi.  It  is  pictured 
by  Mr.  Knight.* 

Wam-i.ii  (or  "Ilan-lo")  in  llukshu,  a  fine  Lamasoty  figured  by 
Cunningham.  It  is  about  14,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  proper 
name  iM  De.ch*en,  and  it  was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  one  at  Hemi. 

Masho  is  afliliated  to  Sa-#kya. 


»  (toowiN-AusTBN,  loe,  (it.,  p.  72.  •  Mabx,  loe,  ctV.  ;  Cunninouam,  e(,  aI. 

s  See  Results  of  Scientific  Mission. 
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Spi-t*uo,  Pb-tub,  or  ''  Pittuk  **  (sPe-t'ub),  a  L&maaery  and  village  on 
the  river  Indus,  five  miles  south-west  of  Leh.  The  L&mas  belong  to 
the  "  Qe-ldan-pa  "  order  of  L&mas.  The  L&masery  has  an  incarnated 
li&ma. 

Shbr-oal,  figured  by  Knight,  loe.  eU,,  p.  127. 

KiLANG  (Kye-laA)  in  British  Lahul,  romantically  situated  near 
glaciers,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet. 

Qu-GB,  where  several  translations  were  made  over  800  years  ago,  and 
still  of  repute  for  printing  and  for  its  elegant  manuscripts. 

Kanum,  in  Kunaor  or  Kanawar,  where  Osoma  studied.  Also  Dub-lih, 
Poyi,  and  Pahgi. 

IN    NKPAL. 

In  Nepal  there  appear  to  be  no  Lamaist  monasteries  of  any  size, 
at  least  in  the  lower  valleys.  At  the  principal  Buddhist  shrines  in 
that  country  a  few  resident  L&mas  are  to  be  found. 


IN   BHOTAN 

In  Bhotan  the  largest  monasteries  are  Tashi-ch'o-dsong  and  Pun-t'ah 
or  y  "  Punakha  "  (spun-t'aii  btle-ch'on),  each,  it  is  usually  said,  with  over 
1,000  monks,  though  according  to  other  accounts,  under  500. 

TASui-cH'o-Dsofr  ^bEjra-shis  ch'os  rdsoh),  or  ''The  fortress  of  the 
glorious  religion,"  forms  the  capital  of  Bhotan  and  the  residence,  at 
least  in  summer,  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Bhotan — the  Dharma  Raja  and 
Deb  R&ja.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Manning,  Bogle, 
Turner,*  Pemberton,'  etc. 

The  other  chief  monasteries  in  Bhotfin,  all  of  the  Duk-pa  sect,  the 
established  church  of  the  country,  are:  dbU-rgyan  rtsn,  Ba-kit) 
(P&to  or  Piro)  'Bah,  iTa-mch'og  rgan,  Kra-harli,  Sam-'jin,  K'a  Ch'ags- 
rgan-K'a,  Ch'al-p'ug.  Of  these  the  first  three  were  formerly  Kart'og-po. 
In  British  Bhotan  there  are  a  few  small  monasteries,  at  Salimpong, 
Pedong,  etc. 

IN    SIKHIH. 

In  regard  to  Sikhim,  as  my  information  is  complete,  I  give  it  in 
detuil  in  tabulai*  form  on  opposite  page. 

In  addition  to  the  monasteries  in  this  list  are  several  religious  build- 
ings called  by  the  people  t/om/xM,  but  by  the  L&mas  only  ''  temples  " 
(Lha-k*an),  such  as  D^-thah,  Ke-dum,  etc. 

The  oldest  monastery  in  Sikhim  is  Dub-de,  founded  by  the  pioneer 
Lama,  LhatsUn  Oh'embo.  Soon  afterwards  shrines  seem  to  have  been 
erected  at  Tashidiug,  Pemiongchi,  and  Sang-iiarch'o-ling  over  spots  conse- 
crated to  the  Guru,  and  these  ultimately  became  the  nuclei  of  monas- 


1  Bogle  and  Turner  in  1774  and  1783.    Maukkau,  op,  cit. 
s  In  1837-38.    Op,  cU. 
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leries.  As  the  last-named  one  is  open  to  members  of  all  classes  of 
SikhimiteSy  Bhotiyas,  Lepohas,  Limb  us,  and  also  females  and  even 
deformed  persons,  it  is  said  that  the  monastery  of  Pemiongchi  was 

List  of  Monastbeibs  in  Sikhim. 


i 
i 

M»p  Maat. 

VcrninmlMr  Mfune. 

If  tMilDir  of  tho  Name. 

11 

II 

1 

Sfiiiga  Chelling 

gsaii  uags  ch*oii 

glui 
Bgi-ub-sdc 

Tlie  place  of  secret  spells . . . 

1607 

25 

2 

Dubdi 

The  bermit*8  cell 

1701 

30 

8 

Pemiongchi   ... 

pad-nia  vantse 
utsan-tnk*ar   ... 

The  sublime  perfect  lotus. . . 

1706 

106 

4 

Gantok 

Tlie  T86n*8  house 

1716 

3 

6 

Tniilikling 
Senan 

bkra-8*is-ld  d 

The  elevated  central  glory 

1716 

20 

6 

gjsil-i/non 

Tbe  supprensor  of  intense 

. 

fear 

1716 

8 

7 

Uincliinpong... 

rin-ch'en  spans 

The  precious  knoll 

1730 

8 

8 

Ilalong 

ra-b1ai\ 

••••••                                   *•• 

1730 

80 

0 

Mali 

moil -lis 

••••••                                   •«■ 

1740 

15 

10 

llani  thek 

liam-tek 

A  Lepcha  village  name   ... 
The  cliapel  royal 

1740 

80 

11 

Fadung 

t»Vbran 
Dt6un-t*aA 

1740 

100 

12 

Cheiingtong  ... 

Tbe  meadow  of  marriage 

(of  tbe  two  riverM) 

1788 

8 

13 

KetBuperri     ... 

mk'ft  8pf  od 

The   noble   heaven -reacb- 

dpal  ri 

ing  mountain 
Tbelargo  plain 

■  •  • 

11 

14 

Lachnng 

t*aii-niA-cli*en... 

1788 

6 

15 

Tahmg 
Kntolii 
IMioHKung 

nlo-liiii 

The  Btony  valley 

1780 

00 

10 
17 

rab-brien-glin 
t>*an*bzaii 

The  higb  ulnmg  place 
Tbo  excel  lent  lianncr,  or 

1840 

15 

A 

g4Nxl  blins 

1840 

100 

18 

Kartok 

bKah-rtog     ... 

The  Kartok  (founder  of  a 

*'T 

8chi8m) 

1840 

20 

10 

Dal  ling 

rdo-gllA 

'<  The  stony  Bite,'*  or  tbe 
place  of    tbe   **I>orjel- 

mg  '*  revelation -finder  ... 

1840 

8 

20 

Yan^iing 

gyatiHgan 

"  Tbo  cliny  ridRO,"  or  "  tbe 

lucky  ridgo 

1841 

10 

21 

l<al»r(»ng 

III  A- bran 

Tbo  Ijaiiian  dwelling 

1844 

30 

22 

Lacliung 

pon-posgaii  ... 
I  bun-rise 

Tbo  mn'8  ridge 

1850 

8 

23 

LinUe 

Tbe  lofty  summit 

1850 

15 

24 

^^inik 

zi-mig 

••••#•                                  «•• 

1850 

30 

25 

Kiiigim 

ri-dgon 
liA-ram 

Hermitage  hill 

1852 

30 

26 

Lingthem 

A  Lepclia  village  name   . . . 

1855 

20 

27 

Cliangho 

rtaag-nes 
La-ciren 

•*••••                                ••• 

•  •• 

*• . 

28 

Laclien 

The  big  pass 

1858 

8 

20 

(Siat«>ng 
Lin^ni 

«i-'dur 

•••«••                                ••■ 

1800 

8 

30 

lin-bkod 

Tbe  uplifted  limb 

1800 

20 

31 

Fatliing 

nnb-gliii 

Tbe  sublime  victor 

1862 

8 

32 

Nobltn^ 

Tbe  western  place 

1875 

5 

33 

Naiiichi 

main-rifie 

The  sky -top 

1836 

6 

34 

Pabia 

8pa-'bi-*og 

......                 ••• 

1875 

20 

35 

SingUun 

siA-liam 

A  Lepclia  village  name    . . . 

1884 

6 
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deaigned,  if  not  actually  built,  by  Lha-tsiiii  as  a  high-close  mounGtury 
for  orthodox  celibate  monks  of  relatively  pure  Tibetaa  race.  Tuuiiuuj^- 
chi  still  retaiiu  this  reputation  for  the  professedly  celibate  character 
and  good  family  of  ita  monks ;  and  ita  monks  alone  in  Bikhim  enjoy 
the  title  of  Io-mA  or  "  pure  monk,"  and  to  its  L&ma  is  reserved  the 
honour  of  anointing  wiUi  holy  water  the  reigning  aovereign. 

The  great  majority  of  the  monasteries  in  Sikhim  belong  to  the  Lha- 
tsUn-pa  sub-sect  of  the  Sifi-ma,  only  Namchi,  Taahiding,  Sinon,  and 
Tan-moch'e  belong  to  the  Na-dak-pa  sub-sect,  and  Kar-tok  and  Buling 
to  the  Kar-tok -pa  sub-sect  of  the  same.  All  the  Nifi-ma  monasteries  aiw . 
practically  subordinate  to  that  of  Pemiongchi,  which  also  ezerciaee 
supervision  over  the  Lepcha  convents  of  Ling-t'am,  Zimik,  and  Png- 
gye.     Lepchaa  ore  admissible  to  lligiin  as  well  as  fcSang-na-ch'oliug. 

Nuns  are  admitted  to  a  few  monasteries  in  Sikhim,  but  their 
nmnber  is  extremely  small,  and  individually  they  ate  illiterate. 

The  names  of  the  monasteries,  as  will  be  seen  ^om  the  transla- 
tions given  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  are  mostly  Tibetan, 
and  of  an  ideal  or  mystic  nature ;  but  some  are  physically  de- 
scriptive of  the  site,  and  a  few  are  Tie^wha  plnce-naine^,  wliicli  are 
hIso  of  a  (ItiHcriptive  chiinicd-r. 
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XII. 

TEMPLES  AND  CATHEDRALS. 

|N  primitive  Buddhism  the  temple  had,  of  com^e,  no  place. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  theistic  development  with  its 
relio-worship  and  idolatry,  and  dates  from  the  later 
and  impurer  stage  of  Buddhism.     The  Lamaist  temple 
is  called  **  Ood's  house  "  {Lluv-k^an). 

It  is  usually  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  building  in  the 
monastery,  and  isolated  from  the  other  buildings,  as  seen  in  the 
foregoing  illustrations.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  one  or  two 
small  bell-shaped  domes  of  gilt  copper^  ;  if  a  pair,  they  are 
placed  one  on  either  end  of  the  ridge,  and  called /ira ' ;  if  a  soUtary 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  it  is  called  **  the  banner."  '  They 
are  emblematic  of  the  royal  umbrella  and  banner  of  victory.  At 
the  corners  of  the  roof  are  erected  cloth  cylinders  called  gebi.^  The 
building  is  often  two  storeys  in  height^  with  an  outside  stair  on 
one  flank,  generally  the  right,  leading  to  the  upjier  flat.  In  front  is 
an  upper  wooden  balcony,  the  beams  of  which  are  rudely  carved,  also 
the  doors.    The  orientation  of  the  door  has  already  been  noted. 

In  approaching  the  temple-door  the  visitor  must  proceed  with 
his  right  hand  to  the  wall,  in  conformity  with  the  respectful 
custom  of  praddkshiiia  widely  found  amongst  primitive  people/ 
In  niches  along  the  base  of  the  building,  about  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  path,  are  sometimes  inserted  rows  of  prayer-barrels 


1  Sec  pp.  271  Mid  278. 

s  S|)clt  *"  kfijira,*'  (?)  from  the  Ski.,  Jhafuo,  golden. 

>  rgyal-mts'an. 

4  (tV&<— cylindrical  crectionB  from  three  feet  high  and  about  a  foot  wide  to  a  greater 
8iu\  covered  by  coiled  roi)c«  of  black  yak-hair  and  bearing  a  few  whiU*  iMUids  trana- 
verse  and  vertical,  and  when  surmounted  by  a  trident  are  called  Cab-dar. 

'  The  Roman!  In  circumambulating  temples  kept  them  to  their  right.  The  Dmida 
observed  tlie  contrary.  To  walk  around  in  the  lucky  way  was  called  Dtatil  by  the 
Gaels,  and  the  contrary  or  unlucky  way  withgrthim  or  wiidertinnit  by  tlie  lowland 
Scotch.  See  Jamibson's  Seottitk  Diet. ;  R.  A.  AaMsmoito's  (/wlu  Did^  p.  181 ;  Cbookb's 
iHtrod. :  RocKBiLL.  £.,  p.  67. 
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which  are  tuined  hy  the  visitor  sweeping  his  Imnd  over  thein  as 
he  proceeils. 

The  main  door  is  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps ;  on  as- 
cending which,  the  entrance  is  found  at  times  screened  by  a  iurge 
cnrtain  of  yak-hair  hung 
from  the  upper  balcony, 
and  which  serves  to  keep 
out  rain  and  snow  from  the 
frescoes  in  the  vestibule. 

Entering  the  vestibule, 
we  find  its  gateway 
guarded  by  several  fear- 
ful flgures.1  These  usually 
are — 

1,  The  tutelary  demon 
of  the  ground,  usually  a 
red  devil  (Tsan)  a  brawny- 
limbed  ci'ejiture  of  elabor- 
ate ugliness,  clad  in  skins, 
and  armed  with  vaiious 
weapons,  and  differing  in 
name  accoitling  to  the 
locality,* 

2.  Especially  vicious  de- 
mons or  dii  viinorea  of  a 
more  or  less  local  char- 
acter. Thus,  at  Pemi- 
ongchi  is  the  Gyal-po 
S'tih-dSn    with    a    brown 

Trjipj  k-dooii  I)e)ion  ''"'^  ''"''  S'^it^'l  on  a  white 

elephant.  He  was  fonn- 
erly  the  learned  l«"ima  Sikl-nams  Grags-im,  who  being  falsely 
charged  with  licentious  living  and  deposed,  his  spirit  on  bis  death 
took  this  actively  malignant  form  and  wreaks  his  wrath  on  all  who 
do  not  worship  him — inflicting  disease  and  accident .' 

I  CVimiinrp  ivitli  <liiH'l'i|ili<iii  nt  riiitii'nr'  Umlrl,  IniipW  liy  Eitr...  Zfrti.  on  JlwlHIiUw. 
I'lliiiK  Uii'  liH-nl  il<'vi]o[<iiiigtein|deiinirllar)lliiigUrn1lii1"'rlip|':iilire1y  Vktorious 
Soarinjj  llrliBiim"  ((irm-Wiii  maiil-rKj«l). 

'  ('iiiiip^n'''  wilh  Uii'  iiialiKimiit  |;IhhIs  •>(  Bnlliln.iii*  ii>  ludln.     (^r.  TAiTNiiv's  AaUa 

S,„-U  \.i./«jv.,  ii.,  3:i?,  611 
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3.  A  [fciir  of  hideous  imp-s,  one  on  eitlietskle,  of  areclnncl  hluiali- 
blauk  colour,  named  S'em-Ixt  Mitnuik,'  who  biittjiier  tlieii  vicliniB. 


4.  HiMB  aim)  are  soinetim«!i  (wjiiniyetl  tlie  twelve  Tiin-nt 
(lerial  Heiittessea  of  Tiliet,  ah-eotty  figured,  wlio  sow  disease  ii 
were  siihjiigated  by  St.  Padma. 

(.'onfrimting   Hie  vi^ilor  hi  tlie  vestibule  arft  llie  four  i 
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images  (or  frescoes)  of  the  celestial  kings  of  the  Qaarters,  who 
guard  the  universe  and  the  heavens  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Titans  and  the  outer  demons,  as  described  at  page  84.  They  are 
clad  in  full  armour  and  are  mostly  of  defiant  mien,  as  seen  in  their 
figures  over  the  {Mige  and  at  pages  83  and  330.  Two  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 

Sometimes  the  guardian  of  the  north  is  given  a  yellow,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  south  a  green,  complexion,  thus  suiting  the  com- 
plexion of  the  guardians  to  the  mythic  colours  of  the  cardinal 
points.  They  are  worshipped  by  the  populace,  who  credit  them 
with  the  power  of  conferring  good  luck  and  averting  the  calamities 
due  to  evil  spirits.  And  in  the  vestibule  or  verandah  are  also 
sometimes  displayed  as  frescoes  the  Wheel  of  Life  and  scenes 
6x>m  the  JStakas  or  former  births  of  Buddha;  and  here  also 
may  be  figured  the  sixteen  great  saints  or  Sthavira  (Arhcma  or 
"  Rahans  ").* 

In  the  smaller  temples  which  possess  no  detached  chapels  for 
larger  prayer-barrels,  one  or  more  huge  prayer-barrels  are  set  at 
either  end  of  the  vestibule,  and  mechanically  revolved  by  lay- 
devotees,  each  revolution  being  announced  by  a  lever  striking  a 
bell.  As  the  bells  are  of  different  tones  and  are  struck  alternately, 
they  form  at  times  a  not  unpleasant  chime. 

The  door  is  of  massive  proportions,  sometimes  rudely  carved 
and  ornamented  with  brazen  bosses.  It  opens  in  halves,  giving 
entry  directly  to  the  temple. 

Such  grand  cathedrals  as  those  of  Lhftsa  will  be  described 
presently.  Meanwhile  let  us  look  at  a  typical  temple  of  ordinary 
size.  The  temple  interior  is  divided  by  colonnades  into  a  nave  and 
aisles,  and  the  nave  is  terminated  by  the  altar — ^generally  as  in  the 
diagram-plan  here  annexed.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  in  which- 
ever direction  the  eye  turns,  is  a  mass  of  rich  colour,  the  walls  to 
right  and  left  being  decorated  by  frescoes  of  deities,  saints,  and 
demons,  mostly  of  life-size,  but  in  no  regular  order ;  and  the 
l>Hams  are  mostly  painted  red,  picked  out  with  lotus  rosettes  and 


1  For  their  descinptions  and  titles  see  p.  876.  Amongst  the  common  scenes  also  re- 
presented here  are  **  The  Harmonious  Four  '*  (mi'an-pa  mam  b*tX),  a  liappy  family, 
consisting  of  an  elephant,  monkey,  rabbit,  and  parrot ;  and  the  long-lived  sage  (mi- 
ts'e-rin)  with  his  deer,  comparable  to  the  Japanese  (?)  Ju-rd,  one  of  the  seven  genii  of 
Good  Luck,  and  the  long-lived  hermit,  Se-niti, 
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'i9\ 


other  emblems.  The  brightest  of  colours  are  used,  but  the  general 
effect  is  softened  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  temple,  which  is  dimly 
lit  only  by  the  entrance  door. 

Above  the  altar  Kre  placed  three  colossal  gilt  images  in  a  sitting 
attitude, "The  Three  Rarest  Ones,"  as  the  LSmas  call  their  trinity; 
though  none  of  the  images  are  considered  individually  to  represent 
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the  two  other   members  of  the   Tri-rabia   or   "Three   Gems," 
namely  Dkarma  or  Sangha.    The  particular  images  of  this  triad 
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depend  on  the  sect  to  which  the  temple  belongs  ;  Sdkya  Mtvn/i  is 
often  given  the  central  position  and  a  saint  (Tsoti  K'a-pa  or  Padma- 
sambhava)  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  and  Avalokita  to  the  right. 
Particulars  and  figures  of  the  prinoipal  of  these  idols  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  images. 

Sakya  Muni  is  figured  of  a  yellow  colour  with  curly  blue  hair, 
and  often  attended  by  standing  figures  of  his  two  chief  discip]es> 
Maugdalayana  on  his  left  and  Sariputra  on  his  right,  each  with  an 
alarm-staff  and  begging-bowl  in  hand.  In  the  temples  of  the 
unreformed  sects,  St.  Padma-sambhava  and  his  two  wives  are 
given  special  prominence,  and  many  of  these  images  are  regarded 
as  "  self-sprung : " 

**  No  hammerB  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rnng  ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  Bprung."' 

But  even  this  order  of  the  images  is  seldom  observed.  Most 
frequently  in  the  Ge-liig-pa  temples  Tsoh  K'a-pa  is  given  the 
chief  place,  while  in  Nift-ma  it  is  given  to  the  Ouru,  and  this  is 
justified  by  the  statement  put  into  his  mouth  that  he  was  a  second 
Buddha  sent  by  Sakya  Muni  specially  to  Tibet  and  Sikhim,  as 
Buddha  himself  had  no  leisure  to  go  there.  Sometimes  Sakya's 
image  is  absent,  in  which  case  the  third  image  is  usually  the 
fanciful  Buddha  of  Infinite  Light,  AmitdbJia^  or  Amitdyua^  the 
Infinite  Life.  In  many  sectarian  temples  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  particular  sect  or  sub-sect. 

Ranged  on  either  side  of  this  triad  are  the  other  large  images 
of  the  temple.  Though  in  the  larger  fanes  the  more  demoniacal 
images,  especially  the  fiendish  ^^  lords  "and protectors  of  Lamaism, 
are  relegated  to  a  separate  building,  where  they  are  worshipped 
with  bloody  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  wine  and  other  demoniacal 
rites  inadmissible  in  the  more  orthodox  Buddhist  building.  Some 
of  such  idol-rooms  are  chambers  of  horrors,  and  represent  some  of 
the  tortures  supposed  to  be  employed  in  hell. 

The  alleged  existence  of  images  of  Ghorakhn&th  in  Tashiding, 
Tumlong,  and  other  Sikhim  temples  *  is  quite  a  mistake.  No  such 
image  is  known.  The  name  evidently  intended  was  ^*  Guru 
Kinbo-ch'e." 


1  Hbber*8  PaleitiKe. 

s  Campbbll,  J.A^.B.,  1849 ;  Hookbb,  Him.  Jours,,  i.,  828;  ii.,  p.  196 ;  Sir  R.  Thmplb, 
Jour.,  p.  212 ;  Sir  M.  Williams,  Buddhiim,  p.  490. 
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The  large  images  are  generally  of  gilded  clay,  and  in  Sikbim  the 
most  artistic  of  these  come  from  P&-to  or  '^  Paro"  in  Bhotan.  A 
few  are  of  gilded  copper  and  mostly  made  by  Newaris  in  Nepal. 
All  are  consecrated  by  the  introduction  of  pellets  of  paper  inscribed 
with  sacred  texts  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  pantheon. 

Amongst  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  are  displayed  numerous 
Liimaist  saints  and  the  pictorial  Wheel  of  Life,  though  this  last  is 
often  in  the  vestibule. 

There  are  also  a  few  oil-paintings  of  divinities  framed,  like 
Japanese  Kakemo7i08j  in  silk  of  grotesque  dragon-patterns  with  a 
border,  arranged  from  within  outwards,  in  '^  the  primary  "  colours 
in  their  prismatic  order  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Some  of  these 
pictures  are  occasionally  creditable  specimens  of  art. 

The  seats  for  the  several  grades  of  officials  and  the  Lamaist 
congregation  are  arranged  in  definite  order.  The  general  plan  of 
a  siball  temple  interior  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  diagram.  Along 
each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  long  low  cushion  about  three  inches  high, 
the  seat  for  the  monks  and  novices.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
right-hand  cushion  on  a  throne  about  2^  feet  high  sits  the  abbot 
or  professor  (Dorje  Ld-pon^^  the  spiritual  head  of  the  monastery. 
Immediately  below  him,  on  a  cushion  about  one  foot  high,  is  his 
assistant,  who  plays  the  ^i-nen  cymbals.  Facing  the  professor,  and 
seated  on  a  similar  throne  at  the  further  end  of  the  left-hand 
cushion,  is  the  UwrdaS^  or  chief  chorister  or  celebrant,  the 
temporal  head  of  the  monastery ;  and  below  him,  on  a  cushion 
about  one  foot  high,  is  the  deputy  chorister,  who  plays  the  large 
ta^ogs-rol  or  assembly-cymbals  at  the  command  of  the  Urnr-dsS^ 
and  officiates  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  At  the  door-end  of  the 
cushion  on  the  rightr-hand  side  is  a  seat  about  one  foot  high  for  the 
provost-marshal,  who  enforces  discipline,  and  on  the  pillar  behind 
his  seat  hangs  his  bamboo  rod  for  corporal  chastisement.  During 
the  entry  and  exit  of  the  congregation  he  stands  by  the  right  side 
of  the  door.  Facing  him  at  the  end  of  the  left-hand  cushion,  but 
merely  seated  on  a  mat,  is  the  water-man. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  table,  on  which  is  set  the  tea  and 
soup  which  is  to  be  served  out,  by  the  unpassed  boy-candidates, 
during  the  intervals  of  worship. 


^  rdo-rje  slob-dpon.  *  dbU-mdaad. 
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THE  LiMAS'  TABLES. 

To  the  right  front  of  the  altar  stands  the  chief  LSma's  table,^ 
about  two-and-a-half  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  height,  and 
often  elaborately  carved  and  painted  with  lotuses  and  other  sacred 
symbols,  as  figured  at  page  215.  Behind  it  a  cushion  is  placed, 
upon  which  is  spread  a  yellow  or  blue  woollen  rug,  or  a  piece  of  a 
tiger  or  leopard  skin  rug,  as  a  seat.  The  table  of  the  abbot  or 
professor  contains  the  following  articles  in  the  order  and  position 
shown  in  this  diagram : — 

The  other  two  monks  who  are 
allowed  tables  in  the  temple  are 
the  chief  chorister  or  celebrant 
and  the  provost-marshal.  The 
chief  chorister's  table  faces  that 


6 

6  4  3  2  1 


,   .^    .     .      ^  .       c     . of  the  abbot,  and  contains  only  a 

1.  Magic  rice-onering  of  universe.  '  ^ 

2.  Saucer  with  loose  rice  {ClCmdn    holy  water  vase,  bell,  dorje  and 
or  ne-td)  for  throwing  in  sacrifice.        the  large  cymbals.     The  table  of 

8.  Snmll  Imnd^rum.  ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  j^    f^^^^   ^f 

6.  /)<»:/e-Bceptre.  ^^^  ^^^  o^  ^"^^^  officer,  near  the 

6.  Vase  for  holy-water.  door,  and   contains   an  incense- 

goblet(saii(/-iur),  a  bell  andcIor;e. 

At  the  spot  marked  "13**  on  the  plan  is  placed  the  lay-figure 
of  the  corpse  whose  spirit  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  abbot.  At 
the  point  marked  ^^2"  is  set,  in  all  the  larger  temples  in  Sikhim, 
the  throne  of  the  king,  or  of  the  re-incarnated  Lfima — ^the  ^'pro- 
tecting lord  "* — when  either  of  them  visits  the  temple. 

On  each  pillar  of  the  colonnade  is  hung  a  small  silk  banner  with 
five  flaps,'  and  others  of  the  same  shape,  but  differently  named,^ 
are  hung  from  the  roof,  and  on  -each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  large 
one  of  circular  form.* 


THE  ALTAR  AND  ITS  OBJECTS. 

The  altar^  occupies  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  of  the  temple  ; 
and  on  its  centre  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  chief  image. 


^  mdum-Ic'og.  '  Kyab-mgon.  '  Ka-'p'an. 

*  13a-dan.  '  p*yc-p'ur.  '  mcli'od  s'aiii. 


Above  the   nltar   is   auspended  a    large   silken    paraaol,'    the 


Altui  (do 
oriental  symbol  of  royalty,   which  slightly   revolves 


UUBBaLLl-CutOPI-. 

other  direction  by  the  ascending  currents  of  the  warm  air  from 
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th«   lamps.      And  over  all   is    Btretched   a   canopy,  called   the 

"  sky " '  on  which  are  depicted  the  thunder  dragons  of  the  sky. 

The  altar  should  have  at  least  two  tiers.     On  the  lower  and 

narrow  outer  ledge  are  placed  the  offeiings  of  water,  rice,  cakes, 

flowers  and  lamj^s.     On  the  higher  platform  extending  up  to  the 

images  are  placed  the 

ID  usical  instrumen  ts  and 

certain    other   utensils 

for  worship,  which  will 

be     enumerated     pre> 

sently. 

In  front  of  the  altar, 
or  sometimes  u]x>n  the 
altar  itself,  stands  the 
temple-lamp,'    a    short 
(,  pedestalled    bowl,   into 

a  socket  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  thrust  a 
cotton  wick,  and  it  is 
fed  by  melted  butter. 
As  the  great  mass  of 
butter  solidifies  aod  re- 
mains mostly  in  this 
state,  the  lamp  is  prac- 
tically a  candle.  The 
size  varies 'according  to 
the  means  and  the 
Dumber  of  the  temple 
votaries,  as  it  is  an  act 
of  x»ety  to  odd  butter 
to  this  lamp.  One  is 
MAaroOKiBBCNd  OF  Thb  Univbi.sk,  necPHsarv     hut    two    or 

Tin  tUtt-Mattaia.  necessary,  out    two    or 

more  are  desirable,  and 
on  s|)ecial  occasions  108  or  1,000  small  lamiM  are  offered  upon 
■  the  altar.  Sometimes  a  cluster  of  several  lamps  form  a  small 
candelabrum  of  the  branching  lotus-flower  [mttem. 

■  Hvm-uvli  but  its  more  lionoiiHc  title  iB  bla-ifat. 


THE  OFFERINGS. 


Below  the  attar  stand  the  spouted  water-jag'  for  filling  the 
smaller  water-veseele,  a  dish  to  hold  grain  for  offerings,'  an  incense- 
holder,  and  a  pair  of  flower-vaees.  And  on  the  right  (of  the 
spectator)  on  a  smsll  stool  or  table  is  the  magic  rice-offeripg, 
with  its  three  tiers,  daily  made  up  by  the  temple  attendant,  and 
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symbolic  of  an  offering  of  all  the  continents  and  associated  islands 
of  the  world. 

The  ordinary  water  and  rice-offerings  are  set  in  shallow  brazen 
bowls,*  composed  of  a  brittle  alloy  of  brass,  silver,  gold  and 
pounded  precious  stones.  Their  nnmber  is  fire  or  seven,  usually 
the  former.  Two  out  of  the  five  or  seven  bowls  should  be  filled  with 
rice  heaped  up  into  a  small  cone ;  but  as  this  must  be  daily  re- 
newed by  ft«sh  rice,  which  in  Tibet  is 
somewhat  expensive,  fresh  water  is 
usually  employed  instead. 

Another  food-offering  is  a  high, 
conical  cake  of  dough,  butter  and 
sugar,  variously  coloured,  named  tormd 
or  z'ai-zii  that  is,  "holy  food."  It 
is  placed  on  a  metal  tray  supported  by 
a  tripod.  To  save  expense  a  painted 
dummy  cake  is  often  substituted. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  nltnr  u«  alw 
uaiuJiv  {dooed  the  fallowing  objects, 
though  several  of  them  are  special  to  the  more  demoniacal  wonhip  :- 

1.  A  miniatore  funereal  monument.* 


Sachbd  C&km. 


>  ch'kb-bum.  ■  nu  ln«ij.  ■  mch'od  tin. 

<  A'trlen.  In  tlie  room  In  whkh  wonhip  If  done  there  mutt  be  pnaent  thtae  thrre 
(uentlftl  obfecto;  ikn-fsum  (EkL,  TViUyd)  (■■)  aa  Inuge,  (t)  ■  cli'orten,  uid  (•■)> 
Im4;  book,  which  we  lymbolic  o(  "the  Three  Vrily  Ones."  tn  the  ewlj  Indimn  crnTP* 
thU  triad  seemt  to  have  been  repneented  bj  {t)  ■  Coilyn  for  Buddha,  and  a  mUcf  for 
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2.  One  or  more  sacred  bixiku  on  each  eide  of  tlie  altar. 

3.  The  L&maist  aceptre  or  Vmje,  topical  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra 
(Jupiter),  and  a  bell.  The  dotye  is  the  counterpart  of  the  bell,  and 
when  applied  to  the  shoulder  of  the  latter  should  be  of  exactly  tb« 
same  length  as  the  bell-bandle. 

i.  The  holy-water  vase '  and  a  metal  mirror  hanging  from  its 
spout.      The   holy-water  of  the  vase    is   tinged  with  safiron,  and  is 


sprinkled  by  means  oF  a  long  stopper-rod,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
fan  of  peacock's  feathere  and  the  holy  ktu<i  grass.  Another  form  is 
surmounted  by  a  chaplet,  etc.,  as  its  frontispiece. 

G.  The  divining-arrow  bound  with  five  coloured  silks  called  (&i(iar* 
for  demoniacal  worahip. 

((.  A  large  metal  mirror '  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  spirits. 

7.  Two  paii-e  of  cymbals.  The  pair  used  in  the  worship  of  Buddha 
and  the  higher  divinities  are  called  sl-iiai*  and  are  of  about  twelve  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  with  very  small  central  bosses.  They  are  held 
vertically  when  in  use,  one  above  the  other,  and  ai-e  manipulated  gently. 
The  pau-  of  cymbals  used  in  the  worahip  of  the  inferior  deities  and 
demons  are  called  rol-vto,  and  ai-e  oF  shorter  diameter  with  very  much 
broadei'  bosses.  They  are  held  horizontally  in  the  hands  and  forcibly 
clanged  with  gi-eat  clamour.     Chinese  gongs  also  are  used. 

6.  Conch-sliell  trumpet  ((uit'),  often  mounted  with  bronie  or  silver, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  valves  of  the  shell  and  deepen  its  note— ^used  with 
the  *t-Ji*n  cymbals. 

1  k'nu-lnmi.    .Sne  ftg.  Rock.,  I,.,  \W.  <  ludnlvdnr,  ■  me-long. 
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9.  Pair  of  copper  flageolets.^ 

10.  Pair  of  long  telescopic  copper  horns  in  three  pieces,*  and  often 
six  feet  long  (see  illustration  on  page  17). 

11.  Pair   of   human  thigh-bone  trumpets.'     These  are  sometimes 
.  encased  in  brass  with  a  wide  copper  flanged  extremity,  on  which  are 

figured  the  three  eyes  and  nose  of  a  demon,  the  oval  open  extremity 
being  the  demon's  mouth.  In  the  preparation  of  these  thigh-bone  trum- 
pets the  bones  of  criminals  or  those  who  have  died  by  violence  are  pre- 
ferred, and  an  elaborate  incantation  is  done,  part  of  which  consists 
in  the  Lama  eating  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  bone,  otherwise  its  blast 
would  not  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  summon  the  demons. 

12.  Pair  of  tiger  thigh-bone  trumpets/  These  are  not  always 
present,  and  the  last  three  instruments  are  only  for  the  worship  of 
the  inferior  gods  and  demons. 

13.  Drums  (ch'os  rna)  : — 

(a)  A  small  rattle  hand-drum  or  norck^uii  *  or  damdru,  like  a  large 
double  egg-cup.  Between  its  two  faces  are  attached  a  pair 
.  of  pendant  leather  knobs  and  a  long-beaded  flap  as  a  handle. 
When  the  drum  is  held  by  the  upper  part  of  the  doth  handle 
and  jerked  alternately  to  right  and  left  the  knobs  strike  the 
faces  of  the  drum.  It  is  used  daily  to  mark  the  pauses  be- 
tween diflerent  forms  of  worship. 

(6)  The  big  drum,called  6fi*d-iiia*  or  religious  drum.  These  ara  of 
two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  suspended  in  a  frame  and  beat  only 
occasionally  and  in  Buddha's  worship.  The  other  is  carried 
in  the  hand  by  means  of  a  stem  thrust  thi*ough  its  curved 
border.  These  are  beaten  by  drum-sticks  with  straight  or 
curved  handles. 

(o)  The  human  skull-drum  made  of  JkuU-capi^  and  of  the  same 
style  as  the  smaller  drum  (a)  above  described. 

14.  Libation  jugs,  figured  on  page  225. 

THE   OATHEDRAL  OF  LHISA. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  temples  of  Lftmadom  is  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  LbEsa,  the  St.  Peter's  of  Lamaism,  the  sketch  of  which, 
here  given,  was  drawn  for  me  by  a  L&ma  artist,  who  visited  Lhasa 
with  this  object,  and  who  deliberately  sketched  the  sacred  city  and 
its  great  temple  from  the  hillock  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  And  with  the  description  of  it  ^  we  will  close  our 
account  of  temples. 

This  colossal  temple,  called  "  The  Lord's  House  **  {Jo-wo  ifVm), 


i  fgye-^lin.  '  ra^uA.  •  rkan-^^lin. 

*  stag  du6.  '  rna-ch'un.  *  ch'M-rna. 

*  Bammarised  from  the  accounts  of  Hue,  etc.,  and  fh>m  Kopput,  U.,  884. 
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stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Lhasa,  to  which  it  ^ives  its 
name,  **  God's  place ;  ^  and  it  is  also  considered  the  centre  of  the 
whole  land.  All  the  main  roads,  which  cut  through  Tibet,  run  out 
of  it  and  meet  again  in  it.  But  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  united 
Lamaist  church,  as  it  is  the  first  and  oldest  Buddhist  temple  of 
Tibet,  the  true  metropolitan  cathedral  of  LSmaism.  Founded  in 
the  seventh  century,  on  commencing  the  conversion  of  the  gloomy 
snowland,  by  king  Sroft  Tsan  Oampo,  for  the  preservation  of 
those  wondrous  images  brought  to  him  by  his  two  wives,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  millennium,  received 
many  additions  and  enlargements,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  restored  and  rebuilt. 

Its  entrance  faces  the  east,  and  before  it,  in  a  square,  stands  a 
flagstaff,  about  forty  feet  high  with  yak's  hair,  and  horns  of  yak 
and  sheep,  tied  to  its  base.  The  xpain  building  is  three  storeys  high, 
and  roofed  by  golden  plates.*  The  entrance  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  hall,  which  rests  on  six  wooden  pillars,  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  engravings,  paintings,  and  gilding.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  rough  pictures  out  of  the  biography  of  the  founder 
of  the  religion.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  swing  door,  which 
is  decorated  on  the  outside  with  bronze,  and  on  the  inside  with 
iron  reliefs. 

Through  this  you  pass  into  the  ante-court,  which  is  covered  by 
the  first  storey.  In  the  wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  second 
door,  which  brings  you  inside,  on  both  sides  of  which  stands  the 
colossal  statues  of  the  four  great  guardian  kings ;  two  on  the 
right  and  two  on  the  left  side.  This  brings  us  into  a  large  pillared 
hall,  which  has  the  form  of  the  basilica,  and  is  divided  by  colon- 
nades into  three  long  and  two  cross-aisles.  The  light  comes  from 
above  in  the  middle  or  broadest  aisle,  where  a  transparent  oilcloth 
serves  instead  of  glass.  Through  this  the  whole  temple  is  lighted, 
because  there  are  no  side  windows.     On  the  outside  of  the  two 


1  Tlio  nuMwt  Lh&M  Is  properly  restricted  to  tite  grrat  temple.  Sroit  Tsan  Qunpo 
appears  to  have  been  tlie  founder  of  the  city  now  generally  known  to  Europeans  as 
Llilsa.  It  is  recorded  tluit  he  exchanged  the  wild  Yarlnng  ralley,  which  had  been 
the  homo  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  more  central  position  to  Uie  north  of  tJie  Tsangpo, 
a  viUsge  named  Rasa,  which,  on  account  of  the  temple  he  erected,  wss  altered  to 
Libi-sa,  or  **  Ood*s  place/*    An  old  form  of  tlie  name  is  said  to  be  /nga-^dan. 

>  These  plates  are  said  to  be  of  solid  gold,  and  gifted  by  tlic  son  of  tlie  princeling 
Ananmal,  about  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century  ▲.D. 
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Bide  aisles,  i,e.,  on  the  north  and  south  side,  as  the  entrance  is 
towards  the  east,  is  a  row  of  smaU  cells  or  chapels,  fourteen  to  the 
right  and  just  as  man;  to  the  left.  The  two  cross-aisles  form  the 
background,  and  are  separated  from  the  long  aisle  by  silver  lattice- 
work.     Here  are  the  seats  of  the  lower  priests  for  common  prayer- 


(luoDMii-PuN  nv  LhAu  Catukdiul.' 
meetings.  From  the  west  croes-aisle  a  staircase  leads  into  the 
holy  of  holies.  On  the  left  of  this  we  see,  by  ascending  behind 
silver  rods,  fifteen  plates  of  massive  silver,  which  are  covered  with 
innumerable  precious  stones,  and  contain  representations  of  the 
Buddhist  dogmatics  and  mysticism.  We  see  there,  for  instance, 
the  Buddhist  system  of  the  world,  the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis 

■  After  Qiorgi.    I  Iutc  not  reproduMd  tlie  referencM  m  tber  ue  not  Bufficienlly 
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with  its  different  states.  From  the  stairs  above  we  come  into  a 
cross-aisle,  which  has  just  as  many  pillars  as  the  two  lower  ones, 
and  is  also  the  inner  front  hall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  has 
the  form  of  a  square,  in  which  are  six  chapels,. three  on  each  of 
the  north  and  south  flanks.  In  the  middle  is  the  place  for  the 
offering  altar,  which,  however,  is  only  erected  on  certain  occasions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  holy  of 
holies,  also  in  the  lowest  depth  of  the  whole  edifice,  is  the  quad- 
rangular niche,  with  the  image  of  ^kya  Muni.  Before  the  entrance 
in  this,  to  the  left,  is  raised  the  throne  of  Dalai  Lama,  very  high, 
richly  decorated,  and  covered  with  the  customary  five  pillows  of 
the  Q-rand  Lftmas.  Beside  this  stands  the  almost  similar  one  of 
the  Tashi  Grand  Lama;  then  follow  those  in  rotation  of  the 
regenerated  Lamas  The  abbots,  and  the  whole  non-incarnate 
higher  priesthood  have  their  seats  in  the  cross-aisle  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Opposite  the  throne  of  Dalai  L&ma,  on  the  right  from 
the  entrance  of  the  niche,  is  the  chair  of  the  king  of  the  Law, 
not  quite  so  high  as  those  of  the  regenerate  Grand  Lamas,  but 
higher  than  those  of  the  others.  Behind  him  are  the  seats  of  the 
four  ministers,  which  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  common 
Lamas. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  niche  stands  the  high  altar,  which  is 
several  steps  high.  Upon  the  top  of  the  higher  ones  we  see  small 
statues  of  gods  and  saints  made  of  massive  gold  and  silver ;  upon 
the  lower  ones,  as  usual  on  Buddhist  altars,  lamps,  incensories, 
sacrifices,  and  so  on ;  upon  the  highest,  behind  a  silver  gilt  screen, 
the  gigantic  richly-gilded  image  of  Buddha  ^kya  Muni,  wreathed 
with  jewelled  necklaces  as  native  offerings.  This  image  is  named 
^  The  gem  of  majesty  ^  ( Jo-vo  Rin-po-ch'e),  and  represents  Buddha 
as  a  young  prince  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  It,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  believers,  was  made  in  Magadha  during 
Buddha's  lifetime,  and  afterwards  gifted  by  the  Magadha  kipg  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  in  return  for  assistance  rendered  against 
the  Yavan  invaders;  and  given  by  the  Chinese  emperor  to  his 
daughter  on  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Tibet,  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  Flowers  are  daily  showered  upon  it.  Beside  this 
one — the  highest  object  of  reverence — the  temple  has  also  in- 
numerable other  idols;  for  instance,  in  a  special  room,  the 
images  of  the  goddess  @ri   Devi   (Pal-ldan  Lha-mo).    There  is 
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also  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Great  Pitying  Lord — Avalokita — 
-named  *'  the  self-created  pentad." '  Also  images  of  hietorical  persons 
who  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  the  charch ;  amongst  whom 
one  sees  there  the  aforesaid  pions  king  and  his  two  wives,  all  three 
of  whom  are  canonized ;  also  his  ambassador,  who  was  sent  by  him 
to  India  to  fetch  &om  there  the  holy  books  and  pictures.' 

In  this  large  and  oldeat  temple  are  lodged  great  nnmbers  of 
other  precious  things  and  holy  relics,  consecrated  presents,  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  which  are  openly  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Chinese  month. 

Round  about  these  stand  many  wooden  or  copper  prayer- 
machines.  The  surrounding  wings  of  the  building  contain  the 
state-treasures,  the  magazines,  in  which  are  stored  everything 
necessary  for  divine  service,  the  monks'  cells,  the  lecture-rooms; 
in  the  higher  storeys  also  the  residences  of  the  highest  state  officers, 
and  special  rooms  for  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  at  which  are  several  Buddhist  towers,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  temple,  are  covered  with  gilded  plates.  No 
women  are  allowed  to  remain  within  the  walls  during  the  night, 
a  prohibition  which  extends  to  many  Lamsist  cloisters. 

>  tat  byuo  iim-Idan,  So  culled  bennuseitis  reputed  to  have  (ornied  itself  by  emtnft- 
tionifrom:  Tliug-iecli'enpo(Aviili>kiU),Tul-ku-g07loii-~theftrtiat,SronTiSBnaampo, 
Ills  Cliineee  wife,  end  liis  Nowtui  vitc.  And  tlie  location  of  encb  of  tliese  in  Ute 
iniafe  is  pointed  out.  *  Koppsh  saye  an  imn^e  oF  Hiuen  Tsiniig  is  aleo  tliere. 


I  Clav  Sbai.  of  Uband  Tasui  LAiia, 
OIVBN  TO  FiLonius. 

(Full  riui.) 


Uka-Foh  Hi-Maimi  PiLoinu.* 


SirUINKS,   IIULIUS,   AND  PILOUIUB. 

SlLORlMAGESare  moat  popular  in  Tibet.  The  country 
contains  an  infinite  nmnber  of  sacred  nies,  reputed 
re-incamated  or  supernatural  Lfimas,  self-created 
images,  relics  of  the  Buddtias,  holy  footprints,  sancti- 
fied trees,  etc.,  to  which  the  pious  throng  with  gifts  of  gold  and 
other  precious  offerings ;  while  many  extend  their  pilgrimage!  to 
pUces  outside  Tibet,  to  China,  BhotAn,  Sikhim,  Nepal,  Kashmir, 
'  Turkestan,  and  India,  to  places  hallowed  by  St.  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  or  by  Buddha  himself. 

The  most  holy  of  all  sites,  according  to  the  L&mas,  in  commoa 
with  all  Buddhists — like  Mecca  to  the  Muhammadans — is  the 
Tree  of  Wisdom  at  Baddh-Oay&,  in  India,  with  its  temple  known  to 
Tibetans  as  Uandhola,*  where  ^ya  Muni  atUined  his  Buddha- 

1  Ait«r  Qlorgi. 

■  dr1-gt«A-k'kA,  or  *■  The  UnUiatad  (pure)  HouM."  It  WM  built  In  mtco  days  bj 
the  hish-priwrt "  Virtue  "  ((i|e-t»).  See  tlao  TluHinu,  18.  t.  etc  At  the  BodM- 
map^a  (brmn-ch'ub-diifi-po)  ia  the  diamond-throne  (T«]Tiaaaa,  Tlb^  Dor}a-dan},~ 
■o  called  on  account  ot  lla  atabUlly,  iadeiUuctibUltj,  and  capadtr  of  MitaUng  all 
worldly  thocha. 
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hood,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  hub  of  tha  world.  Alter 
this  come  the  site  of  Buddha's  death,  Ku^iQagora ;  and  the  eight 
great  Caityos  which  enshrined  his  bodily  relics ;  the  mythical 
mount  Potala^  in  the  south;  the  mythical  Shambhala  in  the 
north ;  the  Guru's  Fairy-land '  in  Udyana  in  the  west ;  and 
"The  three  hills,"  or  U-tai  Shan,  in  northern  China,  the  original 
seat  of  the  God  of  Wisdom,  Maiijusn ;  and  Lhasa,  the  St.  Peter's 
of  the  Lamas,  and  the  seat  of  Buddha's  vice-regent  upon  earth. 

The  Indian  shrines  are  seldom  visited  by  L&mas  and  Tibetans 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  expense.     I  have  listened 
several  times  to  the  prayers  of  Lamas  and  Tibetan  laity  at  the 
great  Buddh-Gaya  temple,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  still  held  by  un- 
sympathetic Hindu  priests  whrfprey  u^ron  the  Buddhist  pilgrims. 
These    prayers    were   divided 
between  petitions  for  temporal 
prosijerity  and  for  "  the  great 
ultimate   perfection,"  or  Nir- 
vana.  They  make  offerings  to 
the  Tree  of  Wisdom,  but  their 
oblations  do  not  take  the  form 
of  watering   it   with    eau   de 
Cologne  and  gilding  it,  as  do 
some  of  the  Burmese. 

At  the  shrines  under  Bud- 
dhist management,  the  pil- 
grims carry  off,  as  relics, 
printed  charms  and  fragments 
of  the  robes  of  re-incarnated 
Lamas  and  other  holy  men, 
leaves  of  sacred  trees,  etc., 
which  are  carefully  treasured 
as  amulets  and  fetishes.  And 
these  objects  and  holy  water 
work  most  miraculous  cures  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  un- 
known even  in  Christian  Europe.' 

'  ri-bo  gni-'dsin.  •  rnk'S-'gro  gtift. 

'  Thoac  Europeans  wlm  sneer  rA,  tlie  "  pagan  "  auperstitioDB  of  the  E.Tat  in»y  And 
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The  fullest  Tibetan  account  of  Indian  shrines  is  found  in  the 
book  named  Jamburglin  8pyi  ba^ad^  a  compilation  containing  a 
very  confused  abstract  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  celebrated  treatise.^ 

In  regard  to  the  site  of  Buddha's  death,  the  Lamas  have  placed 
it  in  Asam. 

In  conversations  some  years  ago  with  Lamas  and  lay  Buddhists 
at  Darjilingy  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Asam  contained  a  most 
holy  place  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage  called  **  Tsamrch^d'^'iif^*  which, 
it  was  alleged,  next  to  the  great  temple  at  Buddh-Gaya,  was  the 
most  holy  spot  a  Buddhist  could  visit.  Asam  is  usually  regarded 
as  being  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Chinese  pUgrims,  FaHian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  Buddhist  geography,  not  only  do  not 
mention  any  holy  site  in  Asam,  but  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited 
Uauha^i  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Kamrup,  positively  notes 
the  absence  of  Buddhist  buildings  in  Asam.' 

I  therefore  felt  curious  to  learn  further  particulars  of  this 
important  site  in  Asam,  which  had  apparently  been  overlooked 
by  geographers. 


amongst  tliemflelvM  equally  grotesque  beliefs.  For  example,  the  Holy  Ooai  pf  Trittit 
and  one  of  the  most  recent  miracles,  the  Lady  ^  Lmarda,  Lourdos,  as  a  miracle  place, 
dates  from  1S6S,  when  a  liUle  girl  had  a  vision  of  <«  a  beautiful  and  radiant  lady." 
Eighteen  times  tlie  glorious  apparition  was  seen  by  the  girl ;  then  it  was  seen  no  mors. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  by  that  time  had  gathered  to  the  rtndetroHM,  On  one  of  the 
last  occasions  the  girl,  as  if  obejring  a  sign  from  her  Tlsitani,  went  to  a  comer  of  tJie 
grotto  where  the  appearances  occurred,  and  scratched  in  the  dry  earth.  The  gaping 
crowd  saw  water  rise  and  the  girl  drink.  Then  a  little  streamlet  made  its  way  to  tlie 
river.  In  a  short  time  tlie  spring  gave  120,000  litres  a  day.  And  the  wonders  of 
miraculous  healing  effected  by  tliis  water  are  the  tlicme  of  the  learned  and  the 
Ignorant  alike.  In  1S7S  tlie  number  of  pilgrims  amounted  to  140,000,  and  tliis 
year  the  same  number  appeared  at  the  health-giving  spring.  Over  12,000  brought 
1,100  sick.  Tliey  had  come^from  Paris  and  the  north  in  seventeen  pilgrimage 
trains,  and  this  year  (1804),  according  to  the  ne^papen,  two  train-loads  steamed 
out  of  London  for  the  same  convent.  There  is  a  band  of  trained  attendants,  who 
do  good  service,  and  the  sick  are  dipped  by  experts  and  cared  for.  As  the  patient 
is  immersed,  some  of  the  assistants,  with  arms  uplifted,  pray  with  him.  Some 
of  the  sick  quietly  undergo  the  dip,  as  if  resigned  to  whatever  may  befall  them. 
Others  beat  the  water  In  sgony,  and  clutcli  at  hands  near,  but  all  pray— tliese  last 
witli  loud  cries  of  despair  to  heaven :  "  Cure  us.  Holy  Virgin.  Holy  Virgin,  you 
mntl  cure  us."  There  is  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  elevation  of  the  host,  priests 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  high  dignitaries  be-robed  and  be-mltred.  **  The  cures  "  are 
duly  certlAed — they  are  as  marvellous  as  any  by  a  well-advertised  specific 
1  For  a  translation  of  a  smaller  one  see  my  article  in  Ptvc.  A.S.B,,  Feb.,  ISOS. 

*  rTsa-mcli*og-groh.    See  J,A»S,B^  Ixi.,  pp.88  #17. 

*  Si'^u-kif  trans,  by  Bbal,  U.,  p.  190. 
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* 

In  Jaschke's  Tibetan  dictionary  ^  I  found  the  name  ^  rTsa^ 
mcb'og-grotL "  defined  as  a  ^^town  in  west  Asam  where  Buddha 
died/'  and  this  statementi  it  is  noted,  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  *^  Oyalrabs,"  a  vernacular  history  of  Tibet.  Csoma  de  Koros 
also  notes  *  that  **  the  death  of  Shakya,  as  generally  stated  in  the 
Tibetan  books,  happened  in  Asam  near  the  city  of  Kufa  or  Cama- 
rfipa  (Kamrup)." 

Here,  then,  was  a  due  to  the  mystery.  Buddha's  death,  it  is 
well  known,  occurred  between  two  adl  trees  near  Ku^nagara  or 
KMBUTiagara^  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  thirty-five 
miles  east  of  Gorakhpur,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Benares ;  and  the  site  has  been  fully  identified  by  Sir 
A.  Cunningham  '  and  others  firom  the  very  full  descriptions  given 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  FaHian.  The  name  Ku^cmagara  means 
^*  the  town  of  Kusa  grass  " ;  ^  and  as  the  early  L&ma  missionaries 
in  their  translation  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  habitually  trans- 
lated all  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  names  literally  into  Tibetan,  Ku- 
aanagarawaa  rendered  in  the  ^^Kah-'gyur"  canon  as  ^^iTsa-mch'og- 
groA,"  from  "  f  tsa-mch'og,"  kusa  grass,  "  grong,"  a  town  (  =  Sskt., 
naga/ra). 

Now,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  almost  opposite 
Gauhati,  the  ancient  capital  of  Kamriip,  is,  I  find,  an  old  village 
named  Sdl-Ku^y  and  it  lies  on  the  road  between  Oauha^i  and 
Dewangiri,  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  into  Bhotfin  and 
Tibet.  With  their  extremely  scanty  knowledge  of  Indian  geo- 
graphy, the  Lamas  evidently  concluded  that  this  ^^  town  of  SoU- 
Kv^a^^  was  the  '^town  of  Kusa,"  where  Buddha  entered  into 
Nirvcma  between  the  two  adl  trees — seeing  that  the  word  adl  was 
also  incorporated  with  the  equivalent  of"  Tsam-ch'o-^uti,"  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  wtu  the  holy  hill  of  H&jo,  where,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  there  probably  existed  at  that  time  some  Buddhist 
remains. 


1  p.  487. 

'  Asiatic  RetedrcheSf  xk,,  p.  295. 

s  Aixh,  3m*v.  India  RepU^  i,,  76 ;  zrii.,  65,  etc. 

«  Ku^a  grass  {Poa  cynotwroidet),  the  aacriflcial  Qpass  of  the  Hindns,  is  also  prized  by 
tlie  Buddhists  on  account  of  its  liaving  formed  the  cushion  on  which  the  Boddhisattva 
sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree.  It  is  also  used  as  a  broom  in  Lamaic  temples  and  as 
an  altar  decoration  associated  with  peacock's  feathers  in  the  pumpa  or  holy  water 
vaso. 
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No  description  of  this  Buddhist  site  seems  to  be  on  record, 
except  a  very  brief  note  by  Gol.  Dalton  ^  on  the  modem  Hindu 
temple  of  H&jo,  which  shrines  a  Buddhist  image.  So  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  being  conducted  over  it  by  a  LSma  of  eastern  Tibet  who  chanced 
to  be  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  previously  visited  the  site  several 
times,  and  possessed  the  traditional  stories  regarding  it,  I  give 
the  following  brief  description  of  it  in  illustration  of  how  the 
LiLmas,  originally  misled  by  an  identity  of  name,  have  subse- 
quently clothed  the  neighbourhood  with  a  legendary  dress  in 
keeping  with  the  story  of  Buddha's  death,  and  how  this  place, 
with  its  various  associated  holy  spots,  is  now  implicitly  believed 
by  the  pilgrims  to  be  the  real  site  of  Buddha's  pari-nirvdTia* 
And  in  this  belief,  undeterred  by  the  intemperate  heat  of  the 
plains,  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and 
even  from  Lad&k  and  south-western  China  visit  these  spots  and 
carry  off  scrapings  of  the  rocks  and  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood, 
treasuring  up  this  precious  dust  in  amulets,  and  for  placing  beside 
their  dead  body,  as  saving  from  dire  calamities  during  life,  and 
from  transmigration  into  lower  animals  hereafter.  Authentic 
specimens  of  this  dust,  I  was  informed,  commanded  in  Tibet 
high  prices  from  the  more  wealthy  residents,  who  had  personally 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage. 

The  Hijo  hfll,  or  rather  group  of  hills,  where  is  situated,  aeoording 
to  the  cumnt  tradition  of  the  L&mas,  the  spot  where  Buddha  *'  was  de- 
livered from  pain,"  lies  to  the  north  (right)  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra 
about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Gauha^I  (KHmrAp),  north  latitude  26* 
ir  18"  and  east  long.  91*  47'  26",  and  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Sdl- 
Kufo.  The  bill  rises  directly  from  the  plain,  forming  a  strikingly  bold 
and  picturesqae  mass ;  and  it  is  a  testunony  to  ite  natural  beauty  to 
find  that  the  hill  has  attracted  the  veneration  of  People  of  all  religious 
denominations.  The  semi-aboriginal  Mech  and  Koch  worship  it  as  a 
*  deity  under  the  name  of  H&jo,  which  means  in  their  vei*naoular  '*  ifu 
hill."  The  Buddhists  formerly  occupied  one  of  the  hillocks,  but  are 
now  displaced  by  the  Br&hmans,  who  restored  the  temple,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  frequented  HindO  temples  in  Asam.  The  Muham- 
madans  also  have  crowned  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  with  a 
mosque. 

The  cluster  of  hills  presents  a  very  symmetrical  appearance  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  forming  a  bold  swelhng  mass  culminating  in  three 

>  J,A.S.B.,  1856,  Ixxl^  p.  S, 
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trident-like  peaks,  the  central  one  of  whioh  is  pie-eminent,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  Buddhists  as  emblematic  of  Buddha.  The  high  peaks 
on  either  side  of  this  are  identified  with  Buddha's  two  chief  disciples, 
Siriputra  and  Maudgalyayana.  This  triad  of  peaks  is  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  and  it  is  only  on  near  approach  that  the  smaller  hillocks 
are  observed.  These  latter  number  about  sixteen,  and  are  called  Ni- 
thi  ifurdUf  or  "  the  sixteen  disciples  "  of  Buddha. 

The  most  holy  site,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  is  a  bare  flattish 
shoulder  of  rock,  about  eieht  yards  in  diameter,  situated  at  the  north- 
west base  of  the  hill.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  SiUwa  UfaX-yi  tur-<idf  or 
"  the  pyre  of  the  cool  grove,"  where  Buddha  died,  and  where  his  body 
was  cremated.  The  rock  here  bears  several  roughly-cut  inscriptions  in 
Tibetan  characters  of  the  mystic  sentences,  "  Om  mai^i  padme  Atiffi," 
"  Om  ah  hUrnf*  **  Om"  etc.,  and  coloured  rags  torn  from  the  vestments 
of  the  pilgrims  are  tied  to  the  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
HindQs  have  carved  here  on  the  rock  a  figure  of  the  four-armed  Yishnu, 
which  the  Br&hman  priests  call  2>Ai2M,  or  "  the  washerwoman  of  the 
gods,"  and  the  rock  they  call  **Letai  dhupinir  pdt** 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  L&mas,  for  the  benefit  of  the  resident 
population  of  Tibet,  have  made  copies  of  this  spot  in  at  least  four  places 
in  Tibet,  viz.,  at : — 

1.  Ra-rgi/dlbf  in  the  south-east  outskirts  of  Lhasa  city. 

2.  P*a-p(ni  l^ar,  in  the  north  suburbs  of  Lhasa. 

3.  Pur-mo  &he,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tashi-lhun- 
po. 

4.  Sd^ag, 

These  sites  were  consecrated  by  placing  on  them  a  piece  of  rock 
brought  from  this  Asam  site,  now  under  report ;  but  the  latter  spot 
bears  the  distinctive  prefix  of  Oy(t-gar,  or  Indian,  implying  that  it  is 
the  original  and  genuine  site. 

A  high  difi,  close  to  the  west  of  this  spot,  is  called  '*  the  vulture's 
mound  hill,"  as  in  Tibet  vultures  usually  frequent  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  <ur-c{d  cemeteries,  and  in  belief  that  it  is  the  Gridha  Kuta  Qiri 
hermitage  of  Buddha.^ 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  spot,  in  the  jungle,  is  a  roughly-hewn 
stone  basin,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  called  by  the  Lftmas  Sovii-gy&md 
ko-ko,  or  the  pot  in  which  the  Sin^e — ^the  death-demons — boil  the  heads 
of  the  damned.  The  Br&hmans,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  is  the 
bowl  in  which  §iva  or  Adi-purutha  brewed  his  potion  of  lust-exciting 
Indian  hemp,  and  they  point  to  its  green  (confervoid)  watery  con- 
tents in  proof  of  this.  They  also  state  that  a  snake  inhabits  the 
depths  of  the  bowl;  but  it  was  certainly  absent  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

Advancing  along  the  pathway,  leading  up-hill,  we  pass  a  few  colum- 
nar masses  of  rock  l3ring  near  the  path,  which  are  pointed  to  as  frag- 
ments of  Buddha's  staff  with  which  he  unearthed  this  monster  bowl. 


1  bytL-rgyod  p*uh  pol  ri. 
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Climbinff  up  the  hill  we  reach  the  temple  of  Ked&ran&th,  which  is 
approached  by  a  very  steep  roughly-paved  causeway.  At  the  entrance 
k  a  long  inscription  in  granite  in  old  Beng&ll  characters,  those  being 
the  charactent  adopted  by  the  Asamese.  Adjoining  this  temple  is  the 
shrine  of  Kamalefvar  or  *'  the  lord  of  the  Lotus."  Here  is  a  tank 
called  by  the  L&mas  "  T96  mani  hluidra"  or  "  the  lake  of  the  notable 
gem " ;  and  they  state  that  many  water-sprites  ( Ad^a,  serpents  or 
dragons)  came  out  of  this  pond  on  the  approach  01  Buddha  and  pre- 
sented him  with  jewels.  A  small  cell  by  the  side  of  this  pond  is  said 
to  be  the  place  where  Buddha  set  down  a  mass  of  butter  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  as  a  gift,  and  the  stone  linga  and  yoni  (phallus 
and  its  counterpart),  now  shrined  here  by  the  HindOs,  are  pointed  to  as 
being  this  petrified  butter. 

Orowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  large  masjid  built  by  Lutfullah, 
a  native  of  Shirts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sh&h  Jahln,  in  1656 
A.D.,  with  a  Persian  inscription.^ 

A  detached  conical  hillook,  about  300  feet  above  the  plain,  lying 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  hill,  and  now  crowned  by  the 
Hindu  temple  of  MAdhava,  is  identified  with  "  the  great  caitya " 
which  was  erected  over  the  cremated  relics  of  the  Tathftgatha's  body. 

The  present  shrine  of  the  temple  seems  to  be  the  original  shrine  of 
an  older  Buddhist  temple,  which,  according  to  both  Buddhist  and 
Asamese  tradition,  formerly  existed  here — the  upper  portion  only  is 
modem.  Col.  Dalton  has  described  the  general  details  of  this  building, 
and  he  states :  **  The  Brfthmans  call  the  object  of  worship  M&dhab,  the 
Buddhists  call  it  Mah&muni,  the  great  sage.  It  is  in  fact  simply  a 
colossal  image  of  Buddha  in  stone.  Its  modem  votaries  have,  to  con- 
ceal mutilation,  ffiven  it  a  pair  of  silver  goggle-eyes  and  a  hooked  gilt 
sUvered  nose  and  the  form  is  concealed  from  view  by  cloths  and  chap- 
lets  of  flowers ;  but  remove  these  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  image 
having  been  intended  for  the  *  ruler  of  all,  the  propitious,  the  asylum 
of  clemency,  the  all-wise,  the  lotus^yed  comprehensive  Buddha.' " 

This  large  image  of  Buddha  is  called  by  the  more  learned  Lima-visi- 
tors Munir  Muni  MaAdmuni,  t.^.,  *'The  Sage  of  Sages,  The  Qreat  Sage.^ 
It  is  the  original  image  of  the  shrine,  and  is  stated  by  the  Br&hmanic 
priests,  who  call  it  Mddhabf  to  be  of  divine  origin  and  an  actual  embodi- 
ment or  avatdr  of  the  god,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  images 
which  are  called  mere  **mHrtU**  or  hand-fashioned  copies  of  typical 
forms  of  the  respective  gods  represented.  This  may  merely  mean  that 
the  Br&hmans  found  this  image  here,  while  the  others  were  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  or  elsewhere.  What  seems  to  be  the  history 
of  the  mutilation  of  this  image  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Koch  kingdom  of  lower  Asam  by  the  Musalmans  under  Mir 
Jumlah  in  1661  a.d.    ThiB  chief  issued  ''directions  to  destroy  all  the 

idolatrous  temples  ahd  to  erect  mosques  in  their  stead To 

evince  his  seal  for  religion,  the  genmd  himself,  with  a  battle-axe,  broke 
the  celebrated  image  of  Narain,  the  principal  object  of  worship  of  the 


1  See  J.A,SM.^  bd.,  p.  87. 
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Hindus  of  that  province."  *  N&i*ftyana  is  one  of  the  names  of  M&dhab 
and  a  patronymic  of  the  Koch  r&ja's ;  and  Hftjo  was  a  seat  of  the  Koch 
r&jas.  And  it  was  at  H&jo  that  Mir  Jumkh  took  the  Koch  king 
prisoner.' 

The  other  images,  not  mentioned  by  Dalton,  but  which  must  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  are  also  of  stone  and  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  large  image.  They  are  four  in  number  and  are  of 
considerable  size.  According  to  the  Lftma-pilgrims  they  are  all  Buddhist 
images ;  but  the  crypt  was  so  dimly  lit,  and  the  images  so  enveloped  in 
clothes  and  wreaths  of  flowers  that  I  could  not  distinguish  their  spedfio 
charactei-s,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  peculiar  trident  of  the 
first,  aiid  the  head  of  the  second,  which  were  chanioteristio  and  justified 
their  recognized  names,  vix. : — 

No.  1. — Ugyan  Ouru  to  the  left  of  Mahftmuni. 
No.  2. — Dorje  Ddd  to  the  right  of  Mah&muni. 
No.  ^.—Sakya  'fhuba  to  the  right  of  No.  2. 
No.  4.— <<  Seneha  "  Muni  to  the  right  of  No.  8. 

Although  HindQ  priests,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  methodical  in  their 
bestowal  of  names  upon  the  images  which  they  have  appropriated  from 
Buddhist  ruins,  still  I  here  give  the  Brihmanical  names  as  reported  by 
the  attendant  priests,  as^  this  being  a  wealthy  temple,  the  priests  were 
more  learned  than  usual,  and  the  names  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  images.  After  stating  that  the  Buddhist  pilgrims  gave 
the  above  noted  names  to  the  images,  these  priests  said  that  the  Brfth- 
manical  names  were  as  follows,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  Bengali. 
I  give  them  in  the  oi*der  of  the  previous  list : — 

No.  1.  Dwitlya  M&dhaver  mlirti. 

No.  2.  L&l  Kanaiyft  Bankat  Yih&rer  mUrti. 

No.  8.  Basu  Dever  mQrti. 

No.  4.  Hayagriver  mCLrti. 

In  the  vestibule  are  lotus  ornamentations  and  several  articles  of  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  including  the  following: 
A  pyramidal  framework  or  wheeless  car  like  the  Tibetan  Ch^aiVga 
ehuUik,  with  lion  figures  at  the  comers  of  each  tier,  such  as  ia  used  to 
seat  the  image  of  a  demon  which  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  and  there  thrown  away.  The  present  frame  is  used  by 
the  priests  of  this  temple  to  parade  in  the  open  air  one  of  the  smaller 
images  of  the  shrine  (?  Hayagriver),  but  the  image  is  again  returned  to 
the  shrine.  Above  this  throne  is  stretched  a  canopy  containing  the 
figure  of  an  eight-petalled  lotus  flower,  and  has,  as  is  customary,  a 
dependant  red  fringe.  On  either  side  is  hung  a  huge  closed  umbrella. 
These  articles  have  been  in  the  temple  from  time  immemorial. 

Of  the  external  decoration  of  the  temple,  the  i*ow  of  sculptui*od 
elephants  along  the  basement,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  old  Buddhist 
temple,  has  been  figured  by  Col.  Dalton  in  the  paper  above  referred  to ; 

1  SrawABys  //Mtory  qf  Bengal,  p.  289. 

*  Ukviwidob,  Oal,  Heview,  July,  18U0,  p.  12.      . 
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and  is  identical  with  the  decorative  style  of  the  Katlas  cave  temple  of 
Eilora  figured  by  Ferguaaon  in  Plate  zv.  of  his  Cav€  TmnpUa.  The 
upper  widls  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures  nearly  life-size.  The 
ten  avaidnu  of  Vishnu  are  represented  with  Buddha  as  the  ninth. 
The  remaining  figures  are  of  a  rather  nondescript  character,  but  they 
are  mostly  male,  and  nearly  every  figure  carries  a  trident  (iriaula) — the 
khaiam  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Lbnas  state  that  these  figures  were  for- 
merly inside  the  temple,  but  that  Buddha  ejected  them.  And  it  is 
stated  that  the  temple  was  built  in  one  night  by  Vuvakarma,  the 
Vulcan  of  the  Hindfis  and  Buddhists. 

Attached  to  the  temple  is  a  colony  of  Nafi,  or  dancing  girls,^  who 
are  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  temple,  and  who  on  the  numerous 
feast  days  dance  naked  in  a  room  adjoining  the  shrine.  These  orgies 
are  part  of  the  S&kti  worship  so  peculiar  to  K&mrap,  but  nowhere 
is  it  so  grossly  conducted  as  at  this  temple.'  The  Natl  and  the  idol-car 
are  also  conspicuous  at  the  jdegenerate  Buddhist  temple  of  Jagann&th 
at  Puri. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  hillock,  on  which  this  temple  stands,  is  a 
fine  large  tank,  called  by  the  Lftmas  "  the  lake  of  excellent  water.*'  * 
This  pond,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  Buddha  with  one  prod  of  his  staff, 
when  searching  for  the  huge  bowl  already  described  which  he  unearthed 
here.     This  pond  is  also  said  to  be  tenanted  by  fearful  monsters. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  any  Buddhist 
building  existed  here  previous  to  the  Limas  fixing  on  the  site  as  the 
Ku^anagara  of  Buddha's  death.  Certainly  no  monastery  existed  here  at 
the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit  to  the  K&mrQp  (Gkuha^I)  court  in  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  for  ne  says  of  this  country  that  "  the  people  have 
no  faith  in  Buddha,  hence  from  the  time  when  Buddha  appeared  in  the 
world  even  down  to  the  present  time  there  never  as  yet  has  been  built 
one  Stmgkdrdma  as  a  place  for  the  priests  to  assemble."  The  refer- 
ence which  Tiran&th^  oaakes  to  the  great  stflpa  of  Ku^anagaia  as  being 
situated  here,  in  K&mrUp,  was  taken  from  report,  and  thus  would 
merely  show  that  the  present  Lftma-tradition  was  current  during  his 
time.  Any  ohaitya  or  other  Buddhist  building  would  seem  to  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  seventh  century ;  and  in  all  probability  marked 
a  site  visited  bv  the  great  founder  of  Limaism,  St.  Padmansambhava, 
or  one  of  his  disciples.  The  difierent  accounts  of  this  saint's  wander- 
ings vary  considerably,  but  he  is  generally  credited  with  having 
traversed  most  of  the  country  between  lower  Asam  and  Tibet.  And 
in  this  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Bhot&n  Limas  call  the  chief 


1  **  AMun,  or  at  leMt  thenorth-eut  of  Bengml  {i.e^  Kimiikp),  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  the  soorce  from  which  the  Tantrica  and  Sikta  corruptions  of  the 
religion  of  the  Vedas  and  Parinaa  proceeded"  (H.  H.  Wilson,  Preface  to  Vitkmu 
Purdna). 

*  Th«f  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Uf49ifkm  of  the  Greek  SraABOt  vili., «,  p.  90l 
s  Yon-ch'ab-mts*a 

*  VAS8tus¥*s  L$  B&udditwu,  trad,  du  Rusee  par  M.  O.  A.  Oomme,  p.  4i. 
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image  of  this  shnne  Namo  Guru  or  ''  the  teacher,"  one  of  the  epithets 
of  St.  Padma-samhhava.  And  the  images  on  either  side  of  it  are  also 
forms  of  that  saint. 

The  form  of  Buddhism  here  represented  is  of  the  highly  Tftntrik  and 
demoniacal  kind,  propagated  by  Padma-sambhava  and  now  existing 
in  the  adjoining  country  of  Bhot&n.  Even  this  mild  form  of  the  image 
of  Ogydn  Guru  has  decapitated  human  heads  strung  on  to  his  trident. 
The  second  image  is  of  a  more  demoniacal  kind.  The  third  image  is,  of 
course,  S&kya  MunL  The  fourth  image,  from  its  Br&hmanical  name, 
is  Tam-din  (Skt.,  Hayagrlva),  one  of  tlie  fiercest  forms  of  demons  and 
an  especial  protector  of  Ltaiaism.  The  trident  is  evexywhere  con- 
spicuous in  the  liands  of  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls,  and  Shakti 
rites  are  more  pronounced  here  tlian  in  any  other  place  in  northern 
India.^ 

It  is  also  remarkable  to  find  that  the  high-priest  of  the  H&jo 
temple,  in  common  with  the  other  high-priests  in  K&mrf&p,  is  called 
Dalai, — a  title  which  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  conferred  on  the 
fifth  Grand  L&ma  of  Lh&sa  by  a  Mongolian  emperor  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a.d.  ;  though  the  Tibetan  equivalent  of  this  title,  viz.,  Gyam-tib, 
or  '*  ocean,**  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  Grand  iJlmas  previouisly.  As, 
however,  the  word  is  Mongolian,  it  is  curious  to  find  it  naturalized  here 
and  spontaneously  used  by  Brfthmans.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  title  of 
village-headman  in  the  adjoining  Garo  hills.  The  daiai  of  tbis  temple 
is  a  married  man,  but  the  office  is  not  hereditary.  He  is  elected  by  the 
local  priests  from  amongst  their  number,  and  holds  office  till  death. 
He  resides  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  the  temple,  in  a  large  house, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  profusely  decorated  with  the  skulls  of  wild 
buffalo,  wild  pig,  deer,  and  other  big  game,  etc.,  like  the  house  of  an 
Indo-Ohinese  chieftain. 

^  There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Tibet,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,*  *^  a 
single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either  for  sanctity  or  size,  nor  does 
relic-worship  seem  to  be  expressed  either  in  their  architecture  or 
their  religious  forms,''  and  be  supports  this  by  saying  that  as  their 
deity  is  considered  to  be  still  living,  no  relics  are  needed  to  recall 
his  presence. 

Certainly  no  immense  mounds  of  the  colossal  proportions  com- 
mon in  Indian  Buddhism,  and  in  Burma  and  Ceylon,  appear  to 
exist  in  Tibet,  but  smaller  stupas  are  of  very  common  occurrence ; 
and  the  tombs  of  the  departed  Grand  LSmas  at  Tashi-lhunpo,  etc., 
are  special  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  said  that  Tibet  possesses  several  large  stupas  as  large  as 

1  Dancing  girls  appear  to  figure  to  some  extent  in  certain  L&maiat  ceremonies  in 
lihot&n,  vidt  Ti/bnbb's  Hmhatsy  to  Tibet,  p.  32. 
*  Hi$t.  oflnd.  and  EatUrn  Arehitecture,  p.  811. 
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the  Maguta  atupa  of  Nepal.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
places  of  Lftmaist  pilgrimage  outside  Tibet.  It  is  called  the 
Jii^-run  Vor^OT  cKb^rUm^  and  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  KhatmandUy  and  it  is  figured  at  page  262.  Immense 
numbers  of  Tibetans,  both  Lamas  and  laity,  visit  the  place  every 
winter,  and  encamp  in  the  surrounding  field  for  making  their 
worship  and  offerings,  and  circumambulating  the  sacred  spot.  It 
is  the  chief  place  of  L&maist  pilgrimage  in  Nepal,  attracting  far 
more  votaries  than  the  Svayambhunath  stupa,*  which  is  not  far 
distant.  Its  special  virtue  is  reputed  to  be  its  power  of  granting 
all  prayers  for  worldly  wealth,  children,  and  everything  else  asked 
for.  Dr.  Buchanan-Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  Nepal,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  gives  a  drawing  of 
the  monument,  which  is  of  an  almost  simple  hemispherical  form, 
of  the  type  of  the  earliest  stupas ;  and  Wright,'  under  the  title  of 
'^  temple  of  Bodhnath,"  gives  a  rough  chromo-lithograph  of  it« 
more  modem  appearance,  with  its  additional  buildings  and  invest- 
ing wall.  But  no  description  or  account  of  the  monument  seems 
to  be  on  record. 

As  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  printed  booklet  which  is  sold 
at  the  stupa  to  the  pilgrims,  I  here  give  a  short  abstract  of  its 
contents,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  how  the  stupa  is 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  chief  legendary  and 
historic  persons  of  early  Lamaism.  The  print  is  a  new  revision  by 
Punya-vajra  and  another  disciple  of  **  the  great  LSma  Z'ab-dkar.'' 
This  latter  Lama,  I  am  informed,  lived  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  gilded  the  short  spire  of  the  stupa  and  built  the  present 
investing  wall. 

The  book  states  as  follows : — 

''This  stUpa  enshrines  the  spirit  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  ten 
directions,  and  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  three  times  («.«.,  the  present, 
post  and  future),  and  of  all  the  Bodhisats,  and  it  holds  the  Dharma- 
k&ya. 

1  8peltj»ya. 

*  Called  bjr  the  Limas  T*ags-pa  ^i«  Knn  (or  ?  Zan-bkod) ;  cf.  also  St^pmmhkifmrdiui, 
transld,  J.R,A.S.,  ISM,  297.  Another  st&pa  not  far  off,  namely,  about  ten  miles  8.E. 
of  Bliatgaon,  and  twelre  from  Kliat-mandu,  la  called  sTags-mo-lua-ebyin,  and  Identified 
as  the  site  where  Buddha  in  a  former  birth  gave  his  body  to  a  starTing  tiger,  though 
the  orthodox  site  for  this  story  was  really  uortliem  India,  cf.  FaHiaw,  c.  xi. 

•  iVf/iol,  pp.  22, 100. 
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''When  king  Tbi-Sroii  Detsan^  asked  the  Guru,'  at  Bamyas,'  to 
tell  him  the  history  of  the  Jda-gn-ta  sttlpa  in  Nepal,  made  by  the  four 
sons  of  *  the  hestower  of  gifts,'  named  '  the  poor  mother  I^a-rdsi-ma 
(fowl-keeper),'  then  the  Guru  thus  related  (the  story) : — 

'* '  In  a  former  Kalpa — time  beyond  conception — the  Bodhisattva 
Mahftsattva  Avalokite^vara,  approached  the  Tathftgatha  Amitabha  and 
prayed  for  the  animals  immeraed  in  the  miry  slough,  and  after  saving 
these  he  went  to  mount  Potala.  There  he  saw  hosts  of  unsaved  animals, 
innumerable  like  unto  mounds  of  murwa  *  lees,  and  (seeing  this  he) 
wept.  Two  of  his  pitying  tears  were  bom  into  Indra's  heaven  as  god's 
daughters,  named  respectively  Ka&-ma  and  the  little  Kaii-ma  or 
Ka6-ch'u]fi-ma.  This  latter  having  stolen  in  heaven  some  flowers, 
was  as  a  punishment  reborn  in  earth,  in  a  low  pigherd's  family  in 
Maguta  in  Nepal,  under  the  name  of  Samvara  or  '*  the  Ohief  Happi- 
ness," her  mother's  name  being  Puma.  On  marriage  she  had  four 
sons,  and  her  husband's  early  death  left  her  with  the  sole  care  of  the 
family.  She  with  her  family  undertook  the'  herding  -and  rearing  of 
geese  for  the  wealthy,  and  having  in  this  pursuit  amassed  much  wecdth, 
she — Ma-pya-rdsi-ma  (or  mother  fowl-keeper)  —  decided  to  huOd  a  large 
stQpa  in  honour  of  the  Tath&gatha.  She,  thereon,  went  to  the  king 
and  begged  for  a  site,  saying  she  wanted  only  so  much  ground  as  one 
hide  could  cover.  The  king  assented,  saying  ''  Ja-rufi"  which  literally 
means  '*  do  "+"  can,"  i.e.,  "  you  can  do  (so)." '  Then  she  cutting  a  hide 
into  thin  thongs  (forming  a  long  rope),  enclosed  that  very  large  space 
which  now  is  occupied  by  this  chaitya.  And  she,  with  her  four  sons, 
and  a  servant,  and  an  elephant  and  an  ass,  as  beasts  of  burden,  brought 
earth  and  stones,  and  commenced  to  build  this  chaitya  by  their  own 
personal  labour. 

"  '  Then  the  king's  ministers  appealed  to  the  king  to  stop  such  an 
ambitious  buUding,  as  they  asserted  its  magnificence  put  to  shame  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  But  the  king  answered 
"K^a-Sor" — which  literally  means  "  mouth  -h  (has)  spoken" — and  so 
refused  to  interfere.  (Thus  is  the  name  of  the  stUpa — *  Ja-run  lCa-»or ' 
— accounted  for.) 

" '  After  four  years,  when  only  the  base  had  been  laid,  the  mother 
died,  but  her  sons  continued  the  building  tOl  its  completion.  And  in 
the  receptacle  was  placed  one  Magadha  measure  (drona)  of  the  relics  of 
the  Tath&gatha  Kasyapa.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  the  manifesta- 
tion in  the  sky,  above  the  stQpa,  of  Kasyapa  himself,  and  the  circles  of 
celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats,   and    their  hosts  of  retinue,  and 


1  The  king  of  Tibet  who  introduced  Lamaism. 

*  «.«.,  Padma-sambliava,  or  Ugyan,  the  founder  of  LimaiBm. 

a  Hie  ftntLimaiat  monastery  in  Tibet. 

«  The  millet  seed  {elunn$  eroeanum),  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  from  whidi  is 
made  the  Himalayan  beer. 

>  This  story,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  legend,  seems  to  have  its  origin  in 
a  false  etymology  of  the  itroper  luunes. 
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lunonftst  showers  of  flowers  the  gods  contributed  divine  music  and 
rained  perfume.  Earthquakes  thrice  occurred,  and  through  the  glory 
of  the  assembled  divinities  there  was  no  darkness  for  five  nights. 

« <  One  of  the  sons  then  prayed,  "  May  I  in  my  next  re-birth  be  bom  as 
a  great  scholar  ^to  benefit  mankind)  *' — and  he  was  born  as  Thunmi 
Sambhota^  (the  introducer  of  the  so-called  *'  Tibetan  "  chai-acter,  and 
the  first  translator  of  Indian  Buddhist  texts  into  Tibetan),  drea 
650  A.]). 

"'The second  son  prayed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  re-bom  as  '*The 
Bodhisattva  " '  (the  abbot  of  the  first  monastery  of  Tibet). 

" '  Then  the  elephant  or  laiX-po  (hearing  these  prayers)  said,  "  These 
two,  neffleoting  me  who  contributed  so  much  assistance,  are  asking  all 
the  good  things  for  themselves,  therefore  let  me  be  re-bom  in  a  form  to 
destroy  them  or  their  work."  And  he  was  afterwards  re-bom  as  Lan- 
darma  (the  persecutor  of  L&maism). 

"  *  The  third  son,  hearing  the  elephant's  request,  prayed  that  he 
might  be  re-born  in  a  form  to  neutralize  the  evil  of  the  elephant's  incar- 
nation; and  he  was  bom  as  Lho-lun  pheUkyi  »-dorje  (the  Lima  who 
murdered  Lah-darma,  the  Julian  of  Limaism).' 

"  This  sttlpa  is  also  worshipped  by  the  Nepalese  Buddhists,  viz.,  the 
Newars — tho.semi-aborigines  of  the  Nepal  valley,  and  the  Murmi,  a 
ois-Himalayan  branch  of  Tibetan  stock.  The  name  '  Maguta ' — ^pro- 
nounced '  Makuta ' — is  doubtless  a  contraction  for  Makuta  bandhana^ 
the  pre-Buddhist '  crested  chaitya,'  such  as  existed  at  Buddha's  death 
at  Kusinagara,  in  the  country  of  the  Mallas." 

The  Gyan-tse  Caityo-temple  is  thus  described  ' : — 

It  is  nine  storeys  high,  and  is  about  100  to  120  feet  high  and  capjied 
by  a  gilt  dome.  A  magnificent  view  of  Gvantse  town  and  monasteries 
from  top  storey.  Numberless  niches  filled  with  images  of  Buddha  and 
Bodhisatwas.  In  the  first  fioor  is  an  image  of  the  religious  king 
Rabtan.  The  hoMe  is  fifty  paces  wquare.  It  is  only  open  to  public  at 
the  full  and  new  moon. 

At  those  shrines  holding  or  professing  to  hold  relics  the  fiction 
of  miraculooB  increase  of  the  relics  is  frequently  enacted.  Thoii 
at  the  Maguta  stupa  and  Tashiding  Ch'orien  are  sold  small 
granules/  alleged  to  be  obtained  by  miraculous  efliorescenoe  on 


1  Who  introduced  a  written  character  to  Tibet. 

s  Tlie  Indian  monk  Qanta-imkahita,  abbot  of  tlie  flnt  monaster}*  of  Tibet  (Samyas). 

*  8aiiat*8  Narrative. 

*  On  the  cremation  of  tlie  body  of  a  Buddlia  it  ii  believed  tliat  no  mere  asli  results, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  body  swells  up  and  resolves  into  a  mass  of  sago-like  granules 
of  two  kinds,  (a)  PiU-if sil,  from  the  llesh  as  small  white  granules,  and  (k)  rin^tnlt 
yellowish  larger  nodules  from  the  bones. '  It  is  the  former  sort  which  are  believed  to 
be  preserved  at  the  holiest  Caitya  of  8ikliim,  namely,  TokF^m  mA  grol^  or  *'8avioar 
by  mere  sight."  It  owes  its  special  sanctity  to  its  reputedly  containing  some  of  the 
funereal  granules  of  the  mythical  Buddha  antecedent  to  9Akya   Muni,  namely 
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the  surface  of  the  building  from  the  legendary  relics  of  the  ficti- 
tious Buddha,  KSsyapa,  alleged  to  be  enshrined  therein.  But 
this  practice  is  common  also  to  southern  Buddhism.  In  the  Bur- 
mese chronicles^  it  is  stated  that  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  enshrined  at 
Ceylon,  yielded  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  to  the  Burmese  king, 
**  a  miraculous  incarnation  or  mysterious  growth  of  homogeneous 
substances  from  the  holy  tooth,**  and  Col.  Phayre  adds  **  and  a 
somewhat  similar  mission  with  alike  result  occurred  about  twenty 
years  ago  (about  1860  A.D.). 

And  in  1892  similar  relics  were  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  Tibetan 
commissioner  at  Daijiling.  But,  after  all,  such  relics  are  no  more 
spurious  than  the  innumerable  **bits  of  the  true  cross,"  holy 
coats,  and  keys  of  St.  Peter,  of  Christendom  ;  nor  is  their  worship 
more  remarkable  than  the  vestiges  of  relic-worship  which  still 
survive  in  the  structural  features  of  our  chancels,  and  the  black- 
letter  day  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  calendar. 

The  temple  of  Buddha's  tooth  at  Fu-chau  in  China  is  also  a 
known  place  of  Lamaist  pilgrimage.  The  tooth  is  evidently  an 
elephant's  molar.^  That  one  also  at  the  **  Clear  water  P'u-hsein 
monastery "  in  western  Sstl-ch'an  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar. 
It  is  described  by  Mr.  Baber  as  *^  dense  fossil  ivory,"  **  about  a 
foot  long,  and  of  a  rudely  triangular  outline." 

The  sacred  mountain  of  Wu-t'ai  or  U-tai  in  northern  China, 
and  the  alleged  birth-place  of  Manjusri,  now  identified  with 
the  metaphysical  Bodhisat  of  Wisdom,  is  a  fiivourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage.   It  has  been  visited  and  figured  by  Hue  and  others.' 

On  mount  0  in  western  SsS-oh'an,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
11,000  feet,  is  to  be  seen  ^'  The  glory  of  Buddha"^ — a  mysterious 
apparition  like  the  giant  of  the  Brocken,'  which  is  seen  occasion- 
ally by  looking  over  the  top  of  a  cli£f  about  2,000  feet  high  into 
the  terrible  abyss  below.  It  is  a  radiant  halo  of  rainbow  tints  and 
it  is  deemed  an  emanation  from  the  aureole  of  Buddha.  The 
Tibetans  visit  the  place. 

Od'trnik,  orKAsyapa,  the  relics  haying  been  deposited  there  by  Jik-mi  Pawo,  the 
incarnation  and  succesaor  of  St.  Lha-tefin. 
^  Phaybi's  Hutorjf  of  Brit.  Burma. 
>  Sir  HsMST  Yulb'b  Marco  Polo,  iii.,  ch.  zy.,  where  it  is  figured  after  Mr.  Fortune. 

*  Visited  and  described  also  by  Key.  J.  Edkins  (Belijfum  in  Ckina),  Uihnour, 
Reichthofen,  Rockhill,  and  more  fully  described  by  D.  PokotilofT,  St.  Petersbuig,  1898. 

*  In  Chinese  Fo-Kuang.    Cf.  Babxr's  Stippl.  Paper*  Geog,  Soe.,p.  42. 
'  Brbwstbr's  Xaiiiral  Magic,  1888,  p.  180. 
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The  sacred  sites  of  Tibet  are  cited  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
vernacular  geography  already  mentioned.  And  stories  abound 
of  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  such  pilgrimages,  and  even  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  spirit  to  worthy  worshippers. 

Thus  a  story  is  related  regarding  the  great  image  of  'Hhe 
Lord  **  at  Lhfisa,  which  is  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  widow^s  mite ; 
A  poor  old  widow,  destitute  of  friends  and  of  means,  made  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  Lhfisa,  but  had  nothing  left  as  an  offering.  By 
begging  she  ultimately  obtained  a  morsel  of  butter,  which  she 
offered  in  a  tiny  lamp  to  the  great  idol.  The  god  there- 
upon revealed  himself  through  the  idol,  which  thanked  her  for  her 
gift,  and  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  of  comfort.  On  this  miracle 
getting  noised  abroad,  a  rich  merchant  set  out  for  Lhasa,  arguing 
that  if  the  Lord  appeared  to  a  poor  woman  who  presented  only 
one  tiny  lamp,  he  would  certainly  appear  to  the  donor  of  a  host. 
So  he  offered  many  thousands  of  lamps  with  tons  of  butter,  but 
the  idol  remained  impassive  and  irresponsive. 

The  circling  of  the  great  temple  by  prostrations  on  the  ground  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  devotions,  not  only  of  the  pilgrims  but  of 
the  residents.  The  day's  devotions  begin  at  LhSsa  with  the  gun- 
fire about  4  a.m.  from  the  Chinese  minister's  house,  and  they  close 
with  another  gun  at  9  or  10  p.m. 

After  the  morning  report  the  people  are  to  be  seen  in  dense 
crowds  on  the  circular  road,  all  moving  in  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  with  the  hands  of  a  watch.  A  similar  circuit  is  made  by 
the  devout  in  the  evening,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  circuits  around 
individual  shrines :  at  least  this  is  imperative  on  common  folk ;  as 
to  the  great  and  wealthy,^  they  urge  that  their  presence  would  only 
interfere  with  the  piety  of  the  people,  so  they  engage  substitutes, 
who,  however,  are  rigorously  required  to  circumambulate  for  their 
masters.  But  whether  done  in  person  or  by  proxy,  a  careful 
reckoning  is  kept  of  the  number  of  circuits  performed,  and  these, 
in  occasional  cases  of  excessive  devotion,  are  even  executed  by  the 
method  of  successive  prostrations  full  length  on  the  road,  each 
prostration  beginning  where  the  preceding  one  ended,  called 
«  Kiftng  K'or." 

Of  the  places  sacred  to  the  Guru,  the  most  celebrated  is  the 


I  8fiya  A.  K.  (Hbnissy's  Ah$tmd,  p.  298). 
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^  Lotus  lake  *'  (Ts'o  Padma-c'an),  on  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  born.  It  is  usually  stated  to  be  in  Udyfina,  but  other 
accounts  place  it  near  Haridwar/  In  Nepal  at  HalSsi  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dudh-Kusi  is  the  famous  hermitage  of  the  Ouru  on 
a  hill  with  many  fossil  remains,  which  from  their  description 
suggest  the  outlying  Siwaliks  range. 

In  the  mountains,  two  days' journey  south  of  Oyang-tse,  near  the 
unreformed  monastery  of  9^1^r>  is  ^  celebrated  rock-cut  cave  of 
St.  Padma,  called  Kyil-k'or  ta-dub.     It  is  thus  described'  : — 

'<  We  took  lighted  lamps,  and  after  going  120  paces  inside  the  cavern 
we  reached  an  open  flat  space  about  twenty  feet  square,  from  which  a 
rock-cut  ladder  led  us  up  to  another  open  space  about  ten  feet  square ; 
thii*ty  paces  further  brought  us  to  a  stone  seat,  said  to  be  the  seat  of  Ouru 
Padma-sambhava.  Behind  the  seat  was  a  small  hole  drilled  through 
the  rock :  through  this  hole  a  wooden  spoon  about  two  feet  long  was 
passed  by  the  sister  of  the  L&ma  who  accompanied  us,  and  a  small 
amount  of  reddish  dust  was  extracted  which  is  said  to  be  the  refuse  of 
the  Guru's  food.  This  we  ate  and  found  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  Then 
after  lighting  some  sacred  lamps  and  asking  a  blessing,  we  descended  by 
another  flight  of  steps  to  a  place  where  a  stream  issues  from  the  face  of 
the  rock.  The  total  length  of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  of  the  stream 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  ascents  and  descents,  and  many 
turns  and  twists  through  narrow  passages  where  only  one  man  can  go 
at  a  time,  and  many  people  are  afraid  to  risk  exploring  the  place.  If 
the  lamp  were  to  go  out  there  would  be  no  finding  the  way  back  again." 

Colossal  images  of  Jam-pa  or  "  The  Loving  One  "  (the  liuddha 
to  come),  and  sometimes  of  Avalokita  are  occasionally  carved  on 
cliffs.  A  monster  image  of  the  god  Maitreya  (Jam-pa),  three 
storeys  in  height,  is  mentioned  by  explorer  A.  K. ; '  the  figure 
is  internally  of  clay,  and  is  well  gilded  externally ;  it  is  seated 
on  a  platform  on  the  ground  floor,  and  its  body,  passing  succes- 


1  One  account  given  me  sajre  that  three  days  from  the  town  in  northern  India 
named  Nirdun  (?  Dehra  Dun)  lies  Ramnagar,  thence  four  days  Haraduar,  where  there 
is  a  railway  station,  thence  on  foot  two  da3r8  to  Ouruduar,  whence  Ts'o  Padma  is 
eight  days  distant  amongst  seyen  hills,  like  Mt.  Mem.  In  regard  to  it,  tlie  Skam'hka- 
fa  Lam-yig  contains  the  following  passage :  **  At  Uie  dty  of  the  king  Da-ya*t8e  of 
Pu-rang,  in  consequence  of  water  striking  against  coal,  at  night  the  coal  is  seen 
burning.  It  is  said  of  this  coal  and  water,  that  they  have  the  peculiarity  that  the 
water,  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  man  or  beast,  turns  into  stone." 

*  LIMA  U.  G.  S^.,  loc.  eit,,  p.  20. 

>  HxNBSSY,  <SLi2.,  loe.  eit,  para  19.  An  image  similar  to  Uiis,  thirty  feet  high,  but  of 
gilt  copper,  is  noted  by  the  Lama  U.  O.,  toe,  eit^  p.  22.  Lake  at  Rotfich'am  Ch'cn,  near 
the  crossing  of  the  Tangpo,  near  Yam-dok. 
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sively  through  the  second  and  third  floors,  terminates  in  a  jewelled 
and  oapped  colossal  head  above  the  latter  floor ;  in  aU,  the  figure 
and  platform  are  said  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  Now,  as  an 
essential  feature  in  Tibetan  worship  is  the  performance  of  circuits 
around  an  image,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pilgrim  in  circling 
this  image  of  Jam-pa  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  perform 
three  different  series  of  circumambulations  on  as  many  floors  ; 
at  first  around  the  god*s  legs,  next  around  his  chest,  and  lastly 
around  his  head. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  pilgrimage  to  which  a  LSmaist  devotee 
looks  is  to  the  Buddhistr-god  incarnate  at  Lhasa,  the  Grand  Dalai 
L&ma. 

Accounts  of  the  culmination  of  such  a  pilgrimage  have  been 
recorded  by  Manning  and  others.  The  infant  Grand  Lama,  who 
received  Manning,  was  altogether  a  prodigy.  A  reception  by  the 
Grand  Tashi  Lfima,  one  of  the  many  witnessed  by  Mr.  Bogle,  is 
thus  described  by  that  gentleman  ^  (see  figure,  page  305) : — 

"  On  the  12th  November,  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  to  be  blessed  by  the  L&ma.  He  was  seated 
under  a  canopy  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  They  were  all  ranged 
in  a  circle.  First  came  the  lay  folks.  Everyone  according  to 
his  circumstances  brought  some  offering.  One  gave  a  horse, 
another  a  cow ;  some  gave  dried  sheep's  carcasses,  sacks  of  flour, 
pieces  of  cloth,  etc. ;  and  those  who  had  nothing  else  presented 
a  white  Pelong  handkerchief.  All  these  offerings  were  received 
by  the  L&ma's  servants,  who  put  a  bit  of  silk  with  a  knot  upon  it 
tied,  or  supposed  to  be  tied,  with  the  Lftma's  own  hands,  about  the 
necks  of  the  votaries.  Afl;er  this  they  advanced  up  to  the  L&ma, 
who  sat  cross-legged  upon  a  throne  formed  with  seven  cushions, 
and  he  touched  their  head  with  his  hands,  or  with  a  tassel  hung 
from  a  stick,  according  to  their  rank  and  character.  The  cere- 
monial is  this :  upon  the  gylongs  or  laymen  of  very  high  rank  he 
lays  his  palm,  the  nuns  and  inferior  laymen  have  a  cloth  interposed 
between  his  hand  and  their  heads ;  and  the  lower  class  of  people 
are  touched  as  they  pass  by  with  the  tassel  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand There  might  be  about  three  thousand  people 


>  Op,  eiLf  p.  86.    A  grander  receptloo  it  described  by  him  at  p.  98. 
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— men,  women,  and  children — at  this  ceremony.  Such  as  had 
children  on  their  backs  were  particularly  solicitous  that  the  child's 
head  should  also  be  touched  with  the  tassel.  There  were  a  good 
many  boys  and  some  girls  devoted  to  the  monastic  order  by  having 
a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  cropped  by  the  LSma  with 
a  knife.  This  knife  came  down  from  heaven  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
•  .  .  •  After  the  LSma  retired,  many  people  stayed  behind 
that  they  might  kiss  the  cushions  upon  which  he  had  sat." 

The  ordinary  receptions  by  his  holiness  have  been  described  by 
the  survey  spy  A.  K.^    Since  his  worshippers  are  in  thousands,  and 
it  is  only  to  those  who  are  wealthy  or  of  high  degree  that  he  can 
afford  to  address  even  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  this  is  always  done 
in  a  deep  hoarse  voice,  acquired  by  training  in  order  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  emanates  firom  maturity  and  wisdom.     Seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  platform  some  six  feet  high,  he  is  dressed  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  usual  colours  of  priesthood,  t.^.,  red  and  yellow, 
and  with  bare  arms,  as  required  of  all  Buddhist  priests,  and  holds 
a  rod  from  the  end  of  which  hangs  a  tassal  of  silk,  white,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.     The  pilgrim,  coming  in  at  the  entrance  door, 
advances  with  folded  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and  resting  his  head 
against  the  edge  of  the  platform  above  him,  mentally  and  hastily 
repeats  the  petitions  he  would  have  granted.    These  unuttered 
prayers  the  Dalai  Lama  is  understood  to  comprehend  intuitively ; 
he  touches  the  pilgrim's  head  with  the  bunch  of  silk  in  token 
of  his  blessing,  and  the  worshippefr  is  hurried  out  at  the  east  door 
by  attendants,  only  too  happy  if  he  has  passed  say  half  a  minute 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  priest.     This  is  the  common  procedure. 
Persons  of  rank  or  substance  are  permitted  to  mount  the  platform 
and  to  perform  obeisance  there,  receiving  the  required   blessing 
by  actual  touch  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  hand ;  subsequently  such 
worshipper  may  be  allowed  a  seat  below  the  platform  where  a  few 
hoarse'  utterances  of  enquiry  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Dalai  LSma,  and  he  may  also  be  given  some  food. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  more  select  receptions,  to  which 
Baber  Sarat  gained  admission  in  disguise,  is  here  abridged  from 
his  narrative. 

"  We  are  seated  on  rugs  spread  in  about  eight  rows,  my  seat  being  in 


1  Loc,  cit^  edited  by  Hikbshy,  para.  20. 
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the  third  row,  at  a  dinbance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  Grand  Lftma's 
throne,  and  a  little  to  his  left.  There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  grand 
hall.  The  state  officials  walked  from  left  to  right  with  serene  gravity, 
as  becoming  their  exalted  rank  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  vice- 
regent  of  Buddha  on  earth.  The  carrier  of  the  incense-bowl  (suspended 
by  three  golden  chains),  the  head  steward,  who  carried  the  royal 
golden  teapot,  and  other  domestic  officials  then  came  into  his  holiness's 
presence,  standing  there  motionless  as  pictures,  fixing  their  eyes,  as  it 
were,  on  the  tips  of  their  respective  noses. 

"  The  great  altar,  resembling  an  oriental  throne,  pillared  on  lions  of 
carved  wood,  was  covered  with  costly  silk  scarves;  and  on  this  his 
holiness,  a  child  of  eight,  was  seated.  A  yellow  mitre  covered  the 
child*8  head,  his  person  was  robed  in  a  yellow  mantle,  and  he  sat  cross- 
legged,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  together  to  bless  us.  In 
my  turn  I  received  his  holiness's  benediction  and  surveyed  his  divine 
face.  1  wanted  to  linger  a  few  seconds  in  the  sacred  presence,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  others  displacing  me  by  pushing  me  gently.  The 
princely  child  possessed  a  really  bright  and  fair  complexion  with  rosy 
cheeks.  His  eyes  were  large  and  penetrating.  .  .  .  The  thinness  of 
his  person  was  probably  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court,  of  his  religious  duties,  and  of  ascetio  observances  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  since  taking  the  vows  of  monkhood.  •  .  .  When 
all  were  seated  after  receiving  benediction,  the  head  steward  poured 
tea  into  his  holiness's  golden  cup  from  the  golden  teapot.  Four  assis- 
tant servers  poured  tea  into  the  cups  of  the  audience.  Before  the 
Orand  Lftma  lifted  his  cup  to  his  lips  a  grace  was  solemnly  chanted. 
Without  even  stirring  the  air  by  the  movements  of  our  limbs  or  out* 
clothes,  we  slowly  lifted  our  cups  to  our  lips  and  drank  the  tea,  which 
was  of  delicious  flavour.  Thereafter  the  head  butler  placed  a  golden 
dish  full  of  rice  in  front  of  his  holiness,  which  he  only  touched ;  and 
its  contents  were  then  distributed.  I  obtained  a  handful  of  this  con- 
secrated rice,  which  I  carefullv  tied  in  one  comer  of  my  handkerchief. 
After  grace  had  been  said,  the  holy  child,  in  a  low  indistinct  voice, 
chanted  a  hymn.  Then  a  venerable  gentleman  rose  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  row  of  seats,  and,  addressing  the  Orand  Lftma  as  the  Lord 
Avalokita  Incarnate,  recited  the  many  deeds  of  mercy  which  that 
patron  saint  of  Tibet  had  vouchsafed  towards  its  benighted  people. 
At  the  conclusion  he  thrice  prostrated  himself  before  his  holiness,  when 
a  solemn  pause  followed ;  after  which  the  audience  rose,  and  the  Grand 
Lftma  retired. 

"One  of  the  butler's  assistants  gave  me  two  packets  of  pills,  and  the 
other  tied  a  scrap  of  red  silk  round  my  neck.  The  pills,  I  was  told, 
were  Ohinlab  (blessings  consecrated  by  Buddha-Kashyapa  and  other 
saints),  and  the  silk  scrap,  called  sungdii  (knot  of  blessing),  was  the 
Grand  Lftma's  usual  consecrated  return  for  presents  made  by  pilgrims 
and  devotees.*' 
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*'  Binoe  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  to  pour  out 
drink-odTerinffs  to  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things  and  have  been  consumed  by 
the  sword  ana  famine."— JisremtoA  xliv.,  18.^ 

lMAIST  mythology  is  a  fascioating  field  for  explor- 
ing the  primitive  conceptionB  of  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  great  forces  of  nature  become  deified.  It 
also  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  legend  and  idolatry, 
with  its  diagrams  of  the  unknown  and  fetishes ;  and  how  Buddhism 
with  its  creative  touch  bodied  forth  in  concrete  shape  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  learned,  and,  while  incorporating  into  its  pan- 
theon the  local  gods  of  the  country,  it  gave  milder  meanings  to 
the  popular  myths  and  legends. 

The  pantheon  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  peopled 
by  a  bizarre  crowd  of  aboriginal  gods  and  hydra-headed  demons, 
who  are  almost  jostled  ofiP  the  stage  by  their  still  more  numerous 
Buddhist  rivals  and  counterfeits.  The  mythology,  being  largely  of 
Buddhist  authorship,  is  full  of  the  awkward  forms  of  Hindii  fancy 
and  lacks  much  of  the  point,  force,  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
myths  of  Europe.  Yet  it  still  contains  cruder  forms  of  many  of 
these  western  myths,'  and  a  wealth  of  imagery. 

Primitive  Buddhism,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  no  god  in  the 
sense  of  a  Creator  or  Absolute  Being ;  though  Buddha  himself 

1  Compare  with  the  analogous  Buddliist  **  Queen  of  Heaven,"  Tar&or  Kw&n-yin,  pp. 
486,  etc. 

*  Cf.  V.  A.  Smith  **  On  the  Gneoo-Boman  influence  on  the  Civilization  of  Ancient 
India,"  J,A,S.B,,  1891-92|  p.  60,  etc    Also  Prof.  QbOmwidbl,  loe,  dL 
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seems  to  have  been  in  this  respect  an  agnostic  rather  than  an 
atheist 

But,  however,  this  may  be,  the  earliest  Buddhist  mythology 
known  to  us  gives  the  gods  of  the  Hindus  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  system.  And  while  rendering  them  finite  and  subject  to  the 
general  law  of  metempsychosis,  yet  so  far  accepts  or  tolerates  the 
current  beliefs  in  regard  to  their  influence  over  human  afiiBurs  as  to 
render  these  gods  objects  of  fear  and  respect,  if  not  of  actual 
adoration  by  the  primitive  Buddhists. 

The  earliest  books  purporting  to  reproduce  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  the  Buddha  make  frequent  references  to  the  gods  and 
demons.  And  in  the  earliest  of  all  authentic  Indian  records,  the 
edict-pillars  of  Afoka,  we  find  that  model  Buddhist  delighting  to 
call  himself  *Hhe  beloved  of  the  gods.**  The  earlier  Buddhist 
monuments  at  Barhut,  etc.,  also,  are  crowded  with  images  of  gods, 
Yakshas  and  other  supernatural  beings,  who  are  there  given  attri- 
butes almost  identical  with  those  still  accorded  them  by  present- 
day  Buddhists.  Every  Buddhist  believes  that  the  coming  Buddha 
is  at  present  in  the  Tushita  heaven  of  the  gods.  And  the 
Ceylonese  Buddhists,  who  represent  the  purer  form  of  the  fiiith, 
still  worship  the  chief  Indian  gods  and  are  addicted  to  devil- 
worship  and  astrology.^ 

But  the  theistic  phase  of  Buddhism  carried  objective  worship 
much  further  than  this.  For  as  Buddha  himself  occupied  in 
primitive  Buddhism  the  highest  central  point  which  in  other 
&iths  is  occupied  by  a  deity,  his  popular  deification  was  only 
natural. 

In  addition  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  liie 
Mahftyftna  school  created  innumerable  metaphysical  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisats  whom  it  soon  reduced  firom  ideal  abstractness  to 
i&olatious  form.  And  it  promoted  to  immortal  rank  many  of  the 
demons  of  the  Sivaist  pantheon ;  and  others  speoiaUy  invented  by 


1  RhtiDayiim,  B.,  p.  7.  "In  the  oourtyaid  of  iMarly  all  the  wihina  (mooMtorici)  in 
Ceylon  there  is  »  nnall  dewiU  (or  god-temple)  in  which  the  Brihmanical  deities  are 
worshipped.  The  persons  who  officiftte  in  them  are  called  KafctwM,  Itiey  marry. 
The  incantations  they  use  are  in  Sanskrit  (RmL  Mon^  p.  901).  The  chief  gods 
wotsliipped  are  Vishnu,  Kataragama,  NiU  who  in  the  next  Kalpa  is  to  become 
Maitreya  Buddlia,  and  Pattini  Deya.  Other  temples  belong  to  Uitclaries,  <.y.,  Ssmaa 
Deva,  tlM  tutelary  of  Buddha's  foot-print,  Srf-pade  (Afpt  Service  Tenvrei  Cammmiont 
Ceylon,  187S,  p.  62).  It  is  probable  that  this  Pattini  is  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Anoka's  capital,  Patna.    CL  my  Di$etmrycfexaei  9itecfPd(tUipuira,t^tl90IL*' 
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itself  as  defenBores  fidei ;  and  to  all  of  these  it  gave  characteristic 
forms.  It  also  incorporated  most  of  the  local  deities  and  demons 
of  those  new  nations  it  sought  to  convert.  There  is,  however,  as 
already  noted,  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  current 
forms  of  BrUhmanical  gods  were  suggested  to  the  BrEbmans  by 
antecedent  Buddhist  forms.  And  the  images  have  come  to  be  of 
the  most  idolatrous  kind,  for  the  majority  of  the  L&mas  and 
almost  all  the  laity  worship  the  image  as  a  sort  of  fetish,  holy  in 
itself  and  not  merely  as  a  diagram  or  symbol  of  the  infinite  or 
unknown. 

The  Lumaist  pantheon,  thus  derived  from  so  many  different 
sources,  is,  as  may  be  expected,  extremely  large  and  complex. 
Indeed,  so  chaotic  is  its  crowd  that  even  the  Lamas  themselves  do 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  its  members  to  any  generally  recognized 
order,  nor  even  to  have  attempted  complete  lists  of  their  motley 
deities.  Though  this  is  probably  in  part  owing  to  many  gods 
being  tacitly  tolerated  without  being  specially  recognized  by  the 
more  orthodox  LSmas. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  systematic  list  which  I  have  seen,  is 
the  Pekin  Lilma's  list  so  admirably  translated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pander,^  but  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  extant  lists,  is 
defective  in  many  ways  and  only  fragmentary. 

The  chief  Tibetan  treatises  on  the  Lamaist  pantheon  according 
to  my  Lama  informants,  are : — 

{a)  Z'&-lu  L6-t8a-wa'8, ''  The  m^ans  of  obtaining  The  Hundred  (gods).' 
This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  extant  systematic  works  on  Limaist 
deities  and  seems  to  date  from  about  1436  a.i>.,  when  Z'&-lu  succeeded 
to  the  great  Pandit  Atlsa's  chair  at  Q&h-ldan  monastery.  Zh&-lu  Lo- 
oh'en,  ^'the  great  translator/'  states  that  he  translated  his  description  • 
from  one  of  the  three  great  Indian  works  by  Pandit  Bhavaskanda 
entitled  ''Slokas  on  the  means  of  obtaining  (tutelary  and  other 
deities).'' '  The  term  *'  the  hundred  "  which  occurs  in  th^  title  of  this 
and  the  following  treatises  refers  only  to  the  chief  divinities ;  for  the 
total  number  described  is  much  greater. 

{b)  Pftri  Ld-tsa-was  '*  The  Hundred  precious  Manifestations  of  Kar^ 
thang."  *  This  work  issuing  from  the  great  press  at  Narthang  near 
Tashi-lhunpo  is  said  to  deal  mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  those  omitted  by 
Z'&lu,  and  is  placed  about  the  sixteenth  century  a.i>. 

1  Doi  PanikeoH  dei  TtekangUcha  HtUuktn,  etc. 

*  sGrubs-t'ub  brgya-rtsa. 

\    s  Sgmb-t'ub  ts*ig  bc'ad,  Skt.  P  iScufanail  iloka. 

*  rin-'byun  sNar-t'aii  brgya-rtsa. 
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(0)  T&mnfttha'B  "  The  Hundred  precious  Appeamnoee."  ^  This  work  by 
the  gi'eat  historiographer  Lima  Taran&tha  contains  mainly  residual  deities 
omitted  by  the  two  previous  writers ;  but  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
more  demoniacal  forms.'  This  work  dates  from  about  1600  a.d.  and 
was,  I  think,  printed  at  Phun-tsVling  near  Narthang  ;  but  I  omitted 
to  note  this  point  specially  while  consulting  the  book  at  Darjiling.* 

((2)  The  Dalai  Lima]^ag-wa&L6-zanOya-ts'6's  "autobiography,"  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.  In  its  mythological 
portion  it  describes  chiefly  those  aboriginal  Tibetan  deities  which  had 
become  grafted  upon  orthodox  L&maism. 

All  the  foregoing  works  have  been  consulted  by  me  except  the  second 
or  Narthang  text,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  book  referred  to  by 
Pander/  The  Pekin  work  translated  by  Pander  and  dating  from  1800 
A.D.,  seems  to  have  been  a  compilation  from  the  above  sources  in  regard 
to  those  particular  deities  most  favoured  by  the  Ohinese  and  Mongolian 
L&mas,  though  the  descriptions  with  the  Pekin  list  are  often  meagre  and 
frequently  diflferent  in  many  details  compared  with  the  earlier  work  of 
Z'ft-lu.'  Another  book,  also,  it  would  seem,  prioted  in  Ohinai  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Rockhill.* 

I  cannot  attempt,  at  least  at  present,  to  give  any  satisfiEu^tory 
classification  of  such  a  disorderly  mob,  but  I  have  compiled  from 
the  foregoing  sources  a  rough  general  descriptive  list,  so  as  to  give 
a  somewhat  orderly  glimpse  into  this  chaotic  crowd  of  gods, 
demons,  and  deified  saints. 

Arranged  in  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of  their  rank,  from 
above  downwards,  the  divinities  seem  to  fall  under  the  following 
seven  classes : — 

1.  Buddhas. — Celestial  and  human. 

2.  Bodhiaals. — Celestial  and  human,  including  Indian  saints 

and  apotheosized  Lftmas. 

3.  Tutdaries. — Mostly  demoniacal. 

4.  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  and  Wiichea  (Dukkini). 
6.  Indian  Brdkmanieal  godsy  godlings,  and  genii. 

1  Rin-'byufi-brgTm  rtsft. 

*  Gon-po,  Shi.,  N&th»  ;  sad  Lha-mo,  Skt,  KaU. 

*  It  m*y  probably  be  a  version  of  this  work  which  Pander  (ZeiUchri/t/Br  XUmototjU^ 
p.  64,  Berlin,  1S88)  refeti  to  at  published  at  Urgya  by  a  succeseor  of  Tlranitha  r  Je^Uun 
^dam-pa. 

«  Op.  of.,  p.  68. 

*  With  thete  Utto  may  alio  be  compared  the  Uluitrated  Buddhist  pantheon  of  the 
Japanese,  B«<*ic  d$(hd»vi^  reproduced  in  parts  in  Prof.  J.  Hoffman  at  Leyden  in 
8iBnoLi>*s  Nippon  Arckit  fur  Bt$ekrtibung  wm  Japan^  Vol.  v.,  and  by  Dr.  W.  AvDsasoii 
in  his  admirable  Oaiaiogw  <^Jap.  Pa%nt\ng$  m  Briiuk  Mumnm. 

*  It  gives  pictures  of  the  gods  and  saints  with  their  special  mantna. 
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6.  Cawniry  gods  (yul-lba)  and  guardians  (sroA-ma),  and  Local 

gods. 

7.  Peraomjol  goda,  or  f&miliars. 

The  tutelaries,  however,  overlap  the  classes  above  them  as  well  as 
the  next  one  below,  and  some  of  the  ^  guardians  "are  superior  to 
the  Indian  gods.  The  first  four  classes,  excepting  their  human 
members,  are  mostly  immortal,^  while  the  remainder  are  within 
the  cycle  of  re-births. 

Before  giving  the  list  of  these  various  divinities,  and  descriptive 
details  of  the  images  of  the  more  important  ones,  let  us  look  at 
the  tjrpical  forms  and  attitudes,  the  material,  and  methods  of  exe- 
cution of  images  in  general. 

The  immense  numbers  of  images  abounding  in  Tibet  are  not 

confined  to  the  temples,  but  are  common  in  the  houses  of  the 

laity,  in  the  open  air,  as  talismans  in  amulet-boxes,  and  painted  or 

printed  as  screens,  and  on  the  title-pages  of  books,  and  as  charms, 
etc. 

The  artists  are  almost  exclusively  L&mas,  though  a  few  of  the 
best  idols  in  Lh£sa  are  mude  by  Newari  artisans  from  Nepal,  who 
are  clever  workers  in  metal  and  wood.  Some  also  are  painted  by 
lay-artists,  but  such  images  must  be  consecrated  by  L&mas  in 
order  to  be  duly  efficacious  as  objects  of  worship,  for  most  of  the 
images  are  credited  with  being  materially  holy,  like  fetishes,  and 
capable  of  hearing  and  answering  prayers.  The  mode  of  executing 
the  images,  as  regards  the  materials,  the  auspicious  times  to  com- 
mence the  image,  and  to  form  the  most  essential  parts,  such  as 
the  eyes,  are  all  duly  defined  in  the  scriptures,  whose  details  are 
more  or  less  strictly  observed.  Many  of  the  more  celebrated  idols 
are  believed  by  the  people  and  the  more  credulous  LSmas  to  be 
altogether  miraculous  in  origin — *^  self-formed,"  or  fallen  from 
heaven  ready  fiE^hioned.^ 

The  images  are  executed  in  various  ways :  as  statues  or  bas- 
reliefs  (sku)and  medallions,  and  as  pictures  (sku-t'aA  or  z'al-t'aft).* 
The  statues  are  sometimes  of  colossal  size,^  especially  those  of 

1  The  Limaa  do  not  generally,  as  do  tlie  Nepaleee  BuddliisU,  reitrict  immortality  to 
Adi.Buddha. 

>  Tiie  HinduB  entertain  the  same  belief  as  regards  their  Op-rvpi  idols,  which  are 
mostly  ancient  Buddhist  ones. 

*  Lit.  sflat  +  image. 

*  Sclilagintweit  di^soribes  (Bud.,  p.  220)  one  of  these  colossal  images  at  Lch  as  **the 
Buddlia  in  Meditation,"  and  as  liigher  tlian  the  temple  itself,  tlie  head  going  through 
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Maitreya,  or  "  The  comiog  Buddha,"  which  are  occasionally  rock- 
ont ;  but  most  are  less  than  Ure-size. 

Of  Btatuee  the  moat  common  form  is  the  plastic,'  all  of  which 
are  gilt  or  coloured.  They  are  often  oast,  as  baa-reliefa,  in 
moulds,  and  are  formed  of  coai-se  papier-^nachS,  or  clay,  bread- 
dough,  compressed  incense,  or  variously-tinted  butter,'  and  the 
larger  ones  have  a  central  framework  of  wood.  The  plastic  image 
or  moulded  positive  is  then  dried  in  the  sun — excepting,  of  course, 
those  made  of  butter, — and  it  is  afterwai-ds  painted  or  gilt. 

The  gilt-copper  images '  are  more  prized.  The  costly  ones  are 
inlaid  with  rubies,  turquoises,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Less  common  are  those 
of  bell-metal,*  while  the  poorer  people  are 
content  with  images  of  brass  or  simple 
copper.  Wooden  images*  are  not  com- 
mon, and  stone  images"  are  least  frequent 
of  all,  and  ore  mostly  confined  to  the 
shallow  baa~relie/a  on  slabs,  or  rock-«ut 
on  cliffs.  Internal  organs  of  dough  or 
clay  are  sometimes  inserted  into  the  bodies 
of  the  larger  images,  but  the  head  is 
usually  left  empty;  and  into  the  more 
valued  ones  are  put  precious  stones  and 
filings  of  the  noble  metals,  and  a  few  grains 

of  consecrated  rice,  a  scroll  bearing  "the        (Qiii-coppBr iram  num.) 
Buddhist  creed,"  and  occasionally  other 

texts,  booklets,  and  relics.  These  objects  are  sometimes  miied  with 
the  plastic  material,  but  usually  are  placed  in  the  central  cavity,  the 
entnince  to  which,  called  "the  c  harm -place, "  ^  is  sealed  up  by  the 
consecrating  LSma."  And  the  image  is  usually  veiled  by  a  silken 
scarf.* 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  miniature  funereal  images  or 

the  roof.  "  Tlie  body  la  k  frmme  at  wood,  dressed  witli  draperlus  ot  cloth  and  pftper, 
(lie  liead,  tha  mna,  knd  the  feet  are  Uie  ooly  tmrta  of  Uie  body  moulded  of  clay," 

>  'jim-giugB. 

>  Huo'a  Son.,  II.,  p.  M ;  RaciBiM,  Lanil,  1.,  p.  flS.  In  Ceylon  temponry  image*  an 
Mid  to  be  inula  o(  rice.— UlBDir'a  SoM.  ifait.,  !03. 

•  gaer-iaiu-Hku.  *  ll-nis.  '  S'iii-aku.  *  rdo-aku.  *  luA-ihiig. 

•  Tliii  cerainuuy  la  called  "  raba-gniu  iliiig-|ia."     CI.  Csuui,  A.,  p.  403. 

•  The  images  of  the  Uerce  gods  and  goddussi^s  ea|i«clilly  are  veiled.  The  rell  cover- 
ing tlia  [iu»  of  Dtri  U  called  "  LlA-mol  liiab'k'ebe.       It  it  a  wliitc  eilben  scarf,  atxnit 
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caitt/iiSf  moulded  of  ulny  or  dough,  witii  or  without  the  addiHon  of 
relics,'  nw\  coviespoiidiiig  to  tlie  dh'.f>Tiia-Sfirmt  of  the  Indiau 
fitO,p(u>,  tuui  meiitidiind  by  lllueii  Tsiaiig  in  the  Beveiith  century 
4.D.  .Small  cousecrated 
uiedallions  of  clay  are 
also  given  by  tim  Dalai 
and  Tashi  (iraiid  Ijfimaa 
to  donors  of  largess,  in 
return  for  their  gifts, 
one  of  which  is  figured 
as  a  tail-piece  on  page 
3()4. 

The  iiiotures  are 
mostly  paintings, seldom 
uncoloured  drawings, 
and  many  of  thein  are 
of  considerable  aitJBtic 
merit,  'i'he  style  and 
teclmiijue  are,  in  the 
main,  clearly  of  CliincKe 
origin.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  the 
conventional  form  of 
clouds,  water,  etc., 
(hough  the  costumes 
arc  usually  Tibetan, 
when  not  Indian.  The 
eye  of  the  lluddlias  and 
the  more  benign  Uod- 
hisats  is  given  a  dreamy 
look  by  representirigtlie 
'  upper  eyelid  as  dented 
At    its    cenlii;     like    a 

llUAHUiAN  Kiwi  ■■►  Tim  Kotrii,  (.'Upid'K    1)0W,  Ijul  I   have 

vitniiimh*.  noticed  this  mime  pecu- 

liarity in  meiliii'vul  Indian  lluddhist  sculptures. 

r'ijililii'ii  inline  liriwl.  wHIi  ri'il  Imnlcis  iilanil  n  fi-il  wiili>.  Ami  iiti  il  nro  dr  wii  iti 
rii)min<i)i!ri-rali>ril>Piiii-<|iI(-ioiiKKyiiilKi]fl,tlic:s».i!ttikn,  I'lrphniitB'liiskfi.rmidiiJcwi'lB, 
uIko  llir  Eonil.  i-lc,  mill  II"'  iii>-alic  B|«:ll  /U.y.  - 1. 
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The  paintings  are  usually  done  on  cloth,  frescoes^  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  mural  decoration  of  temples.  The  colours  are  very 
brilliant  and  violently  contrasted,  owing  to  the  free  use  of  crude 
garish  pigments,  but  the  general  colour  effect  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  temple,  or  when  the  painting  is  toned  down  by  age,  is  often 
pleasing. 

The  cloth  used  is  canvas  or  cotton — seldom  silk.  It  is  prepared 
by  stretching  it  while  damp  over  a  wooden  frame,  to  which  the 
margin  of  the  cloth  is  stitched ;  and  its  surface  is  then  smeared 
over  with  a  paste  of  lime  and  flour,  to  which  a  little  glue  is  some- 
times added.  On  drjring,  its  surface  is  rubbed  smooth  and  slightly 
polished  by  a  stone,  and  the  drawing  is  then  outlined  either  by 
hand  with  a  charcoal  crayon,  or,  io^tiie  more  technical  subjects,  by 
a  stencil-plate  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  which  the  pattern 
is  perforated  by  pin-holes,  through  which  charcoal  dust  is  sifted. 

The  lines  are  then  painted  in  with  Chinese  ink,  and  the  other 
colours,  which  are  usually  crude  pigments  imported  from  China  or 
India.  The  colours  are  simply  mixed  with  hot  thin  glue,  and  as 
the  picture  is  unvarnished,  Lfimaist  paintings  are  especially 
subject  to  injury  by  damp. 

On  completion,  the  artist  puts  a  miniature  figure  of  himself  in  a 
comer  at  the  bottom  in  an  adoring  attitude.  The  painting  is  then 
cut  out  of  its  rough  easel-frame,  and  it  has  borders  sewn  on  to 
it,  consisting  of  strips  of  coloured  silk  or  brocade,  and  it  is  mounted 
on  rollers  with  brazen  ends,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  map 
or  a  Japanese  Kakemtmo^  But  it  is  not  so  elongated  as  the  latter, 
nor  is  it  so  artistically  mounted  or  finished. 

The  mounted  Tibetan  painting  has  a  tricoloured  cloth  border  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  from  within  outwards,  which  is  alleged  to 
represent  the  spectrum  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  separates 
sacred  objects  from  the  material  world.  The  outer  border  of  blue 
is  broader  than  the  others,  and  broadest  at  its  lowest  border,  where 
it  is  usually  divided  by  a  vertical  patch  of  brocade  embroidered 
with  the  dragons  of  the  sky.  « 

A  veil  is  usually  added  as  a  protection  against  the  grimy  smoke 
of  incense,  lamps  and  dust.    The  veil  is  of  flimsy  silk,  often 


I  *dab0-ri8. 

s  Cf.  W.  kinimtmoin''%.CaUdoffme  J^m$ut€  Pieturu;  Norr  and  GuDDOit,  Xwiig.  Baces, 
802. 
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adorned  with  sacred  symbok,  and  it  is  hooked  np  when  the 
picture  is  exhibited. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  detailed  description  of 
the  images.  The  various  forms  of  images  fall  into  characteristic 
types,  which,  while  mainly  anthropomorphic,  differ  in  many  ways 
as  regards  their  general  form,  attitude,  features,  dress,  emblems, 
etc.,  yet  all  are  constructed,  according  to  a  special  canon,  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  Buddhist  image  from  a 
Brilhmanical  or  a  Jain. 

The  forms  of  images  differ  broadly,  as  regards  the  general  type 
or  mode  of  the  image,  the  posture  of  the  body  (sedent  or  other- 
wise), and  the  attitude  in  which  the  hands  are  held,  the  number 
of  arms,  which  are  emblematic  of  power,  and  the  symbols  or  in- 
signia which  they  bear,  as  signifying  their  functions. 

The  general  type  of  Buddha's  image  is  well-known.  It  is  that 
of  a  mendicant  monk,  without  any  ornaments  and  with  tonsured 
hair,  and  it  is  also  extended  to  most  of  the  mythical  Buddhas.  It 
is  called  the  Mwni  or  saint-type,^  and  it  is  usually  represented 
upon  a  lotus-flower,  the  symbol  of  divine  birth. 

Extra  to  this  type,  the  three  others  most  common  are  :• — 

1st.    <<  The  Mild  *"  calm  form  {Z'i-UHi^  or  Bodhisat  type. 
2nd.  "  The  Angry  ••  type  (To-wo^),  of  the  "  Howler  •'  {Eudra 

and  Ma/rul\  or  Storm-deity  of  Vedic  times. 

3rd.  "  The  Fiercest "  fiend  type  (Drag-po  or  Drag^'S*)  ; 

a  fiercer  form  of  No.  2,  and  including  the  ^*  lord  ^- 

fiends.^ 

These  latter  two  types  are  confined  mainly  to  T&ntrik  Buddhism, 

which,  as  with  Tfintrik  Hinduism,  gives  each  divinity  a  double  or 

treble  nature  with  corresponding  aspects.    In  the  quiescent  state 

the  deity  is  of  the  mild  Bodhisat  type ;  in  the  active  he  is  of  the 

Angry  or  Fiercest-fiend  type.    Thus  the  Bodhisat  Manjufii,  the 

God  of  Wisdom,  in  his  ordinary  aspect  is  a  *^  Mild  "  deity  (Z'i-uxi); 

as  "  The  Fearful  Thunderbolt  **  (Bhadauva'Vajra)^  he  is  an  "Angry" 

1  t'ub-bBugs. 

t  Tibeto-Sanskrit  dictionaries  give  •*9iYa"  aa  weU  as  •<8anti"  aa  the  Sanskrit 
equivalent  of  this  word,  so  it  may  literally  mean  a  mild  form  of  the  Qi^i^  g<xls. 

*  l?ro-^  from  the  Skt.  Krodka,  anger. 
«  Dragt^  or  Dragi-yied. 

•  mGon-po— Skt.,  Ntltha. 
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deity  (T'o-wo);  and  aa  "The  six-faced  dreadful  King-demoD,**'  he 
IB  of  "  The  Fiercest  Fiend  "  type  (Drag-po).'' 

To  avoid  onneceasary  repetition  in  the  detailed  deacriptione,  it . 
seems  desiiable  to  give  here  a  general  note  on  these  typical  mild 
and  demoniacal  aspects,  and  also  on  the  attitudes  of  the  body  and 
of  the  fingers. 

The  "Mild"  (Z'l-wa)  deities  are  of  what  has-been  called  by  some  Euro- 
pean writers  "  the  Bod- 

nisttt   typo."    They  are 

figured  as  jronng  hand- 
Homa  Indian  princes  and 

princesses,   seated 

nsually  on  lotus  thionee, 

and  are  thus  described 

by  Z'Hu  :     The  figure 

looks  proud,    youthful, 

beautiful,'  and  refined. 

The  body  emits  a  balo 

of  innumerable  rays  of 

light,  figured  as  radiat- 
ing    wavy   lines,     with 

tremulous    linea     alter- 
nating.   The    dress    is 

of    the    Indian    style, 

with  one  silk  shawl  for 

(he    lower    limbs,    and 

one   for    the    upper,   a 

head    ornament    (or 

crown)     of     precious 

things,  an    ear-ring,   a 

close  -  fitting    necldace, 

and  a  dotliM  or  garland 

reaching   down   to    the 

thif;h,  and   a  Semondo 

or  shorter  garland  reach- 
ing   to   the    navel,  an 

armlet,  wristlet,   brace-  AjutItw 

let,  anklet,  girdle  I'ok-  n»  Bqadh.«i  a^nidto- u(* 

pagt),  and  a  sash   {dor- 

'p'jfaA)  with  fringes.    The  above  ornaments  are  accounted  thirteen. 

■  gdoA-draf-cb'sn  ']lg-bT«d  bdud-Iaa  nun  rgyl. 
I  AeoordlDf  to  the  ifayna  > 

rje-btsun  'Jmb  dlijPKAi  k'TOB-jn-n) 
rdo-ijo  ']lg«  bjod  '}igt  pw  I^od, 
k'To-bor  tgjal-po  gdoa  dni|  e'ui. 
•  FOTtlie(lW[>rB4)teoondBr7bMuU(a,cf.  B(rBiioar'l^u,App^vUI.,Uu«T'lJfa»^ 
M7,  Ru.  U  HiTBA'a  Lalila  VU.    For  ietaiptioa  of  HlndQ  Idola,  k«  Brlhat  Saqihltk, 
tnnalal«d  bj  Dr.  Ksin,  J.ILA.SM..  SO. 
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The  hair  of  the  gods  is  dressed  up  into  a  high  cone  uuned  ral-pa'-t'or- 
tshugs,  and  the  forehead  usually  bears  the  tUai  or  auspicious  mark. 
Tlie  goddesses  are  given  a  graceful  form  with  slender  waist  and  swelling 
breaeta,  and  their  hair  is  dressed  into  plaits  which  lie  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  they  beam  with  smiles. 

The  "  Angry"  type  (T'o-wo)  is  terrible  in  its  elaborate  uglJDeas, 
with  disproportion- 
ately large  head,* 
scowling  brows,  and 
cruel,  calloas  eyes, 
and  usually  with  a 
third  eye  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore- 
bead. ■  Z'A-lu  de- 
Bcribes  them  as  &t, 
brawny-limbed,  and 
menacing    in     atti- 


half-seated  uponsome 
animal,  their  lips  a- 
gape,  showing  their 
great  canine  fangs, 
and  rolling  tongue; 
their  wolfish  eyes 
are-  glaring,  the 
beards,  eyebrowB,aud 
hair  are  either 
yellow,  red,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  greyish- 
yellow,  and  the  hair 

-n..  8h.-d.vl  dsvi.  "  e««=^  ^^^  °«*; 

T.,  Lbi-no.  sionally  a  fringe  of 

curls    on    thd    fore- 

head,  believed  by  some  to  represent  coiled  snakes.     The  females, 

as  in  the  annexed  figure,*  except  for  their  full  breasts  and  the 

absence  of  beards,  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  malee. 

1  Ct.  ScHUa.,A,p.  222,torineuureiDentaof  propoHioniolBevenlortbeseiinBgei. 
I  Tril&ckiia,  a  chancier  aUo  of  the  Hladn  Bhainv*  and  EiU  and  their  demon  troop 
of  folkiircn,  tlie  yatiit. 
■  After  Pander. 
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All  theu  fiends  hhve  six  oi-namentd  of  humiui  bones,  namely :  (1) 
ear  ornament,  (2^  necklet,  (3)  armlet,  (4)  bracelet,  (S)  anklet  (but  some 
bave  snake -bracelets  and  anklets),  and  (6)  a  garland  of  circular  bodies, 
fixed  to  bone-heads  {teraikha),  and  corresponding  to  the  itmodo  of  the 
Z'i-wa,  and  occasionally  they  have  a  dothal  garla'id.  The  foregoing 
iioooording  to  the  Induut  canon,  btit  the  Tibetan  style  ennmemtes  for 
them  thirteen  ornaments,  namely :  ( 1 )  the  raw  hide  of  an  elephant,  as 
an  upper  oovering,  (3)  skins  of  human  corpeea  oa  a  lower  garment,  (3) 
a  tigef  skin  inside  the  latter,  (4)  Brftbma's  thread  (te'Ail-skiid),  (D  to  10) 
the  six  bone  ornaments  above  noted,  (11)  Tilak  mark  on  forehead,  of 
blood,  fl2)  Greoae  (Z'ag)  on  either  side  of  mouth,  and  (13)  ashes 
smearea  over  body. 

The  "Fiercest"  I'leods — {Drag-po  aod  Giin-po)    closely  re- 
semble the  above  "Angry  Deities."    Th^y  have  usually  chaplets 
of    Bknlls    encircled    by 
tongue*  of  flames;  and  they 
tread  upon  writhing  victims 
aud  prostrate  bodies. 

As  regards  the  Poaturea  of 
the  images,  the  chief  sedent 
postures,  and  especially  char- 
Acteristic  of  the  several  forms 
of  Buddha  himself  and 
secondarily  of  the  celestial 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  ore 
as  follows ; — 

(1)  "The  adamantine,  un- 
changeable, or  fixed  pose" 
(Skt.,  Viyra  (t)  FtdaAA')  sedent 
in  the  well-known  cross-legged 
Buddha  posture.      The  legs  ore 

looked    firmlv    and    the    nolea  ^Ikta  ih  Mmi»noH. 

directed    fully  apwards.    This 

is  the  pcee  of  deepest  meditation,  hence  it  is  also  called,  when  the 
hands  he  loosely  in  the  lap,  the  "  bhy&na  or  meditative  mudra." 

(2)  "The  Bodhiaat-poa6"{8kt.,5a(tti(t);»«ii«ia')  differs  from  No.  1  in 
having  the  legs  looser  and  unlocked.  The  soles  are  scarcely  seen.  This 
is  the  pose  of  first  emergence  from  meditation. 

(3)  "  The  sub^ctive  pose  "  (Skt.  (P)  Niyampidniia) '  is  emerged  farther 
from  meditAtion.  It  boa  the  legs  unlocked,  the  left  being  quite  under 
the  right,  and  the  soles  invisible. 


.  S«M-dp«  AjV  dru6.  '  Skyll  dknid  chuft  imL 
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(i)  "The  Enchanter'a  pow"  (8kt.,  LatUa^),  i,t.,  after  the  manner  of 
"  The  Enchanter  "  Uaftjaqrl,  Here  the  right  leg  hange  down  with  aa 
inoliDation  slightly  iumtrds  and  the  left  is  loosely  bent. 

(6)  Maitreya's  pose.*  Sedent  in  the  European  style  with  both  legs 
pendftnt. 

The  chief  attitudes  of  the  hands  and  fingen  (mudnu')  are  the 
following;,  and  moHt  are  illustrated  in  the  figures : — 


ThB    FiVS    CmLIITUL    JiMAS  (o>    fiuDDKlt). 

7& 


1.  "  Eaith-touching,"   or   the   so-oalled   "Witness"  attitude  (Skt., 
lihSfparfa' ),  with  reference  to  the  episode  under  the  Tnee  of  Wis- 
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dom,  when  8&kya  Muni  called  the  Earth  as  his  witness,  in  his  tempta- 
tion by  M&ia.  It  affects  only  the  right  hand,  which  is  pendant  with 
the  knuckles  to  the  front.  It  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
sedent  Buddha,  and  almost  the  only  form  found  in  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
It  is  also  given  to  the  celestial  Buddha  Akshobhya,  as  seen  in  the 
figure  on  the  preceding  page. 

2.  "The  Impartial"  (Skt.,  SamShitan^),  or  so-called  ''meditative 
posture ''  (Skt.,  Samddhi  ').  Resting  one  hand  over  the  other  in  the 
lap  in  the  middle  line  6t  the  body,  with  the  palms  upwards,  as  in 
Amit&bha  Buddha  (see  the  attached  figure). 

3.  "The  best  Perfection"  (Skt,  Uitara-bodhi^).  Index-finger  and 
thumb  of  each  hand  are  joined  and  held  almost  in  contact  with  the 
breast  at  the  level  of  the  heart,  as  in  the  celestial  Buddha  Yairocana 
in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page. 

4.  "  Turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  *'  (Skt.,  Dhartna-cakra  *). 
Dogmatic  attitude  with  right  index-finger .  turning  down  fingers  of 
left  hand,  figured  at  page  134. 

5.  "  The  best  Bestowing  "  (Skt.,  Varada ').  It  signifies  charity.  The 
arm  is  fully  extended,  and  the  hand  is  directed  downwards  with  the 
outstretched  palm  to  the  front,  as  in  "  the  Jewel-bom"  Buddha  Ratna- 
sambhava,  who  is  figured  on  the  opposite  page. 

6.  "  The  Protecting,"  or  "  Refuge-giving  "  (Skt.,  9aran ').  With  arm 
bent  and  palm  to  front,  and  pendant  with  fingers  directed  dawnwardt, 
as  in  No.  5. 

7.  "  The  Ble^ng  of  Fearlessness "  (Skt.  f  Abhaya).  The  arm  is 
elevated  and  slightly  bent.  The  hand  elevated  with  the  palm  to  the 
front,  and  the  fingers  directed  upwards,  as  in  Amogha-«iddha  Buddha, 
fibred  over  page.    It  is  also  the  pose  in  the  episode  of  the  mad  elephant. 

8.  "  The  Preaching  "  ^  differs  from  No.  7  in  having  the  thumb  bent, 
and  when  the  thumb  touches  the  ring-finger  it  is  called  "The 
triangular  '  (pose),  see  figure  on  page  5. 

9.  "  The  IPointing  Finger."  *  A  necromantic  gesture  in  bewitching, 
peculiar  to  later  Tftntrinn. 

The  halo,  or  nimbus,  around  the  head  is  subelliptical,  and  never 
acuminate  like  the  leaf  of  the  pipal  or  Bodhi  tree  (Ficue 
religiaaa).  The  fierce  deities  have  their  halo  bordered  by  flames  (see 
figure  page  330).  An  additional  halo  is  often  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  whole  body,  as  figured  at  pages  333  and  335.  This  con- 
sists of  the  six  coloured  rays  of  light,  and  it  is  conventionally  repre- 
sented by  wavy  gilt  lines  with  small  tremulous  lines  alternating. 

CoUmVy  too,  is  frequently  an  index  to  the  mood.    Thus,  white 

•  1  mfiam-bt'Ag.  >  tin-he  'dsiii.  *  bjraA-chub-mch'Qg. 

«  Gh*<M  'k*or-bskor.  *  mch'og-cbjin.  '  skyab-sbylo. 

'  ch'ot  'c*ad«  •  pft-dan  rtse  gsum.         *  sdige-dsub. 

Z 
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and  yellow  complexions  usually  typify  mild  moods,  while  the  red, 
blue  and  black  belong  to  fierce  forms,  though  sometimes  light 
blue,  as  indicating  the  sky,  means  merely  celestial.  G-enerally  the 
gods  are  pictured  white,  goblins  red,  and  the  devils  black,  like  their 
European  relative. 

The  Buddhas  and  other  divinities,  as  well  as  the  superior 
devils,  are  figured  upon  a  lotus-flower,  a  symbol  of  divinity. 
The  lotus-flower,  on  which  the  Buddhas  and  mild  divinities  are 
figured,  is  the  red  lotus  {Ndiumbium  epeoiowm) ;  while  the  fiercer 
divinities,  including  frequently  Avalokita,  and  all  those  demons 
who  are  entitled  to  lotus-cushions,  should  have  a  pinkish  variety 
of  the  white  lotus  (Nympluea  eacalenta\  the  petals  of  which  are 
much  notched  or  divided,  so  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the 
Acamihua  in  Corinthian  capitals.  The  blue  lotus  is  the  special 
flower  of  T&rft,  but  it  is  conventionally  represented  by  the  Lamas 
as  different  from  the  Utpal  (NympJuxa  «p.),  as  figured  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  most  Tftntrik  Buddhist  images  is  the 
frequent  presence  of  a  Buddha  seated  on  the  head  of  the  image 

TABLE  SHOWING 

Thb  Surmountinq  JINA8  IN  Buddhist  Imagks. 


JINAB. 

Valroouia. 

Akthobhja. 

Batnaaam- 
bbava. 

Amltibfaa. 

Amogba- 
•Iddba. 

Buddha*. 

MidtnTa 

XnBi.TaJriaaa 

Amltljni 

Maitr^ja 

BODHMATfl. 

PSaauuita. 

bbadra 
PMjfti-pCra. 

mtta 

V«tnda4farl<ft 
ltfa}i8H[liairan 

Ptt^ijaja 
8ita.nth9b]ia 

Va)r».pa9i 
llM&ja«bo«ba 
(adhiflakra) 
JSaaaaattva 

Maftjuvrl 

BiU 

Prajfiappiimmia 

Baftna-plAi 

PitaJuiUiaU 

PitaVaitra- 

vana 
Varadhara 
'*Kaii.wB. 

hhadm" 

Avaloklto 

Padma-pftnl 

Tiri 

Vlffa-pA^I 

SwrmowMUd 

Ebodha. 

fitndt. 

Saamaka-Yama 
KUarJambhala 
Aoala-Khroda 

raja 
BLkhra-loma- 

(▼onmar 
"Hamndaad" 

Khroda  raja 
"  Raa-nagi  rja 

'dttii*ma  " 
MabA-pratyaa- 

gira 

Bakta-Taklba 

HayagifTa 
Krodba  Aralo- 

MtaPlta 

Brika^ 

(P.  .  .  Kal. 

Knrn-kalle 
"rTosrpaUr 

innwa- 

Kum- 

knUa**    - 
"gaflhatfal 

ob'«B-mo  " 

Karu-knlle 
Mabi. 
Majuri 
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or  amidst  the  hair.  The  eziB.tence  of  Buch  sannounting  images 
in  the  l^trik  Baddhist  sculptures  of  India  was  noted  b;  Dr. 
Buchanan- Hamilton  in  his  survey  of  Bihar  ^  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centary,  but  since  hia  time  the  subject  has  attracted  only 


the  merest  incidental  notice  of  writers  on  Indian  Buddhist  an- 
tiquities,' who  seem  to  have  considered  all  such  images  to  be 
figures  only  of  Avnlokita,  because  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentioned  that  » 
certain  image  of  Avalokita  had  AmitKbha  seated  in  his  hair. 

As  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  of  some  importance,  I  give 
in  the  table  the  resulto  of  my  study  of  a  large  series  of  Lfimaist 
pictures  containing  such  figures,  and  descriptions  of  others  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Pandits  "gZ'onnu"  Gupta,  ^ritftri, 
Kalamtfira,  Lhan-skyes  rolwa-kun-rigs,  and  Bhavaskandha. 

The  surmounting  image  represents  the  spiritual  btber  of  the 
particular  Bodhisat  or  deity ;  and  he  nearly  always  is  one  or  other 
of  the  five  Jinas,  as  the  Tibetans  term  them,*  or  the  Buddbas 
of  Meditation  {Dhydni-Bvddha),  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Nepaleae  Buddhists.  In  a  few  cases  the  coming-Buddha  Msitreya 
is  figured  with  ^Uya  Muni  on  his  head,  as  indicating  spiritual 
succession  rather  than  parental  relaUonahip,  but  it  is  the  latter 
which  is  the  rule. 

I  Eailtni  ladi*,  I. 

■  Indui  JreMofWkl  Burtey  Srpti^  b;  Sir  A.  Cinnnmiui ;  WtH  ladiu  Artk.  & 
KtpU^  I7  i.  BDBom;  CatalayM  0/  Ardtmelag.  Ctlttetiau  w  ImMm  JVmmh,  bf  t. 
imwaaom. 

*  ivr)>l-b*  rig«-lna— or  "  The  PenUd  Vlcton."  No  one  wenM  to  hkre  Mtlced  thii 
coiMUnt  UM  by  th«  Limu  of  Uia  vord  Jimm  lot  Um  cdartU)  HudcDua,  wbom  Um 
NepBlcM  Umn  Dhylni-Buddh^  tboush  It  I*  intertMing  lo  rcgud  to  JtOnlMi  In  iU 
relatkm  to  Buddhlim. 

z  3 
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Occasionally  the  surmounting  Jinas  are  represented  by  their 
mystic  emblems  of  a  wheel,  vajra^  jewel,  lotus,  or  vi^va^vajra^  as 
will  be  described  presently.  Thus  Ratnasambhava  is  usually 
represented  by  a  jewel  on  the  head  of  his  spiritual  reflex  Jambhala, 
the  god  of  wealth.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  image  is  surrounded  by  figures  of  the  five  Jinas  in 
an  arc  outside  the  halo,  then  its  own  special  surmounting  parent 
occupies  the  central  position  in  that  arc,  whilst  the  others  are 
placed  two  on  each  side  at  a  lower  level. 


BnglUli  Name. 


1.  a  pike 
a  trident 

2.  hand-drum 
8.  chiBel-knife 
4.  thunderbolt 
6.  cross-thunderbolt 

6.  rosary 

7.  I^otus-flower  (white  or 

red) 
blue  lotus ' 
Asoka-flower  *■ 
"Nftga's  tree  "(cactus 

or  coral)  ^ 

8.  alarm-staff 
begging-bowl 

9.  wish-granting  gem 

10.  flames 

11.  snare* 

12.  bell 

13.  wheel 

14.  skull-cun 
16.  tlmnderiM>lt-dagger 

16.  spear 

17.  club 

18.  dirk  or  dagger 

19.  sword 

20.  axe 

21.  hammer 

22.  iron-goad 

23.  mace 

24.  thigh-bone  trumpet 

25.  conch -shell  trumpet 
20.  iron -chain 

27.  skeleton-staff 

28.  See  No.  1  (a) 

29.  water-pot 
anointing  vase 
fly-whisk 
banner 


Tibetan. 


K'atvaA 

K'a-'tvaA-rtse-gsum 

Da-ma-ru 

Gri-gug 

rDo-rje 

sNa-ts'ogs  rdo-r je 

PreA-ba 

Pad-ma 

Ut-pal 

Mya-Aan-med  pahi-shi& 

^Lu-shin 

'K'ar-gaU 

'Luft-bsed 

(Yid  bz'in)  Norbu 

Me-ris, 

z'lU[8-ll|i 

dril-bu 

'K'or-lo 

T'od-k'rag 

p'ur-bu 

gDnik 

lie-con 

'Chugri 

Ral-gri 

dGra-sta 

T  o-ba  mt'o-ba 

IC'ags-kyu 

Ben 

rKaft-duA 

Dun 

IChags-sgrog 

dByug-pa 

Bum-pa 
sPyi-glugs 
rlj^a-yab 
rGyal-mts'an 


Sanikrit. 


khdpvdnga 

damaru 

kartrikS 

vcjifra 

vifva-vqfra 

mhUi 

padma 

uipal 

ofoka 

hikile,  or  khakhara 

patra 

(cintA-)  mani 

pdfa 

ghanta 

cahxt 

kapala 

phurbH{1) 

gadfi 

adi 

parapi  (T) 
mttdgm^a 


fo/nkha 


kakUa 

chauri 
dhvaja 


^  See  figures  on  previous  page. 

*  To  rescue  the  lost  or  to  bind  the  opponents.    A  symbol  of  ^Its,  Varuna,  and 
Lakshmi. 


imiONIA. 


The  objects  or  iorignia  which  the  several  figures  hold  in  their 
bands  refer  to  their  functions.  Thus,  Mafijusri,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  wields  the  sword  of  the  truth  in  dissipating  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  the  book  of  Wisdom 


■  ^r  ynf  ^S 


<*lPn    Tf 


lifnoau  *m»  Wurai*  or  tks  Gom,  vtc. 
opon  a  Lotns-flower,  thus  symbolizing  it*  supernatural  origin ;  and 
he  ridel  upon  a  roaring  lion  to  typify  the  powerfnlly  penetrating 
voice  of  the  Law. 
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The  chief  of  these  insignia  and  other  objects  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  images  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustration^  and  are 
as  follows ;  the  numbers  in  this  list  correspond  to  those  in  the 
figures. 

We  now  can  look  into  the  details  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  pantheon. 

The  vast  multitude  of  deities  forming  the  Lfimaist  pantheon  is, 
as  already  mentioned,  largely  created  by  embodying  under  differ- 
ent names  the  different  aspects  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
dignities  with  changing  moods.  Such  expressed  relationship, 
liowever,  seems  occasionally  a  gratuitous  device  of  thd  lilmas  in 
order  to  bring  some  of  their  indigenous  Tibetan  deiUes  into  rela* 
tionship  with  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox  celestial  Bodhisats  of 
Indian  Buddhism.  -  But  the  various  forms  have  now  all  become 
stereotyped,  and  even  a  trivial  difference  in  title  yields  a  different 
form  of  image.  Thus  the  images  of  **  Maitreya  "  and  **  Bhriku^i  '* 
differ  much  from  those  of  ^^  Bhadraka  Maitreya  "  and  *' Arya  Bhri- 
ku(i."  And  different  writers  differ  in  some  of  the  minor  details 
in  their  description  of  some  of  these  stereotyped  forms.  Thus  we 
have  images  described  as '*  in  the  fashion  of  Nfigftrjuna,**  or  of  some 
one  or  other  celebrated  Indian  monk  or  Lama. 

First  in  our  classification  come  the  Buddhas,  human  and  celes- 
tial. 

I.  The  Buddhas. 

The  innumerable  forms  of  the  Buddhas,  the  fabulous  terrestKal, 
the  celestial  and  metaphysical,  are  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  based 
upon  the  five  conventional  attitudes  ascribed  to  the  historical 
Buddha,  as  marking  the  chief  episodes  of  his  Buddhahood.  And 
of  these  **  the  Witness  attitude  "  is  in  Tibet,  as  in  Indian  and 
southern  Buddhism,  the  most  common.  Additional  varieties  are 
obtained  by  giving  to  these  images  different  colours,  ornaments, 
and  symbols.  Almost  all  are  sedent  in  the  well-known  cross-legged 
attitude  of  Buddha's  image ;  few  are  standing,  and  the  recumbent 
or  dying  posture  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Tibet. 

The  typical  Buddha  is  conventionally  represented  as  a  man  of 


1  After  Pandsi,  Pantk.,  p.  108. 
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the  most  perfect  form  and  beauty.^  The  &ce,  usually  of  Aryan  type 
and  unbearded,  wears  a  placid  and  benign  expression.  The  head 
is  bare,  and  the  hair  roughly  tonsured  and  curly,'  with  a  protu- 
berance '  on  the  crown  or  vertex  upon  which  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented a  diadem.^  He  is  clad  in  mendicant's  f^arb,  without  any 
jewellery.  The  shawl  *  usually  leaves  the  right  shoulder  bare,  ex- 
cept when  representing  him  preaching  or  walking  abroad  in  public. 
He  sits  under  the  jnpo^-tree,  the  ^'  Tree  of  Wisdom,**  upon  a 
cushion  of  lotus-flowers  set  upon  a  throne  covered  by  a  mat,^  sup- 
ported by  lions  or  other  animals,  as  a  sort  of  heraldic  shield.  And 
the  throne  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  framework  bearing  at 
its  sides  the  figures  of  a  rampant  lion  trampling  upon  an  elephant, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ^^  water-lion,**  ^  topped  by  a  ga/i'Uilar  bird  as 
the  centre-piece  or  keystone  of  the  Arch. 

1.  Sdkya  Mwni  Bhagavdn. 

T.,  B'ikya^t*ub-pa  bo'om-ldan  'das. 

This  typical  form  of  the  Buddha  is  figured  as  at  page  6,  but 
the  right  hand  should  be  in  the  pose  of  Akshobhyaat  page  336.  It 
represents  9^kya  Muni  at  the  greatest  epoch  of  his  life,  namely, 
under  the  **  Tree  of  Wisdom,**  at  the  instant  of  his  attaining  his 
Buddhahood.  He  has  the  general  characters  of  a  Buddha  as 
already  described.  He  has  a  golden  complexion,  with  tonsured 
indigo-coloured  hair,  and  wears  the  three  robes  of  a  religious 
mendicant,  without  any  ornaments.  He  sits  in  **  the  indestructible  ** 
pose,  with  right  hand  in  ^  witness  attitude,**  and  sometimes  a 
begging-bowl  rests  on  his  lap.    He  is  seated  upon  a  cushion  of 


1  PosMsdng '*  the  thirty  beaoties'*  and  <*th«  eighty  aeeomdarg  beauties/*  TbeM 
include. a  lotua  mark  on  each  palm  and  eole. 

s  The  ragged  contour  of  9ikya'ft  cropped  hair  in  hie  images  is  ascribed  to  his  baring 
on  his  great  renunciation  cut  off  his  tresses  with  his  sword.  The  cut  locks  of  hair 
were  carried  to  heaven,  where  the  gods  enshrined  them  in  **  the  tomb  of  the  Jewelled 
Trusses*'  (Oii^asiaiN  Ctiiiya),  which  is  still  a  regular  object  of  worship  with  Bormese 
Buddhists. 

•  Skt,  Utk^fUka  ;  Tib.,  Ttn^'lor, 

^  Ski,  Ou^a,  The  peculiar  flame-like  process  intended  to  represent  a  halo  of 
rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  crown,  so  common  in  Ceylon  imsges,  is  not  distinctly 
rspresented  by  thd  ribetaas,  and  at  most  by  a  Jewel. 

•  "Hb.,  La^oi.  •  Tib.,  Ttn-kab 

t  Described  by  Hnnnr  Tuamo,  Bmai/b  translation  of  A^rv-iTi,  U.,  p.  182. 
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sacrificial  grass,^  set  upon  a  lion-supported  lotas-throne  at  the 
spot  at  Buddh«Oaya,  in  Gangetic  India ,  afterwards  called  ^'  the 
adamantine  throne." '  In  this,  his  final  straggle  for  the  Trath, 
the  powers  of  darkness  which  assailed  him  are  concretely  repre- 
sented as  Mfira,  the  demon  of  Desire,  and  his  minions,  and  the 
^*  three  fires  "  of  desire  are  still  pictured  as  being  above  him. 

Mfira  denies  the  good  deeds  in  this  and  former  lives,  which 
qualified  SSkya  Muni  for  the  Bdddhahockl,  and  calls  upon  him  to 
produce  his  witness.  Whereupon  the  embryo  Buddha  touches 
the  ground  and  instantly  the  old  mother  Earth,  Dharitri  or  Dharti 
Mat&,'  appears  riding  upon  a  tortoise  (symbolic  of  the  earth), 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  ^fanUa**  garland,  and  she  addresses  the  saint, 
saying,  ^^  I  am  your  WUneas^-^YkencB  the  name  of  this  attitude  of 
Buddha,  the  '^Earth-touching  "  or  <'  Witness."  The  legend  goes  on 
to  relate  that  the  earth-spirit,  wringing  her  hair,  caused  a  huge 
river  to  issue  therefrom,  which  swept  away  Mftra  and  his  hordes. 
This  episode  of  wringing  the  hair  and  the  destruction  of  Mftra  and 
his  minions  is  frequently  depicted  in  Burmese  temples ;  and  the 
custom  amongst  the  Burmese  of  pouring  water  on  the  ground  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  religious  service  is,  I  am  informed  by  a 
Burmese  monk,  an  appeal  to  the  earth-spirit  to  remember  and 
bear  witness  to  the  particular  good  deed  when  men  have  forgotten 
it. 

In  the  larger  images  of  this  form  of  Buddha  he  is  frequently 
figured  with  his  two  favourite  disciples  standing  by  his  side,  ^ari- 
putra  on  his  right,  and  Maudgalyayftna  on  his  left. 

This  title  of  BhagavdUj  or  *'  The  Victorious,"  ^  is  in  Tibet  the 
most  frequently  used  of  all  Buddha's  titles,  after  S&kya  Muni  and 
Tathftgata. 

Other  recognized  forms  of  ^^kya's  image  are : — 
• 

(a)  ^Ucya  in  the  four  other  sedent  attitudes,  and  the  standing  and 
dying,  or  the  so-called  '*  lion  "-postures. 

(6)  Jo-wo  Bin-po-ohe,  "The  Precious  Lord,"  as  a  young  Indian 
prince  of  sixteen. 

(e)  Vajrfisan  Muni  (Tub-pa  rdo-rje  gdan  tso-'k'or-gsum). 


1  Kttfa  (jMa  epumawidti^ 

*  Vajrisana  (T.,  rdo-rje-gdan,  pron.  Dorje-dto). 

•  Cr.  Tatlos'b  PrimUiv  OuUure,  1, 828  ;  ii.,  270. 

«  La  bien-heureux  (Bubv.,  i.,  71 ;  and  Jawcu.,  /).,  147). 
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(d)  T^ub-pa  dam-ta'ig  gsum-bkod  (Pand.,  No.  86). 
ie)  Bhagavftn  ekajata  (Cboma's  An.,  p.  591). 

(f)  Buddha-kapftla  (Sato-rgyas  t'od-pa  :  Pand.,  No.  69) — a  very  de- 
moniacal form. 

And  here  also  seem  to  come  the  mythological  series  of  **  The 
Six  Muni,**  the  presidents  of  the  six  worlds  of  re-birth — see  **  Wheel 
of  Life."  These  appear  to  be  identical  with  <'  The  Six  Jiz6 "  of 
the  Japanese,  though  the  **Ji»6  "  are  usually  alleged  to  be  forms 
of  Kehitigarbha.  Here  also  should  probably  come  **  The  King 
of  the  powerful  Nftgas''^  which  seems  to  represent  Buddha 
defended  by  the  Ndga  Muchilinda,  who  seems  to  be  a  historic 
person,  a  helot  (that  is  Naga)  villager  of  Muchilinda,  a  hamlet 
which  adjoins  Buddh-GayS. 

2.  The  Seven  Heroic  Buddhaa  (of  ike  Past)  *  or  Tathdgalae^ 

This  is  a  fabulous  arrangement  of  human  Buddhas,  for  none 
of  them  are  historical  except  the  last,  to  wit,  Q^kya  Muni.  Yet 
it  was  of  early  origin,  as  this  series  of  iniages,  and  each  of  the 
number  with  his  special  tree  of  wisdom,  is  found  in  the  Stupa 
of  Barhut,  which  is  assigned  to  about  150  B.G.,  and  they  are,  also 
enumerated  in  the  southern  scripture,  the  DlghoHFiikdya. 

In  keeping  with  their  imaginary  character,  all  are  given  the  most 
extravagant  size  and  duration  of  earthly  life.^ 

Their  number  is  sometimes  extended  to  nine.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  antecedent  Buddhas  is  Diparnka/ra  (Tib.,  Mar-me- 
mdsad),  ^*  The  Luminous."  This  imaginary  Buddha  is  considered 
by  some  of  the  L&mas  to  be  the  first  of  the  series  of  the  seven 
earthly  Buddhas  preceding  ^kye^  Muni,  but  by  the  Ceylonese  he 
is  placed  as  the  twenty-fourth  predecessor.'  He  is  represented  as 
the  first  teacher  of  9&kya  in  one  of  the  former  births  of  the  latter, 
and  a  favourite  Jfttaka-tale  frequent  in  the  Ofindhftra  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  as  a  current  picture  in  Burmah  shows 


I  kLu-dbaA-gl-rgyal-po;  Skt,  Magefrum  raja.— Hit  faoo  it  white  and  his  body  blue ; 
ha  Is  tittiiig  in  xdo-rje  skyil-kritA.  Symb. — Hia  two  hands  are  in  the  mudra  of  Aan* 
*gre>la»-Mon-par-nidsad-pa  (or  causing  the  animal  beings  to  be  dellTered  from  misery) 
and  are  held  over  the  heart.  He  has  no  ornaments.  Behind  him  is  a  screen  and 
flower  and  a  seren-hooded  snake  canopy.    Gf.  PAitnxB,  p.  71. 

s  Sans^fgyas  dpah*bohlduns.  *  De-bt'in  gs'egs-pa. 

«  Gf.  6i.,  iift. ;  Tvavn,  JAJSM.^  viii.,  7S9;  HABbT's  ifaa.,  91. 

•  The  Nepalese  place  him  as  the  ninthpredeoessor  of  the  historical  Buddha  (Honoa., 
/.,  p.  185).  Cf.  HopmAmr  In  Slebold's  Nippom  Ptmikmut  ▼-•  77.  **  Tun  Twmnr-FOOB 
BimiMus''  are  Dlpaihkara,  Kawyjinya,  Mangala,  Smmnas,  Ralvata,  Qobhita,  <P)  Ana- 
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the  self-sacrifice  of  the  embryo  ^^kya  Muni  in  throwing  himself 
over  a  puddle  to  form  a  stepping-stone  for  the  Buddha  Dipaihkara 
(Sumedh?) — suggestive  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  gallantry  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 

I>Tpaihkara's  image,  which  is  figured  in  the  VoQTacedika^  is 
frequently  perforated  by  innumerable  sockets,  into  which  small 
lamps  are  set.  This  practice  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
concrete  rendering  of  his  name  as  *^  the  burning  lamp." 

The  Seven  Buddhas  are  usually  enumerated  as: — 

1.  yipa8yin(T.,  rNam-gags);  hands  "earth-toudiing"  and  "impartial." 

2.  gikhiu  (T.y  gTsug-gtor-c'an) ;  hands  <'  best-bestowing  "  and  "  im- 
partial." 

3.  Vifvabhu  (T.,  T'am-ch'ad-skyob) ;  hands  «  meditative." 

4.  Kntkucandra  (T.,  K'hor-wahjigs) ;  hands  '* protectiug"  and  " im- 
partial." 

5.  Kanaka-muni  (T.,  gSer-t'ub);  hands  "preaching"  and  "im- 
partial." 

6.  K^iyapa  (T.,  'Od-srufis)  has  his  right  hand  in  "  best  bestowing  "  ; 
and  the  left  holds  a  piece  of  his  robe  resembling  an  animal's  ear  (see 
figure  on  page  6).  Each  is  dressed  in  the  three  religious  garments,  and 
sits  in  the  "  unchangeable  or  adamantine  "  pose,  or  stands. 

7.  S&kya  Muni  (T.,  S'&kya  t'ub-pa)  m  "  the  preaching  attitude." 

^  The  Three  Holy  Ones  "  are  seldom,  if  ever,  concretely  represented 
in  Tibet  by  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  8a<igha ;  nor  have  I  found  such 
a  triad  figured  in  Indian  Buddhism,  though  many  writers  have 
alleged  the  existence  of  them,  without,  however,  bringing  forward 
any  proofs.  A  triad  of  large  images  often  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  Lamaist  altar,  the  central  one  being  usually  the  founder  of  the 
particular  sect  to  which  the  temple  belongs,  and  the  other  two 
varying  with  the  whim  of  the  local  lAsnA. 

THE  CELESTIAL  BUDDHAS. 

The  ideal  origin  of  the  celestial  Buddhas  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine.  The  five  celestial  Bud- 
dhas were  invented  in  the  earlier  theistic  stage  of  Buddhism. 

The  first  of  the  series  seems  to  have  been  Amit&bha,  or  *^  the 
Boundless  Light,"  a  title  somewhat  analogous  to  the  name  of  the 
oldest  of  the  mythical  human  Buddhas,  ^'  the  Luminous  "  (Dipaih- 
kara).   This  metaphysical  creation  first  appears  in  works  about  the 

▼ama-daryin,  Padma,  Nirada,  Padmottara,  Sumedhaa,  Sujita,  Priya-dar^in,  Artha- 
darfin,  Dharma-darfin,  SiddhArta,  Tiahya,  Puahya,  Vipafyin,  9ikhin,  ViBTabhfi, 
Krakucandra,  Kanaka-muni  (or  Konilgamana),  and  Kifyapa. 

1  ClIOMA,  il». 
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beginning  of  our  era,  and  seems  to  embody  a  sun-mjih  and  to 
show  Persian  influence.  For  he  was  given  a  paradise  in  the  west, 
to  which  all  the  suns  hasten,  and  his  myth  seems  to  have  arisen 
among  the  northern  Buddhists  when  und^r  the  patronage  of 
Indo-Scythian  converts  belonging  to  a  race  of  sun-worshippers. 
Indeed,  he  is  believed  by  Eitel  and  others  to  be  a  form  of  the 
Persian  sun-god ;  and  he  was  made  the  spiritual  &ther  of  the 
historical  Buddha. 

Afterwards  he  was  quintupled,  apparently  to  adapt  him  to  the 
theory  of  the  five  earthly  Buddhas,  the  coming  one  and  the  four 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  other  mystical  groups  of  five— the  five  ^ 
senses,  the  five  eha/ndha8f  the  five  virtues,  five  cardinal  points 
where  the  centre  makes  the  fifth.  And  each  one  of  these  five 
celestial  Buddhas  was  made  to  preside  over  a  particular  direction,  as 
already  detailed.  Images  of  this  series  of  Buddhas  are  found 
amongst  the  lithic  remiains  of  India  about  the  seventh  century 
I.D.,  if  not  earlier. 

In  the  more  developed  theory,  tending  towards  monotheism,  a 
First  Great  Cause,  under  the  title  of  the  primordial  or  Adi-Buddha, 
is  placed  above  these  five  celestial  Buddhas  as  their  spiritual 
father  and  creator.  And  to  this  rank  was  promoted  the  first  and 
central  one  of  the  metaphysical  Buddhas,  namely,  Vairocana,  **  The 
Omni*present  **  or  his  reflex  Samantabhadra,  **  The  All  Good.** 

These  three  series  of  Buddhas  are  arranged  according  to  the 
mystical  theory  of  the-  three  bodies  of  Buddha  (Tri  kdya);^ 
namely,  (a)  the  Dharma-kdya^  or  law-body,  which  has  been 
termed  '^Msmtto/  wisdom  (Bodhi)  **  and  is  self-existent  and  ever- 
lasting, tod  represented  by  Adi-Buddha,  (6)  SambJioga-hdya  or 
adorned  body,  or  r^leeUd  wisdom,  represented  by  the  celestial 
Jinas,  and  (c)  Nirm&9a-kdya^  or  changeable  body,  or  fractioal 
wisdom  represented  by  9&kya  Muni  and  the  other  human 
Buddhas.  Though  in  a  more  mystic  sense  9&kya  Muni  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  incarnate  aggregate  of  the  reflected  wiedam  of 
all  the  five  celestial  Jinas. 

But  these  five  celestial  Jinas  were  latterly  held  to  unite  also  within 
themselves  both  the  forms  of  metaphysical  bodies,  both  the  Dharma- 
kftya  and  the  Sambhoga-kilya.  Hence  arose  two  series  of  their 
images. 

^  Cf.  HoDo*.,  At.,  97t 68,64;  Komif,  iL,  36 ;  8cblao.,61,210;  Eitbl,  H^mmK., 
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The  original  series  of  these  images  of  the  strictly  ascetic 
Buddha-type  was  by  a  materializing  of  the  word  called  the  religious 
(ascetic)  or  Dliarma  type — and  such  images  may  or  may  not 
hold  begging-bowls;  while  the  other  is  literally  represented  as 
^^ adorned  bodies'*  (Sambhoga-kftya)  in  the  same  postures  as  the 
foregoing,  but  adorned  with  silks  and  jewels,  and  wearing  crowns, 
like  kingly  Bodhisats.  In  this  latter  series,  ^  the  five  Jinas  ''bear 
individually  the  same  names  as  their  prototjrpes,  except  the 
second  and  fourth,  who  are  named  respectively  Vajraaattva  (or 
^Hhe  indestructible  or  adamantine-souled")  and  Amitdyuaf  or 
<Hhe  boundless  life,**  instead  of  Akshobhyoi  ^the  immovable,** 
and  ^mi^Aa, "  the  boundless  light."  These  alternative  names, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  empress  very  similar  and  almost  synony- 
mous ideas. 

Side  by  side  with  these  developments  arose  the  theory  of  celestial 
Bodhisat  sons.  The  celestial  Jinas  absorbed  in  meditation  in 
heaven  could  hold  no  contact  with  the  sordid  earth,  so  as  agents  for 
the  salvation  and  protection  of  mortal  men  and  animals  they  evolved 
sons,  who,  though  celestial,  were  given  active  functions  on  the  earth. 

As  in  the  other  developments,  this  new  theory  first  and  most 
firmly  attached  to  those  creations  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  historical  Buddha.  His  celestial  &ther,  Amit&bha,  evolved  the 
celestial  Bodhisat  Avalokita  or  Padma-p&ni,  who  still  remains  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  celestial  Bodhisats. 

But  the  popular  craving  for  creative  functions  in  their  gods  led, 
in  the  Tfintrik  stage,  to  the  allotment  of  female  energies  to  these 
celestial  Bodhisats.  Thus  Tfirfi,  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  was  given  to 
Avalokita.  And  the  extreme  Tfintrik  development  under  the  Kfila- 
cakra  system^  awarded  female  energies  also  to  each  of  the  celestial 
Buddhas,  and  even  to  the  primordial  Adi-Buddha  himself. 

Thus  we  have  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  and  their  female 
energies.  Of  the  celestial  Buddhas  there  are  the  following  series : 
— (1)  The  primordial  Buddha-god,  or  ZcU-Buddha.  (2)  The 
five  celestial  Victors  (Jvna)*  (3)  The  adorned  forms  of  these 
latter,  like  kingly  Bodhisats.  (4)  The  T&ntrik  forms  with  ener- 
gies, mostly  demoniacal  Buddhas.  And  from  several  of  these  were 
latterly  evolved  other  forms  with  special  attributes ;  also  medical 
and  other  Buddhas. 

1  In  its  Anuttara-yoga  section. 
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The  Primordial  BuddhorOod.^ 

As  found  in  LSmaism,  he  is  most  actively  worshipped  by  the  old 
or  unreformed  school^  under  the  title  of  *'The  all-good  religious 
body." 

Skt.,  Dharma-hdya  Samaniabhadra  ;  Tib.,  Kun-tu  bzan-po. 

He  is  figured  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  naked,  sitting  in 
Buddha  fashion,  with  his  hands  in  the  meditative  pose. 

The  established  Lamaist  church  gives  somewhat  similar  func* 
tions  to  Vajradhara,  whom,  however,  they  regard  as  a  sort  of  celes- 
tial offshoot  of  9&kya  Muni;  while  others  of  the  semi-reformed 
sects  seem,  like  the  Nepalese,  to  credit  Vajrasattva  with  supreme 
power  as  the  primordial  Buddha-god. 

The  Five  Odeetiai  Victors  or  Ji/iui. 

8kt.,  PaiUx^i  Jina  ;  T.,  rgyal-ba  rigt-liia. 

These  are  figured  on  page  336  * ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  convenience  of  reference,  I  have  tabulated  (see  following 
pi^e)  the  objective  characters  and  relationships  of  these  divinities. 
All  the  forms  sit  in  the  same  Buddha-like  attitude,*  but  the  pose 
of  the  hands  is  characteristic. 

The  technical  description  of  their  attitudes  and  colour  is  as 
follows : — 

Akshobhya  (T.,  Mi-«kyod-pa),  blue  in  colour,  has  his  right  hand  in 
**  witness"  attitude  and  left  in  "  impartial." 

Yairocana  (T.,  rNam-«nan),  white  with  hands  in  "  best  perfection  " 
attitude. 

Eatnasambhava  (T.,  Rin-'byufi),  yellow,  has  bis  right  hand  in 
''  bestowing  "  attitude,  and  left  in  "  impartial." 

AmiUbha  (T.,  'Od-pag-med),  red,  in  "  meditative  "  (Tih-Act-'dsin)  atti- 
tude. 

Amogha-siddbi  (T.,  Don-vod-j^ub-pa),  green,  has  his  right  hand  in 
"  protecting  "  (skyabs-sbyin)  attitude,  and  left  in  "  impartial." 

Each  sits  in  the  indeetruotible  or  "adamantine"  pose,  and  differs 
only  from  the  images  of  the  human  Buddha  in  having  no  begging-bowl 
in  the  lap. 

In  another  and  more  common  series,  each  is  adorned  with  silks  and 
jewels  like  a  kingly  Bodhisat,  see  page  333. 

Oiher  CeUstial  Tdntrik  Jinaa. 
Another  series  of  celestial  Buddhas  was  formed  by  adorning  the 
five  Jinas  with  a  crown,  silks,  and  jewels,  like  a  kingly  Bodhisat, 


1  t*og-mahi  Saus-rgyM.  *  Conf.  also  HoDoaoir's  figures  from  Nepal  in  AriaHe 

RtHorthtB,  xti,  *  i,*^  VaJrm-paUAgm.    Bee  p.  8SS. 
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of  ^^  the  mild  deity  *'  type.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  Amitftyus, 
VajradhSra,  and  Vajrasattva. 

''  The  Buddha  of  Infinite  or  Eternal  Life,**  Skt.,  AmiUtyus 
or  ApariTnUdyua ;  Tib.,  Ts'e-dpag-med.  He  is,  as  figured  at 
pages  329  and  333,  of  the  same  form  as  his  prototype  Amitlbha 
Buddha,  but  he  is  adorned  with  the  thirteen  ornaments,  and  he 
holds  on  his  lap  the  vase  of  life-giving  ambrosia. 

Other  forms  of  Amitfiyus  are  the  four-handed  white  A.,  the  red 
A.,  the  King  A.,  TantrScSrya  A.,  and  Ras-chWs  A. 

The  following  two  divinities,  esoteric  so-called,  are  accorded  by 
the  Lftmas  the  position  of  Buddhas,  though  they  are  Bodhisat- 
reflexes  firom  or  metamorphoses  of  Akshobhya,  and  they  both 
resemble  in  many  ways  their  relative  and  probable  prototype 
VajrapSni : — 

**  The  Adamantine  or  Indestructible-souled."  (Skt.»  FajrasaUva ; 
T.,  rDor-je  dSems-pa),  The  Everlasting. 

<<  The  Indestructible   or    Steadfast   holder."      Skt.,    Vajradhdra  ; 
T.,  rDorje  'Oh'an). 

He  is  figured  at  page  61,  and  holds  a  vajra  and  a  bell.  In  the 
exoteric  cults  he  is  called  '*  the  concealed  lord  "  (Oukya-wUi,  T.,  Sati- 
bahi'dag-po).  He  is  a  metamorphosis  of  Indra,  and,  like  nim,  presides 
over  the  eastern  quarter,  and  he  seems  the  prototype  of  most  of  those 
creatures  which  may  be  called  demon-Buddhas.  And  though,  as 
above  noted,  the  established  church  regards  this  Buddha  as  a  reflex 
from  Sftkya  Muni  himself,  it  also  views  him  as  the  presiding  celestial 
Buddha,  analogous  to  the  Xdi-Buddha  of  the  old  school.^ 

Some  Tilntrik  forms  of  Amogha-siddha,  etc.,  are : — 

Bon-yod  z'ags-pa  (Fa.,  96). 

„       z'ags-pa  «na-t8'ogs  <{5a<i-po. 

„       Ic'agf-kyu. 

„       mch'od-pa'i  tior-bu. 

Other  forms  of  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisate  are : — 

rDo-rje  mi-k'rug8;pa  (Pa.,  No.  87). 

Vajradhfttu :  rdor-<fbyiiiR  (Pa.,  No.  77). 

rNam-snaA  miion-byaifi  (Pa.,  No.  83). 

Yajragarbha  Jina :  rOyal-ba  rDo*rje  sniA-po. 
„       rin-c'hen-'od-*p'ro. 

Surasena  Jina  :  t*Qyal-ba  (2pa'bo'i-«de,  etc.,  etc. 
(See  Pa.,  p.  71  for  about  thirty  more),  and  cf.  Buttu  dzo-dtui,  p.  62,  for 
"  the  Secret  Buddhas  of  the  30  days." 


1  Of.  SoBL.,  60  ;KoppsN,H., 28, 8G7 ;  HoDOfl.,  27, 40,77, 8S;  ScHiH v.,  r<im.,  800;  Pand., 
No.  5ft. 
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DevnonioAial  Bvddhas. 
The  later  Tantrik  forms  include  many  demoniacal  Buddhas : — 

Ouhya-Kdla  (T.,  gSan-'dus). 

Buddha  Kdpdla,  SahB-rgya«  i'od-pa  (Pano.,  No.  69). 

Yajrisana-mula,  rDo-rje  gdnn-bzhi  (Pand.,  No.  70),  etc. 

The  special  relationships  of  the  Buddhas  to  certain  fiends  is  seen 
in  the  foregoing  table  of  surmounting  Jinas. 

^^  The  Thirty-jloe  Bvddhas  of  Confeaaion. 

These  imaginary  Buddhas  or  Tathagatas  are  invoked  in  the  so- 
called  Confession  of  Sins.^  Their  images  are  evolved  by  giving 
different  colours  to  the  Buddhas  in  the  five  elementary  sedent 
attitudes.  And  they,  together  with  *Hhe  thousand  Buddhas,*** 
may  be  considered  as  concrete  representations  of  the  titles  of  the 
historical  human  Buddha. 

The  Highest  Healers  and  Medical  Taihdgaias. 
T./tMau-bla-bde-gs'egs  hrgytui. 

This  is  a  very  popular  form  of  Buddha  as  ''The  supreme 
physiciany**  or  Buddhist  .^sculapius,  and  is  probably  founded  upon 
the  legend  of  the  metaphysical  Bodhisat,  **  The  medicine-king  ** 
(Bhaisajyaraji),  who  figures  prominently  in  several  of  the 
northern  scriptures  as  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  medicine.  The 
images  are  worshipped  almost  as  fetishes,  and  cure  by  sympathetic 
magic.  The  first  of  the  series,  namely,  the  beryl,  or  Beduriya 
Buddha,  is  also  extremely  popular  in  Japan  under  the  title  of 
''The  lord  Binzuru*'  (Binzura  Sama),  a  corruption  evidently,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  Indian  word  "  Beduriya,**  although  the  Japan- 
ese themselves'  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  Bharadhvaja,  one  of 
the  sixteen  Arhats. 

These  ^sculapio  Buddhas  are  much  worshipped  in  Tibet,  in 
ritual  by  pictures,  seldom  by  images  as  in  Japan,  where,  as  the 
latter  are  so  much  consulted  by  the  i>eople,  and  also  doubtless 
owing  to  their  essentially  un-Buddhist  character,  they  are  usually 


>  Dig-pa  t'ain-c'ad  ■'ag-par  ter-choi,  details  in  ScaiLAO.,  p.  iSS  My.    It  la  not. (o 
be  oonfuaedwith  the  seeCion  of  the  Pntimoktha,  properly  ao  called. 

•  See  liat  of  Ruddha'a  thousand  names  by  Prof.  Scnnirr,  B.  Ac,  St.  Petersbg. 

*  Banjrio  Nanjio,  Chambbblaih's  Etmdhook  to  Japan, 

▲  A 
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placed  outside  the  central  shrine.  The  supplicant,  after  bowing 
and  praying,  rubs  his  finger  over  the  eye,  ear,  knee,  or  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  image  corresponding  to  the  patient's  own  affected 
spot,  and  then  applies  the  finger  carrying  this  hallowed  touch  to 
the  afflicted  sjxit.  The  constant  iriction  and  rubbing  of  this  rude 
worship  is  rather  detrimental  to  the  features  of  the  god. 

This  group  of  medical  Buddhas  is  figured  in  Schlagintweit's 

atlas,  but  erroneously  under  the  title  of  '^  Maitreya.*'   They  are :  — 

• 

1.  Baji#-rgya«  sman-gyi  61a  Beddrya'i  'Od-Kyi  rgyal-po,  or,  "  King  of 
beryl-light,  the  supreme  physician  Buddha.'*  Like  all  of  the  series,  he 
is  of  Buddha-liko  foim,  garb,  and  sedeut  attitude,  lie  is  indigo- 
coloured ;  bis  right  hand  is  in  moh'og-sbyin  pose,  and  in  his  palm  he 
holds  the  golden  Arura  fruit  (myrobalans).  His  left  hand  is  in  miiam- 
6s'ag  pose,  and  holds  a  begging-bowl  of  Bai-dur^a  (beryl-stone).  Of. 
Butsu  Takushi  in  BuUH-dzd-dmi,  p.  26 ;  Son.,  Lebm,  84 ;  Pand.,  No.  142. 

2.  mNon-^k'yen-rgyal-po  is  red  in  colour,  with  hands  in  mch'og- 
tbyin  and  miiam-bz'ag  pose.    Of.  Pakd.,  No.  141. 

3.  0h'o6-«gragt-rgya-mtsVi-<^yaJi«  is  red  in  colour,  with  hands  in 
nich'ogtfbyin  and  fni&am-6z'ag  pose.     Of.  Pahb.,  No.  140. 

4.  Mya-ftan-med-mch'og-c/pal  is  light  red  in  colour,  with  both  hands 
in  mfiam-te'ag  pose.     Of.  Pakd.,No.  139. 

0.  |/Ser-62ati-dri-med  is  yellowiBli-white  in  colour,  with  right  liand  in 
ch'of-'oh'ad  mudra,  and  his  left  in  milam-6z'ag  pose.    Of.  Pakd.,  No.  138. 

6.  Rin-ch'en-slarwa  (or  fgnirdbyaiis)  is  yellow-red  in  colour;  his 
right  hand  is  in  ch'of-'ch'ad,  and  his  left  in  mfiam-6s'ag  pose.  Of.  Pakd., 
No.  137. 

7.  mtBh'an-leg«  yoti«-grag«  Jpal  is  yellow  in  colour.  Bis  right  hand 
is  in  ohWch'ad,  and  his  left  in  miiam-6z'ag  pose.    Of.  Pano.,  No.  136. 

And  in  the  centra  of  the  group  is  placed,  as  the  eighth,  the  image 
of  Q^UcyaMuni. 

In  this  relation  it  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  some  cele- 
brated Europeans  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  Buddhas.  *^The 
common  dinner-plates  of  the  Tibetans,  when  they  use  any,  are  of 
tin,  stamped  in  the  centre  with  an  effigy  of  some  European  ce- 
lebrity. In  those  which  I  examined  I  recognized  the  third  Napo- 
leon, the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  all 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  represent  Buddhas  of  more  or  less 
sanctity."  * 

II.  BoDHiSATS  (Celestial). 

These  are  the  supernatural  Bodhisats,  the  active  reflexes  ftom 
the  relatively  impassive  celestial  Buddhas.     The  human  Bodhi- 


1  Babbr,  Supp.  Papers,  Rojral  Geog.  Soc.,  p.  200. 
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satfl,  or  the  saintSy  are  referred  by  me  to  the  end  of  the  pantheon, 
though  the  L&mas  usually  place  them  above  the  dii  miTiareaj  and 
many  of  them  next  to  the  celestial  Bodhisats  themselves. 

The  L&mas  head  the  list  with  the  metaphysical  liodhisat  of 
wisdom,  Manjufii ;  but  following  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of 
development  of  these  divinities,  I  commence  with  Maitreya,  the 
coming  Buddha,  who,  indeed,  is  the  only  Bodhisat  known  to 
primitive  Buddhism  and  to  the  so-called  **  southern ''  Buddhists 
of  the  present  day,  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  and  Siamese ;  though 
the  L&mas  place  him  fourth  or  later  in  their  lists,  giving  priority 
to  the  especially  active  Bodhisats  which  the  Mahayana  created,  the 
mythical  Manjufn,  Vajrapani,  and  Avalokita,  whom  they  have 
made  their  defeTiaorea  fidei  of  L&maism,  with  the  title  of  **  The 
three  lords "  ^  and  given  functions  somewhat  like  the  analogous 
triad  of  Br&hmanism,  Brahma,  Qiva  and  Vishnu. 

The  female  Bodhisats,  Tar&,  etc.,  are  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
list,  though  they  might  more  naturally  have  been  placed  beside 
their  consorts. 

Maitreya,  ^*  The  loving  one,"  the  coming  Buddha  or  Buddh- 
ist Messiah.    T.,  Byama-pa  (pr.  **  Jam-pa  "  or  **  Cham-pa.") 

He  is  .usually  represented  adorned  like  a  prince,'  and  sitting  on 
a  chair  in  European  fashion  with  legs  down,  teaching  the  law.'  He 
is  at  present  believed  to  be  in  the  Tushita  heaven.  His  image  is 
frequently  rock-carved  or  built  in  colossal  form  several  storeys 
high  in  Tibet,  as  he  is  credited  with  gigantic  size. 

MAflJU99i  or  McmjughoBha^  ^  The  sweet-voiced,"  the  god  of 
wisdom  or  Buddhist  Apollo,  and  figured  at  page  12.  T.,  'Jam- 
pahi  dhy<viia  (pr.  Jam-yang). 

He  is  Wisdom  deified,  and  seems  a  purely  metaphysical  creation 
unconnected  with  any  of  his  later  namesakes  amongst  the 
Buddhist  monks  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  or 
later.  His  chief  function  is  the  dispelling  of  ignorance.  He 
presides  over  the  kw,  and  with  his  bright  sword  of  divine  know- 
ledge^ cuts  all  knotty  points,  and  carries  in  his  left  the  bible  of 
transcendental  Wisdom,  the  Prajn&-p&ramit&,  placed  upon  a  lotus- 
flower.*  He  is  the  especial  patron  of  astrology.  In  keeping  with 
his  pure  character  he  is  strictly  celibate,  one  of  the  few  of  the 


1  Big-8um  mgon-po,  the  TitamUt  Triwntrti.  *  Of  the  mild,  if i*w»  type. 

•  Cr.  Famhk,  No.  10L  «  SetTob  rai-^        •  Of.  Kdpp«f,  li.»  tl. 
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Mah&y&oa  deities  who  is  allotted  no  female  energy.*  He  usually 
sits,  as  in  the  figure,  in  the  Buddha  attitude.  He  is  given  several 
other  modes. 

Most  of  the  countries  where  northern  Buddhism  prevails  have 
their  own  special  Maiijusn.  Thus  China  has  a  quasi-historical 
Manjusn  of  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  located  near  the  U-tai 
Shan  shrine;  and  Nepalese  Buddhism  has  another  of  the  same 
name  as  its  tutelary  saint.' 

VajrapInI)  '^The  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,"  a  metan^or- 
phosis  of  Jupiter  (Indra)*  as  the  spiritual  son  of  the  second  celestial 
Buddha,  Akshobhya.  T.,  p'yag  -na-rdo-ije  (pronouced  ch&na-doije 
or  chak-dor.) 

He  is  figured  at  page  13,  and  of  the  fierce  fiend  type,  black  or 
dark  blue  in  colour,  and  wields  a  Vajra  {rdo-rje)  in  his  uplifted  right 
hand,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  a  bell  or  snare  or  other  implement 
according  to  his  varying  titles,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  or  more/ 

Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  his  worship  in  India  in  the  seventh 
century  A.D.* 

AvALOKiTA  (or  Avcdohiteeva/ra  or  MaJidkaru7ia\  ^^The  keen 
seeing  lord,  the  great  ])itier  and  lord  of  mercy."  T.,  spyan-ras- 
gzigs  (pr.  OkarTd-z%)y  Tugs-rje-ch'en-po. 

His  origin  and  various  forms  I  have  described  in  some  detail 
elsewhere.^  The  spiritual  son  of  the  celestial  Buddha  Amitfibha, 
he  is  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  all  the  Bodhisats,  and  the 
one  which  the  Dalai  LSmas  pretend  to  be  th^  incarnation  of. 
Other  forms  of  this  deity  are  Padmui-pdmi^  the  Lotus-handed 
Kha8curpcb}it  Sinhanada  (T.,  seA-ge-sgra),  the  Roaring  Lion, 
Hala-hala,  Arya-pSla  ("  Aryabolp  "),  etc 

Avalokita,  being  a  purely  mythological  creation,  is  seldom  like 
Buddha  represented  as  a  mere  man,  but  is  invested  usually  with 
monstrous  and  supernatural  forms  and  attributes.  The  earliest 
Indian  images  of  Avalokita  yet  found  by  me,  dating  to  about  the 


1  Tliough  the  Prajni  mutt  be  somewhat  oif  this  character. 

*  Gf.  Archaol.  WJnd,,  9,  zxvi.,  18.    Pa.,  No.  145. 

*  jy^^uh-fUar,  or  heaTenly  father  of  the  Hind&s,  becomes  **  Jupiter  "  or  **  Pies- 
piter  '*  of  the  Romans,  and  **  Zeus  "  of  the  Oreeks. 

«  Gf.  for  more  oonunon  form,  Artk,  WJni,,  9,  zxrii.,  28,  and  Pa.,  84,  146,  169, 
170, 171. 

*  Bbal's  trans.,  ii. 

*  J. RAJS,,  1894,  p.  51,  et$eq,,  vhort  twenty*two  forms  are  described. 
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sixth  century  A.D.,  clearly  show  that  Avalokita's  image  was 
modellckl  after  that  of  the  Hindu  Creator  Prajdpati  or  BrShma ; 
and  the  same  type  may  be  traced  even  in  his  monstrous  images 
of  the  later  Tantrik  period,  and  his  images  usually  bear  Brahm&'s 
insignia,  the  lotus  and  rosary,  and  often  the  vase  and  book.  His 
commonest  forms  found  in  Tibet  are : 

Hie  Four-handed  form,  see  figure  on  page  228.  This  repre- 
sents him  as  a  prince,  with  the  thirteen  ornaments,  of  white  com- 
plexion, and  sitting  in  the  Buddha  posture  with  the  front  pair  of 
hands  joined  in  devotional  attitude  (and  often  as  clasping  a  jewel); 
while  the  upper  hand  holds  a  crystal  rosary,  and  the  left  a  long- 
stemmed  lotus-flower,  which  opens  on  the  level  of  his  ear/ 

His  monstrous  eleven-headed  form  is  figured  at  i)age  15*  It  is 
usually  standing.  In  addition  to  the  double  pair  of  hands,  it  has 
others  carrying  weapons  to  defend  its  votaries.  It  represents  the 
wretched  condition  of  Avalokita  when  his  head  split  into  pieces 
with  grief  at  seeing  the  deplorable  state  of  sunken  humanity. 
But  this  form,  too,  seems  based  on  the  polycephalic  Brfihma.' 

The  eleven  heads  are  usually  arranged,  as  in  the  figure,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  in  five  series  from  below  upwards,  of  3,  3,  3,  1  and 
1,  and  the  topmost  head  is  that  of  Amitabba,  the  spiritual  father 
of  Avalokita.  Those  looking  forward  wear  an  aspect  of  benevo- 
lence ;  the  left  ones  express  anger  at  the  fiiults  of  men;  while  the 
right  fiuses  smile  graciously  at  the  good  deeds  or  in  scorn  at  evil- 
doers. 

This  form  is  frequently  given  a  thousand  eyes,  a  concrete 
materialistic  expression  X}(  the  name  AvalokUaj  **  He  who  looks 
down  "  or  SamantarmnJehaf  ^  He  whose  face  looks  every  way."'  The 
fixing  of  the  number  of  eyes  at  one  thousand  is  merely  expressive 
of  multitude,  and  has  no  precise  numerical  significance.  And  un- 
like the  thousand-eyed  god  of  Brfthmanic  mythology — ^Indra — 
Avalokita's  extra  eyes  are  on  his  extra  hands,  which  are  symbolic 
of  power,  and  most  of  their  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  save  the 
wretched  and  the  lost.    The  eye,  which  is  ever  on  the  look-out  to 


»  Cf.  A,WJ»,  XX H.,  p.  17;  Pa.,  No.  147  and  my  Art.  J.R.A.S^  Ice.  eii. 

*  or.  my  Art.  aboTe  cited.  Ttio  heftd-«plittiiig  to  MiiociAtwl  witli  the  protenoe  of  aa 
ob8t«el«,  In  early  BuddliUt  works.  Thus  In  the  Dlalo^ea  of  Menander  {Milinda, 
Rhts  Oatim*  trans.,  p.  ttS),  in  r^^ard  to  the  raiser  of  aa  obatade  It  Is  said,  **  then 
would  his  liead  split  into  a  hundred  or  Into  a  thousand  pieces." 

*  Cf .  Bvmour's  Loins,  p.  428 ;  Bbal's  Oaiemh  SM. 
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perceive  distress,  oarries  with  it  a  helping  hand — altogether  a  niost 
poetic  symbolism.  Of  this  type  there  are  many  modes,  di£fering 
mainly  in  colour  and  degrees  of  fierceness. 

The  other  supernatural  male  Bodhisats'  are  not  so  commonly 
met  with.    The  chief  are  : 

Samantabhadra,  <^  The  all  good."    T.,  Kuntu-bzaft-po. 

He  is  figured  at  pa^e  14,'  and  is  the  son  of  the  celestial  Buddha 
Yairocana,  and  is  to  oe  distinguished  from  the  Xdi-Buddha  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  of  the  ^  mild  "  type,  and  usually  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  and  he  is  frequently  associated  with  Maiijusri'  as 
attendant  on  Buddha. 

KsHiTiQARBHA,  *^  The  matrix  of  the  earth."^ 

T.,  8a-yi  siiiA-po. 

Akdsagarbhoj  ^^  The  matrix  of  the  sky." 

T.,  Nam-k'ahi-aiii.po.* 

Sarva  nivara/na  viehkambhim. 

T.,  sgRib-pa  mam  sel." 

(?  Jndruigwru),  Master  of  divine  foreknowledge.^ 

T.y  Ye-s'es  bla-ma. 

(?  Prablidketu)f  The  crown  of  light.® 

T.,  'Od-kyi-tog. 
PranidhdTiarncUi. 

T.,  sMon-lam  blo-gros.' 

Scmtendraj  The  foundation  of  power.^^ 

T.,  dbAn-po  z'i. 

FEMALE  B0DHISAT8. 

The  chief  and  most  active  of  the  supernatural  female  Bodhisats 
or  **  energies  "  are  TarS  and  Marici. 

Tara,  The  saviour,  or  deliverer.    T.,  sgRol-ma  (pr.  Dd-Tna). 

She  is  the  consort  of  Avalokita,  who  is  now  held  to  be  incarnate 
in  the  Dalai  Lftmas,  and  she  is  the  most  popular  deity  in  Tibet, 

1  For  deecriptaon  of  some  of  these  in  the  Ajan^  cavee,  see  art.  by  me  in  Ind. 
Antiquary,  1880. 

t  From  the  Japanese  BtUMu  DwM»Ki^  p.  127.  The  form  figured,  which  is  generally 
like  that  in  Lftmaism,  is  entitled  Samantabhadra-Tama.  Gf.  also  W.  Andbbson's  Caf,, 
p.  81,  No.  67. 

*  Cf .  Pand.,  No.  152,  and  No.  S6.    The  Japanese  call  him  Pugen. 

•  Kg.  Pand.,  No.  148.  »  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  160. 

•  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  149.  »  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  168. 

•  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  164.  »  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  166. 
10  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  166. 


t2r2,  thk  aAriouRBsa. 


both  with  LSmas  and  laity.  She  correBponds  to  the  goddess 
of  meroy  and  queen  of  heaven  {Kwan-yin) '  of  the  Chinese,  and 
has  her  literal  analogy  in  biblical  mythology  (see  the  heading 
to  this  chapter),  and  she  has  several  analogies  with  "the  Virgin;"' 
but  she  is  essentially  Indian  in  origin  and  form. 

Her  most  oommon  form  is  "  the  green  l^rS,"  and  much  lees 
common  is  "  the  white  TSrS,"  whose  worship  is  almost  confined  to 
the  Mongols.  Her  other  numerous  forms,  of  which  the  names  of 
"  the  twenty-«ne  "  are  daily  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  are  seldom 
pictured,  except  the  fiendish  form  Bhr[ihtt,i.* 

TAfl  jfreen  Tdrd.    T.,  sgRol-ma  IjaA-k'u — pronounced  Dol-jwng. 

She  is  represented  (see  the  figtue)  as  a  comely  and  bejewelled 
Indian  lady  with  uncovered  head,  and  of  a  green  oomplexion, 
seated  on  a  lotus,  with  her 
left  leg  pendant,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  left  hand  a  long- 
stemmed  lotns-fiower. 

Ths  whU«  Tdrd.  T., 
BgKol-ma  dkar-po — or 
BgRoLdkar   (pr.    Do-kar). 

She  is  figored  (see  p.  23) 
08  an  adorned  Indian  lady 
with  n  white  complexion, 
seated  Buddha-like,  and 
the  left  hand  holding  a 
long-etemmedlotus-flower. 
She  has  seven  eyes,  the 
eye  of  foreknowledge  in 
the  forehead,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  focial  pair, 
and    also    one    in     each 

palm   and   on    each    sole.  x  * 

Hence  she  is  called  "The  ^ni"^  «  I^**B'H 

seven-eyed    white    T8tfl."  ''^^  *"  °"™'' 

She  is  believed  by  the  Mongols  to  be  incarnate  in  the  White  Csar. 

Tdrd  wUh  tU  frowning  frrouia— Bbrikuti  T&riL  T.,  kKo-gner- 
gyo-ba-hi  sgRol-ma  (pronounced  To-nyer-chftn). 

1  Oi  In  JapuicM  Amu-mm,  k  tnoalatloa  of  "  AntloklU."  ~~^ 

»ForiiotooaT»r»'iorlgifi,.«emy«rtldeiii/.A^.A,  lSM,pp.  68,«to. 
*  For  dM^led  dcMriptkm  of  twaatr-««TBn  form*,  ue  ibiA. 
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TbiB  1%r&  is  dark  indigo-coloured,  and  UBUslly  with  three  faces, 
all  frowning. 


Thb  TnaNTV-OKB  TJln^. 
The  list  of  the  names  of  "  the  twenty-one  Taras  "  given  below,' 
and   known  to  almost  all  lay  Tibetans,  indicates  many  of  her 
attributes. 


1.  Tnra,  tJie  siiprcmelj  valiant  (iVa- 

nnn  TUrd). 

2.  „     of    ntiite-inoon     briglitneBS 

(Caitdrviata  Sita  Tihi'i). 

3.  „     the  golden   culoiircd  (Gaiiri 

T), 

4.  „     iho  victoriniis  hnJr-croffnMl 

(  UihiaAaAiaya  T.). 
B.       „      tlie  "Hun^'-shouter   iHurndd 

T). 
6.      „     the  Uiree-norld  bent  worker. 
7-       If      Bup])TCBBor  fit  dtrife. 
6.      „     the    beatower    of     auprene 


'  TitlM  ot  "  'rlie  TwFiityiiTui  Taraa," 


IB  dispeller  of  grief. 
„      [iio  chnrisher  ot  tho  poor, 
,      tlie  brightly  glorious. 
„      the  univerwil  nmture  worker. 
„      witli    the     frowning    brows 

(BArii'ifi  TA-d). 
„     Hie  giver  of  proBperity, 
„     the  Bubdiisr  of  pnuion. 
,     the    supplier    of    happinesB 

(SaiiidifM  T.). 
,,     Uie  BxccsBivnly  vast. 
,     the  diepeller  of  distress. 
,     the  sdveiit  or  renliiation 
■l^ritDsl  power  lSiddiidrldT»rd). 
,      the  complotcly  perfect. 
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MabIoi,  The  resplendent.    T.,  'Od-ser  'c'an-ma. 

She  wu  originally  the  queen  of  heaven,  b  Baddhist  UBtuia,  or 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  a  metamorphosis  of  the  sun  as  the  centre 
of  energy,  curiously  coupled  with  the  oriental  myth  of  the  primeval 
productive  pig.     In  another  aspect  she  is  a  sori.  of  Prosperine,  the 
sponseofYams,  the  Hindu  Plato. 
While  in  her  fiercest  mood  she  is 
the  consort  of  the  demon-general, 
"The  horse-necked  Tamd/va^  a 
sort  of  demoniacal  centaur.     In 
another  mode  she  is  "  The  adam- 
antine sow"  (Skt.,  Fo^ro-vdrdAi; 
T.,    rDo-rje    P'ag-mo),    who    is 
believed  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
abbess    of  the    convent  on    the 
great  Palti  lake,'  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

In  her  ordinary  form  ebe  has  •  -^  \ 

three  faces  and  eight  hands,  of  A^*^*^"* 

which  the  left  face  is  that  of  a  »""^=^' «"  v*"*-" 

__,,,,,  (or  "  Th*  SUnand  Sow.  ) 

BOW,     The   bands  hold    vanoos 

weapons,  including  an  araju,  axe,  and  snare.  She  sits  in  "  the  en- 
chanting pose  "  upon  a  lotas-throne  drawn  by  seven  swine,*  as  in 
the  figure. 

III.      TUTBLASIES. 

Although  the  tutelaries  (T.,Yi-dam)  belong  to  different  classes 
of  divinities,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  t<^ether  under  one 
group. 

The  important  part  played  by  tutelaries  in  every-day  life,  their 
worship,  and  the  mode  of  coercing  them,  have  already  been 
described. 

The  qualificatioas  demanded  in  a  tutelary  are  activity  com- 
bined with  power  over  the  minor  malignant  devils.  Thus  most  of 
the  superior  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodbisats  may  be,  and  are, 
tutelaries.      But  the  fovourite  ones  are  the  great  demon-kings, 
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and  alBo  some  of  the  inferior  fiends  who  have  been  promoted  in 
diabolic  rank  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Buddhism. 

All  the  five  celestial  Jinas  are  tutelaries,  but  it  is  their  TSn- 
trik  forms,  such  as  Vajrasattva  and  YajradhSra,  and  Amitfiyus, 
which  are  especially  utilized  in  this  way ;  and  most  common  of  all 
are  those  who  have  consorts  (fiQkti\  as  these  are  considered  to  be 
most  energetic. 

Of  the  Bodhisats,  those  most  common  as  tutelaries  are  Ava- 
lokita  and  Manjusiii  the  demon  Vajrap&ni,  T&r&,  and  MaricL 

The  demon-kings,  however,  are  the  favourite  ones.  They  are 
repulsive  monsters  of  the  tjrpe  of  the  Hindu  devil  Siva.'  These 
morbid  creations  of  the  later  Tftntrism  may  be  considered  a  sort  of 
fiendish  metamorphoses  of  the  supernatural  Buddhas.  Each  of 
those  demon-kings,  who  belong  to  the  most  popular  section  of 
LSmaist  Tfintrism — the  ATVuUara  yoga — ^has  a  consort,*  who  is 
even  more  malignant  than  her  spouse. 

There  are  several  of  these  ferocious  many-armed  monsters,  all 
of  the  fiercest  fiend  type  already  described,  and  all  much  alike  in 
general  appearance.  But  each  sect  has  got  its  own  particular 
tutelary-demon,  whom  it  believes  to  be  pre-eminently  powerful. 

Thus  the  established  church,  the  Ge*lug-pa,  has  as  its  tutelary 
Vajra-bhairava,  though  several  of  the  individual  monks  have  Sam- 
bhara  and  Quhyakfila  as  their  personal  tutelaries. 

Vajra-bhairava,  or  "  The  Fearful  thunderbolt.**  (T.,  rDo-ije- 
'jigs-byed).    See  figure  on  opposite  page. 

This  is  a  form  of  Siva  as  the  destroyer  of  the  king  of  the  dead, 
.  namely,  as  Yavfididaka.  Yet  with  truly  L&maist  ingenuousness  this 
hideous  creature  is  believed  to  be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  mild  and 
merciful  Avalokita.  His  appearance  will  best  be  understood  from 
his  picture  here  attached.'  He  hap  several  heads,  of  which  the 
lowest  central  one  is  that  of  a  bull.  His  arms  and  legs  are  in- 
numerable, the  former  carrying  weapons,  and  the  latt«r  trample 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  established  church. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  writhing  victims  are  represented 


1  As  in  the  type  also  of  the  **  Pancha  Raksba." 

*  Skt.,  Maitrikd^  or  mother ;  T.,  Tnm^  and  the  pair  are  called  **  the  father-mother,"  T., 

'  After  Pamdib,  No.  61,  which  see  for  some  details. 
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of  the  four  aooient  classes  of  beings,  namely,  gods,  men,  quadru- 
peds, and  birds. 

Others  of  these  tntelor;  devils  are  : — 

^amvara  (T.,  bDe-moh'og '),  the  chief  of  happiness,  also  called  dpol- 
Ic'or-l  o-  Bdom-pa 

Ouht/ulala  (T.,  gSan-'das '), "  the  secret  time," 

Vajra-phurb<a,  the  j)A«r&a-th  under  bolt. 

Dub-pa-kah-gye  (or  t  dQyes-pa-dorje). 

These  are  the  tutelary  fiends  of  tlie  Kar-gyu,  Sa-kja,  and  the 
iinreforjned   NiA-ina  sects  respectively.      Others  are    H6-TBJra  {Kye- 


rdorje),  Buddh&kapila  (Bahs-Kyaf-t'od-pa),  Yima  (gein-rje),  but  they 
do  not  here  require  special  description. 

IV.  Defenders  op  tbe  Faitb. 

Bkt,,  DharmapOla  ;  T.,  Oh'o»«kyah. 

These  are  the  demon-generals   or  commanders-in-cbief  who 

execute  the  will  of  tbe  tutelaries — the  demon-kings.    In  appear- 

>  Pahi>.,No.  63,udCW>M^^>>..p.  IW.  ■  FuiD.,  N(».e3aiidm. 
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ance  they  are  almost  as   hideoua   and   fierce   as   their  fiendish 
masters,  and  each  commands  a  horde  of  demons. 

The;  are  of  the  fiercest  fiend  type  (the  Drc^-po  and  To-wo) 
already  described.  The  females  are  metamorphoses  of  the  Hindu 
fiendesB,  ATofi  Devi.  A  few  local  country  gods  have  also  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  defenders  of  the  hith. 

Of  those  of  the  Drag-po  or  TtMOO  type,  the  chief  are : — 
"The  horse-necked  (fiend),"  Skt.,  ^nyo^vo ;  T.,  rTa-mgrin, 
pron.  Tam-di/n. 

He  is  figured  as  shown  here,' 
with  a  horse's  head  and  neck 
surmounting  his  other  beads. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  him'; 
see  also  his  figure  at  p.  62. 

"  The  immoveable,"  Skt., 
Acala;  T.,  Mi-gyo-ba. 

Heis also  found  in  the  Japanese 

Buddhist  pantheon  as  "Fu-do."' 

"The    slayer    of   the    death- 

king,"     Skt.,     YaTnamari,*    T., 

yS'iii-rje  gs'ed,  a  form  ol'Uliaimva, 

j^'nnt-rujn^-a-Ttn^  and  held  to  be  incarnate  in  the 

TiM^iN.  ^^^  ^"a  "  *•*«  wntroUer  of 

!(a*Mn]  tutaluj  el  etUUlihad  ohnrsb.}         metempsychoeis. 

"Thb  Goddess  or  The  queen  of  the  warring  weapons." 
Lha-mo  (or  pal-ldau-Lha-mo) ;  Skt.,  Dwi  (or  Sri-Bmti).  And 
also,  in  Tibetan,  dMagzor  rgyal-mo. 

This  great  she-devil,  like  her  prototype  the  goddess  Durga  of 
BrShmaniem,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  malignant  and  powerful  of  all 
the  demons,  and  the  most  dreaded.  She  is  credited  with  letting 
loose  the  demons  of  disease,  and  her  name  is  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned, and  only  then  with  bated  breath,  and  under  the  title  of 
"  The  great  queen  " — Mahfi-r&ni. 

She  is  figured,  as  at  page  334,*  surrounded  by  flames,  and  riding 


'  After  Pwider. 

■  Ct.  Pa.,  No.  166. 167, 168,  21S. 

>  CI.  Ca*MB«iii.im'B  Hdndbooi  to  Jap<m,    Famd.,  No.  174. 

*  Of.  pAN(>n,Ne.  213. 

'  ArtorPAHDHH,No.l4B.    Cf.  ScHua.,  113. 
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on  a  white-£EU!ed  mule,  upon  a  saddle  of  her  own  son's  skin  flayed 
by  herself.  She  is  clad  in  human  skins  and  is  eating  human 
brains  and  blood  from  a  skull ;  and  she  wields  in  her  right  hand  a 
trident-rod.  She  has  several  attendant  **  queens  "  riding  upon 
different  animals. 

She  is  publicly  worshipped  for  seven  days  by  the  Lamas  of  all 
sects,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  in  connection  with 
the  prevention  of  disease  for  the  incoming  year.  And  in  the  cake 
offered  to  her  are  added  amongst  other  ingredients  the  fat  of  a 
black  goat,  blood,  wine,  dough  and  butter,  and  these  are  placed  in 
a  bowl  made  from  a  human  skull. 

THE    L0RI>-D£M0N8. 

T.,  mOon-po ;  8kt.,  NlUha} 
These  form  a  class  of  demon-generals,  of  the  fiercest  Drag-po 
type.    Each  Lamaist  sect  has  chosen  one  as  its  defender,  whom  it 
claims  to  be  pre-eminently  powerful,  thus : — 

•*The  six-armed  lord,*'*  T.,  mOon-po  p'yag-drug,  is  the  chief 
minister  of  the  tutelary  fiend  of  the  established  church. 

<<The  lord  of  the  black  cloak,**  or  <<The  four-armed  lord," 
T.,  mGon-po  (?ur,  is  the  general  of  the  tutelary  Samvara  of  the 
Kar-gyu-pa  sect.  And  he  is  the  fiend-general  of  the  old  unre- 
formed  sect — the  KiA-ma-pa.     He  is  i^gured  at  page  70. 

These  **  lords  **  are  said  to  number  seventy-five.  Several  of  them 
are  referred  to  in  regard  to  their  masks  in  the  chapter  on  the 
mystic  play.  The  highest  is  the  bird-fiiced  Garu<)a.  Other 
important  ones  are : — 

^The  lord  of  foreknowledge,**  T.,  ye-ses  mGon-po;  Skt., 
JnaTUiniika;  and  formerly  called  *'  The  devil  Mata-rrUa.^ 

'<  The  black  lord.**    T.,  mGon-po  Nag-po ;  Skt.,  KaldnoUha. 

**  The  great  potent  sage.**  T.,  bLo-c'an  dban-p'ug-ch*en-po. 
Both  of  these  latter  bear  titles  of  the  Hindu  ^iva,  Mahfik&la. 


1  Tliis  name  suggests  relationship  with  the  **  Ndta  "  of  the  Bunnese  Buddlsts,  though 
inost  of  these  Ndtt  are  clearly  Hindik  Vedic  deities,  and  as  their  number  Is  said  to  be 
87i  probably  they  are  the  8S  Vedic  gods  of  Indra's  heayen  pint  the  foor-fold  Brihma 
or  the  four  guardians  of  the  quarter.  For  list  of  the  Ifdts  cf .  App.  by  Col.  ffladen  in 
Andbbsom's  Mandalap  to  liamtin,  p.  467. 

•  Pand.,  No.  aSO. 
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DAKKiNldy  or  Furies. 
T.,  mkah-'gro-roa,  or  " Sky-goer" ;  Skt.,  KJuoara. 

These  Dfikkinis  are  chiefly  consorts  of  the  demoniacal  tutelaries, 
and  the  generals  of  the  latter.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  of  an 
indigenous  nature  like  the  Bon-pa  deities.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  '^  The  lion-faced  "  (Sefi-gehi-^doli-c'an).  Several  others 
are  described  and  figured  by  Pander.^ 

Here  also  may  be  placed  the  eight  goddesses,  who  are  probably 
metamorphoses  of  *<the  eight  mothers."  They  encircle  the 
heavens  and  are  figured  in  many  of  the  magic-circles,  usually  of 
beautiful  aspect  and  with  the  following  characters  : — 

1.  Ldsyd  (T.,  «Geg-mo-ina),  of  white  complexion,  holding  a  mirror 
and  in  a  coquettish  attitude. 

2.  Mdld  C£.,  Preti-ba-ma)y  of  yellow  colour,  holding  a  rosary. 

8.  GUd  (T.,  ^Lu-ma),  of  red  colour,  holding  a  lyre  symbolizing 
music. 

4.  T.,  Oar-ma,  of  green  colour,  in  a  dancing  attitude. 

6.  Puahpa  (T.,  Me-tog-ma),  of  white  colour,  holding  a  flower. 

6.  Dhupa  (T.,  6Dug-^p5f  ma),  of  yellow  colour,  holding  au  iuoense- 
yase. 

7.  Dipa  (T.,  ffNaii-^fsal-ma),  of  red  colour,  holding  a  lamp. 

8.  Oandha  (T.,  Drinih'a-ma),  of  green  colour,  hdlding  a  shell-vaae  of 
perfume. 

V.  GODLINGS  AND  AMOELS. 

These  DU  mmores  are  the  gods  and  lesser  divinities  of  Aryan 
and  Hindu  mythology,  degraded  to  this  low  rank  on  account  of 
their  inclusion  within  the  wheel  of  metempsychosis,  and  from  their 
leading  lives  only  partially  devoted  to  Buddhist  duties.  The 
morality  of  these  gods  is,  generally,  of  a  higher  order  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  mjrthology. 

Collectively  they  are  called  "  The  eight  classes,**  and  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  tutelary-fiends  and  their  generals ;  and  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  are  thus  enumerated' : — 

1.  The  Gods— Skt.,  Deva;  T.,  Lha. 

2.  Serpent-demigods  (mermaids)— itTogrd ;  kLu. 


^  Nof.  127, 187, 188, 180, 191, 192,  228,  224,  228,  227,  228. 
Gf.  UouRNOUr,  i. 
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3.  Oenii — YakaJui:  gNod-sbyin. 

4.  Angels — Oa/ndka/rva;  Dri-za. 

5.  Titans — Aav/ra;  Lha-ma-yin. 

6.  Phcenix — Oa/nuia;  Namk*ah-ldUi. 

7.  Celestial  muAicians — Kinna/ra ;  Mi-'am-c'i. 

8.  TheOreatBeptile8(creeper8),JlfaAora^a;  ITo-'bye-ch'en-po. 
The  Gk)DS  are  the  thirty-three  Vedic  gods,  which  have  already 

been  described  as  regards  their  general  characters/  They  are 
usually  figured,  like  earthly  kings  of  the  **  mild  deity  **  type,  on 
lotus-thrones.  The  chief  gods  are  made  regents  or  protectors  of 
the  quarters;  though  in  the  later  legends  they  have  delegated 
these  duties  to  subordinates,  the  ** kings  of  the  quarters'*;  see 
page  84. 

The  great  Indra  (Jupiter,  T.,  brGya-byin),  on  the  east. 

Yama  (Pluto,  T.,  gSin-rje),  on  thcr  south. 

Varupa  (Uranus,  T.,  Ch'n-'lha'),  on  the  west. 

Kuvera  (Vulcan*,  T.,  gNod-sbyin),  on  the  north.       ^ 
The  remainder  of  the  ten  directions  are  thus  apportioned : — 

S.E.  to  Agni  (Ignis,  the  fire-god ;   T.,  Me-lha),  or  Soma  the 
moon  or  Bacchus. 

S.W.  to  Nririti  (the  goblin ;  T.,  Srin-po). 

N.W.  to  Marut  (the  storm-god;  T.,  rLufi-lha). 

N.E.  to  Isa  (I.,  dbAng-ldan). 

Nadir  to  Ananta  (or  **  mother-earth" ;  T.,  'Og-gis-bdag). 

Zenith  to  Brahmfi  (Ts'aAs-pa^). 
The  first  and  the  last  of  the  above,  namely,  Indra  and  BrShma, 
are  represented  as  attendant  on  Buddha  at  all  critical  periods  of 
his  earthly  life— the  former  with  a  third  and  horizontal  eye  in  the 
forehead,  acting  as  his  umbrella-carrier,  and  the  latter  usually  four- 
handed  and  headed,  carrying  the  vase  of  life-giving  ambrosia.  The 
Br&hmanical  god  Vishtiu  is  called  K'yab-'jug. 

Yama  (T.,  S'in-rje),  the  Hindu  Pluto,  the  judge  of  the  dead 
and  controller  of  metempsychosis,  is  the  most  dreaded  of  these 


*  They  oomprlse  eleren  Rudrmt,  eight  Vuus,  And  twehre  Adltju. 

*  The  god  of  the  Waters,  f onnerly  the  god  off  the  Sky. 

*  Kuyen  or  Vaifr&Ta^a  *'the  renowned**  It  identlfted  by  Genl.  Gunnlnghsm  with 
the  Greek  Hephftestua,  and  the  Homeric  epithet  Periklutos  always  applied  to  Valcaa. 

*  Also  Mennjad  kyi  bdag-po,  or  Master  of  the  UnlTerse. 
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divinities.  He  is  represented  in  the  Wheel  of  Life  as  the  central 
figure  in  hell;  but  he  too  has  to  suffer  torment  in  his  joyless 
realm.  His  special  emblem  is  a  bull;  thus  the  great  tutelary 
demon  Vajra-bhairava,  by  having  vanquished  the  dread  Yama,  is 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  bull  under  the  title  of  Yamantaka 
or  '^  the  conqueror  of  Yama.*' 

The  most  favourite  of  the  godlings  is  the  god  of  wealth, 
Ja/nMuda^  a  form  of  Kuveni  or  Vai^rfivana.  He  is  of  portly  form 
like  his  relative  or  prototype,  the  Hindi!  Ganesa.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  bag  of  jewels,  or  money,  or  grain,  symbolic  of 
riches,  and  in  his  left  an  ichneumon  or  *^  mongoose,"^  which  is  the 
conqueror  of  snakes — the  mythical  guardians  of  treasure. 

The  NZGA  or  Dragon-demigods  are  the  mermen  and  mermaids 
of  the  Hindu  myth  and  the  demons  of  drought.  They  are  of  four 
kinds:  (1)  ceUstialf  guarding  the  mansions  of  the  gods;  (2) 
derialj  causing  winds  to  blow  and  rain  to  fall  for  human  benefit ;  (3) 
earthly f  marking  out  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  streams ;  (4) 
gua/rdiavB  of  hidden  treaaureSf  watching  the  wealth  concealed 
from  mortals. 

Tlie  Ntigas  are  usually  given  the  form  of  snakes,  as  these  inhabit 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  matrix  of  precious  stones  and  metals; 
while  in  their  character  of  rain-producers  they  are  figured  as 
dragons.  From  their  fancied  association  with  treasure  they  are 
often  associated  with  the  god  of  wealth,  VaisrSvana  and  his 
mode  Jambhala.  Indeed,  the  great  NSga  king  Mah&k&la,  the 
^  Dai  Koko  "  of  the  Japanese,  seated  on  his  rice-bales,  like  our 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  his  wool-sack,  and  his  attendant 
rats  as  symbols  of  prosperity,  form  almost  a  fiicsimile  of  the ' ' 
Buddhist  god  Jambhala,  who,  like  his  prototype  Oane^  seems 
of  NSga  origin.  ,  Indeed,  one  of  his  titles  is  **  lord  of  the  water" 
(Jalendra).*  The  N&ga  community,,  like  the  human,  is  divided 
into  kings,  nobles,  and  commoners,  Buddhists  and  non-Buddhists.' 


^  Skt,  Ifakuia;  T.,  Ne-'ule.  HerptiUa  tp,  (  ?  pharaonU).  It  is  figured  vomiting  jewels. 

*  Cf.  also  Bbal's  Catena,  417. 

s  Ttie  Niga  kings  Nanda,  Upananda,  Sagara,  Dritarasa,  and  Anivltaptu  are 
Buddhists  and  tlierefore  exempt  from  attack  by  Garudas.  For  many  particulars 
regarding  Nigas,  cf.  Megki'Sutra,  transl.  by  Prof.  G.  Bbhdall,  J,It,A,3^  1880,  pp.  1 
9tq. ;  Bkal's  CkUenot  60,  etc. ;  ScHimiBB's  trans,  of  Uio  kLu-lmro  dKar^po ;  also  my  list 
of  Naga  kings  and  commoners,  JM.A.3.,  1894. 
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Of  the  remaining  classes,  the  Yaksha  and  Asura  have  abready 
been  desoribed.  The  female  Yaksha — the  Yakshini — are  the 
**  witch-women,"  the  stealer  of  children  of  general  myths.  In 
addition  there  are  also  the  malignant  spirits  and  demons,^  of 
whom  among  the  Bakshas,  the  ahready  mentioned  she-devil  Hftriti, 
*^  the  mother  of  the  27cii^2^CMlemonS|''  is  the  chief.* 

VL  The  Couutry-Gods. 

ft 

The  country-gods  (Yoi-lha),  and  the  country-guardians  (Sruii- 
ma)  are  of  course  all  indigenous,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
given  quasi-Buddhist  characters*  Ruling  over  a  wider  sphere,  they 
occupy  a  higher  rank  than  the  more  truly  local  genii,  the  locality- 
or  foundation-owners — ^the  Z'i-bdag  of  the  Tibetans. 

These  indigenous  gods,  godlings,  and  demons  are  divided  after 
the  Indian  fiEishion,  roughly  into  eight  classes,  namely : — 

1.  Gods  (Lha),  all  male,  white  in  colour,  and  generally  genial. 

2.  Goblins  or  Ghosts  (Tsan),  all  male,  red  in  colour.  These  are 
usually  the  vindictive  ghosts  of  L&mas,  discontented  priests ;  and 
they  are  vindictive.    They  especially  haunt  temples.* 

3.  Devils  (bDud),  all  male,  black  in  colour,  and  most  malignant.^ 
These  are  the  ghosts  of  the  persecutors  of  L&maism,  and  cannot  be 
appeased  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig.* 

4.  Planets  (gZah),  piebald  in  colour  (Kra-bo). 

6.  Bloated  fiends  (dMu),  dark-purple  colour  (smug-po).* 

6.  Cannibal  fiends  (Sirln-po),  raw  flesh-coloured  (sS-za),  and  blood- 
thirsty. 

7.  King-fiends    (rGyal-po),    the    wealth-masters   (dkor-bdag), 

white  (?  always)  in  colour,  the  spirits  of  apotheosized  heroes. 

•z*^ 


1  Hie  maligmuit  ■piiitt  are  also  divided  into : 


FrHtt  (T.,  Yi-dvag). 

Kumhkanda  (Unil-bum). 

IHiOeka,  (8a-ui). 

BU/a  CByun-po). 

Putama  (Atil-po). 

Kainp&lama  (Luf  mil-po). 

UnmUda  (sMyo  6ycd). 

On  HiriU,  cf.p.  99,  and  Eitbl,  BmMk^  p.  02. 

Gf.  Jamgskb,  p.  428. 

The  'Dre  are  especially  rinilent.    Cf .  JaMcnaa,  p.  909  and  484. 

Cf .  also  Jamcrkb,  p.  42S. 

Cf.  also  JaisscBKa,  p.  S84. 

B  B 


Skanda  (T.,  sKyem  6yc<f). 

AptmAra  (/lrjo«W»yrrf). 

CTMyrff  (dribynon). 

/MAtAa  (Srin-po). 

Retail  gmkd  (Nam  gru  hi  ^on). 

iSTaJhiat  gnkA  (Rya  hi  </dun). 

BrdAsMiitdJir«Aaja(Brani-zelii-«rin-po). 
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8.  Mother-ahe-devilB  (Ma-mo),  black  coloured,  the  "  disease  mis- 
tresses" (D&d-bdag).  They  are  sometimes  the  spouBee  or  the 
foregoing  maligoant  demons,  and  cannot  be  very  sharply  de- 
marcated haai  the  other  she-devils. 

The  greatest  of  the  coaatry-gods  and  guardians  have  been  made 
defenders  of  Lfimaism.  They  are  chiefly  the  spirits  of  the  larger 
mountains,  and  deified  ghosts  of  heroes  and  ancestors. 

The  former  are  figured  either  as  fierce  forms  of  VaisrSvana,  the 
god  of  wealth,  butcladin  Tibetan  costume,  and  riding  on  lions,  etc, 
and  carrying  banners  of  victory, 
such,  for  example,  as  monnt  Kan- 
chinjunga,   mount  Langcb'enfta, 
of  western  Tsang,  etc.,  as  in  an- 
nexed figure;  or  tbey  are  figured 
as  fiendesses,  as  for  example,  the 
Tdnrma,  or  aa  mild  nymphe,  as 
the  five  sisters  of  mount  Everest.' 
The  mountain  Kancbinjunga, 
on  the  western  border  of  Titwt. 
is  known  to  most  visitors  to  Dar- 
jiling  and  northern  Bengal.   This 
X3f;b2i-^Kr-C9TX^a'  graceful   mountain,   second    in 

^  ^    I  height'only  to  Everest,  was  for- 

Thb  ru>  Gon  OF  WBitTH.  merly  in  itself  an  object  of  wor- 

ship, as  it  towers  high  above  every 
other  object  in  the  country,  and  ia  the  first  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  and  the  last  to  part  with  the  sun-set.  Kan- 
chvnjwnga*  literally  means  "  the  five  repositories  or  ledges  of  the 
great  snows,"  and  is  physically  descriptive  of  its  five  peaks — the 
name  having  been  giving  by  the  adjoining  TihetAOS  of  Tsang,  who 
also  worshipped  the  mountain.  But  the  Sikhim  saint,  Lha-tsiin 
Ch'enbo,  gave  the  name  a  mythological  meaning,  and  the  mountain 
was  made  to  become  merely  the  habitation  of  the  god  of  that 
name,  and  the  five  "  repositories  "  became  real  store-bouses  of  the 
god's  treasure.  The  peak  which  is  most  conspicuously  gilded  by 
the  rising  sun  is  the  treasury  of  gold;  the  peak  which  remains  in 
cold  grey  shade  is  the  silver  treasury,  and  the  other  peaks  are  the 

■  Tio-riA  mc'cil-li'ia.    Tliny  am  lilghor  In  r»nk  tlioii  Uio  Tiin-mo. 
*  Proper);  KaA-cli'eii-mdtod-IAA. 
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stores  of  gems  and  grain  and  holy  books.  This  idea  of  treasure 
naturally  led  to  the  god  being  physically  represented  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  '*  the  god  of  wealth,**  as  figured  on  the  opposite 
page.  He  is  of  a  red  colour,  clad  in  armour,  and  carries  a  banner  , 
of  victory,  and  is  mounted  on  a  white  lion.  He  is  on  the  whole 
a  good-natured  god,  but  rather  impassive,  and  is  therefore  less 
worshipped  than  the  more  actively  malignant  deities. 

The  four  greatest  deified  mountains  of  Tibet  are  alleged  to  be 
TaA-lha  on  the  north,  Ha-bo-gaiis-bzaft  or  gNod-sbyin-gaA-bza  on 
the  west,  Yar-lha  z*ali-po  on  the  east,  and  sKu-la  kVri  on  the 
south ;  but  mount  Everest,  called  by  the  Tibetans  Lap-c'i-giUi, 
is  not  included  here. 

The  twelve  furies  called  Twnrma  have  already  been  referred 
to  and  figured  in  connection  with  St.  Padma-sambhava's  visit. 
They  are  divided  into  the  three  groups  of  the  four  great  she- 
devils,  the  four  great  injurers,  and  the  four  great  medicine- 
females,^  of  which  the  last  are  relatively  mild,  though  all  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  Ekajati,  a  fiendess  of  the  Indian  Kali 
type,  who  rides  on  the  thunder-clouds. 

The  deified  ghosts  of  heroes  aod  defeated  rivals  are  (nctured 
usually  of  anthropomorphic  form,  and  clad  in  Tibetan  style,  as  for 
example,  ^  The  holy  rDorje  Legs-pa,"  figured  at  page  26,  and 
others  at  page  385.  Though  some  are  pictured  of  monstrous 
aspect,  and  of  the  fiercest-fiend  type  already  described,  as  for 
instance,  Pe-har,*  the  especial  patron  of  the  sorcerers  of  the 
established  church. 

Pe-har  is  a  fiend  of  the  "  king  **  class,  and  seems  to  be  an 
indigenous  deified-hero,  though  European  writers  identify  him  with 
the  somewhat  similarly  named  Indian  god,  Veda  (Chinese  wei-to)^ 
who  is  regularly  invoked  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  *  for  monastic 
supplies  and  as  protector  of  monasteries  ( — Vihar;  hence,  it  is 
believed,  corrupted  into  Pe-har),  and  chief  of  the  army  of  the  four 
goardian  kings  of  the  quarters. 

VIL  Local  Gods  and  Genii.    * 
The  truly  "local  gods"  or  Oenii  locij  the  "  foundation  owners*** 

1  bdud-mo  ch'en-mo  bthi,  gnod-tbyin  ch'en,  etc. ;  tnuui-nio  ch'cn,  etc 

*  8er  his  figure  in  ScBiAoivrwun^B  Attas, 

*  RiifVSAT's  iVbfM  in  FofK<nwKi\  Edeim,  CAt'ii.  BmidK^  Saiut.,  JjiJS,B.,  1882, 
page  67. 

«  (gZM-bd^g). 
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of  the  Tibetans,  are.  located  to  a  particular  fixed  place,  and  seldom 
conceived  of  as  separate  from  their  places. 

In  appearance  they  are  mostly  Galiban-like  sprites,  ill-tem- 
I)ered  and  spiteful,  or  demoniacal,  like  the  temple-door  fiend 
figured  at  page  288;  and,  unlike  the  higher  spirits,  they  have 
no  third  or  '^  heavenly  eye  of  second  sight  or  omniscience." 

The  majority  are  of  the  **  earth  owner*'  class  (sa-Mag), 
occupying  the  soil  and  lakes  like  plebeian  Nfigfis  of  the  Hindus. 
Others  more  malignant,  called  "  gKan,"  infest  certain  trees,  rocks, 
and  springs,  which  reputed  haunts  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
though  they  are  sometimes  daubed  with  red  paint  or  other  offer- 
ing to  propitiate  the  spirit. 

In  every  monastery  and  temple  the  image  of  the  geni/ua  lodj  as 
an  idol  or  fresco,  is  placed  within  the  outer  gateway,  usually  to 
the  right  of  the  door,  and  worshipped  with  wine,  and  occasionally 
with  bloody  sacrifice,  and  it  is  given  a  more  or  less  honorific  name. 
The  local  demon  of  the  red  hill  near  Lh&sa,  sumamed  Potala, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  is  called  gNan-ch'en  Tati. 
The  one  at  Darjiling  is  already  referred  to  at  page  288. 

THE  HOUSE-QOD. 

The  House-god  of  the  Tibetans  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
^<  Kitchen-god "  (Tsan-kiiin)  of  the  Chinese,  who  is  believed  to 
be  of  Taoist  origin,  but  adopted  into  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pan- 
theon' as  a  presiding  divinity  of  the  monastic  diet.  He  also 
has  much  in  common  with  the  Door-god  of  the  Mongols.* 

The  Tibetan  House-god,  as  shown  in  his  figure  at  page  573. 


i  EoKiNs,  Ckin,  Buddh.,  207.  HU  official  birthday  is  tlie  tweuty-fourUi  day  of  the 
sixth  month. 

>  The  Mongol  Door-gods  are  thus  described  by  Qalsang  Okomboyef ,  a  recent  Russo- 
Mongol  writer,  quoted  by  Yule  (Marco  Polo,  i.,  250):  **  Among  the  Buryats  (who  retain 
to  greatest  extent  the  old  custonis  of  the  Mongols),  in  llie  middle  of  the  hut,  and 
place  of  honour  is  the  DmuaffOfhi,  or  *  Chief  Creator  of  Fortune.'  At  the  door  is  tlie 
Jivulffeljif  the  tutelary  of  the  herds  and  young  cattle,  made  of  slieep-skins.  Outside  tlie 
hut  is  Uie  Okatuku/hatu,  a  name  implying  that  the  idol  was  formed  of  a  white  liare-skin, 
the  tutelary  of  the  cliase  and  perhaps  of  war.  All  tliese  liave  been  expelled  by 
Buddhism  except  Dsaiagachi,  who  is  called  Teugri  (=  Heaven),  and  introduced 
among  the  Buddhist  divinities  "  as  a  kind  of  Indra.  Those  placed  at  side  of  door  are 
not  prayed  to,  but  are  offered  a  portion  of  the  food  or  drink  at  meal  times  by  greas- 
ing the  moutlis  of  the  fetishes,  and  sprinkling  some  of  tlic  broth  by  them. 
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is  anthropomorphic,  with  a  piggish  head,  and  flowing  robes.  He 
is  called  ^*  the  inside  god,"^  and  is  2^  genius  loci  of  the  chiss  called 
by  the  Tibetans  **  earth-masters  "  (Sab-dag). 

As  he  is  of  a  roving  disposition,  occupying  diflferent  parts  of 
the  house  at  different  seasons,  his  presence  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  householders ;  for  no  objects  may  invade  or  occupy 
the  place  where  he  has  taken  up  his  position,  nor  may  it  be  swept 
or  in  any  way  disturbed  without  incurring  his  deadly  wrath* 
Thus  it  happens  that  an  unsophisticated  visitor,  on  entering  a 
Tibetan  house  and  seeing  a  vacant  place  near  at  hand,  sets  there 
his  hat,  only,  however,  to  have  it  instimtly  snatched  up  by  his 
host  in  holy  horror,  with  the  hurried  explanation  that  the  god  is 
at  present  occupying  that  spot. 

It  is  some  satisfiMstion,  however,  to  find  that  all  the  house-gods 
of  the  land  regulate  their  movements  in  the  same  definita  and 
known  order.  Thus  in  the  first  and  second  months  he  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  is  then  called  ^  The  Od-thwii  house- 
god.'' 

In  the  third  and  fourth  months  the  god  stands  in  the  doorway 
and  is  called  '*  the  door-god  of  the  horse  and  yak.** 

In  the  fifth  month  he  stands  under  the  eaves,  and  is  called 
"  ya-ngatf-pa." 

In  the  sixth  month  he  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
house. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  he  stands  under  the  eaves. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  months  he  stands  in  the  fire-tripod  or 
grate. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  months  he  stands  at  the  kitchen 
hearth,  where  a  place  is  reserved  for  him.  He  is  then  called 
^  the  kitchen-god.** 

His  movements  thus  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  season,  as  he 
is  outside  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  at  the  fire  in  the  coldest. 

Formerly  his  movements  were  somewhat  different ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  style  he  used  to  circulate  much  more  exten- 
sively and  frequently.* 


1  Nak^ha. 

•  Km  detailed  in  ny  article  on  the  subject  in  JonrMm  A  MtAropoUffiaUIiiftittii€f  London^ 

1894. 
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The  other  precautions  entailed  by  his  presence,  and  the  penal- 
ties for  disturbing  him,  are  these : — 

In  the  first  and  second  months,  when  the  god  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  the  fire-grate  must  not  be  placed  there,  but  removed  to 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and  no  dead  body  must  be  deposited  there. 
While  he  is  at  the  door,  no  bride  or  bridegroom  may  come  or  go, 
nor  any  corpse.  Should,  however,  there  be  no  other  way  of  in- 
gress or  egress,  such  as  by  a  window  or  otherwise,  and  there  be 
urgent  necessity  for  the  passage  of  a  bride,  bridegroom,  or  corpse, 
then  the  images  of  a  horse  and  a  yak  must  be  made  with  wheaten 
flour,  and  on  each  of  them  is  placed  some  skin  and  hair  of  each  of 
the  animals  represented.  Tea  and  beer  are  then  offered  to  the 
god,  who  is  invited  to  sit  on  the  images  thus  provided  for 
him.  The  door  is  then  unhinged  and  carried  outside,  and  the 
bride,  bridegroom,  or  corpse  passes,  and  the  door  is  restored  to  its 
.  place. 

When  he  is  at  the  kitchen  fire,  no  part  of  the  hearth  can  be  re- 
moved or  mended,  and  no  corpse  may  be  placed  there,  nor  must 
any  marriage  then  take  place.  And  should  any  visitor  arrive,  he 
must  be  screened-off  from  the  fireplace  by  a  blanket,  and  a  scrip- 
ture (the  ^^  ch'os-mge-khri ")  read  to  avert  his  wrath. 

When  he  is  in  the  verandah  he  gives  very  little  trouble.  Only 
at  that  time  no  one  may  whitewash  or  repair  the  outside  of  the 
house. 

And  as  a  general  precautionary  measure  once  every  year,  and 
at  extra  times,  whenever  any  suspicion  arises  that  the  god  may 
have  been  slighted  or  is  offended,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Lamas 
to  propitiate  him  by  doing  ^^  The  water  sacrifice  for  the  eight 
injurers." 

VIII.    Personal  Gods  or  "  Familiars." 

These  are  comparable  to  the  dai/mon  or  familiar-spirits  of  the 
Greeks.  But  in. Tibet  the  body  of  each  individual  is  beset  by  a 
number  of  personal  sprites.* 

Each  Tibetan  carries  the  following  familiar  spirits  extra  to  the  two 
Buddhist  angels,  good  and  bad,  which  sit  upon  the  right  and  lefjt 
shoulder  respectively  and  prompt  to  good  deeds  or  to  sins,  namely, 

>  Cf.  my  Ldnutiim  in  Sikkim, 
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the  p\  ma,  z'aii,  da^  or  enemy  (-defeatiDg)  god,  vulgarly  called 
ddb'lha.  This  enemy-god  sits  on  the  right  shoulder  of  every 
Tibetan. 

Worship  of  the  p^o4ka  secures  long  life  and  defence  against 
accident ;  by  worshipping  the  dorUia  enemies  are  overcome. 
Worship  of  the  rML-lka  and  z^aiirika  procures  physical  strength ; 
worship  of  the  yvJIAhd  glory  and  dominion,  and  of  the  ivor^ha 
wealth. 

The  greatest  of  these  gods  is  the  Enemy  (-defeating)  god,  a  sort 
of  Hercules,  who  resembles  in  many  ways  the  war-god  of  the 
Chinese — Kwan-te,  an  apotheosized  hero — though  the  Lamas 
endeavour  to  identify  him  with  the  Buddhist  Mara,  the  god  of 
passion.  As  seen  from  his  figure,  in  the  upper  compartment  of 
the  Wheel  of  Life  at  page  102,  he  is  of  un-Indian  aspect : — 

He  is  of  a  white  colour  clad  in  soldeti  mail  and  flying  on  a  white 
horse  through  the  clouds.  In  his  upfifted  right  hand  he  holds  a  whip 
with  three  knots  and  in  his  left  hand  a  spear  with  a  stream  of  the 
five-coloured  silks.  The  blade  of  the  spear  is  blue,  bordered  by  flam^, 
and  at  its  base  the  two  divine  eyes,  and  below  the  blade  is  a  ring  of  yak- 
hair-bristle.  His  bownsheath  is  of  a  leopard  hide  and  his  quiver  of 
tiger  skin.  A  sword  is  thrust  into  his  waist-belt,  and  from  each 
shoulder  springs  a  lion  and  a  tiger.  The  mirror  of  fore-knowledge  is 
suspended  from  his  neck.  He  is  accompanied  by  a  black  dog,  a  black 
bear,  and  a  man-monkey ;  and  birds  circle  around  his  head. 

Each  class  of  these  local  and  personal  gods  has  its  particular 
season  for  popular  worship,  thus : — 

The  Ear(hrgod9\9Brg%*\  mi-rig-gi  Iha)  are  worshipped  especially  in  the 
spring.  '         . 

The  Aneeeiral  gode  («mra  s'an  ch'ufi-gi  Iha)  are  worshipped  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  three  Upper  gode  (ttod-sum  pahl  Iha)  in  the  autumn;  and 

The  rcyeX  AneeeUfr  ef  the  Tibetan  or  Silchim  king  («ton  mi-ftag-gi  Ihs) 
in  the  winter.  The  first  king  of  Mi-fiag  in  eastern  Tibet  was  a  son  of 
Thi-Sron  Detsan,  and  the  Sikhim  king  is  alleged  to  be  of  the  same 
ancestry. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  subject  to  refer  to  the 
heterodox  duties  of  the  aboriginal  or  Bon-pa  order.  But  it  maybe 
stated  that  this  latter  religion  having  existed  for  centuries  side  by 
side  with  the  more  favoured  L&maism,  it  has  now  come  to  model 
its  deities  generally  on  the  Buddhist  pattern.  A  reference  to  one 
of  the  Bon  gods,  namely,  the  Red-Tiger  devil,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  the  mystic  play. 
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— — _  -  — 

The  Saints. 

The  saints  of  Lfimaism  may  be  divided  into  the  Indian  and  the 
Tibetan,  induaive  of  a  few  Chinese  and  Mongolian.  They  are 
usually  figured  ¥rith  a  halo  around  their  heads,  and  when  attended 
by  disciples  they  are  always  represented  much  larger  in  size  than 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  keeping  with  the  later  fiction  of  re-incarnate 
LSmaSy  they  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  few  scenes  of  their  so- 
called  former  births. 

Of  the  Indian  saints  the  chief  are : — 

I.    TiiK  TsN  GniBv  DisoiPLBS  OF  Buddha. 

The  highest  of  these  is  *^  the  model  pair,"  ^[Iriputra  and  Mahil- 
Maugdalayana,  the  right-  and  left-hand  disciples  of  Buddha,  and 
generally  represented  in  a  standing  posture,  carrying  a  begging- 
bowl  and  alarm-staff,  or  with  the  hands  joined  in  adoration  of 
Sfikya  Muni.^  After  these  the  best  known  are  Maha-kft^yapa,  the 
president  of  the  first  council  and  the  first  <*  patriarch,"  UpSli, 
Subhuti,  and  Buddha's  cousin  and  favourite  attendant,  Ananda. 

II.    The  SncTBEN  STHA  VIRA,  or  CShief  Apostles  or  Missionaries. 
T.,  gNas-brtan  -»  «'  The  Steadfast  Holders  (of  the  Doctrine)." 

These  are  called  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  <Uhe  sixteen 
Bahan  "  (=  Skt.,  Arhat),  or  «  Lohan." 

Several  of  them  lived  after  Buddha's  day;  and  latterly  two  other 
saints  were  added  to  the  list,  namely,  Dharmatrata  and  Hvashang, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  eighteen.  Other  conventional  groups 
of  Arhats  are  the  108,  500,  1,000,  eto.> 

Each  of  these  Sthavi/ra  or  Arhata  is  figured  in  a  fixed  attitude, 
and  each  has  his  distinctive  symbol  or  badge,  like  our  apostles,  as 
Mark  with  a  lion,  Luke  with  a  book,  etc. 

The  descriptive  list  of  these  sixteen  Sihawra  is  briefly' : — 

1.  Angira-ja  (T.,  Yan-lag  'byun),  ''the  limb-born."  Holds  incense 
censer  and  cow- tail  fly-whisk  fan.  He  went  as  missionary  to  the  Te-Se 
mountains  around  Manasrovara  lake  (Jassch.,  i>.,  203),  or  to  mount 
Kail&s  (SoHiEF.,  Lebentb,). 

2.  Ajita    (T.,    Ma-p'am-pa),    "the    unconquered."      Hands   in    the 

1  Cf.  Gsoma's  An.t  48 ;  Raj.  Lai  Mitba's  trans.  Lalita  ViH^  10. 

*  For  descriptions  of  many  of  these  see  T1iianatha*s  mDaadr^ryya^  and  his  if««r.  <^ 
Ind.  Budd.f  trans,  by  Schiefner ;  also  Eitbl's  Handhk,,  and  Pandbb's  Pahtk. 

*  For  their  figures  and  some  details  cf.  Pandbb's  Fanth,  (loc,  eii),  pp.  88  ei  $tq. 
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"  impartial "  attitude.     A  riihi^  or  sage,  of  mount  XJsira  (Noa-se-la).' 
His  statue  is  one  of  the  few  which  is  prepared  singly. 

3.  Vana-vdia  (T.,  Nags-na-gnas),  "  forest-dweller."  Right  hand  in 
sdigs-Me  dsuh  attitude  ;  left  holds  a  oow-tail  fly-whisk.  He  went  to 
*'  Tne  seven-leaves  mountain  "  (Loma-hdun).  According  to  Schief.,  he 
remained  at  ^rftvistl. 

4.  Kdlikq  (T.,  Dus-ldan-rdorje^,  "  timely."  Wears  a  golden  earring 
as  a  badge.     He  went  to  nmraavlpa  (if  Tamluk  in  8.W.  Bengal). 

5.  VajramUra  (T.,  rDo-rje-mo'-bu)  *'  son  of  the  thunderbolt."  Right 
hand  in  sDigs-mdsub  attitude,  ahd  left  carries  fly-whisk.  He  went  to 
Ceylon. 

6.  Bhadra  (T.,  bZaii-po)  ''the  noble.**  Right  hand  in  preaching, 
and  left  in'  meditative  attitude — the  latter  hand  usually  bearing  a 
book.     He  vent  to  Tamunidvlpa. 

7.  Kanakor^xtUa  (T.,  gSer-be'u),  "fpolden  calf.'*  Carries  a  jewelled 
snare.     He  went  to  the  Safiron-peak  m  Kashmir. 

8.  Kanakorhhara-dvaja.  Hands  in  "  impartial "  attitude.  He  went 
to  Apara-QSdh&nya  (Nub-kyi-ba  glaii  spyod-glinV 

9.  Vakula^  carries  an  ichneumon  (NakuU)  hke  the  god  of  riches. 
On  this  account,  Pander  notes  (p.  86)  that  the  Tibetans  probably  knew 
this  saint  as  "Nakula.**  He  went  to  Uttarakuru  (byaii-gi-sgra-mi- 
sftan). 

10.  llahula  (T.,  8Gra-o*an.Ein  [Y  'dain]).  Holds  a  jewelled  crown. 
Pander  believes  that  this  simile  is  probably  suggested  by  interpreting 
the  name  as  " 8gra-rgyan-*dsin,"  or  "holding  a  crown."  He  went  to 
Pri-yan-gu-dvlpa  (-  t  Prayag,  or  Allahabad). 

11.  Otiida-panihaka  (T.,  I^on-p'ran-bstan).  Hands  in  "importiar* 
pose.    He  went  to  Oridrakuta  hUl  in  Magadha.* 

12.  Bha/radvaja  (T.,  Bha-ra-dvardsa-bsod-s&oms-len).  Holds  book  and 
begging-bowL  Went  to  the  eastern  Yideka.  He  is  usually  identified 
with  the  "  Binzuru  "  of  the  Japanese. 

13.  PcmOuAu  (T.,  Lam-bstan).  Hands  in  preaching  attitude  with 
a  book. 

14.  NilgoHna  (T.,  kLu*i-sde).  Holds  a  vase,  and  an  alarm-staff.  He 
went  to  "the  king  of  mountains,*'  TTrumunda  (Noe-yaiis).  This  seems 
to  be  the  Arhat  who  is  known  to  .southern  Buddhists  as  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  dialogues  with  Menander  (Milinda). 

16.  OdpakaCr.,  shed-by ed),  holds  a  book.     Went  to  lit.  Bi-hu. 

l^j^hh^/c^  (T.,  Mi-p'yed)  Holds  "  the  ea\»ya  of  perfection."  He 
went  to  the  Himalayas. 

The  additional  pair  of  saints  who  are  usually  associated  with  the 
above  are : — 

BharmalriiAa  or  Dharmatala  (T.,  dOe-bsfien  dharma).  Holds  a  vase 
and  fly-whisk  and  carries  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  books,  and  he  gaies  at  a 
small  image  of  Buddha  Amitibha.  As  he  is  only  a  lay-devotee  he  has 
long  hair.     He  was  bom  in  Qindhira  and  seems  to  be  the  unde  of 

I  ScHisr.,  LAmA,^  92.  *  Gf.  Ja«ch^  D^  S7S. 
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Yasumitra.    Of  his  seven  works  the  chief  are  the  Udanavarga  (trans- 
lated by  Rockhil]),  and  the  Samyukt&bhidharma  ^astra. 

Mvaihang  corresponds  to  the  Chinese  ''Huo-shang"  or  priest  with  the 
sack/  •  He  is  a  sort  of  lay-patron  or  '*  dispi^nser  of  alms  **  to  the 
disciples;  and  is  represented  as  a  good-natured  person  of  portly 
dimensions,  in  a  sitting  position.  His  attributes  are  a  sack,  a  rosary 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  peach  in  his  left,  while  little  urchins  or  goblins 
play  around  him.  The  name  in  Chinese  is  said  by  Pander  to  be  also 
rendered  "the  dense-smoke  Maitreya  Buddha/'  and  he  isezplained  as  the 
last  incarnation  of  Maitreya  who  is  at  present  enthroned  in  the  Tushita 
heavens.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  all  the  larger  temples  in  China  we  find 
the  colossal  statue  of  this  big-bellied,  laughing  Maitreya  surrounded  by 
the  four  kings  of  the  universe. 

III.  Other  MahAyXna  Saints. 

The  other  Indian  saints  of  the  Mahfiy&na  school  who  are  most 
worshipped  by  the  LSmas  are :  Asvaghosha,  Nfig&rjana  (kLu-grub), 
Arya-deva  (P'ags-pa-lha)^  KumSralai  AsaAga  (Togs-med),  Vasu- 
bandhu  (dByig-gnan),  Dharma-kTrti  (Gh'os-grags)i  Gandra-kirti 
(zla-wa-grags) ;  and  the  more  modem  Santa-rakshita  and  Atisa- 
Dipamkara.     Figures  of  most  of  these  have  already  been  given/ 

IV.  TXNTBIK  Wizard-Pbiests. 

T.'Orub-t'ob  ch'en  or  '<  grub-c'hen  (Skt.,  Siddha  or  MahOtiddha). 

This  degraded  class  of  Indian  Buddhist  priest  (see  figure  on 
page  16)  is  most  popular  vrith  the  Lftmas.  They  are  credited  with 
supernatural  powers,  by  being  in  league  with  the  demons.  They 
are  usually  figured  with  long  untonsured  locks,  and  almost  naked. 

The  chief  of  these  Indian  priests  is  St;  Padma-sambhava,  the 
founder  of  LSmaism.     Others  are 

Savari  (Sa-pa-ri-pa),  Rahulabhadra  or  Baraha  (Sa-ra-ha-pa),  MatsyO-, 
dara  (Lu-i-pa),  Lalita-vajra,  Kfish^carin  or  Kalac&rita  (Nag-po-spyod- 
pa) ;  and  more  modern  Telopa  or  Tila  and  Naro.'  These  latter  two  are 
apparently  named  after  the  Indian  monasteries  of  Tilada  and  Nalanda. 

St.  Padmasambhava  receives  more  active  worship  than  any  of 
the  others.  Indeed,  he  is  deified.  He  is  most  commonly  worshipped 
in  the  form  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  on  page  24.  He  sits 
dressed  as  a  native  of  UdyEna,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right 

1  Of.  Pandbb,  Panth.,  p.  89. 

*  For  additional  details  see  Tabanatha's  ffiMory  (Sohiefcci'a  transl.),  and  PAKDBB'tt 
PatUh^  pp.  47,  etc.    'fliese  flnt  four,  cf.  Julibn's  Uiuen  Ttianff,  ii.,  214. 
>  For  some  details  and  figures  sec  Pandbk,  Pait/A.,  pp.  00,  etc. 
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hand  and  a  skull  of  blood  in  his  left,  and  carrying  in  his  left  arm- 
pit the  trident  of  the  king  of  death.  The  top  of  this  trident 
transfixes  a  freshly  decapitated  human  head,  a  wizened  head, 
and  a  skulL  And  the  saint  is  attended  by  his  two  wives, 
offering  him  libations  of  blood  and  wine  in  skull-bowls,  while 
before  him  are  set  offerings  of  portions  of  human  corpses. 

He  is  given  seven  other  forms,  wild  or  demoniacal,  which  are 
shown  surrounding  him  in  that  picture. 

These,  his  eight  forms,  together  with  their  usual  paraphrase, 
are  here  numerated: — 

I. — Ouru  Pddma  Jungnd,^  *'  Bom  of  a  lotus  "  for  the  happiness  of 

the  three  worlds,  the  central  figure  in  the  plate. 
II.— (Turu  Pddma-9amhhava^  "  Saviour  by  the  religious  doctrine.** 
III. — Ouru  PMma  GyfUpo^  *'Tbe  kins  of  the  three  collections  of 

scriptures  "  (8kt.,  "  Tripitaka  "). 
lY. — Ovru  I)&rj€  M4d^*  ^  The  Vofje  or  diamond  comforter  of  all.** 

Y. — Ouru  Sima  OdrZfT^  *'  The  enlightening  sun  of  darkness.** 
YI.— G^ru  S'akyn  8et\^ge,  "  The  second  ^ikya— the  lion,*'  who  does 

the  work  of  eight  sages. 
YII. — Ouru  Seng-ge  dd  dok^^  The  propagator  of  religion  in  the  six 
worlds — with  "  the  roaring  lion's  voice." 
YIII.— 6?tfrtt  Ld-ihi  Ch'og-Se,*  '<The  conveyer  of  knowledge  to  all 
worlds." 
These  paraphrases  it  will  be  noted  are  mostly  fanciful,  and  not  justi- 
fied by  the  title  itself. 

As  he  is  the  founder  of  Lamaism,  and  of  such  prominence  in  the 
system,  I  give  here  a  sketch  of  his  legendary  history : — 

The  Guru's  so-called  history,  though  largely  interwoven  with 
supernatural  fantasies   is  worth  abstracting,*  not  only  for  the 


>  gnru  padiita  'Ayim  gnoj.    Cf.  Uioaoi,  p.  849,  and  flgurc  p.  662. 

>  Td4hXJ€  grc-lDd. 

*  nyi'Wta  *od  $er. 

*  Sen-^  9gtn9ffrog$, 

*  blo-kUtm  mek'gSrtd  (  or  P  Srid), 

'  Tho  account  hore  given  is  abstracted  from  tlio  following  Tibetan  works,  all  of 
whicli  are  of  the  flcUtions  **  revelation  **  order,  and  often  conflicting,  but  dating,  prob* 
ably,  to  about  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  namely:  Padma-bkah-Van  (or**Tlie 
displayed  Commands  of  the  Lotus-one");  TMan'piff  ^nr-p^rtn  (or  **The  Golden 
llosaryof  DispUyed-letters **) ;  rAaa*-y^-s<ic-la  (or  "The  Five  Classes  of  Displayed- 
letters**),  and  a  Lepclia  version,  entitled  Tatki  Ara,  or  "History  of  the  Glorious 
One,"  written  by  Uie  Sikliim  king  (POytir-mei  Nami-gyal),  who,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  invented  the  so-called  Lepcha  clutracters  by  modifying  the  Tibetan  and  BengAlI 
letters. 
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historical  texture  that  underlies  the  allegorical  figures,  but  also 
for  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  genesis  and  location  of  many  of  the 
demons  of  the  Lamaist  pantheon  and  the  pre-L&maist  religion  of 
Tibet.  The  story  itself  is  somewhat  romantic  and  has  the  widest 
currency  in  Tibet,  where  all  its  sites  are  now  popular  places  of  pil- 
grimage, sacred  to  this  deified  wizard-priest : — 

ThI   LbQINDAIIT   HiSTOBT   of  the   FoUKDBB   of   LlVlISM. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  great  city  of  Jatumati*  in  the  Indian 
continent,  there  dwelt  a  blind  king  named  Indrabodhi,'  who  ruled 
over  the  country  of  Vdyina  or  Urgyan.  The  death  of  his  only  son 
plunges  the  palace  in  deepest  sorrow,  and  this  calamity  is  followed  by 
famine  and  an  exhausted  treasury.  In  their  distress  the  king  and 
people  cry  unto  the  Buddhas  with  many  offerings,  and  their  appeal 
reaching  unto  the  paradise  of  the  great  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light 
— Amitabha — this  divinity  sends,  instantly,  like  a  lightning  flash,  a 
miraculous  incarnation  of  himself  in  the  form  of  a  i*ed  ray  of  light  to 
the  sacred  lake  of  that  country. 

That  same  night  the  king  dreamt  a  dream  of  good  omen.  He 
dreamt  that  a  golden  thunderbolt  had  come  into  his  hand,  and  his 
body  shone  like  the  sun.  In  the  morning  the  royal  priest  Trignadhara' 
reports  that  a  glorious  light  of  the  Bve  rainbow-tints  has  settled  in  the 
lotus-lake  of  Dhanakosha,  and  is  so  dazzling  as  to  illuminate  the  three 
«* unreal"  worlds. 

Then  the  king,  whose  sight  has  been  miraculously  restored,  visits  the 
lake,  and,  embarking  in  a  boat,  proceeds  to  see  the  shining  wonder,  and 
finds  on  the  pure  bosom  of  the  lake  a  lotus-flower  of  matchless  beauty, 
on  whose  petals  sits  a  lovely  boy  of  eight  years  old,  sceptred  and 
shining  like  a  god.  The  king,  falling  on  his  knees,  woi'ships  the 
infant  prodigy,  exclaiming :  '*  Incomparable  boy  f  who  art  thou  t  Who 
is  thy  father  and  what  thy  country  9"  To  which  the  child  made 
answer :  *'  My  Father  /  know  I  I  come  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  the  great  S&kya  Muni,  who  said:  'Twelve  hundred  years  after  me, 
in  the  north-east  of  the  TJrgyan  country,  in  the  pure  Idee  of  Eosha,  a 
person  more  famed  than  myself  will  be  born  from  a  lotus,  and  be  known 
as  Pcultna-tambhavaf  or  "  the  Lotus-born,"  *  and  he  shall  be  the  teacher 
of  my  esoteric  ilfantra-doctrine,  and  shall  deUver  all  beings  from 
misery.' " 

On  this  the  king  and  his  subjects  acknowledge  the  supernatural 

1  wDttB-idam. 

*  Thifl  is  the  form  found  in  the  text,  while  another  MS.  gives  Indrabhuti ;  but  its 
Tibetan  translation  also  given  is  Stpyaft-mMf-'ftyor-Uiafi,  or  "  The  Eyeless  Wealthy  One," 
which  could  give  an  Indian  form  of  Andhara-basuti. 

*  Tri^-na-'dnn, 

*  Also  an  epithet  of  Bralima. 
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nature  of  th«  Lotus-bom  boy,  and  naming  him"  The  lAke-bom  Vajra,"^ 
conduct  him  to  the  poUoe  with  roy&l  honours.  And  from  thenceforth 
the  country  prospered,  and  the  holy  religion  became  Tostly  extended. 
This  event  happened  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  Tibetan  month. 

In  the  palooe  the  wondrous  boy  took  no  pleasure  in  ordinary  pur- 
suits, but  sat  in  Buddha  fashion  musing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in 
the  grove.  To  divert  him  from 
these  habttn  they  Bnd  for  him 
a  bride  in  p'Od-'c'ofi-ma,'  the 
daughter*  of  king  Oandra  Goma- 
shi,  of  Bingolo.*  And  thus  is  he 
kept  in   the  palace  for    five   yean 

longer,  till  a  host  of  gods  appear  * 

and  declare  him  divine,  and  com- 
missioned as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  But  still  the  king  does 
not  permit  him  to  renounce  his 
princely  life  and  become,  as  he 
desired,  an  aseetio.  The  youthful 
Fodmo-aambhava  now  kills  several 
of  the  subjects,  who,  in  their  pre- 
sent or  former  lives,  hod  injured 
Buddhism ;  and  on  this  the  people 
complain  of  his  misdeeds  to  the 
king,  demanding  his  banishment, 
which  sentence  is  duly  carried  out, 

to  the  great  grief  of  tbe  king  and  Tu  Lotvs-mw  Bus. 

the  royal  family. 

The  princely  pilgrim  travels  to  tbe  Shitoni  cemetery  of  tbe  cool 
grove,'  where,  dweUing  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  tx  a  SotSniko*  he 
seeks  communion  with  the  gods  and  demons,  of  whom  he  subjugates 
many.  Thence  he  was  oonducted  by  the  !{HkkinIs  or  witches  of  tbe 
four  classes  to  the  cave  of  Aji^pkla,^  where  he  received  instruction 

>  m  f /o^tjwt  ido-TJi !  Bkt..  BmranAa-tajra. 

*  Skt,,  JUodKUoni  tn""rha  LiKbt-boldcr." 

*  The  Uxt  (IvM  "  w)r«." 

•  Thii  U  probabljp  th«  Slnhapurft  of  Biuea  Til*ng,  wlilch  tdjolned  Ddkjrlns  or 
Udyiiu;  or  it  may  be  SagUa, 

•  bHl-ba  U'aL  Thli  li  uid  to  lie  to  Uie  Bwtot  tndU  uid  la  be  tlie  Bbodo  otOmng- 
kara,  tlie  grnteit  of  the  elfht  great  MgM  or  rig-dtin.  For  a  Uahiylos  S(ktr> 
delivered  here  bjr  Buddha,  are  CaoH*,  An.,  p.  1117- 

'  iSuilaita  U  one  of  tlie  twelve  observance*  of  a  Bhlkahu,  and  convey*  juat  Ideas 
of  tlie  tliree  frcat  phenomena,  Impcrmanencr,  pain,  and  vacuity,  by  leelng  the 
funeral*,  the  grieving  relatlToa,  the  ttench  o(  comipUon.  and  the  flghting  of  tieaata  ol 
ivey  for  tlie  remain*.  Buddlia  In  tlie  Dulva  (Hoca^  B.,  p.  39}  I*  alio  atated  to  have 
followed  the  ascetic  practice  of  a  Siudii'to,  or  tmjuenter  of  cemetrrle*. 

<  bUh.*liyoA,  or  command  -4-  prol«ctor ;  It  may  aUo  be  Sanakritlied  aa  ftdamiUI- 
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in  the  AsvarcUna  €U>ankdraf  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  oountiies 
of  Pa&chft,  etc.,  where  he  received  instruction  in  the  aiis  and  sciences 
direct  from  old  world  sages,  who  miraculously  appeared  to  him  for  this 
purpose. 

€>ther  places  visited  by  him  were  the  cemeteries  of  the  Biddha 
(I  Videha)  country,  where  he  was  called  ''  the  sun's  rays/'  the  cemetery 
of  hDe-eh*en  hrdal  in  Kashmir,  where  he  was  called  '*  the  chief  desire 
sage "  {bh-ldan  taoh'og-Bred),  the  cemetery  of  Lhufi-^iruh'bTtg&gB-pa  in 
Nepal,  subjugating  the  eight  classes  of  Dam-sri  at  Yaksha  fort,  where  he 
was  named  ''  the  roaring  voiced  lion,"  and  to  the  cemetery  of  Lai/ika 
hrUega-pa  in  the  country  of  Zahor,  where  he  was  named  Padma-sambha. 

At  Zahor  (9  Lahore),  the  king's  daughter,  a  peerless  princess  who 
could  find  no  partner  worthy  of  her  beauty  and  intellect,  completely 
surrendered  to  the  Guru — and  this  seems  to  be  the  "  Indian  "  princess- 
wife  named  Mandarawft  Kumftift  Devi,  who  was  his  constant  companion 
throughout  his  Tibetan  travels.  At  Zahor  the  rival  suitors  seize  him 
and  bind  him  to  a  pyre,  but  the  flames  play  harmlessly  round  him,  and 
he  is  seen  within  seated  serenely  on  a  lotus-flower.  Another  miracle 
attributed  to  him  is  thus  related  :  Athirst  one  day  he  seeks  a  wine- 
shop, and,  with  companions,  drinks  deeply,  till,  recollecting  that 
he  has  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  bill,  he  asks  the  merchant  to 
delay  settlement  till  sunset,  to  which  the  merchant  agrees,  and  states 
that  he  and  his  comrades  meanwhile  may  drink  their  fill.  But  the 
Guru  arrests  the  sun's  career,  and  plagues  the  country  with  full  day- 
light for  seven  days.  The  wine-seller,  now  in  despair,  wipes  off  their 
debt,  when  welcome  night  revisits  the  sleepy  world. 

The  leading  details  of  his  defeat  of  the  local  devils  of  Tibet  are 
given  in  the  footnote.^ 


I  When  the  Guru,  after  pasfiing* through  Nepal,  reached  Mal^-ifHl,  the  enemy-god 
{ifpra-lha)  of  Z'an-M'un,  named  Dja-mnn,  tried  to  destroy  him  by  aqueesdng  him 
between  two  mountains,  but  lie  overcame  her  by  his  tnlAt-po^er  of  soaring  in  tlie 
sky.  He  then  received  her  submission  and  her  promise  to  become  a  guardian  of 
L&maism  under  the  religious  name  of  tD<mJ€  Oyu-hut^-ma, 

i^ia-<2M-<«.— When  the  Quru  reached  giVaifi-<'a»-mli'ar'fu^,  the  white  i&endess  of  that 
place  showered  thunderbolts  upon  him,  without,  however,  harming  him.  The  Guru 
retaliated  by  melting  her  snow-dwelling  into  a  lake ;  and  tlie  discomfited  fury  fled 
into  the  lake  Tan-dpal-fH<hdpal,  which  the  Guru  then  caused  to  boil.  But  though 
her  flesh  boiled  off  her  bones,  still  she  did  not  emerge ;  so  the  Guru  threw  in  liis 
thunderbolt,  piercing  her  right  eye.  Then  came  she  forth  and  offered  up  to  him  her 
life-essence,  and  was  thereon  named  Oana-dinr-^-tMd-rDihxfi-BTffan'geig'nui,  or  **  The 
Snow-white,  Fleshless,  One-eyed  Ogress  of  the  Vajra." 

Tke  twelve  Td»-ma  FnrU*.— Then  the  Guru  marched  onward,  and  reached  U-tfug-hre' 
nuhsnar,  where  the  twelve  Yutan^ma  (see  figure,  page  27)  furies  hurled  thunderbolts  at 
him,  and  tried  to  crush  him  between  mountains;  but  the  Guru  evaded  them  by 
flying  into  the  sky,  and  with  his  "  pointing-finger  "  charmed  their  thunderbolts  into 
cinders.  And  by  his  pointing-finger  he  cast  the  hills  and  mountains  upon  their  snowy 
dwellings.  Thereupon  the  twelve  bjfaa-mo,  with  all  their  retinue  thwarted  and  sub- 
dued, offered  him  their  life-essence,  and  so  were  brought  under  his  control. 

Z>ciin-c*aa-i'/>oi'-/^«.— Then  the  Guru,  pushing  onward,  reached  the  fort  of  r^y«^d^«- 
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TheTibetan  and  other  non-Indian  canonized  saints  may  generally 
be  recognized  by  their  nn-Indian  style  of  dress,  and  even  when 
they  are  bare-headed  and  clad  in  the  orthodox  Buddhist  robes 
they  always  wear  an  inner  garment  extra  to  the  Indian  fashion. 

The  various  Tibetan  saints,  excluding  the  apotheosized  heroes 
already  referred  to,  are  held  in  different  estimation  by  the 
different  sects,  each  of  whom  holds  its  own  particular  sectarian 

aAa»*-n^llOl^  where  he  was  opposed  by  dGe-btXM  rDo-iye-teffS'pa  (see  figure,  p.  26) 
with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  followers,  who  all  were  subjected  and  the  leader 
appointed  a  guardian  (b«r«ii^-iiM»)  of  the  Limaist  doctrine. 

Yar-lkortkam'po.'^Tiwa  the  Ghiru,  going  forward,  reached  Slam-po-Zva,  where  the 
demon  Var'Uka-tham'po  transformed  himself  into  a  huge  mountain-like  white  yak, 
whose  breath  belched  forth  like  great  douds,  and  whose  grunting  sounded  like  thunder. 
Du-yug  gatliered  at  his  nose,  and  he  rained  Uiunderbolts  and  hail.  Then  the  Ouni 
caught  the  demon's  nose  by  **  the  Iron-hook  gesture,**  bound  his  neck  by  **  the  rope 
gesture,*'  bound  his  feet  by  "the  fetter-gesture**;  and  the  ynk,  maddened  by  the 
super-added  ^  bell-gesture,"  transformed  himself  into  a  young  boy  dressed  in  white 
silk,  who  offered  up  to  the  Guru  his  llfe-eeaenoe ;  and  so  this  adrersary  was  sub* 
Jected. 

Ta*i*'lha  iHU  great  gi9aa.— Then  the  Guru  proceeded  to  Phya-tkan'ta  pass,  where 
the  demon  ^iVaa-«4'm-(*afi-fAa  transformed  himself  into  a  great  white  snake,  with  his 
head  in  the  country  of  Oru-gn^  and  his  tall  In  gYtr-mt^^han  country,  drained  by  the 
Mongolian  river  Sok-Gh*u,  and  thus  seeming  like  a  chain  of  mountains  he  tried  to  bar 
the  Guru*s  progress.  Rut  the  Guru  threw  the  lin-gyi  over  the  snake.  Then  ttio 
Tafi*-lha,  in  fury,  rained  thunderbolts,  which  tlie  Guru  turned  to  fishes,  frogs,  and 
snakes,  which  fled  to  a  neighbouring  lake.  Then  the  Guru  melted  his  snowy 
dwelling,  and  the  god,  transforming  himself  Into  a  young  boy  dressed  in  white  silk, 
with  a  turquoise  diadem,  offered  up  his  life-essence,  together  with  that  of  all  his 
retinue,  and  so  he  was  subjected. 

The  /f^'wra^.— Then  the  Guru,  proceeding  onwards,  arriyed  at  the  northern  Phan* 
yul-thang,  where  the  three  Injurers — slVii^/o-siiiaii  of  the  north,  srts^-saMiii-ior 
gfioa-nM,  and  sTtii^iiMia-ito^— sent  hurricanes  to  bar  the  Guru's  progress.  On  which 
the  Guru  circled  "  the  wheel  of  fire  "  with  Us  pointing-finger,  and  thus  arrested  the  wind, 
and  melted  the  snowy  mountains  like  butler  before  a  red  hot  iron.  Then  the  three 
giV(Ml-s6jrtiiv  being  discomfited,  offered  up  their  life-essence  and  so  were  subjected. 

Tht  Black  Z)«n^.— Then  the  Guru,  going  onward,  reached  gSam-gyUtkmg^mtkom* 
gtang-agrotn^  where  he  opened  the  magic  circle  or  Mantfalaot  the  PItc  Families  (of  the 
Buddhas)  for  seven  days,  after  which  all  the  commanders  of  the  host  of  bDud^Denl 
offered  their  life-essence  and  so  were  subjected. 

7'A«-«-mii.'->Then  the  Gura  went  to  the  country  of  g£a-«o-rlaii-c*^-Ma,  where  he 
brought  all  the  7%€*v*raa  demons  under  subjection. 

Tki  Afi-na-yta  Dtvilt, — ^When  the  Guru  was  sitting  in  tlie  cave  of  Stmgt-hrof^pKnp^ 
the  demon  ir(B^«ins-gyaA-s^iif-siry«8-«A»^,  desiring  to  destroy  lilm,  came  Into  his 
presence  In  the  form  of  an  old  woman  with  a  turquoise  cap,  and  rested  her  head  on 
the  Guru*s  lap  and  extended  her  feet  towards  O^yv-mo-eAaa  and  her  hands  towards 
the  white  snowy  mountain  Ti-$i.  Tlien  many  Uiousands  of  Mi-ma-yim  surrounded 
tlio  Guru  menacingly ;  but  he  caused  the  Five  Pierce  Demons  to  appear,  and  so  he 
subjected  the  Jfi-mo-yta. 

Ma-mOf  He. — ^Then  he  subjected  all  the  Ma-mo  and  hJiemo  of  Ck^M-bthrt  and  Eka'tat, 
and  going  to  AV-aia,  in  the  province  of  Tmng,  he  subjected  all  the  sifa»-Mo.    And  going 
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founder  to  be  pre-eminent.  Thus  the  established  church  gives 
the  chief  place  to  Tsoti-K%-pa  and  the  chief  pupils  of  Atisii ;  the 
Kar-gy  u  sect  to  Mila-ras-pa,  the  Sa-kya-pa  to  Sa-kya  Pandita,  and 
so  on.  And  each  sub-sect  has  canonized  its  own  particular  chief. 
The  innumerable  LSLmas  who  now  pose  as  re^incamations  of 
deceased  Lfimas,  also  receive  homage  as  saints,  and  on  their  decease 
have  their  images  duly  installed  and  worshipped.    Some  saints  aie 

to  the  oouDtry  of  ffori  he  subjected  all  the  Dam-^ri.  And  going  to  Romg^wag-fm^-fo 
he  subjected  all  the  Srin»po.  And  going  to  central  Tibet  (dbCTs)  towards  the  country 
of  the  lake  MoMmrova  (mal-dro),  he  subjected  all  the  yOjfds  of  tlie  mal-di-o  lake, 
who  offered  him  seven  Uiousand  golden  coins.  And  going  to  Oyu-'diii^'jfkiiff-mo,  he 
subjected  all  tlie  Pho-r^ytid.  And  going  to  Dutuf-inBUiig-hni^marf  lie  subjected  all 
the  smell  eating  Ihtn  (f  Oandkarva),  And  going  to  QaM-pa-dCu-uiy,  he  subjected 
all  the  dOt'^Htn.  And  going  to  ^jf«-flNa-ni^i:Aaf-,  he  subjected  all  the  eight  classes 
of  Lhormin,  And  going  to  the  snowy  mountain  2V-n\  he  subjected  all  the  twenty- 
eight  Nakak&tnu,  And  going  to  Lha-TgoArgantt  he  subjected  the  eight  planets.  And 
going  to  Bm-U-^hs,  he  subjected  all  the  *dr€  of  the  peaks,  the  country,  and  the 
dwelling-sitee,  all  of  whom  offered  him  every  sort  of  worldly  wealth.  And  going  to 
gJjhboTf  he  subjected  all  the  nine  IDan-ma-npun,  Then  he  was  met  by  (?ails-i9«-,^b-wo 
at  Pho-ma-ffaiui,  where  he  brought  him  under  subjection.  Then  haying  gone  to 
rTac-lka-ffoita,  he  subjected  the  rTVe-smaa.  And  going  to  sTW-Zkh^,  he  subjected  all 
the  hTmn.  Then  having  gone  to  Zul-p'td-rkjfaik'jfi'uui'bH-t^Ml,  he  remained  for  one 
month,  during  which  he  subjugated  gaoArbolud  and  three  Dam^tri, 

And  having  concealed  many  scriptures  as  revelations,  he  caused  each  of  these 
fiends  to  guard  one  apiece.  Witli  this  he  completed  the  subjection  of  the  host  of 
malignant  devils  of  Tibet. 

Then  the  Guru  proceeded  to  Lh&sa,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and  then  went 
towards  BTod-lun,  At  tliat  time  m^ak'hdag'Vffjfai'jio  sent  his  minister,  Lka'-hzaik* 
klu-dpalf  with  a  letter  and  three  golden  Pata^  silken  clothes,  horses,  and  divers  good 
presents,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  cavalry.  These  met  him  at  BTod-lnH-gskoH-pa, 
where  tlie  minister  offered  the  presents  to  the  Guru.  At  that  time  all  were  atliirat,  but 
no  water  or  tea  was  at  hand,  so  the  Guru  touched  the  rock  of  BTod-lH^-ggkoH-pa, 
whence  water  sprung  welling  out;  which  he  told  Uie  minister  to  draw  in  a  vessel. 
Hence  that  place  is  called  to  this  day  g^OH'pai'lka-ck'u  or  **  The  water  of  the  God's 
vessel." 

From  Hao-fMHTi  the  Guru  went  to  Zuik'k'ar,  where  he  met  King  ml^ah-Mag- 
rgyal-po,  who  received  him  with  honour  and  welcome.  Now  the  Guru,  remembering 
his  own  supernatural  origin  and  Uie  king's  carnal  birth,  expected  the  king  to  salute 
him,  so  remained  standing.  But  the  king  thought,  "  I  am  the  king  of  the  black- 
headed  men  of  Tibet,  so  the  Guru  must  first  salute  me."  Wliile  the  two  were 
possessed  by  these  thoughts,  the  Guru  related  how  through  the  force  of  prayers  done 
at  Bjfa-rui^K'a'tkar  stiipa  in  Nepal  (see  p.  816)  in  former  births,  they  two  have 
come  here  together.  The  Guru  then  extended  his  right  hand  to  salute  the  king,  but 
fire  darted  forth  from  his  finger-tips,  and  catching  the  dress  of  the  king,  set  it  on  fire. 
And  at  the  same  time  a  great  thunder  was  heard  in  the  sky,  followed  by  an  earthquske. 
Then  the  king  and  all  his  ministers  in  terror  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Guru. 

Tlien  the  Guru  spoke,  saying,  **  As  a  penance  for  not  having  promptly  saluted  me, 
erect  five  stone  stupas."  These  the  king  immediately  erected,  and  they  were  named 
^HA-m*kar-vaek*od'rteHt  and  exist  up  till  the  present  day. 
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entirely  of  local  repute,  aod  the  ghoste  of  zavay  deceased  iJlmae 
are  worshipped  in  the  belief  that  they  have  beoome  maligaaat 
spirits  who  wreak  their  wrath  oa  their  former  associates  and 
pupils. 

Amongst  the  earlier  Tibetans  who  are  generally  accorded  the 
position  of  saints  are  king  Sroft  Tsan  Gampo,  his  two  wives 
and  minister  Ton'tni,  who  were  associated  with  the  introduction 
of   Buddhism  to  Tibet,  king  Thi-8roft  Detsan,  who  patronized 
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the  founding  of  I^maism,  the  earlier  translators  of  the  scripturef, 
and  especially  those  associated  with  St.  Atifa. 

One  of  the  popular  saints  is  the  famous  engineer,  T'aft-toA 
rOyal-po,  whose  image  or  picture  is  oflen  found  in  LSmaist 
temples.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  a.d., 
and  is  celebrated  for  having  bailt  eigbt  iron-chain  susitensiou' 
bridges  over  the  great  river  of  central  Tibet,  the  Yam  Tsali^po ; 
and  several  of  these  bridges  still  survive.* 

'  AfUr  Puidar, 

*  IU>||iird)ng  hti  Image  In  the  cathedrmi  of  Lhlaa,  the  ucristan  reUtril  tlie  f ollowliig 
legend  to  Sant:  Tan-toft  feared  Uw  natvntt  of  Uiis  world  very  murh,  having 
Inhabited  It  In  IbnneT  existences.  Accordingly  be  contrlred  to  remain  sixty  year*  in 
hli  mnlher'a  womb.  There  he  sat  In  profound  meditation,  concentrating  hia  mind 
moit  ejimeatly  On  the  well-being  of  all  living  creatona.  At  the  end  of  lixty  yean 
he  b««aii  to  realiie  that,  while  meditating  for  Uw  good  of  others,  he  wu  neglKUng 
the  rather  prolonged  aullertngg  of  hil  mother.  80  he  forthwitii  quitted  tlie  womb, 
and  mine  Into  tiie  world  already  provided  with  grey  hair,  and  slraigfitway  oont- 
menced  {irwtchbtg. 
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Certain  titles  have  come  to  be  restricted  to  particular  saints. 
Thus  "  (His)  Precious  Reverence  "  (Je-rin-po-c'e)  is  St.  TsoA  K'a-pa, 
**  (His)  Reverence  "  (Je-tsun)  is  St.  Mila-raspa, "  (His)  Holy  ReveT' 
ence  "  (Je-tsnn  dam-pa)  is  T&ran&tha, "  The  Teacher  "  (sLob-dpon) 
is  St.  Padraa-sambhaTa,  and  the  Sakya  I^mn  is  **  (His)  High- 


Mxsnc  MoHoaBAM, 

(Hua-o'o-nn-dui.) 
8m  p.  142,  t-B.  6, 
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SACRED    SYMBOLS    AND    GHARHB. 

|OSr  religions  of  the  present  day  teem  with  eymbolism, 
wbich  IB  woven  so  closely  into  the  texture  of  the 
creeds  that  it  is  costoinary  to  excuse  it«  presence  by 
alleging  that  it  is  itnpoatible  to  convey  to  the  people 
spiritual  truths  except  in  material  forms.  Yet  we  have  only  to 
look  nt  Mahammadaniem,  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
and  still  actively  advancing,  to  see  that  it  appeak  successfully  to 
the  most  aneducated  and  fanatical  people,  although  it  is  prac- 
tically devoid  of  symbolism,  and  its  sanctuary  is  a  severely  empty 
building,  wholly  unadorned  with  images  or  pictures.  Peqile, 
however,  who  are  endowed  with  artistic  sense,  tend  to  clothe  their 
religion  with  Symbolism. 

c  G  2 
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The  symbols  proper,  extra  to  the  symbolic  representations  of 
the  deities  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapter,  are  conventional 
signs  or  diagrams,  or  pictures  of  animals,  mythological  or  other- 
wise, or  of  plants  and  inanimate  objects ;  and  in  Tibet  they  are 
very  widely  met  with.  They  are  painted  or  carved  on  houses  and 
furniture,  and  emblazoned  on  boxes  and  embroidery,  and  on 
personal  ornaments,  trinkets,  charms,  etc. 

The  extremely  rich  symbolism  found  in  LSmaism  is  largely  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  origin.  Its  emblems  are  mainly  of  a  conven- 
tional Hindu  kind,  more  or  less  modified  to  adapt  them  to  their 
Buddhist  setting.  Others  are  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  a  few 
only  are  of  Tibetan  origin.  These  latter  are  mostly  of  a  very 
crude  kind,  like  the  rAuaea  common  in  mediaeval  England  for  the 
use  of  the  illiterate. 

In  this  place,  also,  we  can  most  conveniently  glance  at  the 
mystic  value  of  numbers ;  the  ^^  magic-circle  ^  offering  in  effigy 
of  the  universe,  etc.,  which  enters  into  the  daily  worship  of  every 
LUma;  and  the  charms  against  sickness  and  accidents,  ill-luck, 
etc.,  and  the  printed  charms  for  luck  which  form  the  *^  prayer- 
flags,"  and  the  tufts  of  rags  affixed  to  trees,  bridges,  etc. 

The  Lotus. — Most  of  the  sacred  emblems,  as  well  as  the  images 
of  divinities,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  figured  upon  a  lotus-flower. 
This  expresses  the  Hindu  idea  of  super-human  origin.  The  lotus 
uix)n  the  lake  seems  to  spring  from  the  body  of  the  waters  without 
contact  with  the  sordid  earth,  and,  no  matter  how  muddy  the 
water  may  be,  the  lotus  preserves  its  own  purity.undefiled. 

The  various  kinds  of  lotuses  figured  at  page  339  are  given 
special  uses.  The  red  lotus  is  common  to  most  deities  and  divine 
symbols ;  the  white  lotus  is  special  to  Avalokita ;  the  blue  one  to 
Tarft ;  and  when  a  demon  is  figured  upon  a  lotus  the  latter  is  a 
pinkish  variety  of  the  white  form,  with  the  petals  much  notched 
or  divided. 

The  Three  Gems  (Trirratna^)^  symbolic  of  the  Trinity  : 
Buddha,  his  Word,  and  \he  Church.  These  are  usually  figured 
(as  in  No.  2  on  next  page)  as  three  large  egg-shaped  gems,  with 
the  narrow  ends  directed  downwards,  and  the  central  member  is 
placed  sliglitly  above  the  other  two,  so  as  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
group,  which  is  usually  surrounded  by  flames. 

>  Tib.,  dKon-mch*og-g8iim,  or  ''The  rai'est  ones." 
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The  Svastika^'  kx  ^  fly-foot  crom,'*  is  a  cross  with  the  free  end 
of  each  ann  bent  at  right  angles  to  tlie  limbs.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffbsed  of  archaic  symbols,  having  been  foond  at 
Troy   by  Schliemann,   and    among 
ancient  Teutonic  nations  as  the  emblem 
of  Thor.    In  Buddhism,  the  ends  of 
the  arms  are  always  bent  in  the  re- 
spectful attitude,  that  is,  towards  the 
left;  for  the  Lamas,  while  regarding 


n 


the  symbol  as  one  of  good  augury,  Stastiia. 

also  consider  it    to   typify  the  con-  h.^^!!^b^^^ 

tinnoos    moving,   or    ^  the    ceaseless 

becoming,**  which  is  commonly  called  Life.  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
believed  it  to  be  a  monogram  formed  from  the  Asoka  characters 
for  the  auspicious  words  8u  +  Afiij  or  *'that  which  is  good.*** 
It  was  especially  associated  with  the  divinity  of  Fire,  as  represent- 
ing the  two  cross  pieces  of  wood'  which  by  friction  produce  fire. 
The  Jains,  who  seem  to  be  an  Indian  offshoot  of  Buddhism,* 
appropriate  it  for  the  seventh  of  their  mythical  saints.*  The 
heterodox  Tibetans,  the  Bon,  in  adopting  it  have  turned  the 
ends  in  the  reverse  direction* 

The  Seven  Gems.*  These  are  the  attributes  of  the  universal 
monarch,^  such  as  prince  Siddharta  was  to  have  been  had  he  not 
become  a  Buddha.  They  are  very  frequently  figured  on  the  base 
of  his  throne,  and  are : — 

1.  The  Wheel.*  The  victorious  wheel  of  a  thousand  spokes*  It 
also  represents  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  the  Law.  It  is 
figured  in  the  early  Sanchi  Tope.* 

2.  The  JeweL^*  The  mother  of  all  gems,  a  wish-procuring  gem 
(Cintama^i). 

t  Tnn-dniA.  Chiiwci,'nh«'  rmng,  ot  "The  tenthoasuidebu»ct«r";  cf.  also  Imdimm 
AmHfmeay,  ix^9i^  €lc^  ISS^  etc^uid  uumetom  ttimnuicm  in  Dumovtu,  «p.  e^  Sl-SS. 

1 8u,  meatOag  '«s«xl"  <«  "excellent **  (in  Greek,  e«),  and  AtH  m  the  third  peiton 
•infolar  pieMnt  indintiv«  of  the  Terb  jf«,  "to  be,"  and  JTc  ie  sa  afastnot  tuttx. 

•  Skt^  Armmi.  «  Rut  tee  jAOon*i  woita. 

•  If  amelj,  the  Jinn  A^^Mrrl«. 

•  Skt^  Sapis-rmtmm,  T,  Rin-ch*en  sna-bdnn ;  cf .  HAnor's  J/«ji,  pi  ISO,  and  Ala- 
jueran't  Wkttl  ^ftke  Imm^  p.  81.  • 

V   Ossl ■« Wf  ten  nl|^8» 

•  8kt^  CbJbn;  T^  'iTorWo. 

'  FxnocffKnr,  Trte  amd  Srrp,  ITort.,  pL  xxix^  Fif .  S. 
!•  Skt.,  JUht*;  T^  Aorim. 
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a.  The  jeffel  of  a  Wife.*     "  The  Jasper-girl "  who  fiuis  her  lord 
to  sleep,  and  atteads  him  with  the  constancy  of  a  slave. 

4.  The  gem  of  a  Minister,^  who  regulates  the  buBinees  of  the 
empire. 

5.  The  (white)  Elephant.*    The  earth-ehaking  beast,  who  as  a 
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symbol  of  universal  sovereignty  the  Buddhist  kings  of  Burma  and 
Siam  borrowed  from  Indian  Buddhism.  XL  seems  to  be  Indra's 
elephant  Airavata.* 

6.  The  Horse.'  It  seems  to  symbolize  the  horse-cliariot  of  the 
sun,  implying  a  realm  o%er  which  the  sun  never  sets,  as  well  as 
the  celestial  Pegaaua-iie«A^  which  carries  itA  rider  wherever  the 
latter  wishes,^ 

7.  The  gem  of  a  General,*  who  conquers  all  enemies. 

■  Stt^  Stri;  T.,  TlKn-mo. 

■  SU.,  (?)  Oirii  or  MaMjaaa  ;  T.,  bLon-po. 
>  Skt,  Hati  ;  T.,  gta*^. 

*  TUm  elepluHitis  frequently  reprawuted  >■&  minlkture  broiueoriuuiientorlloweT- 
■tand  on  the  Limftiat  kltar.  Hr.  Baber  record!  (A.  O.  Soe.  Sappl.,  paper,  p.  K)  ft 
cobwul  elephant  vith  alx  tuaki,  caat  In  ailvery-bronie,  in  western  &au-cli'uan.  It  la 
of  artUtic  merit,  and  carries  on  Iti  back.  In  place  of  a  howdah,  a  lottu-Aowor,  in 
which  U  enthrcmed  an  admirable  image  of  Buddha. 

*  SkL,  Aim  ;  T.,  tTai-wuHog. 

*  Afwin  or  Uchchalhorava*. 

T  Compare  with  the  divine  hoise  named  **  UIght  of  a  Cloud,"  fnHn  the  tblrty^hree 
lieaveiu,  wltich  delivered  the  mercbanta  from  the  island  of  Riksbaals.-^ee  Hiuih 

*  WO...  KAalri  or  .Sara-pod';  T.,  d  Vaj-d/^. 
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And  to  these  the  Lftmas  add  an  eighth,  namely,  the  VaBe,'  for 
storing  all  the  hidden  riches  of  the  three  regions  of  life. 

The  Seven  (Royal)  Badges.' 

1.  The  precious  House  (palace). 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


>f 


>t 


»t 


t» 


»y 


>f 


royal  Robes 
Boots  (embroidered). 
Elephant's  tusk. 
Queen's  earring. 
King's  earring. 
Jewel. 


(Kan-san 

(Gbs 

(Lham 

(Tjifi-ch'en  ch'em 

(Tsunmo  na-ja 

(Gyalpo  na-ja 

(Norbu 


Rinpoch'e) 


The  above  list  seems  somewhat  confused  with  ^^  The  seven  world- 


Ths  Srtbn  Woiu«i>-nAVi8HiNa  Gbms. 

ravishing  Gems  "  here  figured.' 

The  Seven  Personal  Gems.^ 

1.  The  Sword-jewel — confers  invincibOity. 

2.  The  Snake  (NdgayfiKm  jewel.  It  is  ten  miles  long  by  five  broad; 
water  cannot  wet  it,  nor  the  wind  shake  it;  it  warms  in  the  cold 
weather  and  cools  in  the  hot ;  and  shines  brighter  than  the  moon. 

3.  The  Palace-jewel. 

4.  The  Garden-jewel. 
0.  The  Robes. 

6.  The  Bed- jewel. 

7.  The  Shoe-jewel.  Gonveys  the  wearer  one  hundred  miles  without 
fatigue  and  across  water  without  wetting  the  feet. 


>  Bum'parUr;  Skt.,  Kalofo, 

*  Oyal-to'an  tna  bdun. 

*  *Jig8-yon8-g3ri  rin-po-ch'e,  namely,  hSet^n^  conch-ilicll  curd,  king's  earring,  queen's 
earring,  Jewelled  tiara,  three-eyed  gem,  and  the  oight^limbed  coral.  Another  enumer^ 
ation  gives  Padmaraga,  indranila,  baidurya,  marga'),  Tajra,  pearl,  and  coral. 

^  Ne-wai  rin-poch'e  sna  bdun.  ^ 
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A  •dection  of  four  of  tbew,  with  the  arddition  of  tha  lojal 
umbrella,  is  termed  "  The  five  Bojal  InngDia,"  >  namelj : — 


-  3.  UmbrelbL 
S.  Sword — emblematie  ct  fowtr  of  life  utd  death 
4.  Gow-Uil  njr-whiak  with  jowalled  handle. 
fi.  Futi-ooloored  embroidered  ehoc^ 

The  Eiqht  Qlohiods  Emblehb.* 
llieae  anspiciotu  symbols  are  figured  in  Buddha's  footprint^* 
and  on  innnmemble  articles,  lay  and  clericaL 


Tm  EioMT  Ouwrov* 


t  a.  CuOMx't  Alt.,  f.  7»;  jAMKBu'a  l>i'cl..  (k  4St. 
'  Skt,  AMm  mmtgmU  ;  T,  bkn^al  itap-br^yML 

'  yud  to  be  irmbok  of  Dm  ViU-ngi.    HomoOM^  L.L.,  p.  ISS;  »ko  J^AjS^B^  Mt. 
".Vai'/ndfjMXa/yoM" 


THE  BIQBT   GLORIOUS  EMBLEMS. 


Bet. 

Tl». 

1.  ThoOoldeiiFiBh' 

vmXkjw. 

gMT-Bk 

Umbndl*"')                  

chktn 

& 

8.  Conch-BheU  Tnimpet-ol  Victory        ... 
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The  Eioer  Gloeious  Ofperikos.* 

1.  "iiirror. — The  Ught-holdittg  goddess-form  offered  a  lookutR-glon 

to  Buddbft  BbogavKt   when  be  wu  turning  the   wheel   of   religioD, 


The  Eiobt  Olobiovb  Owwwa\ruM. 
and  he  bleosed  it  and  rendered  it  boly.     (Compere  with  the  minor  in 
tlie  Shinto  relisioD  of  Japan.) 
2.  The  inteatuuJ  concretion  {^t-Aom  or  gi-'van  found  in  the  entrails 

>  Tho  credukiu  Linui  of  north-caateni  Tibet  credltrd  Ur,  Rockblll  with  having 
captured  Uie  golden  Ash  in  the  Tmu  lake.  "Wlien  I  came  back  fram  Tocu-nM 
to  Sbang,  the  Klittipo  (abbot),  t,  Tibetan,  Mkcd  roe  where  I  pnqMMed  going ;  '  To 
Lob-nor,'  I  replied,  not  vlihing  to  dlicuaa  m;  plana.  '  I  auppoaed  that  waa  your 
intention,'  be  rejoined ;  *you  bara  caught  our  boraa  and  ftab  o(  gold  In  tha  Toau-nor, 
and  now  you  want  to  get  tha  frog  o[  gold  of  the  Lob-nor,  But  It  will  be  uaeleaa 
to  try ;  there  la  In  the  whole  world  but  the  Faiichen  Blnpoche,  of  Taahl-Ibunpo,  wbn  la 
able  to  catch  It"  ("A  Journey  In  Hongolla  andTlbet,"  TU  Utag.  Jovr%.,  Hay,  18M, 
p.  ITS).    The  Japaneae  uae  a  wooden  flab  ai  a  gong. 

■  In  8mc1i1  Tope.  Pknaim.,  Tnt  and  Strp.  WvrAif,  pl.  xnv..  Fig.  %. 

■  Alan  the  aymbol  of  the  tenth  Jlna  (atWa}  ot  tlM  Jiiat.  Otmipere  with 
"  Buddha'a  entialla,"  aee  nurobet  S  of  next  Utt,  alio  on  thia  pagi-. 

*  bkrai'a-rdMM  brgj«d.  Tliean,  togetlier  with  tJio  forrgoing,  may  br  comparrd 
with  the  jVamtoaa  or  Saiaaidki,  or  nine  licaaures  of  KuTPia,  the  god  of  ridiee. 
namely,  Fadma,  Mahapadma,  Makara,  Kacchapa,  Kokunda.  Nanda,  Nlla,  Xharwa. 
And  theae  are  related  to  the  ao-cailed  Mga  kinga,  **  the  nine  Nanda*  "  of  Magadha. 
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of  certain  animals  and  on  the  neck  of  an  elephant.    The  land-guard- 
ing elephant  offered  this  to  Buddha,  and  he  blessed  it. 

3.  Curds  (£0). — ^The  fanner's  daughter  (legs-skyes-ma)  offered  Buddha 
curdled  milk,  and  he  blessed  it. 

4.  Darwa  grass. — Mangalam,  the  grass-seller,  offered  Buddha  davwa 
grass,  which  he  blessed. 

5.  The  Bilwa  fruit  (^gle  marmelos). — Brahma  offered  him  hUica^ 
which  he  blessed  as  the  best  of  fruits. 

6.  Ck)noh-shell. — Indra  offered  him  a  white  conch-shell,  and  he 
blessed  it.  , 

7.  Li-khri. — ^The  Brahman  "  King-star,"  offered  him  Li-khri,  and  he 
blessed  it  as  the  ovei'powering  knowledge. 

8.  The  white  turnip. — Ya  jranani,  '*  the  Secret  Lord,'*  offered  him  a 
white  turnip  (yan-dkar),  which  he  blessed  as  the  demon-defeating 
tuniip. 

Thi  Fiyb  Sxnbugus  Quautiis.^ 

These  are  figured  at  page  297.  They  seem  to  be  a  Buddhist 
adaptation  of  the  Hindu  ^' eight  enjoyments*'  {Aahtabhoga)^ 
namely,  a  grand  house,  a  bed,  fine  clothes,  jewels,  wives,  flowers, 
perfumes,  areca-nut  and  betel.  They  are  offered  on  the  altars  and 
are: — 

1.  Pleasing  form  (i?t«pa).      4.  Luscious  eatables  (iVatu>eto). 

2.  Sound  (Sapta).  5.  Pleasing-touch  and  feelings  {/^parsa). 
8.  Perfumes  (Gandhe), 

Distinctly  Chinese  in  origin  are  the  Trigrams  and  the  following 
symbolic  animals. 

The  Trigrams  are  especially  used  in  astrology,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on 


that  subject.  They  are 
based  upon  the  very 
ancient  Chinese  theory  of 
the  Yin-Yang  or  "the 
great  extreme "  ("  Tai- 
Ky"  *),  where  two  parallel 
lines,  in  a  ^circle  divided 
spirally  into  two  equal 
tadpole-like  segments, 
represent,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  the  two  First  Causes  and 
great  principles,  or  contrary  influences  (Yin+YaTig);    such   as 


It  I  llCvoii<'KVii 


S  YNBOl/S 
lb)  MoRjris 

Tbiqhamb. 


CO  HOftJAD 


1  Ski.,  Kdmaguna,  T.,  'dod-yoAs. 

s  DuMOUTiBH,  Lea  StfrnMeM^  eto.,  Annamittt* 
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light  and  dsrkneBB,  good  and  evil,  nwle  and  famale,  heat  and 
oold,  movement  and  repoee,  and  bo  on. 

The  ciraolar  diagram^  is  divided  by  the  L&mas,  like  the 
Japaneae,  into  three  s^^enta  (as  in  the 
annexed  figure  a)  {  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tails  are  given  the  direction  of 
the  orthodox  fly-foot  croea,  for  it  too, 
according  to  the  TJm»«,  gignifies  ceaseless 
change  or  "  becoming." 

The  LoHOEvmr-trigram  or  hexagram, 
in  both  its  oblong  and  circular  forms 
(6g.  h  and  c),  is  a  modification  of  the 
Oiinese  symbol  for  longevity  called  Tho* 

The  LSmas  have  also  inccwporated  the 
fonr  greateat  amongst  the  Chinese  sym- 
boUc  animals,  to  wit^  the  Tortoise,  the 
Ph<Bnix,  Dragon,  and  Horse-dragon,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  Tiger,  and  the  Bata. 

The  Tobtoise  symbolizes  the  universe 
to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Hindiis.  Its 
dome-shaped  back  represents  the  Vault 
of  the  sky,  it«  belly  the  earth,  which 
moves  upon  the  waters ;  and  its  bbulous 
longevity  leads  to  its  being  considered 
imperishable. 

TheDraqoh  '  seems  to  perpetuate  the 
tradition  of  [nrimnval  flying  saurians  of 
geologic  times,  now  known  only  through 
their  fossilized  remains.  The  L&mas  and 
Chinese  Buddhists  have  assimilated  them 
with  the  mythical  serpents  (N&ga)  of  Indian  myth. 

The  Hobse-draooh  figures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  promi- 
nently in  the  prayer-Bags  of  Tibet,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  Phcbmix  (or  ^Qam4a").    This  mythical  " sky-soarer " ' 
is  the  great  enemy  of  the  dragons,  and  has  been  assimilated  to 


TwauM  IB  Chuuh. 


>  Called  iflyui-'k'j^l,  probkbl;  ■  comiption  ol  the  CliinrM  nam*. 


B  call  it  Coa-pliu'MV  (DttitotmBm,  p.  4t). 
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the  Indian  Oa/ru4af  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Nagas.    And  anyone 

who  has,  like  myself,  seen  the  bird  popularly  called   Chvru^ 

(namely  the  Adjutant  or  Stork)  devouring  snakes,'  must  realize 

why  the  Indians  fixed  upon  such  a  homely  simile  to  represent 

their  myth.     It   seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  Thunder-bird 

of  the  North  American   Indians*     In  a  more  mystic  sense  the 

L&mas,  like  the  Chinese,  believe  it  to  symbolize  the  entire  world ; 

its  head  is  the  heaven,  its  eyes  the  sun,  its  back  the  crescent 

moon,  its  wings  the  wind,  its  feet  the  earth,  its  tail  the  trees  and 

plants.^ 

The  Tiger  is  a  deity  of  the  pre-LSmaist  religion  -of  Tibet ; 

and  the  ^  Red-Tiger,"  as  already  noted,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

prototype  of  the  favourite  LSmaist  demon  (Tftm-din).    The  tiger  is 

displayed  on  all  the  Tibetan  prayer-flags  in  contest  with  the 

dragon,'  and  the  five  tigers  (see  figure,  page  519)  are  conspicuous 

in  the  Chinese  symbolism  prevalent  in  Annam.' 

The  group  is  mystically  reputed  to  symbolize  the  five  elements :  the 
central  yellow  tiger  is  the  earth,  the  upper  right  blue  one  is  wood, 
the  lower  right  red  one  is  fire  (also  the  south),  the  upper  left  black 
one  is  water  (also  the  north),  and  the  lower  left  is  metal  (also  the 
west). 

The  Bats,  five  in  number,  have  come  by  a  confusion  of  homo- 
nyms to  symbolize  the  five  good  Fortunes,* 
namely,  Luck,  Wealth,  Long  life,  Health, 
and  Peace.  They  are  embroidered  on 
dresses  of  high  Lamas,  sorcerers,  maskers, 
etc.« 

Astroloey  also  uses  many  other  symbols, 

TtaS  PiVB  Bats  OF  POBTDNB.  .n  t_  i_  jsl 

as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
The  symbolism  of  colours   is  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
images  and  incidentally  elsewhere* 

Stkbouo  Words  used  as  Numbralb  in  CflROKOGBAMs. 

In  chronograms  and  astronomical  and  other  works,  symbolic 
names  are  often  used  instead  of  numerals.    The  rationale  of  the 


1  Cf.  iUbo  DuxouTiBO,  |i.  48.  *  Ngu  Ho,  sec  figure,  p.  413. 

>  DoMOirriMB,  p.  66.  *  Ghiiiem)  XyH  i^kH*u*c;  cf.  DuMouTimi,  p.  51. 

'  Seo  also  tlieir  fonn  on  pogo  4. 
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ase  of  such  names  is  generally  obvious;  thus  the  individual's  bodj, 
the  moon,  the  (one-horned)  rhinoceros,  express  unity  from  their 
singleness.  The  hand,  the  eye,  wings,  twins,  denote  a  pair.  And 
many  of  the  others  are  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus. 
The  following  are  some  additional  illustrations^ : — 

3  =  the  world — i,e.f  the  three  Buddhist   worlds  of  Kftma-    ROpa, 

Arupa. 
»  quality — ue.^  the  three  Gfuna. 
a  fire— evidently  from  its  triangular  tongue. 
mt  top — ^probably  from  the  Chinese  ideograph  of  a  hill. 

4  a  a  lake  or  sea — i,e.^  the  idea  of  fluid  requiring  to  be  hemmed  in  on 

all  four  sides. 

5  a  the  senses — ^the  five  senses. 

a  an  element — ^the  five  elements, 
—an  aggregate— the  five  Skandha, 

7  »  a  sage— the  seven  ^Uahi, 

8  oi  a  snake — ^the  eight  great  Nftgas. 

9  a  a  treasure — the  nine  treasures  of  Kuvera  and  the  Nandas. 
1 0  a  points — the  ten  points  or  directions. 

12  a  the  sun — ^with  its  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
24  »  Jina  or  victor — the  twenty-four  Jina  and  Tirthaiikara. 
82  a  tooth — ^the  human  set  of  thirty-two  teeth. 
0  a  sky — ^the  "  empty  "  space. 

The  ^  Manpala  "  or  Maqic  Girglk-offerino  op  the  Universe. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  history  how  the  great  emperor  of  A^oka 
thrice  presented  India  to  the  Buddhist  church,  and  thrice  redeemed 
it  with  his  treasure.  But  it  seems  to  be  little,  ifat  all,  known  that 
the  L&mas  systematically  ape  A^oka  in  this  particular  gift ;  and 
they  are  much  more  magnificently  generous  than  he.  For  every 
day,  in  every  temple  in  Lilmadom,  the  Lamas  offer  to  the  Buddhas 
(as  well  as  to  the  saints  and  demons)  not  only  the  whole  of  India, 
but  the  whole  universe  of  Jambudvip  and  the  three  other  fabulous 
continents  of  Hindu  cosmogony,  together  with  all  the  heavens  and 
their  inhabitants  and  treasures.  And  although  this  offering  is 
made  in  effigy,  it  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Lamaism,  no  less 
effective  than  Anoka's  real  gifts,  upon  which  it  seems  to  be  based. 

The  mode  of  making  this  microcosmic  offering  of  the  universe 
in  effigy  is  as  follows ;  but  to  fully  understand  the  rite,  reference 


>  Taken  moetly  from  Csoma's  Oramwutr,  pp.  150,  H  teq. 
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should  be  made  to  the  illustrsted  description  of  the  Baddhist 
universe,  already  given  at  page  79. 

MODE  OF  OFFEBING  THE  MANDALA. 

Having  wiped  the  tray  with  the  right  arm  or  sleeve,  the  Lfima 
takes  a  handful  of  rice  in  either  hand,  and  sprinkles  some  on  the 
tray  to  lay  the  golden  foundation  of  the  universe.  Then  he  sets 
down  the  large  ring  (see  figure,  p.  296),  which  is  the  iron  girdle  of 
tlie  universe.  Then  in  the  middle  is  set  down  a  dole  of  rice  as 
mount  Mem  (Olympus),  the  axis  of  the  system  of  worlds.  Then 
in  the  order  given  in  the  attached  diagram  are  set  down  a  few 
grains  of  rice  representing  each  of  the  thirty-eight  component 
portions  of  the  universe,  each  of  which  is  named  at  the  time  of 
depositing  its  representative  rice.  The  ritual  for  all  sects  of  Lfimas 
during  this  ceremony  is  practically  the  same.  I  here  append  the 
text  as  used  by  the  Kar-gyu  sect. 

During  this  ceremony  it  is  specially  insisted  on  that  the  per- 
former must  mentally  conceive  that  he  is  actually  bestowing  all 
this  wealth  of  continents,  gods,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  his  Lfimaist  deities, 
who  themselves  are  quite  outside  the  system  of  the  universe. 

The  words  employed  during  the  offering  of  the  Man^ala  are  the 
following,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  brackets 
correspond  to  those  in  the  diagram  and  indicate  the  several 
points,  in  the  magic  circle  where  the  doles  of  rice  are  deposited 
during  this  celebration  or  service. 

"  Ow  /  Vajra  hhummi  ah  HUm  / " 

*'  On  the  entirely  dear  foundation  of  solid  gold  is  Om  /  bqjra-rekhe- 
ah  Hum. 

''  In  the  centre  of  the  iron  wall  is  Bikn  and  Ri-rab  (Meru),  the  king 
of  Mountains  (1). 

'<  On  the  east  is  LUs-yag«-po  (2), 

«<  On  the  south  'Jam-bu-glih  (3), 

<*  On  the  west  Ba-laA-^yod  (4),  and 

*'  On  the  north  Gra-mi-#iian  (5). 

**  On  either  side  of  the  eastern  continent  are  LUs  (6)  and  Lus- 
Vag*  (7). 

<'  On  either  side  of  the  southern  continent  are  rNa-yab  (8)  and 
rKa-yab-gz'an  (9). 

<<  On  either  side  of  the  western  continent  are  Yonten  (10)  and 
Lam-mch'og-'gra  (11). 
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"  And  on  either  side  of  the  northern  continent  are  sGra-mi-Biian 
(12)  and  BGra-mi-8fian-gyi>mda  (13). 

"  There  are  mountains  of  jewels  (14),  wish^granting  trees  (16),  wish- 
granting  cows  (16),  unploughed  crops  (17),  the  precious  wheel  (18),  the 
precious  Norhu  jewel  (19),  the  precious  queen  (20),  the  precious  minister 
(21),  the  precious  elephant  (22),  the  precious  horse  (23),  the  precious 
b.ittle-chief  (24),  the  vase  of  the  great  treasure  (25),  the  goddesses 
fgeg-parma  (26),  'Fren-wa-ma  (27),  gLu-ma  (28),  Gar-ma  (29),  Me-tog-ma 
(30),  bDug-spos-ma  (31),  sNah-gsal-ma  (32),Dri-ch'al-ma  (33),  the  sun(34), 
moon  (35),  jewelled  umbrella  (36),  the  ensign  of  victory  (37),  which  is 
entirely  victorious  itom  all  directions,  and  in  the  middle  are  the  gods 
(38),  the  most  accomplished  and  wealthy  of  the  beings  I 

<*  I  offer  you  all  these  constituent  parts  of  the  universe  in  their  en- 
tirety, O  1  noble,  kind,  and  holy  Lama  I  O I  tutelary  gods  of  the  magic- 
circle,  and  all  the  hosts  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  ! 

*<  I  beg  you  all  to  receive  these  offerings  fpr  tb^  bene^t  of  the  animal 
beings  1 

'<  1  offer  you  O  J  Buddhas !  the  four  continents  and  mount  Meru 
adorned  with  the  sun  and  moon  on  a  foundation  of  incense  and  flowers. 
Let  all  the\animal  beings  enjoy  happiness  1 

**  I  ofier  you  O  1  assembly  of  all  the  accomplished  supreme  beings  of 
the  outside,  inside,  and  hidden  regions,  the  entire  wealth  and  body  of 
all  these  ideal*  "fcgiona  I  beg  you  all  to  give  us  the  best  of  all  real 
gifts,  and  also  thi^  real  gift  of  rDsogs-pa-ch'en-po  (the  m3rstic  insight 
sought  by  the  Stifi-ma) ! 

**  I  offer  up  this  fresh  magic-circle,  through  the  virtue  of  which  let 
no  injury  beset  the  path  'of  purity,  but  let  us  have  the  grace  of  the 
Jinns  of  the  three  times,  and  let  us,  the  innumerable  animal  beings,  be 
delivered  from  this  illusive  world  1 

*'  I  offer  up  salutations,  offerings,  confessions  of  sins,  and  repent- 
ance. What  virtue  has  been  accumulated  by  myself  and  others,  let  it 
go  to  the  attainment  of  our  great  end.  Idam-rtUna  matufala  l-amnir- 
1/aiieydmi  ! 

''  I  humbly  prostrate  m3r8elf  three  times  to  all  who  are  worthy  of 
worship,  with  my  whole  heart  and  body."    Let  glory  come !  ^ 

But  the  commonest  use  of  sacred  symbols  is  as  talismans  to  ward 
off  the  evils  of  thoHe  malignant  planets  and  demons  who  cause 
disease  and  disaster,  as  well  as  for  inflicting  harm  on  one's  enemy. 
The  symbols  here  are  used  in  a  mystical  and  magic  sense  as  spells 
and  as  fetishes,  and  usually  consist  of  formulas  in  corrupt  and 
often  unintelligible  Sanskrit,  extracted  from  the  MahEyana  and 
TS.ntrik  scriptures,  and  called  dhdraTii^  as  they  are  believed  to 
^^hold"  divine  powers,  and  are  also  used  as  incantations.     Shorter 

1  For  details  of  the  rest  of  tliiB  service,  sec  my  Ldmaiam  in  Sikhim,  p.  106. 
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forms  of  these,  consisting  often  of  a  single  letter,,  are  also 
used  as  representing  the  essence  or  **  germ  "  of  these  spells  or 
rruintraSf  and  hence  named  vija.  And  the  mystic  diagram  in 
which  thej  are  often  arranged  is  named  Ycmtraj  as  in  Hindu 
Tantrism.' 

The  forms  of  these  talismans  and  amulets  are  innumerable. 
The  majority  are  luck-compelling,  but  different  diseases,  accidents 
and  misfortune  have  each  their  special  kinds. 

The  eating  of  the  paper  on  which  a  charm  has  been  written  is 
an  ordinary  way  of  curing  disease,  as  indeed  it  had  been  in  Europe 
till  not  so  many  centuries  ago,  for  the  mystic  1^  heading  our 
prescriptions  is  generally  admitted  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
symbol  of  Saturn,  whom  it  invoked,  and  the  paper  on  which  the 
Sjrmbol  and  several  other  mystic  signs  were  inscribed  constituted 
the  medicine,  and  was  itself  actually  eaten  by  the  patient.  The 
spells  which  the  Lftmas  use  in  this  way  as  medicine  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  print,  and  are  called  **  the  edible  letters  **  {zoryig). 
A  still  more  mystical  way  of  applying  these  remedies  is  by  the 

washings  of  the  reflection  of  the 
writing  in  a  mirror,  a  practice 
not  without  its  parallels  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.'  Thus  to 
cure  the  evil  eye  as  shown  by 
symptoms  of  mind-wandering  and 
dementia  condition — called 
•*byad-'gror' — it  is  ordered  as 
follows:  Write  with  Chinese  ink 
on  a  piece  of  wood  the  particular 
letters  and  smear  the  writing  over 
with  myrobalams  and  saffron  as 
varnish,  and  every  twenty-nine 
days  reflect  this  insoribed  wood  in  a  mirror,  and  during  reflection 
wash  the  face  of  the  mirror  with  beer,  and  collect  a  cupful  of 
such  beer  and  drink  it  in  nine  sips. 

1  MomBB  WiLUAin*!  Hinimim^  187. 

s  ''In  Ounhia,''  writot  the  ooloiiiAl  tiurgeon  In  his  report  for  1800  (quoted  in  JValHre) 
**  the  treatment  relied  npon  for  cure,  and  much  practieed  In  the  country,  it  to  call 
in  a  man  who  la  auppoeed  to  be  a  *  doctor/  who,  after  looking  at  the  patient,  lits 
down  at  hia  bedside  and  writes  in  Arabic  characters  on  a  wooden  slate  a  long  rig- 
marole, generally  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  JTerwi.  The  sUte  is  then  washed, 
and  the  dirty  infusion  is  drunk  by  the  patient.** 

D  D 
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But  most  of  the  channs  are  worn  on  the  person  as  amnlets. 
Every  individual  always  wears  around  the  neok  one  or  more  of 
these  amulets,  which  are  folded  up  into  little  cloth-covered  packets, 
bound  with  coloured  threads  in  a  geometrical  pattern.  Others 
are  kept  in  small  metallic  cases  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  set  with 
turquoise  stones  as  amulets,  and  called  *<  (To-u."  These  amulets 
are  listened  to  the  girdle  or  sash,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  worn 
as  lockets,'  and  with  each  are  put  relics  of  holy  men — a  few 
threads  or  fragments  of  cast-off  robes  of  saints  or  idols,  peacock 
feathers,  sacred  Ku^a  grass,  and  occasionally  images  and  holy  pills* 
Other  large  charms  are  affixed  overhead  in  the  house  or  tent  to 
ward  off  lightning,  hail,  etc.,  and  for  cattle  special  charms  are 
chanted,  or  sometimes  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  stalls,  etc.* 

Most  of  these  charms  against  accident,  disease,  and  ill-fortune 
are  in  the  form  figured  on  the  opposite  page,  which  is  called 
"  The  Assembly  of  all  the  L&mas'  Hearts,"  as  it  is  believed  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  most  powerful  in  the  L&maist 
spells. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  of  spells  surrounded 
by  flames,  amid  which  in  the  four  comers  are  the  symbols  of  the 
Buddhist  trinity  symbolized  as  three  gems,  a  lotus-flower,  a  thun- 
der-bolt sceptre,  and  a  flaming  dagger  with  a  va/ra-hilt.  In  the 
interior  is  an  eight-petalled  lotus-flower,  each  petal  of  which  bears 
mystic  syllables,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  circular  space 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  is  placed  the  especial  mystic 
charm,  prepared  as  presently  described,  and  varying  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  charm  is  wanted.  The  outer  spells  are : — 

In  the  OutmoH  Circle, — Quard  the  Body,  Mind,  and  Speech  of  this 
obarm-holder  !  KaJchya  rdkhya  Icwruyt  wOhd !  Angtadyatha  I  Om 
muni  nvuni  mahamuniye  ivdhd.  (Here  follows  '*  The  Buddhist  creed  " 
already  given ;  followed  by  the  Dhyftni  Buddhas : — )  Vairooana  Om 
vajra  AJahobhya  IfUm,  Maina'tambhava  Bri,  Bargudhara  ifrt,  Amoga- 
mddha  Ah  I 

In  Second  Circle. — Om  1  Nama  Samanta  Buddhanam,  Numa 
Samanta  Dharmanam,  nama  Samant  i  Saihghanam.  Om  Sititahatrai. 
Om  Yimala,  Om  Shadkara,  Om  Brahyarigar  Vajra  ustsikhataa 
krawarti  sarvayana  manta  mUla  varma  hana  dhanamhi.     Namkil- 

1  Figured  on  pago  571.    The  kidney-ahaped  ones  are  called  Oa-u  k§-Ti'Wta. 
•  Cf .  also  GaoMA  and  W.  E.  Gabti,  J,AJSLB.t  iz.,  904.    See  flKuree  of  tome  of  these 
charms  at  pages  668, 671,  and  672. 
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anibl  makriajraiu  keni  ohatktomtamtata  Barban  rKtsin  ritsin  dakhinda 
bhinda  Uirt  tsirt  giri  giri  mada  inada  IiQm  httm  phat  phab. 

In  Third  OireU. — Quard  the'Body,  Hind,  and  Speech  of  this  charm- 
holder  1  MatnanUcyarakAyalcuruffimOha.  (Here  follows  the  letten  of 
the  alphabet: — )  Aug,  a,  1,  i,  I,  u,  a,  ri,  ri,  li.  If,  e,  ai,  o.  au,  ang,  a,  k, 
kh,  g,  gfa,  A,  ts,  tab,  ds,  ditl,  &,  ta,  th,  d,  dh,  n,  p,  pb,  b,  bb,  m,  j,  r,  I, 
V,  f,  sh,  B,  b,  am  t 

In  Fourth  Oird».—Hilm,  ffflm,  etc. 

In  Fi/A  Cirae.—Sri,  tiri,  ete. 


InaixikCir^.-Ofnl  A!  HUmt  Ilril  Ount /  DmI  ^W*ml/ 
SarvaMdKipala  HCm  I    A  I 

The  special  charm,  which  oocapiea  Ihe  centre  of  the  diagnm, 
varies  acoording  to  the  object  for  which  the  charm  is  required.     It 
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consists  of  a  monogram  or  mystic  letter  (Sanskrit,  vija^  or  seed), 
which  represents  the  germ  of  a  spell  or  mantra.  This  letter  is 
often  in  the  old  Indian  character  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  a.d.,  and  is  inscribed  in  cabalistic  fashion  with  special 
materials  as  prescribed  in  the  manual  on  the  subject. 

As  most  of  these  specific  charms  are  of  the  nature  of  sympa* 
thetic  magic,  and  evidently  derived  from  very  ancient  Indian 
sources,  probably  dating  back  to  Vedic  times  when  the  ritual 
consisted  largely  of  sympathetic  magio,^  I  give  here  a  few  ex- 
amples :  * — 

Thus  to  make  the 

GharTTi  against  Bulleta  and  WeapoTia, — ^The  directions  are  as 

these:   With  the  blood  of  a  wounded  man  draw  the  annexed 

monogram  (D  g)  and  insert  in  the  vacant  space  in  the  centre 

of  the  aforesaid  print  of  '^The  Assembly  of  the  Hearts  of  the 

L&mas."    The  -sheet  should  then  be  folded  and  wrapped  in  a  piece 

of  red  silk,  and  tie  up  with  a  piece  of  string  and  wear  around  the 

neck  or  an  unexposed  part  of  your  breast  immediately  next  the  skin, 

and  never  remove  it. 

Charm  far  Clavring  Anvmala  (i.e.,  tigers,  cats,  bears,  etc.). — 
On  a  miniature  knife  write  with  a  mixture  of  myrobalans  and 

musk-water  the  monogram  (?  ZAH)  and  tie  up,  etc.    (Here  the 

knife  seems  to  represent  the  animal's  claw.) 

For  DoTneatic  Broils. — ^Write  the  monogram  (?  RE)  and  insert 
in  print  and  fold  up  and  bind  with  a  thread  made  of  the  mixed 
hairs  of  a  dog,  goat,  sheep,  and  enclose  in  a  mouse-skin,  and  tie, 
etc.     (This  seems  to  represent  union  of  domestic  elements.) 

For  Kitchen  Cooking  Smdla  offensive  to  the  House-Oods, — 
With  the  blood  of  a  hybrid  bull-calf  write  the  monogram  GAU 
(  s  cow),  and  insert  it  in  the  print,  and  fold  up  in  a  piece  of  hedge- 
hog-skin. (C!ompare  with  the  western  Aryan  myth  of  the  Greek 
hearth-god  Vulcan,  whose  mother  Hera  as  lo  is  represented  as  a 
cow.) 

For  Cholera  (or  "  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  "  ). — With 


>  Cf.  Bbboaiqnb's  La  religion  Hdiqui;  also  Fbazbb. 

<  For  a  fuller  account,  with  illuBtraUons,  see  my  article  in  Jour,  Antkrcp,  Instituie, 
l^Ul. 
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the  dung  of  a  black  horse  and  black  sulphur  and  musk-water  write 
the  monogram  (7  ZA),  and  insert  in  the  print,  and  fold  up  in  a  piece 
of  snake-skin,  and  wear,  etc.  (Here  the  dung  seems  to  represent 
the  purging,  the  horse  the  galloping  course,  the  black  colour  the 
deadly  character,  and  the  snake  the  virulence  of  the  disease.) 

Chirm  against  Plagues. 

This  charm,  figured  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  consists  of  a 
monster  figure  of  the  Oaru(jUi,  the  king  of  birds,  with  a  snake  in 
its  mouth,  and  each  of  its  outstretched  plumes  bears  a  text,  and 
it  also  contains  the  ^  Buddhist  creed/'    The  inscription  runs : — 

Om  /    Bhrum  tatrirhad  namkhan^amram. 

Oni  f    hiiokhnUmiU  hala  tWlM  / 

Om  /    bitakhriUmilihalayd  tkachig  / 

Guai*d  the  holder  (t.6.,  the  wearer)  of  this  from  all  the  host  of  diseasesy 
of  evil  spirits  and  injuries,  including  contagious  diseases,  sore-throat, 
cough,  rheumatism,  the  black  "  rgju-ghgyel,"  brum-bu,  and  all  kinds 
of  plague  of  the  body,  speech,  and  mind  I  [Here  follows  the  Buddhist 
creed.]  HahaUe  hahiuse  hUm  tod,  l^ru  sum  hUm  9od,  Sukatptka 
hUffi  9od,  Sail  harur  hOm  tod.  Ktdarakhyi  hum  9od.  MerunUhuntse 
hum  0od.  M<ihakuruna  guru  iriga  gurunam  nagashara  ramram  duldul 
%\agaUiiapho  naga  ehunglinga  shag  thumamnyogt  909, 

Guard  the  holder. 

Om  /  ihamUharati  tadunU  dtwaramghaye  tvdhd  ! 

Another  charm  for  disease  is  given  at  page  62,  where  the 
fierce  demon  Tam-din,  clad  in  human  and  animal  skins,  bears  on 
his  front  a  disc  with  concentric  circles  of  spells. 

SOORPIOlf-CnARll  AGAINST  INJURY  IIY  DbMONS. 

This  charm,  figured  at  page  474,  is  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion, 
whose  mouth,  tipped  by  flames,  forms  the  apex  of  the  picture. 
On  its  shoulder  are  seated  the  especial  demons  to  be  protected 
against.    The  inscription  runs : — 

Ayama  durur  oathana  thamaya. 

Ham /  Om/  Af  HUffi !  ArUignifiiig/ 

Namo  Bhagavdti  Hun^  /  BUm  /  I%ii  / 

A  guard  against  all  the  injuries  of  **  rgyalpo,**  "  drimo  "  ^a  malignant 
demon  specially  injuring  women),  "  6tmn  "  (or  red  demons),  "  sa-dag  " 
(or  eaHh-demons),  iblu  (or  nOga),  including  "  ghan  "  (a  plague-caitfing 
subordinate  of  the  ndga). 
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Agiiogt  injury  by  these  [weeerve  I 

And  the  figures  are  hemmed  in  by  the  mystic  syllablee:  Jmi! 
//dm .'  Hum  }  Bam  !  m .' 

The  hage  Tibetan  mastiSa  are  let  loose  at  night  as  vatch-doge, 
and  roaming  about  in  a  ferocious  state  are  a  oonstant  source  of 
alarm  to  travellers,  mbst  of  whom  therefore  carry  the  following 
charm  against  dog-bite.  It  oonsists  of  a  picture  of  a  dog  fettered 
and  mnzxled  by  a  chain,  terminated  by  the  mystic  and  all-power- 
ful thunderbolt-sceptre ;  dnd  it  cont^ns  the  following  inscribed 
Sanskrit  mantras  and  statements:  '*The  mouth  of  the  bine 
dog  is  bound  beforehundl     OmriU-wri-ti  aviakaj    Omritwn-fi 


Charm  lOAmar  Dou-Brra. 

awdha ! "    And  this  is  repeats  along  the  body  of  the  dog, 
ul  lowed  by : — 

Om  Yt^ra  ghana  hara  kukuralta  $al  ml  nan  marya  tmvgt  tmiufi 
Imhurataa  IchatJtamtta  h  taa  le  mun  mun  jar  Mr  rgwg  kha  Via  ma  ehhu 
ehhingh^AAang  maraya  rakhhya  rakkhya  !     (It  is)  fixed  1    fixed  ! 

COARH  AGAINST  EaQLES  AHD   BiBDS'  OF  PBET. 

Eagles  play  havoc  with  the  yonng  herds  of  the  pastoral  Bhotiyas 
of  the  Sikbim  uplands  and  Tibet,  For  this  the  people  use  the 
annexed  charm,  which  they  tie  up  near  their  huts.  The  central 
figure  is  a  manacled  bird,  representing  the  offending  eagle  or 
other  bird  of  prey ;  and  around  it  is  the  following  text : — 

"  A  guard  Bgainut  all  injuriM  of  the  oovetoua,  sky-soarmg  monarob 
bird.'  (It  is)  fixed  I    fixed  I     Om  imtge  tm«g»  hhum  bhummu  !  " 

Chahu  for  KiLUNQ  One's  Enkmy. 
The  necromantic  charms  for  killing  one's  enemy  are  resorted  to 
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mostly  in  inter-tribal  feuds  and  varriog  with  foreignen.  I  have 
given  details  of  these  rites  elsewhere.^  They  require  the  following 
objects : — 

1.  An  Bxe  with  three  heads,  the  right  of  which  is  bull-hMded,  the 
left  Boake-heoded,  and  the  middle  one  pig-headed. 

2,  On  the  middle  head  a  lamp  is  to  Im  kept. 

8.  In  the  pig's  mouth  an  image  of  a  human  being  made  of  wbeaten 
Aour  ^  Itn^).  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black  and  the  lower  part 
red.  On  the  elde  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  draw  the 
figore  of  the  eight  great 
planets,  and  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  the  twenty-eight 
oooateltations  of  stare.  Write 
aleo  the  eight  parkha  (tri- 
grams),  the  nine  TMtoa,  the 
claws  of  the  Oaruda  in  the 
hands,  the  wing  of  the  eagles 
and  the  snake  tail. 

4.     Hang  a  how  and   an 
arrow  on   the  left  and  load  EuiLa-caAUf. 

him  with  provi^ons  on  the 

bock.  Hang  an  on I'l  feather  on  the  right  and  a  rook's  on  the  left ; 
plant  a  piece  of  the  poison-tree  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
surround  him  with  red  swords  on  all  sides.  Then  a  red  Bgyangbu 
wood  on  the  right,  a  rellow  one  on  th^  left,  a  black  one  in  the  middle, 
and  many  blue  ones  on  divers  places. 

6.     Then,  sitting  in  <^uiet  meditation,  recite  the  following: — 

"  HUm  I  This  aze  with  a  bull's  head  on  the  right  will  repel  all  the 
injoriea  of  the  Kag-pas  and  Bdn-poe — eorcerers ;  Uie  snake  on  the  left 
wdl  rmel  all  the  classes  of  plagues  ;  fhe  pig's  head  in  the  middle  will 
repel  tne  a»-dag  and  other  earth-demons;  the  linga  image  in  the  mouth 
wUl  repel  all  the  evil  spirit  without  remainder,  and  the  lamp  on  the 
head  will  repel  the  evil  spirits  of  the  upper  regions.  0  1  the  axe  will 
cleave  the  heart  of  the  angiy  enemy  and  aleo  of  the  hosts  of  evil 
spirits  I  ri  etc.,  etc,  etc,  etc. 


Daring  the  Sikhim  expedition  of  1888,  near  Mt.  Paul  on  the 
Tukola  ridge,  where  the  final  attack  of  the  Tibetans  was  made, 
there  was  foond  one  of  the  mystic  contrivances  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy.    It  consisted  of  an  obliquely  carved  piece  of  wood. 
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about  foarteen  iachea  long,  like  a  miniature  screw-propeller  of  a 
steamer,  and  acted  like  the  fan  of  a  windmill.  It  was  admittedly 
a  charm  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  cleaving  them  to 
pieces,  a  device  for  which  there  are  western  parallels.  And  on  it 
was  written  a  long,  unintelligible  Bon  spell  of  the  kind  called 
ufan-n^vm^  followed  by  a  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  fierce 
deities  Tam-4in,  Vajrapftni,  and  the  G-aru^a,  and  concluding  with 
^phaJtj  phat " — ^Break !  Destroy !  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  bodies  of  all  the  Tibetans  slain  in  these  encounters  were 
found  to  bear  one  or  more  charms  against  wounds,  most  of  them 
being  quite  new ;  and  some  of  the  more  elaborate  ones,  which  con- 
tained in  their  centre  figures  of  the  other  weapons  charmed  against, 
swords,  muskets,  etc.,  had  cost  their  wearers  as  much  as  twenty-five 
rupees  a-piece. 

And  for  torturing  one's  enemy  short  of  death,  there  is  the  same 
popular  practice  which  is  found  amongst  occidentals,^  namely,  of 
making  a  little  clay  image  of  the  enemy  and  thrusting  pins  into  it. 

The  directions  for  this  procedure  are : — 

Take  some  of  the  earth  from  bis  footprints ;  or  better  from  the  house 
of  some  wrecked  person,  and  mixing  with  dough  prepare  a  small 
figure  of  a  man.  On  its  head  put  thorns.  Through  the  heart's  region 
thrust  a  copper  needle.  Then  say  following  spell :  Om  Ohate  Jam-mo 
h&mo  hSdsam  ;  during  the  recital  of  which  move  the  needle  briskly  over 
the  region  of  the  heart.  If  this  process  is  long  continued  then  the 
bewitched  person  will  surely  die  within  the  day ;  but  if  done  only  for  a 
time,  and  the  needle  and  thorns  are  again  withdrawn,  and  the  image* 
body  and  needles  are  washed,  the  enemy  who  is  thus  bewitched  will  only 
sufier  temporary  anguish,  and  will  recover  (for  it  is  against  Buddhist 
principles  to  take  life). 

«  Prayer-Flags." 

The  tall  flags  inscribed  with  pious  sentences,  charms,  and  prayers, 
which  flutter  jiicturesquely  around  every  Lamaist  settlement, 
curiously  combine  Indian  with  Chinese  aud  Tibetan  symbolism. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Asoka  pillars  to  prayer-flags,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  are  related,  and  that  <Uhe  Trees  of  the 
Law,"  so  conspicuous  in  Limaism,  are  perverted  emblems  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  like  so  much  of  the  Lamaist  symbolism. 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  Burma  is  familiar  with  the  tall  masts 

^  Ct  ViBOiL,  Bucol,  viii. ;  Thbocbitus,  PhattHoeeHtria* 
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{iagiin'davng)^  with  their  streaming  banners,  as  accessories  of 
every  Buddhist  temple  in  that  country.  Each  mast  in  Burma  is 
surmounted  by  an  image  of  one  or  more  Brahmani  geese,  and  the 
streamers  are  dither  flat  or  long  cylinders  of  bamboo  firamework 
|)asted  over  with  paper,  which  is  often  inscribed  with  pious 
sentences*  The  monks  whom  I  asked  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  symbol  believed  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Indian  Buddhism. 

Nowy  the  resemblance  which  these  posts  bear  to  the  Afoka 
pillars  is  certainly  remarkable*  Both  are  erected  by  Buddhists 
for  the  purposes  of  gaining  merit  and  displaying  aloft  pious  wishes 
or  extracts  from  the  law;  and  the  surmounting  geese  form  an 
essential  feature  of  the  abacus  of  several  A^oka  pillars.  The  change 
from  pillar  to  post  could  be  easily  explained,  as  great  monoliths 
were  only  possible  to  such  a  mighty  emperor  as  Afoka;  but  every- 
one could  copy  in  wood  the  pious  practice  of  that  great  and  model 
Buddhist  who  had  sent  his  missionaries  to  convert  them* 

Such  wooden  standards  may  have  been  common  in  Indian 
Buddhism,  as  some  Burmese^  believe,  and  yet,  from  their  perish- 
able nature,  have  left  no  trace  behind.  At  most  of  the  old  rocky 
Buddhist  sites  in  Magadha  I  have  seen  sockets  in  the  rock,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  used  for  such  standards,  although  many 
of  the  smaller  sockets  were  doubtless  used  for  planting  umbrellas 
to  shelter  the  booth-keepers  in  their  sale  of  flower  and  other  offer- 
ings for  the  shrines.  Most  also  of  the  clay  models  of  Gaityas  in 
relief,  dug  out  of  the  earlier  Indian  Stupas,  show  streamers  tied  to 
the  top  of  the  Gaityas ;  and  in  Ceylon  the  old  Stupas  are  sur- 
rounded by  what  seems  to  be  similar  posts.* 

Lftmaism,  which,  more  than  any  other  section  of  Buddhism,  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  substituted  good  words  for  the  good  works  of  the 
primitive  Buddhists,  eagerly  seized  upon  all  such  symbolism,  as  for 
instance,  Afoka*s  historic  gifts  in  their  daily  rice-offerings.  The 
decided  resemblance  of  its  "  prayer-flags  "  to  the  Uigv/nrdai/ng  of 
the  Burmese  is'  not  more  striking,  perhaps,  than  the  apparent 


>  Mr.  St  A.  8t  John  kindly  informs  me  that  the  etymology  it  Is,  something  long  and 
straight  4-  ^a«  bark  or  husk  -f  daing^  a  post. 

*  See  flgures  in  PkiiousoN*s  Hitlarf  ^ India  and  KatUm  ArckiteeiMn. 

•  These  instances  seem  something  more  than  the  simple  cloths  and  banners  as  propitia- 
tory offerings,  which,  of  course,  are  found  in  most  animistic  religions — ^from  the  **  rag- 
buslies"  of  India  to  Uie  shavings  of  the  Upper  Burmese  and  the  Ainos.  And  the 
liypotlietical  relationship  between  the  Burmese  and  Uie  Tibetans,  based  on  the  aAnity 
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bomology  which  the;  present  to  the  A^ka  pillars.  They  are 
called  by  the  Lfimas  Dthchoy^  erideDtly  a  oormption  of  the  lodian 
DkvajOy  the  aame  given  by  the  earlier  Indian  Boddhists  to  the 
votive  pillars  offered  by  them  as  railings  to  Stiipas.' 

The  planting  of  a  lAmaist  prayer-flag,  while  in  itself  a  highly 
pions  act,  which  everyone  practises  at  some  time  or  other,  does  not 
merely  confer  merit  on  the  planter,  but  benefite  the  whole  country- 
side. And  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  legend  inscribed  on  the 
flag  is  usually  "  Let  Buddha's  doctrine  prosper  " — which  is  practi- 
cally the  gist  of  the  A^oka  inscriptionti.' 


But  the  LSmas  have  degraded  much  of  their  Indian  symbolism, 
and  perverted  it  to  sordid  and  selGah  objects. 

The  prayer-flags  are  used  by  the  L&mas  as  luck-commanding 
talismans ;    and  the  commonest  of  them,   the   so-called   **  Airy 

of  tlwir  UngiugM,  doe*  not  oonnt  fm  mudi,  m  no  re«l  nciftl  ralation  bu  yst  been 
prored.    Frabftbl;  related  to  theu  prayer-IUgi  are  the  Moat  pillmim  railed  hhuu  or 
poles  (wei-Iutn),  found  in  weatttra  Su-Ch'uan  in  Cliioa,  and  figured  by  Mr.  Btbei  ("A 
Journcf,"  etc.,  S«f.  Qtog.  Soe.  S»pfl.  Fnjien,  i.,  p.  IS). 
>  dar-leli'og. 

■  Cdmnihoiuii'b  Si«pa  ^  BarAat. 

■  As  the  legend  uBuall]'  beui  a  lion  and  a  tiger  In  Ita  upper  oomera,  while  bdow 
are  a  Gaiuda-bird  and  dragon  (Niga),  it  aeema  not  Impoaiible  Uiat  theae  tnaf  be  re- 
lated to  the  ■uriDounting  lion  and  tlie  ao-called  geeae  of  Afolca'a  pillua.  ^e  ritet 
related  to  the  erection  of  the  Limaiat  standard  are  •oniewlwt  luggeative  of  the  Vedic 
rite  of  "  railing  Indra't  banner,"  wlilch  in  ita  turn  ia  probably  the  original  of  our  Hay* 
pole,  and  A^oka'a  pillan  Mem  to  have  been  aomewhat  of  the  nature  ol  the  Jafor- 
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horae,"  Beems  to  me  to  be  clearly  baaed  upon  and  also  bearing  tbe 
■ame  name  as  "  The  Horse-dragon  "  of  the  Chinese, 

This  Hosaic-DRAQON  or  "  LoTig-hone  "  is  one  of  the  four  great 
mythic  aniinaU  of  China,  and  it  is  the  symbol  for  grandewr.  It 
is  represented,  as  in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page,  as  a  dragon- 
headed  horse,  carrying  on  its  back  the  civilizing  Book  of  tbe  Law. 


Tmi  TnRUf  LVm-Baaam. 

Now  this  is  practically  the  same  figure  aa  "  The  Lvrng-hone " 
(literally  "  Wind-horse  ")  of  the  L&maiet  flag,  which  also  is  naed  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  incrmsing  the  graTuUur  of  the  votary ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  sole  parpose  for  which  the  flag  ia  naed  by  the 
Tibetan  laity,  with  whom  these  flags  are  extremely  popular. 

And  the  conversion  of  "  Tbe  Horse-dragon  "  of  the  Chineae  into 
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the  Wind-horse  of  the  Tibetans  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  con- 
fusion of  homonyms.  The  Chinese  word  for  ^*  Horse-dragon  "  is 
Long-ma^  of  which  Xon^= Dragon,  and  ma  ==  Horse.  In  Tibet, 
where  Chinese  is  practically  unknown,  L(mg,  being  the  radical 
word,  would  tend  to  be  retained  for  a  time,  while  the  qualifying 
word,  mc^  translated  into  Tibetan,  becomes^'  rta."  Hence  we  get 
the  form  ^^Long-rta."  But  as  the  foreign  word  L<ying  was  unin-' 
telligible  in  Tibet,  and  the  symbolic  animal  is  used  idmost  solely 
for  fluttering  in  the  wimd-^  the  '^  Long  "  would  naturally  become 
changed  after  a  tiiiie  into  Lwng  or  ^^  wind,*'  in  order  to  give  it 
some  meaning,  hence,  so  it  seems  to  me,  arose  the  word  Lung- 
rta,«  or  "  Wind-horse.'* 

In  appearance  the  Tibetan  ^  Xuri^-horse "  so  closely  resembles 
its  evident  prototype  the  *^  Horse-dragon,"  that  it  could  easily  be 
mistaken  for  it.  On  the  animal's  back,  in  place  of  the  Chinese 
civilizing  Book  of  the  Law,  the  LSmas  have  substituted  the  Bud- 
dhist emblem  of  the  civilizing  Thrqe  Oems,  which  include  the 
Buddhist  Law.  .  But  the  Tibetans,  in  their  usual  sordid  way,  view 
these  objects  as  the  material  gems  and  wealth  of  good  luck  which 
this  horse  will  bring  to  its  votaries.-  The  symbol  is  avowedly  a 
luck-commanding  talisman  for  enhancing  the  grandeur '  of  the 
votary. 

Indian  myth  also  lends  itself  to  the  association  of  the  horse  with 
luck;  for  the  Jewel-horse  of  the  universal  monarch,  such  as 
Buddha  was  to  have  been  had  he  cared  for  worldly  grandeur, 
carries  it«  rider,  P^gfastta-like,  through  the  air  in  whatever  direc- 
tion wished  for,  and  'thus  it  would  become  associated  with 
the  idea  of  realization  of  material  wishes,  and  especially  wealth 
and  jewels.  This  horse  also  forms  the  throne-support  of  the  mythi- 
cal celestial  Buddha  named  iZa^Tia-sam&Aara,  or  ^*  the  Jini^tf^-born 
One,"  who  is  often  represented  symbolically  by  a  jewel.  And  we 
find  in  many  of  these  luck-flags  that  the  picture  of  a  jewel  takes 
the  place  of  the  horse.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  mythical  people 
of  the  northern  continent,  subject  to  the  god  of  wealth,  Kuvera, 
or  Vaisravana,  are  '^  horse-fitced." 

The  flags  are  printed  on  the  unglazed  tough  country  paper, 

1  DuMonms,  op,  eU^  p.  80. 

.  s  rLuA-rta;  another  fonn  of  spelling  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with,  is  kLun 
rta,  where  kl/u^  is  said  to  mean  **  year  of  birth." 
»  T.,  rgyas. 
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and  are  obtainabte  od  purflhase  from  the  lAatM,  but  no  LBma  ia 
neceBsarily  needed  for  the  actual  planting  of  the  flag  and  its 
attendant  ritea. 

These  luck-commanding  or  "  prayer-flags  "  are  of  four  kinds : — 

I.  The  Lwng-ta  proper,  as  above  figured.    It  is  almost  square  in 

form,  about  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  contains  in  the  centre  the 

figure  of  a  horse  with  the  mystic  jewel  Norbut  on  its  back.    It  is 


m 


hung  upon  the  ridges  of  the  booses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwel- 
lings. The  printed  text  of  this  sort  of  flag  varies  somewhat  in 
the  order  in  which  the  deified  Umas  are  addressed,  some  giving 
the  first  place  to  St.  Padma,  while  others  give  it  to  the  celestial 
Bodhisat,  Hanjurfi ;  but  all  have  the  same  generel  form,  with  the 
horse  bearing  the  jewel  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  four  comers 
the  figures  or  the  names  of  the  tiger,  lion,  the  monstrous  garwfa- 
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bird,  and  the  dragon — ^the  tiger  being  opposed  to  the  dragon,  in 
accordance  with  Chinese  mythology,  as  figured  over  the  page. 
A  translation  of  one  of  the  prayer-flags  is  here  given  : — 

£[ail !  Vaguhwari  mum  I  (f.e.,  yellow 
TIOER.  Manjusri's  spell.)  LION. 

Hail  1  to  the  jewel  in  the  Lotus  1  HUm  1 
{i,e.f  Avalokita's  spell). 
£[ail  I    to  the  holder  of  the  Dorje  I    Hdm  I    (t.«.,  Yajrap&ni's 

spell). 
Hail  1  to  Yajrasattva  (The  Diamond-souled  one  1) 
Hail  I  Amarahnihdsiwaniiye  aod/id. 

[The  above  is  in  Sanskrit.    Now  follows  in  Tibetan  : — ] 
Here  1  May  all  of  the  above  (deities  whose  spells  have  been 

given)  prosper, [here  is  inserted  the  year 

of  birth  of  the  individual],  and  also  prosper — 
the  Body  («.«.,  to  save  from  sickntite), 
the  Speieh  {i.e.,  to  give  victory  in  disputations), 
and  the  Mmd  (i.e.,  to  obtain  all  desires)  ^ 
OARUpA.         of  this  year-holder  [above  specified]  DBAQON. 

and  may  Buddha's  doctrine  piXMper  ! 

Here  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  great  celestial  defenaorea 
fid&i  of  Lfimaism  are  invoked  through  their  spells,  namely : — 

1,  Manju^ij  who  conveys  wisdom;  2.  AvaXohita^  who  saves 
from  fear  and  hell ;  and  3.  Vajrwpdni^  who  saves  firom  accident 
and  bodily  injury.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  are  also  given 
the  spells  of;  4.  Vajrasattva^  who  purifies  the  soul  from  sin; 
and  5.  Aifaitdyua^  who  confers  long  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  Tibetan  luck-flags  the 
somewhat  similar  prayer-flags^  which  the  Burmese  Buddhists 
offer  at  their  shrines.  *^  These,*^  says  Mr.  Scott,'  *<  are  fEmcifully 
cut  into  figures*  of  dragons  and  the  like,  and  in  the  centre  contain, 
in  Pali  or  the  vernacular,  sentences  like  these : — 

«  By  means  of  this  paper  the  offerer  will  become  very  strong. 

**  By  the  merit  of  this  paper  Wednesday's  children  will  be  blessed 
by  spirits  and  men. 

'^  May  the  man  bom  on  Friday  gain  reward  for  his  pious  offer- 
ing. 

^  May  the  man  bom  on  Monday  be  freed  from  Sickness  and  the 
Three  Calamities." 


1  Kyet  shA-toing.  a  Tk4  Burman,  i.,  p.  S25. 
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The  second  form  of  the  Tibetan  luck-flag  is  called  eho-p&n^ 
It  is  of  a  longy  narrow,  oblong  shape,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  This  sort  of  flag  is  for  tying  to  twigs  of  trees  or  to 
bridges,  or  to  sticks  for  planting  on  the  tops  of  hills.  Its  text  has 
generally  the  same  arrangement  as  form  No.  1,  but  it  wants  the 
horse-picture  in  the  centre.  Its  Tibetan  portion  usually  closes 
with  ^*  May  the  entire  collection  (of  the  foregoing  deities)  prosper 
the  power,  airy  horse,  age  and  life  of  this  year-holder  and  make 
them  increase  like  the  waxing  new  moon.*' 

Very  poor  people,  who  cannot  afibrd  the  expense  of  the  printed 
charms,  merely  write  on  a  short  slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the 
birth-year  of  the  individual,  and  add  *^  May  his  Iv/ng-horae  prosper." 

One  Iwng-horae  for  each  member  of  a  household  must  be  planted 
on  the  third  day  of  every  month  (lunar)  on  the  top  of  any  hill  near 
at  hand,  or  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  a  spring,  or  tied  to  the 
sides  of  a  bridge;  and  on  affixing  the  flag  a  sjbick  of  incense  is 
burned.  And  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  grain,  flesh,  and  beer  are 
offered  to  the  genius  loci  of  the  hill-top  by  sprinkling  them  around, 
saying,  Sol  Sol  Take  I  Take ! 

A  more  expanded  form  of  the  luck-flag  is  the  Oyal-iaan  dae- 
mo,  or  '*  Victorious  banner,"  '  which  is  generally  of  the  same  form 
as  that  first  mentioned,  but  containing  a  much  larger  amount  of 
holy  texts,  and  also  usually  the  eight  glorious  symbols,  of  which 
the  lotus  forms  the  base  of  the  print.  It  prospers  not  only  luck 
in  wealth,  but  also  the  life,  body,  and  power  of  the  individual, 
and  seems  to  contain  also  spej}s  addressed  to  the  goddess  Durga, 
Siva's  spouse. 

The  Vast  Luck-flag.  This  fourth  form  of  Lung-ta  is  named 
^^gLan-po  atob  ryyaa"  or  ^*  That  which  makes  vast  like  the  Ele- 
phant." *  It  is  pasted  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  or  folded  up  and 
worn  around  the  neck  as  a  charm  for  good  luck.  It  ooDsists  of 
crossed  vajraa  in  the  centre  with  a  Oaru^a  and  a  peacock,  the 
jewelled  elephant  and  the  jewelled  horse,  each  bearing  an  eight- 
leaved  lotus-disc  on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan  texts.  The  other  symbols  are  **  the  eight  glorious 
symbols  "  already  described. 

1  jbyod-pan. 

s  Sometimes  rendered  into  Sanskrit  as  Arya  dhvaja  agra-keyur  rana  maharani. 

*  gLan-po  Btob-)-gya8. 
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And  around  the  margin  is  the  familiar  legend  '^  the  Buddhist 
creedy**  repeated  several  times,  also  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
together  with  the  words  ^  May  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the 
*  airy  horse '  of  the  holder  of  this  charm  prosper  his  body,  speech, 
and  wishes,  and  cause  them  to  increase  like  the  growing  new 
moon;  may  he  be  possessed  of  all  wealth  and  riches,  and  be  guarded 
against  all  kinds  of  injury." 

In  the  upper  left  hand  disc :  "  May  the  Itfe  of  this  charm-holder  be 
lYiised  sublimely  (like  the  flight  of  the  garuda  here  represented).  Omt 
tal  BoL  Kchana  tal  tal  ye  iwHid  I  (hn  I  Oni  /  tarba  kata  kata  iota  kata 
tola  ya  naia  Moh  wa  ye  9wdh&  1  Om  I  kill  kilt  mili  mili  kuru  kuru  hUtn 
hUm  ye  etodhd  I  0  1  May  the  life  of  this  charm-holder  be  raised  on 
high ! 

Id  the  upper  right-hand  disc :  "  May  the  body  of  this  charm-holder 
be  nused  sublimely  (like  the  flight  of  the  peacock  here  represented). 
Om  I  ytr  yer  hobana  yer  yer  ye  wdhA  I  Om  I  wrba  Tathayata  bhiri 
bhiri  bata  bata  miri  miri  mili  mUji  ae  b<Ua  sarba  gaia-gaia  ehramana 
earba  gata-gata  ehramana  earbal  01  May  the  body  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  raised  on  high." 

In  lower  left-hand  disc :  "  May  the  power  of  this  charm-holder  be 
iiiised  sublimely  (like  the  precious  elephant  here  represented).  Om  1 
Mer  m«r  hobana  mer  nier  ye  ewdhd  /  Om  earva  dhara  dhara  bara  dhara 
ghi  kha  ye  ewUhd  !  Sarva  kili  kUi  na  hah  kang  li  earba  bhara  bhara 
eambhara  eamhhara  I  0 1  May  the  power  and  wealth  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  increased  and  all  the  mjuries  be  guarded  against. 

In  lower  right-hand  circle  :  "May  the  'Airy  horse'  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  raised  sublimely  (with  tlie  celerity  of  '  the  precious  horse ' 
here  represented).  Om  I  lam  lam  hahana  lam  lam  lam  ewdhd  I  Om  I 
Sarva  kara  kara  phat !  Sarbha  dhuru  dhuru  na  phot  I  Sdrbd  kata 
kaia  kata  na  phat  I  Sarba  kili  kili  tia  phat  I  Sarbha  mala  mala 
ewdhd  I  O  1  May  the  '  Zun^-horse '  of  the  charm-holder  be  raised 
on  high  and  guarded  against  all  injury. ** 

In  the  central  disc  over  the  junction  of  the  cross  Dor-je  is  written  : 
"  Om  I  neh  ya  rani  jiwenti  ye  ewdhd  I  O  1  May  this  charm-holder 
be  given  the  undying  gift  of  soul  everlasting  (as  the  adamantine  cross 
Dor-je  herein  pictured).'* 

In  planting  these  luck-flags  a  special  form  of  worship  is  ob- 
served. And  the  planting  of  these  flags  with  the  due  worship 
is  advised  to  be  done  when  ever  anyone  feels  unhappy  and  down  in 
luck,  or  injured  by  the  earth-demons,  etc.  It  is  called  ^'The 
great  statue  of  the  Lung-horse,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

First  of  all  is  made  a  rice-ofiering  of  the  universe,  under  a  yellow 
canopy,  but  screened  on  the  four  sides  by  curtains  of  difl*erent  colours, 
blue  on  the  east,  red  on  the  south,  white  on  the  west,  and  black  on  the 
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north.  The  canopies  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  ends  of  a  perfect  square 
Bet  in  the  four  directions,  around  which  are  the  twelve-year  cycle,  the 
nine  cakes  (bi'ds)  representing  the  nine  Mewas,  eight  lamp  represent- 
ing the  eight  parkha,  eight  pUmets,  twenty-eight  constellations  of  stars, 
five  TomuUf  five  gUid  (small  balls  of  wheaten  flour  offered  to  demons  as 
ransom),  five  arrows  with  silk  streamers  (mda-dar)  of  the  five  different 
colours,  and  many  more  mdd  rgyanrhu  and  'j^aH.  The  above  must  be 
arranged  by  a  practical  man,  and  then  the  ceremony  begins  with  the 
fingers  in  the  proper  attitude  of  the  twelve  cycle  of  years,  and  recita- 
tion of  the  following  in  a  raised  and  melodious  voice : — 

"  Kye  /  Kye  t  In  the  eastern  horizon  from  where  the  sun  rises,  is 
a  region  of  tigers,  hares,  and  trees.  The  enemy  of  the  trees  is  the  Iron, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  horizon,  and  where  the  enemy,  the 
life-cutting  bdiid-devil,  is  also  to  be  found.  In  that  place  ai*e  the 
demons  who  injure  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the  '  Zun^-horse.'  The 
devil  who  commands  them  idso  lives  in  the  occidental  region  :  he  is  a 
white  man  with  the  heads  of  a  bird  and  a  monkey,  and  holds  a  white 
hawk  on  the  right  and  a  black  demon-rod  on  the  left.  Oh  I  Bird  and 
monkey-headed  demon !  Accept  tl^s  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  in- 
juring demons. 

'*  Kyt  I  Kye  !  In  the  southern  horizon  is  a  region  of  horses,  snakes, 
and  fire.  The  enemy  of  the  fire  is  the  water,  eta,  etc.  0  1  Rat  and 
pig-headed  demon  I  Accept  this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring 
demons." 

'*  Kye  I  Kye  I  In  the  boundary  of  the  south-eastern  horizon  is  a 
yellow  dragon-headed  demon.  O !  Dragon-headed  devil  1  Accept  this 
ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  devils. 

''  Kye  I  Kye  I  In  the  boundary  of  the  south-western  horizon  is  a 
yellow  sheep-headed  woman.  O!  Sheep-headed  she-devil  I  Accept 
this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons. 

"  Kye  t  Kye  !  In  the  boundary  of  the  north-western  horizon  there 
is  a  yellow  dog-headed  demon.  0  I  Dog-headed  devil  1  Accept  this 
ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons. 

*'  Kye  t  Kye  I  In  the  boundary  of  the  north-eastern  horizon  there 
is  a  yellow  bull-headed  demoness.  0  !  Bull-headed  she-devil  I  Accept 
this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons  1 

"  0  1  Upset  all  the  injuring  evil  spirits,  the  ill-natured  devils,  the 
demons  who  injure  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the  Zun^-horse,  the 
wandering  demons,  the  ill-luck  of  bad  '  i^in^-horses,'  the  fearful 
goblins,  the  bad  omens,  the  doors  of  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  injuries  of  all  malignant  devils. 

'*  May  we  be  freed  from  all  kinds  of  injuries  and  be  '  favoured  with 
the  real  gift,  which  we  earnestly  seek  I ' " 

'*  May  virtue  increase  t  ' 
**  Glory  I " 
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XVI. 


WOKSHIP    AND    RITUAL. 

• 

^RSHIP  and  priestcraft  had  no  place  in  primitive 
Buddhism.  Pious  regard  for  admirable  persons,  such 
as  Buddha  and  the  elders,  and  for  ancient  cities  and 
sacred  sites,  was  limited  to  mere  veneration,  and 
usually  took  the  form  of  respectful  ciroumambulation  (usually 
three  times),  with  the  right  hand  towards  the  admired  object, 
as  in  western  ceremonial,^  and  this  veneration  was  extended  to 
the  other. two  members  of  the  Buddhist  trinity,  namely,  Buddha's 
Word  or  Dhamut^  and  the  Assembly  of  tlie  Faithful. 

After  Buddha's  death  such  ceremonial,  to  satisfy  the  religious 
sense,  seems  soon  to  have  crystallized  into  concrete  worship  and 
sacrifice  as  an  act  of  affection  and  gratitude  towards  the  Three 


1  For  instance,  aa  in  tlie  Scotch  highlands,  *'to  make  the  deasil"  or  walk  thrice  in 
the  dinxition  of  the  sun's  course  around  those  whom  they  wish  well  (Uobdon-Cdmino, 
From  the  Htbridet  to  the  Himalayoi,  ii.,  164).  We  also  foUow  the  same  rule  in  passing 
decanters  round  our  dinner-tables ;  and  it  is  the  direction  in  which  cattle  tread  out 
the  com.— Cf.  Pradakskina,  p.  287 
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Holy  Onei ;  and  it  was  sooa  extended  eo  as  to  include  the  worebip 
of  three  other  claaaei  of  objects,  namely  (1),  Bodily  relics  (Sar- 
irVca);  (2),  Images  of  Buddha's  person,  etc.  (^Uddesika) ;  and  (3), 
Vestments,  utensils,  etc.  {PariAkogika).  And  in  justification  of 
such  worship  the  southern  Buddhists  quote  the  sanction  of 
Buddha  himself,^  though  of  course  without  any  proof  for  it. 

And  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  objective  phase  of  Buddhism, 
and  especially  in  its  TSntrik  development,  ritual  is  elevated  to  the 
front   rank   in  importance,   and  binds 
the  votAries  in  the  bonds  of  sacerdo- 
talism and  idolatry.     Even  in  southern 

Buddhism  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
priestcraft.  The  monks  draw  out  horo- 
scopes, fix  auspicious  days  for  weddings, 

etcfimd  are  sent  for  in  cases  of  sick-  ^, 

nesB  to  recite  the  scriptures,  and  the 
pirit  as  a  charm  against  snakes,  ai^d 

evil  spirits,  and  devil  dances.* 

But  ib  Lftmaism  the  ritualistic  cults 

are  seen  in  their  most  developed  form, 

and  many  of  these  certainly   bear    a 

close   resemblance  outwardly  to  those 

found  within  the  church  of  Rome,  in 

the   pompous    services   with    celibate 

and  tonsured  monks  and  nuns,  candles,  j^  n,.  pbi^t.) 

bells,  censers,  rosaries,   mitres,  copes, 

pastoral  crooks,  worship  of  relics,  confession,  intercession  of  "  tbe 

Mother  of  Qod,"  litanies  and  ohanta,  holy  water,  triad  divinity, 

organized  hierarchy,  etc.* 

It   is   still    uncertain,  however,   how  much    of   the    LSmaist 

symbolism  may  bare  been  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholicism,  or 


:  HamVi  £u<.  ir»^lIB.   . 

>  "  Atbir  tlia  concluiloa  of  th«  p»nlien  (in  th«  tnonUi  o(  EluUk  [July]  In  tiie  god'i 
t«iii|iles),  tliB  oncera,  etc.,  «ngaj;«d  in  it.  Including  the  cliiihanta,  l»rt  cormwaics  tot 
tlH)  ooncUIUlun  or  Irmtt  dlrlnitlci  aod  aril  iplrila  perforaMd.  called  BftliUK-nMJoM, 
Qul3->kun->><tlni>,  and  W>li}-akuD-D<(lnia.  Tbe  B«lllMt-D«(ln»  li  a  dmrll  danoe  per- 
formed tor  five  day*  artet  the  perahera  by  m  claw  of  pwwmi.  named  daJihU  OanwdUfa. 
■uperlor  to  the  Takdeeto  or  derll-danoerB."— Alport  V  SrrTict  Tmmn  C 
CeyloD.lSTI.p.flO^t. 

'  After  Oiortl.       .  '  •  Ct.  Htrc,  it..  JO. 
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idee  veraA.  Large  Chrifitian  'communities  certainly  existed  in 
western  China,  near  the  borders  of  Tibet,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  a.d.* 

Thus  has  it  happened,  in  a  system  which  acknowledged  no 
Creator,  that  the  monks  are  in  the  anomalous  position  of  priests  to 
a  host  of  exacting  deities  and  demons,  and  hold  the  keys  of  hell 
and  heaven,  for  they  have  invented  the  common  saying,  *^  without 


1  At  Si-ngan-fu,  near  the  eastern  border  of  Tibet,  ia  an  edict  atone,  erected  by 
the  Chinese  emperor  Tetsung,  780-783  aj>^  wliich  contains  an  account  of  t)ie 
arrival  of  tlie  missionary  Olopan  (probably  a  Chinese  form  of  Rabban-monk)  from 
Tat'sin  (Roman  empire),  in  the  year  equivalent  to  a  j>.  685,  bringing  sacred  books  and 
images ;  of  the  translation  of  the  said  books ;  of  the  imperial  approval  of  the  doctrine, 
and  permission  to  teach  it  publicly.  There  follows  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Taitsung, 
a  very  famous  prince,  issued  in  G38  in  favour  of  tlie  new  doctrine,  and  ordering  a 
church  to  be  built  in  the  square  of  Peace  and  Justice  at  the  capital.  Tlie  emperor's 
portrait  was  to  be  placed  in  the  church  (in  the  rojral  garden  of  Inifan).  Ka6taung 
(650-688,  the  devout  patron  also  of  the  Buddhist  traveller  Hiuen  Tsiang)  continued  to 
favour  it.~See  Yulb  in  Mareo  Polo,  ii.,  23,  where  a  photograph  of  the  inscription  is 
given.  Tlie  edict  also  states  (Kibohkh's  China  Illuttiraia)  tliat  in  the  years  600  and 
713,  tlie  lioDsoB,  ur  lluddhist  idolatrous  priests,  raised  a  tumult  against  tlie  Christians, 
which  was  quellA  by  order  of  tlie  emperor  Yven-Sun-ci-tao. 

The  Muhammadan  traveller,  Abu  Zeid  al  Hassan,  writing  in  the  ninth  century 
(Rxnaubot's  transl.,  Lond.,  1788,  p.  42),  stat^  that  **  thousands  of  diristians  "  wcro 
massacred  in  8.  W,  China,  a 

In  the  twelfth  century  Jenghiz  Khanf  and  his  successors  were  well  inclined  to 
Christianity ;  his  principal  wife  was  the  daughter  of  king  Ung  Khan,  who  was  a 
Qiristian. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo  found  in  tlie  north  of  Yunnan  a  few  Nestorian 
Christians.— Ydi^  if.P.,  ii.,  52. 

*<  In  1246,"  writes  Hue  (Chinue  Xmpire,  i.,  p.  141),  ^  Plan-Carpin  was  sent  to  tlie  gn^at 
Khan  of  the  Tartars  by  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  At^hara  Khoroum,  tlie  capital  of  tlie 
Mongols,  he  saw,  not  far  from  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  an  edlAce  on  which  was  a 
little  cross ;  *  then,'  says  he,  *  I  was  at  the  height  of  Joy,  and  supposing  that  there  miut 
be  some  Christians  there,  I  entered,  and  found  an  altar  magnificently  adorned ;  there 
were  representations  of  the  Saviour,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  laige 
silver  cross,  with  pearls  and  other  ornaments  in  tlie  centre :  and  a  lamp  with  eight 
jets  of  light  burned  before  the  altar.  In  the  sanctuary  was  seated  an  Armenian  monk 
of  swarthy  complexion,  very  thin,  wearing  nothing  but  a  coarse  tunic  reaching  only 
down  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and  a  black  mantle  fastened  with  iron  daspe.' " 

And  in  1886  letters  reached  pope  Benedict  XII.  from  several  Christian  Alans  holding 
high  office  at  the  court  of  Cambaluc,  in  which  they  conveyed  their  urgent  request  for 
the  nomination  of  an  archbishop  in  succession  to  the  deceased  John  of  Monte  Corvino. 
John  Marignalli  says  of  these  Alans  that  in  his  day  there  were  80,000  of  them  at  tlic 
great  Khan's  service,  and  all  at  least  nominally  Christians.— Yui.b,  If  .P.,  ii.,  164. 

And  in  the  fourteenth  century,  still  before  Tseng  Khopa's  era,  not  only  were 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church  established  in  the  chief  cities  of  China,  but  a 
regular  trade  was  carried  on  overland  between  Italy  and  China  by  way  of  Tana, 
Astracan,  Otrar,  and  Kamul.— Yulb's  Marco  Po/oJI.,  185;  Conf.  also  Tht  Nttt^riantand 
(heir  Bittials,  by  Dr.  Uadgbr. 
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a  Lama  in  front  (of  the  votary),  there  is  (no  approach  to)  God." 
And  so  instilled  is  such  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  that  no 
important  business  is  undertaken  without  first  offering  worship 
or  sacrifice. 

The  necessity  for  offerings  at  the  shrines  of  the  images,  etc.,  is 
now  insisted  on  in  all  the  forms  of  Buddhism. 

The  regular  offerings  will  be  detailed  presently.  But  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  things  that  are  offered.  Wealthy  votaries 
offer  art  objects,  rich  tapestries,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  jewels,  and 
the  plunders  of  war,  including  weapons.  In  Burma,  some  of  the 
earliest  knitting  and  embroidery  efforts  of  young  girls  are  devoted 
to  Buddha's  shrine,  along  with  American  clocks  and  chandeliers, 
tins  of  jam  and  English  biscuits,  sardines,  and  Birmingham  um- 
brellas. And  most  of  these,  and  still  more  incongruous  objects, 
are  offered  on  Lamaist  altars ;  even  eggs  are  sometimes  given. 

We  have  already  seen  the  general  form  of  daily  service  as  prac- 
tised at  Potala  and  lesser  cathedrals  and  temples,  and  by  isolated 
monks  in  hermitage.  Here  we  shall  look  at  some  details  of  par- 
ticular acts  of  worship  and  celebrations.  \ 

Personal  ablution  is  enjoinedi  as  a  sacerdotal  rite  preparatory  to 
worship,  on  the^rinciple  of  purity  of  body  being  emblematic  of 
purity  of  heart.  But  this  ceremohial  purification  seldom  extends 
to  more  than  dipping  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  water,  and  often 
even  not  that,  for  the  Tibetans,  like  most  mountaineers,  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  leve  of  water  or  soap. 

Before  commencing  a|iy  devotional  exercise,  the  higher  L&mas 
perform  or  go  through  a  manoeuvre  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  **  crossing  oneself,**  as  practised  by  Christians.  The  Lilma 
gently  touches  his  forehead  either  with  the  finger  or  with  the  beU, 
utt>ering  the  mystic  Om,  then  he  touches  the  top  of  his  chest,  utter- 
ing Ah,  then  the  epigastrium  (pit  of  stomach),  uttering  HOm.  And 
some  Lftmas  add  Svl-Hl,  while  others  complete  the  cross  by  touch- 
ing the  left  shoulder,  uttering  Dam  and  then  Yam.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  object  of  these  manipulations  is  to  concentrate  the  parts 
of  the  SaUvOf  namely,  the  body,  speech  and  mind,  upon  the  image 
or  divinity  which  he  is  about  to  commune  with.^ 


>  The  Bvihi,  etc,  are  held  to  mean  knowledge  (Yon-ton)  and  a  kind  of  Karwtm 
(*p*rin-la«),  and  the  flve  syllablea  are  mystically  given  the  following  ooloun  from 
above  downwards :  whiter  red,  biue,  yellow  and  green. 
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In  the  worship  of  every  Buddhist  divinity  there  are  seven  recog- 
nized stages,^  evidently  framed  on  i^  Hindu  model.'  The  stages 
are*: — 

1.  The  Invocation — Calling  to  the  feast  or  sacrifice. 

2.  Inviting  the  deity  to  be  seated. 

3.  Presentation  of  offerings,  sacred  cake,  rice,  water,  flowers,  in- 

pense,  lamps,  music,  and  occasionally  a  mcm^ala  or  magic- 
circle  offering,  for  which  there  is  a  special  manual. 

4.  Hymns  in  praise.  *^^ 

5.  Repetition  of  the  special  spell  or  momtra, 

6.  Prayers  for  benefits  present  and  to  come. 

7.  Benediction. 

Many  of  the  Limaist  offerings  are  of  the  nature  of  real  sacrifice. 
Some  of  the  objects  are  destroyed  at  the  time  of  offering.  Cere- 
monies to  propitiate  demons  are  usually  done  after  dark,  and  the 
objects  are  then  commonly  thrown  down  ^  deUbare.**  .  Frequently 
the  sacrifice  is  given  the  form  of  a  banquet,  and  accompanied  by 
games  and  sacred  plays  and  dances. 

What  are  called  ^  the  Essential  Offerings  or  Sacrifice  "  ^  seem  to 
represent  the  earlier  and  purer  offerings  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and 
are  little  more  than  the  fresh-cut  flowers  and  incense  which  were 


1  Tib.,  Yan-lag-bdun. 

>  In  the  Hind&  worship  of  a  deity  there  are  sixteen  stages  of  oeremoolal  adoration 
.  following  on  the  Invocation  to  come  {dvdkan),  and  tlie  Invitation  to  be  seated  (<2faii), 
and  in  each  stage  matUnu  are  diantod.  I  have  italicised  tliose  stages  which  are 
found  in  tlie  above  Lamaist  ritual : — 


1.  Pddyo,  washing  the  idol's  feet.' 

2.  Azgha,  washing  tlie  idol's  hands. 
8.  Achmana,  offering  water  to  rinse 

mouth. 

The  Lamas 

dressand  bathe 

^their  idols  only 

once  or  twice 

a  year. 

6.  Chandan,  offering  sandal  wood,  saff- 
ron, or  holi  powder. 


4.  Snana,  bathing  the 

idol. 

5.  Vastra,  dressing  the 

idol. 


7.  Akshat,  offering  rice. 

8.  PimAjm,  offering  flowers. 

9.  J>kupa,  offering  incense. 

10.  Dipa,  offering  uunp. 

11.  NaividjfOt  offering  food. 

12.  Achmana,  second  offering  of  water 

to  rinse  mouth. 

13.  Tambula,  offering  betel. 

14.  Supftri  or  puga,  offering  Areca  nuts 

15.  Dakshana,  offering  money. 

16.  Nizftjan,  waving  lights  or  camphor. 


It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  Jaina  ritual  by  Dr.  J.  Bubobss,  Itidian  AfHUtmar^^ 
i.,  857,  etc. 

1  Another  enumeration  gives:  1,  Salutation;  2,  Offering;  8,  Confession  of  sins 
(sdig-'s'ags) ;  4»  Rejoicing  (jrid-rangf) ;  5,  Exhortation  ('skul-wa) ;  6,  Prayers  for 
temporal  and  other  blessings  (gsol-gdeb)  ;  7i  Prayers  for  spiritual  blessing  (bfno*ba). 

«  Ner-spyod  mch'od-pa. 
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customary  offerings  even  in  the  seventh  centary,  at  the  time  of 
Hiaen  Tsiang.  These  offerings  are  set  upon  the  altar  already  de- 
scrihedy  before  the  image  worshipped,  accompanied  by  the  rhyth- 
mic recital  of  incantations  and  music. 

These  "  essential  **  or  necessary  offerings,  which   are  needed 


^u^A^^-^^^.^iV-^jj^-^Oi^T^'-ttC^.^^^^^fVS 


DouoH  Sacbificial  BmOIBS 
of  theLimai. 


in  every  service  of  worship,  aiB  seven  in  number,  and  each  bears  a 
s|)ecial  Sanskritic  name  descriptive  of  its  nature,'  and  must  be 


1  1.  Af'ffham  (in  Tibetan  e6'^it),of  excellent  drinking  rirer  water. 
2.  Pd  dyam  (Tib.,  tdjfh$d%  or  tlte  cool  water  for  washing  feet, 
a  rnkk-pe  (Tib.,  wu-iotf),  flower, 
i.  Vku-pe  (Tib.,  du'pd),  incense  fumes. 
5.  A4okt  (Tib.,  fnan-^sal)),  lamp, 
a  Oan-dke  (Tib.,  ti-ckab),  perfumed  water  for  anointing  body. 

7.  Nm-vi-dfa  (Tib.,  «r/-rtf|),  sacred  food. 

8.  ShaUo  (Tib.,  fW-wo|),  cymbals. 

This  order  is  reversed  in  established  church  and  Kor-yyu-fta  temples  when  doing  a 
oeftain  kind  of  tutelary  deitjr's  worship.  The  Limaist  account  of  the  history  of  these 
offerings.  Is  that  each  was  offered  to  Buddha  by  some  celestial  or  other  personi 
namely  :— 

Ar-pkttm. — Indra,  the  king  of  gods,  offered  this,  tlie  water  of  eight-fold  Tlituea,  to 
the  Buddha  for  general  use. 

Pd  rfymii.— gTsug-na-rln-ch'en,  Uie  king  of  the  NIgas,  offered  »*mh^-f$il,  the  purify- 
ing water,  to  the  Buddlw  for  washing  his  feet. 

Pnkk'pf.^Ouig^  Deri,  Uie  flendess,  offered  a  flower^rosary  to  Uie  Buddha  for 
decorating  his  head. 

J)hwp4,-^**  The  glorious  Klieu,"  tlie  Inccnso-sellor,  offered  swout-imellliig  Inoense  to 
tlie  iluddlia. 

i44oU.~The  gold-handed  king  offered  tlie  darkness-clearing  light  for  Inrlgoratlng  hit 
e3*e«. 

*  mch*od  yon.         t  s*abf  g-sil.  |  dug-spof .  |  dri-ch*ab.  |  sal-iaf . 
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placed  in  the  bowls  already  described,^  and  in  line  in  the  above 
order.  In  the  third  and  fourth  bowls  on  the  top  of  the  rice  heaps 
should  be  placed  respectively  a  flower'  and  a  stick  of  incense ;  and 
in  the  sixth  bowl  should  be  placed  perfumed  water ;  and  lastly  a 
cakcy  into  which  have  been  incorporated  a  few  filings  of  the  precious 
metals' ;  but  these  details  are  only  observed  on  special  occasions. 
Ordinarily  all  of  the  bowls  are  filled  with  plain  water.  On  plac- 
ing the  above  offerings  in  position  in  the  order  noted,  the  benetit 
of  a  full  service  of  worship  is  obtained  by  merely  chanting  the 
following  hymn  : — 

A'Va'4arya^  A-va-td^a.  Orn,  vajral  Arghci/m,^  Pdnlyaray 
Pukh-pe^  Dhu-pef  A-lohs^  Ocm-dhe,  Ndi-vi-dya^  Shab'ta^  Prati' 
dsa-yi  Su}dhd!  Which  being  interpreted  is:  ^^Come!  Come! 
Om!  The  Thunderbolt !  Partake  of  these  offerings:  Excellent  river 
water  for  drinking,  cool  water  for  washing  your  feet,  flowers  for 
decking  your  hair,  pleasing  incense  fumes,  lamps  for  lighting  the 
darkness,  perfumed  water  for  anointing  your  body,  sacred  food,  the 
music  of  cymbals  !  (here  the  cymbals  are  sounded).  Eat  fiilly ! 
Swdhdr' 

But  the  high-church  Lama,  or  Ge-lug-pa  monk,  must  chant  a 
longer  service,  which  is  noted  below.* 


OoH'dkd. — Zur-phud-Inga-pa,  the  King  of  Gandarvas,  offered  Dri^ch^al,  the  noothiiig 
Bcent,  to  the  Buddha  for  refresiiing  hia  body. 

JV«t-iPt-<{ya.— Mgda-An&tlia-med-dinu  atliara  data  saa-Bbyiu  (tlie  lordle88*ffood+ 
give)  tlie  houffc-owncr,  offered  tlio  food  of  liundred  tastes  to  the  liuddlia  for  nupiMirt- 
ing  his  healtli. 

Skt^a.—TUti  divine  and  Naga-Bmitha  offered  OtU'myan,  the  pleasant  music,  to  tlie 
Buddha  for  cheering  liis  ears.  The  Buddha  blessed  each  of  the  offerings,  and  since 
then  tliey  are  considered  sacred. 

1  See  p.  297. 

» l1io  Howors  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  at  Lli&ui  and  sold  in  Ituoths  n«'4ir 
the  temples,  are  the  common  marigold  {OalenduUtr-nh.,  gur-Kuni  nie-tog),  und  ^'liito 
and  blue  asters  (skal-bzah),  and  hollyhocks. 

3  See  annexed  figure  for  the  block  containing  these  metals  (named  Hin-ch'en 
brdar-ru,  [or  p'yema]) ;  the  metaJs  are  usually  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass  and  iron. 

*  Namo  rattuUrayaya  /  JVcimo  Bhaffatoatt  wpu  jrtivi  fnximttrda  TtUkayatttyn  nrkate 
mmatfogaaa  hndhkajfti/  Tadyuthil  Om  Vtijra  Vagrt%t  MtthaUidhdtmUtvu  Vtgt^l 
MakahodkimantUfp  €tMiH  Kiuwana  Vt^u/    Sttrho  harwa  itwnutM  bu/oMana  t^ftu  twdful  I 

This  mantra  invites  all  the  Jinas  and  their  (celestial)  sons).  Om  /  iVaino  MaffafttUe 
jntkpe  ketu  t^jayaf  Tatkagataya!  ArhaU  Mmayolea  jom  BudMaya/  TadyaAaf  (hut 
puhpe  puhpe  iwdkd  /  pnhpesu  pukpeiu  puhpeiudbkawe/  puhpe  amduuran*  tmdhd/  Tliis 
should  be  repeated  seven  times,  after  which  the  magic-circle  and  food  grains  should 
be  offered.    When  the  lamp  is  offered,  the  following  should  be  repeated : — 

**  I  arrange  this  lamp  with  great  reverence,  and  offer  it  to  tlie  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 


THE  CAKES. 


It  is  cnstomAry  for  every  votary  on  special  occasiona  to  offer 
one  hundred  and  eight  lamps,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 


R  TRKiOUl  Usrjku 


vesseli  of  rice  sad  of  cake.     These  are  placed  in  four  rows,  the 

Um  Older,  ntmugh  the  power  M  Hi*  rlrtiious  deed,  M  me  be  poMCMed  of  lUwal- 
natli^  knowledge,  KDd  let  the  Miiinal  bdiig*becl«uedof  tbemUtjtaipnritlei  wUch 
fUTTOundi  Uien." 

Then  he  muat  rUe  up,  uid  }olniiig  bl«  b»Bdt in  devoUoakl  kttltiide,oheiit''The 
iDTltatlon":— 

"I  bff  you  O  Pktroiu  of  the  anim^  beingil  DeDMMi-TknqiiMilai  fod*!  JinM 
Hid  jouT  retinoei  I  to  approach  thia  humble  dwclUti(.  I  \it%  jou,  merdtul  ownan  of 
miraclea,  to  approach  thU  humble  dwelling  and  receive  thrae  ofltstingt," 

[Then  holding  handi  borfaumlally,  bow  d»wn  and  aay : — ]  "  I  bow  down  btfore  the 
Ltmaa  of  tJie  thrro  tlmea  at¥l  of  the  ten  directlona,  and  before  the  precknia  Tliree 
UtAj  Onea  with  greateat  rerercnce  and  ooeana  o(  pralae."  Om  I  ltmm»  Mal^ttriyl 
Namume*  a/uiftl  Aaa*  itWairtnywfeaAa/  [bow  down  at  once  U  eadi  recilatloD  of 
IhK  wmmtmi. 

TIu  PrantMiaii  tg  i^trviigi :  "  I  hetv  offer  np  all  the  ntoat  eaoallent  o 
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order  of  which  from  before  backwards  is  rice,  water^  lamps,  and 
cakes.    And  for  the  great  demoniacal  tutelarj's  service  extra  cakes 

used  on  a  separate  altar  with  five 
ledges  (see  also  figure  on  page  299), 
on  each  of  which  are  set  a  series 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
offerings  noted,  and  on  special  feasts 
great  has  reliefs  of  coloured  butter 
are  offered,  many  of  them  of  artistic 
designs/ 

A  still  more  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  food-offerings  is  seen  in 
the  banquet  to  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  gods  and  the  demons, 
entitled  Kon-ch'og  -  chi  -  dii,  or 
<<  sacrifice  to  the  whole  assembly 
of  Rare  Ones,'*  which  is  frequently 
held  in  the  temples.  This  feast  is 
sects,  and  is  an  interesting  sample 
is    here  detailed,    but    it 


OrFSRINOS  TO  TUTBLABY-FiaND. 


!•  Oraftloftka. 

8.  wine  or  Uood  In  atkuU. 

8.  Rice. 


4.  Oake. 
6.  Batter. 
6.  Lempe. 


observed  by  Lamas  of  all 

of   devil-worship.    The  old    fashion 


holy  drinking  water,  foot-washing  water,  flowers,  incense,  lamp,  scented  toilet  water, 
food  and  music,  which  I  have  here  arranged  in  full,  to  you  with  all  my  heart. 

'*  I  confess  all  my  past  sins  and  repent  of  all  my  sinful  deeds.  I  beg  you  to  bless 
me  witli  mahabodhi,  so  that  I  may  turn  the  wheel  of  the  Law  and  be  useful  to  all  the 
anhnal  beings. 

**  I  have  here  arranged  the  flowers  on  the  pure  soil  of  incense,  and  tlic  Mt.  Mem, 
decked  witli  sun,  moon,  and  tlie  four  continents,  all  of  which  I  offer  up  to  the  Buddhas 
witli  my  whole  heart. 

"  May  all  the  animal  beings  be  blessed  with  perfection  and  purity,  and  be  bom  in 
brighter  regions.  Jdam  Owru  raina  ntandala  kam  niryaia  yamt  /  [Then  offer  up  the 
magic-circle  in  suitable  manner,  for  description  of  which  see  previous  chapter,  and 
continue.] 

^  May  my  L&ma,  tutelary  deity  and  the  Holy  Ones,  and  the  potent  Bfiahi-Vaindliira 
renmiu  inseparably  with  tlie  Kumuda  flower. 

**  Iday  all  the  animal  beings  be  freed  from  re-births  by  being  bora  into  the  pure 
regions. 

**  May  I  be  endowed  with  Arm  resolve  and  ability  to  rescue  animal  beings  from 
the  worlds  of  woe. 

**  Bfay  I  be  endowed  with  an  unfailing  ocean  of  knowledge  to  enable  me  to  advance 
Uie  lioly  religion  among  both  orthodox  and  heterodox. 

**  May  my  misty  ignorance  be  cleared  by  the  bright  rays  of  Manjuf |i  from  on  high. 

**  May  my  desires  be  all  realized  through  the  grace  of  the  Jinas  and  their  celestial 
sons,  and  the  auspicious  breath  of  the  Supreme  Ones. 

1  Cf.  Hue,  ii.,  48 ;  Bockkiix,  X.,  70. 
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differs  from  that  of  the  reformed  or  high  church  only  in  provid- 
ing for  a  slightly  larger  party  of  demoniacal  guests ;  the  Qe-lug-pa 
inviting  only  the  following,  to  wit,  their  chief  Lfima,  St.  Tsofi- 
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KVpa,  their  tutelary  deity  Vajra-bhairava,  Vajrasattva  Buddha,  the 
deified  heroes,  the  fairies,  the  guardian  demons  of  the  Oe-lng-pa 
creed,  the  god  of  wealth,  the  guardian  demons  of  the  caves 
where  the  undiscovered  revelations  are  deposited,  the  five  sister 
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sprites  of  mount  Everest,  the  twelve  aerial  fiendesses  (Tan-ma), 
who  sow  disease,  and  the  more  important  local  gods. 

This  sacrifice  should  be  done  in  the  temples  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Limas  on  the  10th  and  15th  of  every  month.  On  behalf  of 
laymen  it  must  be  done  (ynoe  annually  at  the  expense  of  every 
individual  layman  who  can  afford  it ;  and  on  extra  occasions,  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  successful  undertaking,  and  as  a  propitiation  in 
sickness,  death,  and  disaster. 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquet  is  shown  in  the  foregoing 
diagram : — 

In  the  inmost  row  are  placed  the  large  coloured  and  ornamented 
BaMmg  cakes  for  (a)  the  chief  Lama-saint,  who  in  the  case  of 
the  old  school  is  SU  Pad/ma^  (6)  the  tutelary  deity,  in  this  case 
Ouru  tah-pOf  a  fierce  demoniacal  form  of  the  saint,  and  (o)  the 
she-devil  with  the  lion-&ce.  For  the  saint  there  is  also  placed  on 
either  side  of  his  cake  a  skuU^-cap,  the  one  to  his  right  contain- 
ing country  wine,  here  called  **  Ambrosia**  (amrita),  in  Tibetan 
literally  **  devils'  juice  ** ;  and  the  contents  of  the  other  are  called 
blood  (rakta)f  though  tea-infusion  is  usually  offered  instead.  In 
the  second  row  are  the  cakes  for  the  guardians  and  protector  of 
LSmaism,  usually  with  Buddha's  cake  (No.  4)  in  centre.  The 
order  of  the  cakes  for  these  guardian  demons  is  as  follows — ^the 
attached  figures  relate  to  the  foregoing  diagram : — 


>i 


9t 


ly 


No.  5.  The  Lion-faced  demoness. 

6.  The  four-armed  "  I^rd," 
a  form  of  Mah&k&la. 

7.  The  god  of  wealth. 

8.  The  "Ruler  of  Tibet's 
guardian"  (and  in  Sik- 
him  the  special  guar- 
dian of  the  JVia-dukpa 
monasteries). 

9.  The  demon  blacksmith 
(red  and  black  colour, 
rides  a  jgoat  and  carries 
an  anvil  and  a  bellows, 
was  made  a  protector 
of  L&maism  by  St.  Pad- 
ma). 

10.  The  Lord  of    the  Hftk- 
shas  devils. 

11.  The  Locality  protector. 

12.  The     Nof/a      demi-gods, 
white  and  black. 


II 


II 


II 


II 


No.  13.  The  Nun-fiendess  of  Di- 
kung  monastery. 
14.  The  five  everlasting  sis- 
ters of  mount  Ever- 
est. 
16.  The  spirits  of  the  tank- 
drowned  persons. 

16.  The  homestead  demon- 
owner. 

17.  The  country-god  Kang- 
chen-ds5uga  (moun- 
tain). 

18.  The  black  devil,  red 
devil  and  Ndga  of 
Darjiling  or  special 
locality  of  temple. 

19.  The  demons  who  cause 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


20.  The  twelve  atrial  fien- 
desses of  disease  (THn- 
ma) 
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No.  21.  The  demon  owners  of 
the  "Ter"  caves  where 
the  hidden  revelations 
are  deposited. 


No.  22.  The  black  and  red  devils 
and  Ndga  of  parent 
mop;»  ^torv  of  the 
pti«  -     '>f  this  temple. 


In  the  third  row  are  placed  the  ^  essential  offerings "  already 
described,  which  are  especially  intended  for  the  superior  gods. 

In  the  fourth  and  outmost  row  are  an  indefinite  number  of 
T'sogr-cakeSy  which  are  especial  dainties  as  an  extra  course  for  all. 
These  cakes  contain  ordinary  torma  cake  of  cooked  rice  or  barley, 
with  the  addition  of  some  wine,  and  a  mixture  of  cooked  flesh  and 
all  sorts  of  eatables  available. 

The  stages  of  the  worship  in  this  feast  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  Invitation  to  the  deities  and  demons  to  come   to    the 
feast  (Skt.y  dvaham).    This  is  accompanied  by  great 
clamour  of  drums,  cymbals,  horns  and  fifes,  so  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  gods  and  demons. 
27u2.  Requesting  the  guests  to  be  seated  (Skt.,  Man). 
3r(£.  Begging  them  to  partake  of  the  food  offered. 
4M..  Praises  the   goodness  and  admirable  qualities  of  the 
guests.    This  is  done  while  the  guests  are  partaking  of 
the  essence  of  the  food. 
50i.  Prayers  for  favours  immediate  and  to  come. 
6^.  The  especial  delicacy,  the  T'scigF-cake,  is  then  offered  to 
all,  on  four  plates,  a  plate  for  each  row  of  guests,  and 
one  plateful  is  reserved  for  the  L&mas  themselves. 
Then  is  done  the  ceremony  of  ^  Expiation  for  religious  duties 
left  undone,"  ^  which  wipes  off  all  arrears  of  religious  duty.    Here 
the  sacristan  throws  skywards,  amid  great  clamour  of  wind  and 
brass  instruments,  several  of  the  T'sogr-cakes  to  all  the  demi-gods 
and  demons  not  specially  included  in  the  feast.     One  jTso^-K^ke 
is  then  given  to  each  L&ma  in  the  order  of  his  rank,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  as  the  food  has  been  consecrated  by  the  gods 
having  partaken  of  it. 

Each  Lftma  must,  however,  leave  a  portion,  which  is  collected 
carefully,  in  a  plate,  in  order,  from  the  lowest  to  the  head  Lftma. 
And  on  the  top  of  these  collected  fragments  is  placed  a  whole 
cake.  Then  a  celebration  called  Lhakrdor  is  done,  and  the  whole 
of  these  crumbs — the  leavings  of  the  Lftmas — are  contemptuously 
thrown  down  on  to  the  ground,  outside  the  temple-door  to  the 

>  beKan-gwi. 
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Btarveling  ghosts  and  those  evil-spirits  who  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected by  St.  Padma  or  subsequent  Lamas. 

Tlie  efficacy  of  these  cake-offerings  is  urged  at  length  in  the 
manual  of  the  established  church.^ 

The  special  rites  and  celebrations  are  usually  detailed  in  separate 
manuals ;  but  each  Ge-lug-pa  monk  has  a  general  manual  of  worship, 
etc.,  entitled  *^  the  monk's  timely  Memoranda," '  and  seems  to  corre- 
spond in  some  measure  to  the  Dina  Chariyfiwa  of  the  Ceylonese, ' 
in  which  are  given  directions  for  personal  and  general  devotions 
as  well  as  for  monastic  conduct,  from  which  I  have  already  made 
extracts  in  the  chapter  on  the  order. 

The  service  is  mostly  in  Tibetan,  which  is  like  the  Latin  of 
the  papal  mass-books  used  throughout  Mongolia  and  Lamaist 
temples  in  China,  the  only  exception  being  the  privileged  temple 
at  Pekin.^  Music  is  much  used,  though  it  is  in  the  main  an  ear- 
piercing  din  of  drums,  loud  trumpets,  horns,  and  clashing  cymbals. 

The  leaders  of  the  choir  also  have  a  psalter  or  score  in  which  the 
swelling,  rising,  and  falling  notes  are  curiously  represented  by 
curves,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  photograph ;  and  the  jxiints  at 
which  the  several  instruments  join  in  the  choir  are  also  duly  noted 
therein.  The  pauses  are  marked  by  bells  and  cymbals,  and  the 
effect  at  times  of  the  noisy  din  and  clamour  suddenly  lapsing  into 
silence  is  most  solemn,  and  even  impressive  in  the  larger  cathedrals 
with  their  pious  and  sombte  surroundings.* 


i  'Die  Ue-hig-iNi  manual  says : — 

'Die  advantages  to  Uie  chanter  of  the  above  service  are  that :  His  wishes  will  be  all 
realized ;  wealth  and  luck  will  increase  according  to  his  wishes ;  he  will  obtain  power, 
and  all  his  sins  will  be  blotted  out ;  he  will  subject  the  evil  spirits  and  will  duly  per- 
form charity,  and  the  prtia  will  obtain  deliverance  by  being  re-bom  in  the  heavens, 
and  he  liimself  will  also  obtain  heaven,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  will  ultimatcily 
obtain  liuddhahood. 

Tlie  burnt-offering  of  incense,  analogous  to  the  Vedic  Homa^  but  specially  in- 
tended for  demons,  includes  by  name  the  T&n-ma  and  other  Tibetan  fiends.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  incense  and  butter  heated  to  ignition  on  coals.  The  celebration  is 
detailed  above.    Cf .  also  Sgulao.,  p.  249 ;  Jaisgu.,  p.  210,  for  kinds  of  cakes. 

s  dGe-slon-gi  dus  dran. 

s  Kaai  UoH.t  24,  and  also  **  the  Daily  Manual  of  the  Shaman"  of  tlie  Cliinese.  Bkal's 
auesM,  2S9. 

*  a.  KOPPBN,  ii.,  228. 

*  Although  the  instruments  are  wielded  with  great  clamour,  each  is  manipulated 
strictly  according  to  rule.  Thus  with  the  cymbals,  at  the  word  Arykam  the  cymbab 
are  held  horizontally  and  struck  with  mid-flnger  erect.  On  Parykam^held  below  waist 
and  Uie  upper  cymbal  is  made  to  revolve  along  the  rim  of  the  lowest,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  daily  celebrations  of  the  high  church  monk,  or  the  Ge-lug- 
pa  Lama,  comprise  the  following  services : — 

1.  The  "Refuge-formula"  (inTun-moii). 

2.  mTufi-moh  ma-yifi-pa. 

3.  The  four-fold  prayer  for  the  Animals  (Sems-bskyed). 

4.  Another  prayer  fpr  Animals  (K'yad-par  gyi  smes-bskyed). 

5.  Prayer  for  the  Earth  (Sa-gs'i  byin  brlabs). 
C.  Sacrificial  offerings  (mCh'od-pa  byin  brlabs). 

7.  Invocation  to  the  Jinas  (Spyan-'dren). 

8.  Offering  of  bathing  water  to  the  Qods  and  Jinas  (K'rus-gsol. 

"  Tui-iSol).'* 

9.  Salutation  to  Buddhas,  Saints  and  L&mas  (P'yag-'t'sal). 

10.  Offerings  of  "  the  necessary  things  "  (mOh'od-pa). 

11.  Offerings  of  "  five  sensuous  things"  ('Dod-yon-lna). 

12.  Offerings  of  "  seven  precious  things  **  (rgyal-sri  sna  bdun). 

13.  Confession  of  Sins  (bS'ag«-pa). 

14.  In  praise  of  the  Jinas  and  Buddha-putras  (rJes-su  yi-niu), 

15.  Turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  (Oh'os-'k'or  bskor-wa). 

16.  Prayer  for  attaining  Nirv&na  (Mya-nan  las-mi  'das  was  gsol-wa 

'debs-pa). 

17.  Prayer  for  Blessing  (bsho-wa). 

18   Magic-ciixsle — OHoring  of  the  Universe. 

19.  Prayer  to  Lama-tutor.^  , 

20.  The  Tutelary's  invocation — ^Tam&ntaka,  etc.  (for  Oe-lug-pa)  and 

Quru  Tak-po  Kah-gye,  etc.,  for  Sfih-ma. 

21.  Sacrificial  worship  (ch'oga)  to  the  demons,  after  dark  with  cake 

(torma),  incense  and  wine  with  the  libations  (gSer-skyems) 
the  Kang-sd  banquet.' 

We  will  illustrate  a  few  of  these  services  by  some  abstracts  and 
extracts : — 

A  good  sample  of  Uie  worship  of  a  L&maist  divinity  is  seen  in 
that  of  TSr&y  the  Virgin  of  northern  Buddhism^and  the  **  Goddess 
of  Mercy." 

The  manual  of  Tara's  worship '  is  one  of  the  commonest  booklets 
in  Tibet,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  laymen,  most  of  whom 
can  repeat  her  hymn  and  chief  set  vice  by  heart.^ 

1  La-mai-g8ol-'deb8.  *  See  p.  429. 

s  Abstracted  by  me  in  considerable  detail  in  J,R.A.S„  1894,  p.  68,  etc. 

*  The  book  is  entitled  "  sGrol-ma  dkar  snon-gyi  bstod-pa  gsuhs,"  or  **  The  praise  and 
spells  (Dkdraifi)  of  The  Pure  Original  Tir&."  And  in  some  editions  she  is  termed  **Motlier 
of  the  Jinnu  '*  (rgyal-yum),  also  **  Mother  of  the  TaUiigaUias."  The  manual  extends 
to  thirty-eight  or  forty  pages  of  five  lines  each.  The  greater  portion,  including  **  Tlie 
Exhortation  "  and  "  The  Hymn,"  is  alleged  internally  to  have  been  composed  by  **  The 
great  Vairocana-Buddlta  of  the  Ultimate  Perfection"  [d8og,-pai  sans-rgyas  mam 
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TiRi's  Worship. 

Tara's  worship,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Mahayana  and  Tantrik 
deities,  is  divided  into  the  seven  stages  already  mentioned. 

The  servioe  is  chanted  in  chorus,  and  the  measure  used  in  chant- 
ing the  hymn,  namely  trochaic  in  eight-syllabled  lines,  I  have 
indicated  in  a  footnote  to  the  hymn. 

A  portion  of  the  manoal  is  here  translated — 

**  If  we  worship  this  sublime  and  pure-souled  goddess  when  we 
retire  in  the  dusk  and  arise  in  the  morning,  then  all  our  fears  and 
worldly  anxieties  will  disappear  and  our  sins  be  forgiven.  She— 
the  conqueror  of  myriad  hosts — will  strengthen  us.  She  will  do 
more  than  this !  She  will  convey  us  directly  to  the  end  of  our 
transmigration — ^to  Buddha  and  Nirvana ! 

*'She  will  expel  the  direst  poisons,  and  relieve- us  from  all 
anxieties  as  to  food  and  drink, and  all  our  wants  will  be  satisfied; 
and  all  devils  and  plagues  and  poisons  will  be  annihilated  utterly ; 
and  the  burden  of  all  animals  will  be  lightened  !  If  you  chant  her 
hymn  two  or  three  or  six  or  seven  times,  your  desire  for  a  son  will 
be  realized  1  Or  should  you  wish  wealth,  you  will  obtain  it,  and  all 
other  wishes  will  be  gratified,  and  every  sort  of  demon  will  be 
wholly  overcome." 

Invocation, 
<<Ha:i!  0!  verdant  Tara! 
The  Saviour  of  all  beings  ! 

Descend,  we  pray  Thee,  frpm  Thy  heavenly  mansion,  at  Potala, 
Together  with  all  Thy  retinue  of  gods,  titans,  and  deliverers ! 
We  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  Thy  lotus-feet ! 
Deliver  us  from  all  distress  I  0  holy  Mother !  ^ 

Presentation  op  Opperinos  (Sacrificial). 

<<  We  hail  Thee  I  0  revered  and  sublime  T&ra  I 

Who  art  adored  by  all  the  kings  and  princes 

Of  the  ten  directions  and  of  the  present,  past  and  future. 

liar  siiAii-mdsad  ch'en*po]  and  iwtially  interpreted  by  tlio  Liniaa  as  referring  to 
Vairocliana,  the  flrst  of  the  mythical  JinA-lliiddhas ;  but  it  may  probably  be  the  Kaali* 
mir  Monk  Vairocana,  of  the  **  Great  Ultimate  Terfection  (i#i(iA<i-ir(;m»iui)  **  fonii  of  the 
Kiiddhifit  doctrine,  who  lived  In  Uir  eighth  cmtuiy  a.d^  and  a  noted  translator  of 
Sanskrit  Scriptures  into  tlie  Tibetan.  An  appendix  is  signed  by  (Icdun  (>ub»  The 
Umnd  Lama,  who  built  Taslii-lhunpo  monastery  ctVri  1445a.i>. 

FP  2 
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We  pray  Thee  to  accept  these  offerings 

Of  flowers,  incense,  perfumed  lamps, 

Precious  food,  the  music  of  cymbals, 

And  the  other. offerings  ! 

We  sincerely  beg  Thee  in  all  Thy  divine  Forms  ' 

To  partake  of  the  food  now  offered ! 

On  confessing  to  Thee  penitently  their  sins 

The  most  sinful  hearts,  yea !  even  the  committers  of  the 

Ten  vices  and  the  five  boundless  sins. 

Will  obtain  forgiveness  and  reach 

Perfection  of  soul — through  Thee  ! 

If  we  (human  beings)  have  amassed  any  merit 

In  the  three  states,* 

We  rejoice  in  this  good  fortune,  when  we  consider 

The  unfortunate  lot  of  the  poor  (lower)  animals 

Piteously  engulphed  in  the  ocean  of  misery. 

On  their  behalf,  we  now  turn  the  wheel  of  religion ! 

We  implore  Thee  by  whatever  merit  we  have  accumulated 

To  kindly  regard  all  the  animals. 

And  for  ourselves ! 

When  our  merit  has  reached  perfection 

Let  us  not,  we  pray  Thee, 

Linger  longer  in  this  world ! " 

Htmns  iir  Tara's  Pbaisb.  ^ 

(The  translation  I  have  mode  almost  literal.  Each  separate  stanza 
is  addressed  to  a  special  one  of  T&ra's  twenty-one  forms — the  name  of 
which  is  given  in  the  margin  for  reference.) 

(DM.  the  Mother.)  IryaT&ral  Hail  to  Thee! 

Our  Deliveress  sublime  I 


1  The  polymorphism  already  referred  to.  *  K&ino,  li&pa,  and  Arupa. 

*  As  this  hymn  is  so  popular  amongst  Lamaist  people  in  Tibet,  Sikhim,  etc.,  I  give 
here  in  tlie  Lli&sa  dialect  its  second  stanza,  which  is  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
hymn,  in  order  to  show  its  metre. 


ChVw  tS'al  I  Dd-ma  |  ftor-ma  |  pa-nid  1 
Ch'cn-m  |  kd-o'ig  |  fog-taX  |  U-raa  | 
Jig-ien  I  sum  gon  |  <?a  t(y^  |  a^-Ri  i  | 
Ke-sar  |  o'e-wa  |  le-ni  |  juh-tua  | . 
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<1.  Tirl,  the  Supremely 
Oounmeooe.) 


<8.  TAri(,ofWlilt«-nioon 
BrlihlneM.) 


<8.  TKift,    the    Golden- 
Ooloared.) 


<4.  T&riL  the  Grand 
IUIr-i»lled.) 


<6.  nrft,  thto  "/AfA** 
Bboater.) 


16.  Tfttil,  the  beet  Three- 
World  Worker.) 


<7. 


llriLilMBi 
orBtrife.) 


Bupprewor 


B.  Tlrt.  tho  B^ttower 
of  SupremoPower.) 


Avalok'ta's  xneBBenger 

Rich  in  power  and  pity's  store. 

Hail  O  Tar»  I  quick  to  Save  I 
Lotos-bom  of  pitying  tear 
Shed  down  by  The  Three-World-Lord, 
(Grieving  sad  for  sunken  souls.) 

Hail )  to  Thee  with  fulgent  face, 
Brilliant  as  a  hundred  moons 
Of  harvest  sleaming  in  the  light 
Of  myriad  dauling  stars. 

Hail  1  to  Thee  whose  hand  is  decked 
By  the  lotos,  golden  blue. 
Eager  Soother  of  our  woe, 
Ever  tireless  worker.  Thou  1 

Hail  1  to  Thee  with  pil'd-up  hair. 
Where  Tathagata  sits  shrin'd, 
Victor*  of  the  universe. 
Thoo  a  saintly  victor  too  1 

Hail  to  thy  "  tutiArd-Knn;*  * 
Piercing  realms  of  earth  and  sky, 
Ti^eading  down  the  seven  worlds. 
Bending  prostrate  everyone  I 

Hail  1  adored  by  mighty  gods, 
Jtidra^  Brahma^  Fire  and  Wind, 
Ghostly  hordes  and  Gandhamu 
Al   unite  in  praising  Thee  1 

Hail  1  with  Thy  dread  '*  ire  "  and  *'pkai 
Thou  destroyest  all  Thy  foes : 
Striding  out  with  Thy  left  foot 
Belching  forth  devouring  fire  1 

Hail  1  with  fearful  spell  "  in-re  '* 
Banishing  the  bravest  fiends, 
By  the  mere  frown  of  Thy  brows. 
Vanquishing  whole  hoi-des  of  foes  1 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


ft  9 


1  i-gyal-wa  =  Snnskrit  Jina. 

*  'riiis  It  a  portion  of  Tirft's  spell,  for  wliicli  mre  over  pngr. 

>  Mystic  spells  used  by  wiiards— pAiU  means  bresk  or  smseli ! 
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Tb£L»o  thb  Bobaby. 

[Here  b  repeated  on  the  rosary  108  times,  or  as  often  as  possible,  the 
spell  or  mantra  of  T&ra,  namely :  Om  I  2'iS-re-tti-M-re  iu-rt  Svd  Jid  I 

The  mantra  of  S!ta  Tara  is  Om  !  Td-re  tu-td-re  ma-ma  d-yur-pun-ye  jna- 
na-ptisJi'tin  ku-ru  Svd-Jid  ! 

The  rosary  used  in  Sita  Tar&'s  worship  is  a  Bodhitief  while  Tftrft  i*e- 
quires  either  a  Bodhitse  or  turquoise  one.'] 

Pratbbs  fob  Blbssutos. 

We  implore  thee,  0 1  Revered  Victorious  BhagavdU '  and  Merciful 
One  1  to  purify  us  and  all  other  beings  of  the  universe  thoroughly  from 
the  two  evil  thoughts ;  and  make  us  quickly  attain  the  perfection  of 
Buddhahood.  If  we  cannot  attain  this  perfection  within  a  few  life 
ovoles,  then  grant  us  the  highest  earthly  and  heavenly  happiness  and 
nil  knowledge.  And  preserve  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  evil  spirits, 
plague,  disease,  untimely  death,  bad  dreams,  bad  omens,  and  all  the 
eight  fears  and  accidents.  And  in  our  passage  through  this  world 
grant  unto  us  the  most  perfect  bliss,  beyond  possibility  of  increase,  and 
may  all  our  desires  be  realized  without  exertion  on  our  part. 

Let  the  holy  religion  prosper.  And  in  whatever  place  we  dwell,  we 
beg  thee  to  soothe  there  disease  and  poverty,  fighting  and  disputes,  and 
increase  the  Holy  lleligion. 

And  may  Thy  benign*  face  always  beam  on  us  and  appear  large  like 
the  waxing  moon  in  forwarding  our  heai*t's  desire  of  admission  to  the 
heavenly  circle  and  Nirvdina.  ^ 

Let  us  obtain  the  ffivourite  gods*  of  our  former  lives  and  entry 
into  the  prophesied  paradise  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past,  present  and 
future  1 

Bbnbdiotion. 

Now  1  O !  Thou !  The  Great  Worker  1 
Thou  Quick  Soother  and  Gracious  Mother, 
Holding  the  upUd  flower  I 
Let  Thy  glory  come.     Ma'AgaUim  / ' 

The  offering  of  the  universe  as  a  so-called  ^^  magic-circle  "  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  daily  service  of  the  Lamas,  and  has  been 
described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  following  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Three  Holy  Ones  is  recited 
at  noon  with  the  presentation  of  the  offering  of  rice. 


1  But  see  page  206  for  details  on  **  L&maist  Rosaries." 

*  bc'om-ldaii-'daj-ma,  pronounced  "  chom-den-d^ma." 

s  In  contradistinction  to  '^fury-faoe"  (khro-bo;  Skt.  krodka). 

«  sQnib-bahi-Uia. 

'  bgra-shis  shok,  pronounced  **  Td-tki-tho,** 
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Htmk  to  thb  Th&bb  Holt  Onbs. 

OM  t  Salutation  to  the  Omniaoient  Oces  I  Buddha,  The  Law  and 
Tlie  Church ! 

Salutation  to  Buddha  Bhagavftn,  the  Victorious  and  All-wise  TathI- 
OATA  Arhaty  who  has  gone  to  happiness  1 


He  is  the  guide  of  gods  and  men ! 

He  is  the  root  of  virtue. 

He  is  the  fountain  of  all  treasure. 

He  is  adorned  with  perfect  en- 
durance. 

He  is  adorned  with  all-beauty. 

He  is  the  greatest  flower  of  all 
the  race. 

He  is  admirable  in  all  his  actions. 

He  is  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

He  delights  in  the  faithful  ones. 

He  is  l%e  Almighty  Power. 

He  is  The  Uniyersal  Guide. 

He  is  The  Father  of  all  the  Bodhi- 
sats. 

He  is  The  King  of  all  the  revered 
Ones. 

He  is  The  Leader  of  all  the  dead. 

He  owns  infinite  knowledge. 

He  owns  immeasurable  fortitude. 

His  commands  are  all-perfect. 


His  melodious  voice  isall-pleasing. 

He  is  without  equal. 

He  is  without  desires. 

He  is  without  evil. 

He  delivers  all  from  sorrow. 

He  delivers  all  from  sin. 

He  is  free  fi'om  worldliness. 

His  senses  are  the  sharpest. 

He  bravely  cuts  all  knots. 

He   delivers    all   from    deepest 

misery. 
He  delivers  all  from  this  woeful 

world. 
Hehas  crossed theocean  of  misery. 
He  is  perfect  in  fore-knowledge. 
He  knows  the  past,  present  and 

future. 
He  lives  far  from  death. 
He  lives  in  the  pure  blissful  land 

where,  enthroned,  he  sees  all 

beings! 


Salutation  to  the  Holy  Law  1  — (DAamia) 

It  was  the  virtue  of  the  ancient 

times. 
It  was  the  virtue  of  the  middle 

ages, 
it  is  the  virtue  of  the  present 

hour. 
It  has  excellent  sense. 
It  has  eioellent  words. 
It  is  unalloyed  Law. 

The  Law  has  been  well  ordered  and  taught  in  the  Vinaya  by  Bha- 
gavin.  It  brings  all  to  perfection  I  It  fulfils  all  desires  !  It  la  an 
all-sufiicient  support,  and  it  stops  re-birth. 

Salutation  to  The  Assembly  or  Clergy  (Sangha)  of  the  Mahiyina  I 


It  is  aU-perfect  and  illuminating* 

It  is  the  all-pure  Law. 

It  is  perfectly  clear. 

It  is  free  from  disorder. 

It  ifl  evorlnstiiiff. 

It  points  the  direct  path. 

It  realises  the  desires  of  all. 

It  benefits  the  wisest  men. 


They  live  in  peace. 
They  live  in  wisdom. 
They  live  in  truth. 
They  live  in  unison. 


They  merit  respect. 

They  merit  glory. 

They  merit  tlie  grandest  gifts. 
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The  goodnefls  of  Buddha  is  immeasurable  I 

The  goodness  of  The  Law  is  immeasui*able  I 

And  the  goodness  of  The  Olergy  is  immeasurable ! 

By  planting  our  faith  on  The  Immeasurable  Ones  we  shall  reap  im- 
messurable  fruit  in  the  land  of  bliss. 

Salutation  to  the  Tathftgata !  The  Merciful  Patron,  the  omniscient 
Guide,  the  ocean  of  knowledge  and  glory. 

Salutation  to  the  softening  Dharma  !  the  pure  gift  of  the  heart,  the 
deliverer  from  evil,  and  the  best  of  Truth. 

Salutation  to  the  Assembly  1  the  deliverer,  and  guide  to  the  true 
faith,  the  teacher  of  pure  wisdom,  and  the  possessor  of  the  holy  know- 
ledge for  cultivating  the  (human)  soil. 

The  '^  Kefuoe^Fokmula  "  op  the  LImas. 

The  '^  Aefuge-formula  "  of  the  L&mas,  which  I  here  translate, 
well  illustrates  the  very  depraved  form  of  Buddhism  professed  by 
the  majority  of  Lfimas  ;  for  here  we  find  that  the  original  tri/pU 
Refuge-formula  (Skt.,  Tri^a/raif.a ;  P&li,  $ara/thagama/fia)  in  the 
Three  Holies,  the  Triratna — ^Buddha,  The  Word,  and  The  As- 
sembly— ^has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  vast  host  of 
deities,  demons  and  deified  saints  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  Indian  MahaySna  and  Yogacirya  saints. 

The  version  here  translated  is  that  used  by  the  Kar-ma-pa  and 
Kift-ma  sects  of  LSmas,  but  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in 
general  use  in  Tibet,  except  among  the  reformed  liunas  of  the 
established  church — ^who  address  a  less  extensive  circle  of  saints 
and  demons,  and  who  substitute  St.  Tsoii-KVpa  for  St.  Padma- 
sambhava.  It  is  extracted  from  the  manual  of  worship  entitled 
the  sKyabs-'gro,  commonly  pronounced  ^^Kyamdd,"^  which  literally 
means  ^^the  going  for  protection  or  refuge'';  and  its  text  is  as 
follows : — 

'*  We— all  beings — through  the  intercession  of  the  Lftitia,'  go  for 

refuge  to  Buddha  I 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  Buddha's  Doctrine  {Dharma)  1 

'*  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Lamas  {Saiigha)  1 ' 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Host  of  the  Gbds  and  their  retinue  of 

tutelaries  and  she-devils,  the  defenders  of  the  Religion,  who  people 

the  sky  1 


1  Contributed  to  J/id.  Antiq.  1893. 

s  It  U  a  Lftmaist  axiom,  aa  already  noted,  that  no  lawman  can  address  the  Buddhas 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  Lama. 

s  The  Ge-lug>pa  formula  begins  thus :  bdag  sogs  nam-mkah  daA  m&ams-pal  seme- 
c'an  t'ams-c'ad  bLa*ma  la  skyabs  su  mch'io,  Sahs-rgya«-kyi  skyabs-su  mch'io  Ch'os- 
kyi  skyabs  su  mch'io,  dOe*'dun-gyi  skyabs  su-mch*io. 
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''We  go  for  refuge  to  the  victorious  L&mas,  who  have  descended 
from  heaven,  the  holders  of  Wisdom  and  the  Tintras ! 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Directions,  and  to 
the  primordial  Samaniahhadra.     Buddha  with  his  spouse  1 " 

Then  the  following  deities  and  saints  are  addressed  as  refuges: 
The  Incarnate  Sambhoga-k&ja,  the  Mild  and  Angry  Loving  One 
the  Nirmdi^a-hdya  Mahd  Vajradhara;  the  Diamond-souled  Quide— 
Vajrataiva;  the  Jina — the  Victorious  ^dkyaMuni;  the  most  pleas- 
ing Yajra  Incarnate ;  the  Fierce  Holder  of  the  Thunderbolt —  Vajra- 
pdni  ;  the  Gkxldess-Mother,  Marlei  Devi  ;  the  Learned  Teacher,  Acdrya- 
Mailjttfri;  the  Great  Pan4ila  Sri  Sinha;  the  Jina  Suda  ;  the  Great 
Paniiita  Bimala  Mitra  ;  the  Incarnate  Lotus-born  Dharmakftya  Padnxa- 
tambhava  ;  (his  wife)  the  Fairy  of  the  Ocean  of  Fore-knowledge ;  the 
Religious  King,  Thi-Sroii-deu-Tsan  ;  the  Noble  Apocalypse-Finder, 
Myah-ban ;  the  Teacher's  diaciple,  the  Victorious  Sihavira  Dang-ma ; 
the  Reverend  Sister,  the  Lady  Sinhtfwwa  ;  the  Incarnate  Jina  "  Zhang- 
ton  " ;  the  Guru,  clever  above  thousands ;  the  Religious  Lord  (Dharma- 
ndiha)  Ouru  Jo-Ber ;  the  Illusive  lion  Gtjilha  ;  the  Gi-eat  Siddhi,  the 
Cleai*er  of  the  Misty  moon — ^grub-oh'en  zla-wa-miin-sel ;  the  Sage 
Kumaraja  ;  the  Prince,  BinUUa  Bhdtkara  ;  the  renowned  Candrakirii  ; 
the  Three  Incarnate  Kind  Brothers ;  the  Bodhisat,  The  noble  Ocean ; 
the  Incarnate  Sage,  the  Holder  of  the  religious  vajra  ;  the  Entirely 
accomplished  and  renowned  Speaker;  the  Great  Teacher  Mahdgufxi 
Dharmardja ;  the  Revelation-f^der  Vig-po-Ufi ;  the  Religious  King 
of  Accomplished  Knowledge ' ;  the  Banner  of  Obtained  Wisdom  ;  the 
Peerless  active  Vajra;  the  Radical  (Skt,  Mala)  L&ma  A^ka;*  the 
Lima  of  the  Mala  Tanira  of  the  Three  limes ;  the  Sage,  the  Accom- 
plished Soul ;  the  Religious  Loving  King,  the  Holder  of  the  Doctrines' ; 
the  Reverend  Abbot,  the  Sky  Vajra  ;  the  Noble  Jewelled  Soul — *'  Pal- 
sail";  the  Assembly  of  Mild  and  Angry  tutelary  Deities;  the  Holy 
Doctrine  of  the  Great  Bind — JlfoAofpaittia  / 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Male  and  Female  Saints  of  the  Country  1 

"  O  I  Lima  1  Bless  us  as  You  have  been  blessed.  Bless  us  with  the 
blessings  of  the  TdniroM! — 

"  We  beg  Tou  to  bless  us  with  OM,  which  is  the  (secret)  Body.  We 
beg  Tou  to  purify  our  sins  and  pollutions  of  the  body.  We  beg  You 
to  increase  our  happiness  without  any  sickness  of  the  body.  We  beg 
You  to  give  us  the  real  undying  gift  of  bodily  life  I 

"  We  beff  You  to  bless  us  with  AH,  which  is  the  (secret  of  the) 
Spbbch.     We  beg  You  to  purify  the  sins  and  pollution  of  our  Speedi. 


>  TlM  flrat  BboUya  king  of  Sikhim,  ciVr.  1660  a.d. 

*  Tliit  nmy  be  a  referonc«  to  the  great  emperor  Afoka,  or  his  confcaaor  Upagu|«U, 
the  fourth  patriarch  of  the  early  Buddhist  church  In  India,  or  it  may  be  only  the 
title  of  a  Lima.  Several  also  of  tlie  foregoing  titles  which  1  liave  translated  are 
proper  names. 

*  The  sixth  BhoUya  king  of  Sikhim,  ritr.  IJTO-QO  a.d. 
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We  beg  Tou  to  give  us  the  power  of  Speech.     We  beg  You  to  confer 
on  UB  the  gift  of  perfect  and  victorioua  Speech  1 

'^  We  beg  You  to  bless  uu  with  HDM  (pronounced  "  hihn  ")  which 
IS  the  (secret)  Thought.  We  beg  You  to  purify  the  pollution  and  sins 
of  our  Mind.  We  beg  You  to  give  us  good  understanding.  We  beg 
you  to  give  us  the  real  gift  of  a  pura  heart.  We  beg  You  to  em- 
jiower  us  with  The  Four  Powers  (of  the  heart)  ! 

"  We  pray  You  to  give  us  the  gifts  of  the  True  Body,  Speeefi,  and 
Mind}     OmI    Ah  I    HOm! 

'*  O  !  Give  us  such  blessing  as  will  clear  away  the  sins  and  defilement 
of  bad  deeds ! 

*'  We  beg  You  to  soften  the  evils  of  bad  causes  1 

*'  We  beg  You  to  bless  us  with  the  prospeiity  of  our  bocly  (t.0.,heiilth)! 

**  Bless  us  with  mental  guidance  I 

<*  Bless  us  with  Buddhahood  soon ! 

*'  Bless  us  by  cutting  us  off  from  (worldly)  illusions  1 

'*  Bless  us  by  putting  us  in  the  right  path  1 

"  Bless  us  by  causing  us  to  understand  all  things  (religious) ! 

''  Bless  us  to  be  uiseful  to  each  other  with  kindliness ! 

"  Bless  us  with  the  ability  of  doing  good  and  delivering  the  animal 
lieings  (from  misery)  1 

''  Bless  us  to  know  ourselves  thoroughly  I 

*'  Bless  us  to  be  mild  from  the  depths  of  our  heart ! 

*'  Bless  us  to  be  brave  as  Yourself  ! 

'*  Bless  us  with  the  TdniroM  as  You  Yourself  are  blessed  1 " 

'*  Now !  we^the  innumerable  animal  beings— conceiving  that 
(through  the  efficacy  of  the  above  dharanU  and  prayers,  we  have  become 
pui-e  in  thought  like  Buddha  himself ;  and  that  we  ai*o  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  animal  beings ;  we,  therefore,  having  now  acquii^ed 
the  qualities  of  the  host  of  the  Gods,  and  the  roots  of  the  TdntraUf  the 
7t-u;a,  rOj/at-pa,  dBaii  and  P'rin-laa,  we  desire  that  all  the  other  animal 
beings  be  posusessed  of  happiness,  and  be  freed  fi*om  misery  1  Let  us — 
all  animals  1 — be  freed  from  lust,  anger,  and  attachment  to  worldly 
liffiiirs,  and  let  us  perfectly  understand  the  true  nature  of  The 
Beligion  I 

**  Now  I  O !  Father-Mother — Yah-yum — the  Dharmdk&ya  SanuiiUa- 
bhadra  !  The  Sambhogakdya  s^dnti  Khrddaprtuaraha^  mild  and  angry 
Loving  Ones  1  The  Nirmdna-Jedya^  Sages  of  the  skull-rosary  1  And 
the  MxUaridntra  L&ma  1     I  now  beg  You  all  to  depart  I 

"  O !  Ghosts  of  Heroes !  Witches  1  Demoniacal  Defenders  of  The 
Faith  !  The  holy  Guardians  of  the  Commandments !  And  all  those 
that  we  invited  to  this  place  1  I  beg  You  all  now  to  depart ! ! 

"  O !  most  powerful  King  of  the  Angry  Deities !  The  powerful 
Iwara^  and  the  host  of  the  Country  Guardian  Gods !     And  all  those 


^  TliU  triad  refers  to  the  mystic  Yoga  or  union  of  **  Tlie  tliroc  secrets/'  which  tho 
Japanese  call,  San-mitsu-so-o.  « 
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others  that  we  inyited  to  this  place,  with  all  their  retinue  1  I  beg  Tou 
all  now  to  depart !  1 1  May  glory  come !  Taski-ihok  I  and  Virtue  1  &e-o  / 
Sarva-maikgaiaml " 

COHFBBSION   OF   SlNB. 

Ilie  OoTifesaion  of  SItib^  is  done  twice  a  month  in  public 
assembly,  in  presence  of  the  abbot  and  senior  monks.  It  is  no 
proper  confession,  only  a  stereotyped  form  chanted  in  chorus. 
The  full  form  is  practically  the  same  as  in  southern  Buddhism.* 
The  shortest  form  is  here  given  : — 

"  I  here  confess  the  sins  which  I  may  have  committed  by  the  body, 
speech  and  mind,  and  through  lust,  anger  and  stupidity. 

"  Listen  to  me,  0 1  great  rii{^r»-holdiiig  L&mas '  and  all  the  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisats  of  the  ten  directions  I  I  repent  of  all  the  sinful  acts 
which  I  have  committed  from  the  time  of  my  birth  up  to  the  present, 
such  as :  committing  the  ten  unvirtuous  deeds  and  the  five  waverings, 
transgressing  the  vows  of  deliverance,  the  teachings  of  the  Bodhisats, 
the  vows  of  the  secret  nunUrat^  irreverence,  and  want  of  faith  in  The 
Three  Rarest  Ones,  irreverence  and  want  of  faith  in  the  abbots  and 
teachers;  separation  from  the  holy  religion  nnd  the^best  commands; 
want  of  reverence  to  the  revered  clergy ;  want  of  reverence  to  parents, 
and  want  of  reverence  to  one's  faithful  fellow-mortals.  In  short,  I 
here  confess  to  all  the  Fo/ro-holding  Lftmas,  the  Buddhas  and  Bodh- 
isats of  the  ten  directions,  all  the  sms  which  hinder  my  reaching  the 
heaven  of  deliverance ;  and  I  pix>mise  never  again  to  commit  these 


Bins. 


There  are  also  numerous  rites  on  the  same  lines  or  by  magic- 


Thi  Maciic-Ciiicli  TABaBirACT.II. 

1.  Oh»rt  nr  MoMte.  .  UmtirallA. 

B.  Oaket.  i.  Banner*. 


circles,  posturing  and  mummery,  for  obtaining  supernatural  powers 


>  gso-byoA.    See  pagc«  828  and  601 ;  sad  cf.  ScauLonrrwrnr,  p.  193w 
t  Cf.  I'rmtiwtokihM  tStrm^  **The  Book  of  DeliTermnoe  "  and  iU  Tib«Un  ▼ersion,  truit. 
by  RocKBiLL.  >  Probably  mythical  Buddtm,  Vajradhara. 
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and  for  purposes  of  sorcery.    Some  of  these  latter  I  have  abstracted 
-in  the  chapter  on  necromancy. 

Of  special   celebrations  it  will  suffice  to  refer  only  to   one   of 

the  most  interesting,  vhich  some  Euro^Kans  who  witnessed  its 

pompons  and  solemn  Hervice,  have 

ed  to  the  Christian  Eu- 

PHE     '*  EUCHABIST  " 
OF 

LAmaisu.* 
iMniaist  liturgy,  the  cele- 
bi-ation  of  which  is  pictured 
as  the  frontispiece,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dispensation  of 
consecrated  wine  and  bread, 
has  been  compared  by  Hue 
and  others  to  the  Christian 
Encbnriet,  although  it  is  in 
i-eality,  as  here  shown,  a 
ceremony  for  gratifying  the 
rathei-  un-Buddbistia  crav- 
'ter  long  earthly  life.  Still, 
ivei-theless  presents  many 
lels  to  the  Christian  rite 
:)nferriDg  on  the  worthy  rc- 
it  "  the  life  everlasting." 
is  entitled  "  The  Obtaining 
ing)  Life," '  end  is  a  very 
sample  of  the  Lamaist  blend- 
jf  Buddhistfl'  ideas  with 
Q-worship.  It  seems  to  in- 
i-ate  A  good  deal  of  the 
e-Lsmaist  ritual,  and  its 
nedictions  nnd  sprinkling  of 
iy  water  are  suggeetive  of 
estorian  or  still  later  Ohris- 
in  influences. 

This  sacrament  is  celebrated 
T»B  EucMAKiw  or  LAMAiwi.  ^^jth    much    pomp  at    stated 

■  InlliG  Aaialic  Qh  rteiig,  1894,  pni-t  oFtliUnrticle  WHS  published  bj' ma. 
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[leriods,  on  a  luoky  day,  about  once  a  week  in  the  larger  templeB,  and 
nttracts  namerous  votaries.  Crowds  throng  to  the  temple  to  i*eceive 
the  coveted  blessing.  Its 'benefits  are  more  particularly  sought  in 
cases  of  actual  illness,  and  when  death  seems  imminent;  but  every 
village  must  have  it  performed  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  life  of 
the  gonoral  community,  and  after  itn  performaiico  any  prolongation 
of  life  is  credited  to  this  8ei*vice ;  while  a  fatal  result  is  attributed 
to  the  excessive  misdeeds  of  the  individual  in  his  last  life  or  in 
previous  births. 

The  chief  god  addressed  is  Buddha  Amitdf/us  or  AparamUa,^  **  The 
(god  of)  infinite  Life/' or  "The  Eternal."  Unlike  the  Chinese  Bud- 
dhists the  L&mas  never  confuse  AfnitHbha  (the  Buddha  of  infinite 
Light)  with  his  reflex  Amitdyug  ;  they  represent  these  differently,  and 
credit  them  with  different  functions.  The  other  gods  specially  identified 
with  life-giving  powers  are  "The  five  long-Life  Sisters,'"  mountain 
nymphs  presiding  over  the  everlasting  snows,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
white  Tili*ft,  and  Ushnlshar&ui ;  and  oven  Yaniaf  the  Lord  of  Death 
himself,  may  occasionally  be  propitiated  into  delaying  the  day  of 
death. 

The  priest  who  conducts  this  ceremony  for  propitiation  of  Amitdjfus 
and  the  other  gods  of  longevity  must  be  of  the  purest  morals,  and  usu- 
ally a  total  abstainer  from  meat  and  wine.  He  must  have  fasted  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  rite,  have 
repeated  the  manirat  of  the  life-giving  gods  many  times,  100,000  times 
if  possible,  and  he  must  have  secured  ceremonial  purity  by  bathing. 
'J*he  rite  also  entails  a  lot  of  other  tasks  for  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
secrated pills  and  the  arrangement  of  utensils,  etc.,  and  extends  over 
two  or  three  days. 

The  arrangements  are  as  follow  : — 

Upon  an  altar,  under  the  brocaded  dragon-canopy,  within  the  temple 
or  in  a  tent  outside,  are  placed  the  following  articles  : — 

1.  jL<u-6inn,  the  ordinaiy  altar  waier-vMe. 

2.  Ti'huM^  the  vase  with  pendant  mirror  and  containing  water  tinged  with  saffron. 
8.  dBaH-bwmt  the  ** empowering  vase*'  with  the  chaplet  of  the  Five  Jinaa. 

4.  Tit-hum,  the  "  vaae  of  Lif e*"  special  io  Amitdyus,  with  a  banner  of  peacock's 
foathors  and  sacred  Kuva-grass. 

5.  Ts^e-cVa^  or  "  tlie  wine  of  Life,"  consisting  of  beer  in  a  skuU-bowl. 

6.  T»U-riL,  or  the  "  pills  of  Life,"  made  of  flour,  sugar  and  butter. 

7.  O/U'-Mor,  or  wafers  of  flour  and  butter  and  rice. 

8.  mDaXrdatf  ot  sacred  dirining-dagger  with  silk  tassels. 

9.  rdor^eki  gmt^  fof,  or  the  divlning-bolt,  a  rafra  or  thunderbolt-sceptre  with  eight 
ridges  to  which  a  string  is  attached. 

In  the  preliminary  worship  the  pills  are  made  from  buttered  dough, 
and  the  ambrosia  or  amrita  (Tib.,  dud-Ui  or  "devil's  juice'') is  brewed 
from  spirit  or  beer,  and  offered  in  a  skull-bowl  to  the  great  image  of 


*  Tib.,  Ts'e-pag-n»«i.  »  T^'e-rin-clic-iia. 
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Buddha  Amitdyus.  Everything  boing  ready  and  the  congregation 
assembled,  the  priest,  ceremoniallj  pure  by  the  ascetio  rites  above 
noted,'  and  dressed  as  in  the  frontispiece,  abstracts  from  the  great 
image  of  Buddha  AmitdyxiM  part  of  the  divine  essence  of  that  deity, 
by  placing  the  vajra  of  his  rdor-jehi  gzuA-t'ag  upon  the  nectar-vase 
which  the  image  of  Amiidyus  holds  in  his  lap,  and  applying  the 
other  end  to  his  own  bosom,  over  his  heart.  Thus,  through  the 
Hiring,  as  by  a  telegraph  wire,  passes  the  divine  spirit,  and  the  Lima 
must  mentally  conceive  that  his  heart  is  in  actual  union  with  that  of 
the  god  AmitdyuSj  and  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  is  himself  that  god.' 
Then  he  invokes  his  tutelary-fiend^  and  through  him  the  fearful  horse- 
necked  Ifaywjriifa  (Tamdin),  the  king  of  the  demons.  The  L&ma,  with 
this  divine  triad  (namely,  the  Buddha  and  the  two  demon  kings)  incor- 
porate in  him,  and  exiiibiting  the  forms  of  all  three  to  spiritual  eyes, 
now  dispenses  his  divine  favours.  He  takes  up  the  Las-bum-vase  and 
\  consecrates  its  contents,  saying, 

**0m!  namo  Tathd^ata  Abhu-khita  sauuaycuriri  huift  i  Noma  candra  tc^fra  krodka 
Amrita  humphat/** 

Then  he  sprinkles  some  of  the  water  on  the  rice-offerings  (gtar-ma)  to 
the  evil  spirits,  saying,  '*I  have  purified  it  with  wabhava,  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  ocean  of  nectar  within  a  precious  ^Aum-bowl.  Om 
akaromu-kfiam /  Sarva  dharma  nantyanutpanna  taiio!  Omf  A! 
HtJni  I  phat !  Svdha  !  I  now  desire  to  bestow  the  deepest  life-power 
on  these  people  before  me  ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  demons  to  accept  this 
cake-offering,  and  depart  without  doing  further  injury." 

Here  the  Lama,  assuming  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  demon-kings, 
who  are,  for  the  time  being,  in  his  body,  adds,  "  Should  you  refuse  to 
go,  then  I,  who  am  the  most  powerful  HayagHva  and  the  king  of  the 
angry  demons,  will  crush  you — body,  speech  and  mind — to  dust  1  Obey 
my  mandate  and  begone,  each  to  his.  abode,  otherwise  you  shall  suffer. 
6m  sumbhani,*'  etc.  Now,  the  L&mas  and  the  people,  believing  that  all 
the  evil  spirits  have  been  driven  away  by  the  demon-king  himself,  shout, 
"  The  gods  have  won  I  the  devils  are  defeated  t " 

The  Lama  then  proceeds  to  secure  for  himself  the  benedictory  power 
of  life-conferring.  He  first  meditates  on  *'  the  guardian-deities,"  mur- 
muring thus :  '*The  upper  part  (of  the  divine  abode)  is  of  thunderbolt 

1  He  usually  wean  a  mantle  (stod-gyog),  on  wliich  are  embroidered  mystic  Chinose 
emblems  of  luck,  including  the  Bal,  etc.    See  pp.  894,  896. 

a  In  southern  Uuddhism  is  found  a  very  similar  instance  of  ceremonial  union  with  a 
Buddliist  fetish.  At  the  pirit  (pantta)  celebration  "a  sacred  thread,  called  the  piril 
nftla,  is  fastened  round  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  end  of  whidi,  after  being 
fastened  to  the  reading  platform,  is  placed  near  tlie  relic  (of  Buddlia).  At  auch  times 
as  the  whole  of  tlie  priests  who  are  present  engage  in  chanting  in  chorus,  the  cord  is 
untwined,  and  each  priest  takes  hold  of  it,  thus  making  the  communication  complete 
between  eacli  of  the  officiating  priests,  tlie  relic, and  the  iuteripr  walls  of  tlie  building.** 
— IIaudy's  £,  MoruuJti$m^  p.  241. 
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tents  and  hangings;  the  lower  part  of  earth-foundation  and  adamantine- 
neat  ;  and  the  walk  are  of  thanderbolts.  The  entire  building  is  a  great 
tent,  protected  by  precious  charms,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  can  neither 
destroy  it,  nor  can  they  gain  entry.  Om  I  vajra  rakhya  rakhya  tiUra 
(ikhtha  vajraye  wdhd/^ 
Then  the  magic-circle  {mai^iala)  is  offered  up,  saying  : — 

"If  1  fail  to  refer  to  the  lucoessive  L&ma-sainte,  my  words  and  deeds  will  count 
for  nothing.  Therefore  must  I  praise  the  holy  L&mas  to  secure  their  blessing  towards 
tlie  realization  of  my  plans.  O  holy  Padma-mrnkkata,^  in  you  are  concentrated  all  the 
blessings  of  tbo  present,  past  and  future !  You  are  the  Iluddha  of  the  great  Anal 
Perfection  (Maka-nipanna)  wlio  beheld  the  face  of  Lord  AmitdynM.  O  Saint  possessed 
of  tlie  gift  of  undying  life,  of  life  lasting  till  the  worlds  of  re-births  are  emptied !  You 
hid  away  from  us,  in  the  snowy  regions,  the  revelation  upon  the  true  essence  of  the 
Ave  Imndred  *  Obtainings  of  Life.'  The  one  whicli  we  now  perform  is  '  the  iron  palace 
of  the  attainment  of  life*  {T^§^r¥b  lt?ag»'-kjfi'jko4»m1i)^  and  is  extracted  from  HKon- 
mek^off-tpyi'ditt.  It  was  discovered  by  the  saint  'Dmk'T^on-tMia-po  in  the  cave 
where  you  hid  it;  and  tliis  modo  of  endowering  a  person  with  life  has  come  down  to 
me  througli  many  generations  of  saints.  Now,  O  Lord  jf  iniMyMf  and  tlieliostof  radiant 
gods !  I  beg  you  to  sustain  the  animal  beings,  vast  as  the  starry  liost,  who  now,  with 
great  reverence  and  praise,  approach  you.  Om  a  AAfi/  O  holy  sluine  of  our  refuge  1 
Hril*  O  HosU  of  the  Bright  World  of  Light  1  Fad^ma  Vod-phreA^ml'tqfram" 
may^J€t  tiddki  pktda  Atifi  /  " 

Then  here  is  repeated  <'  Ti&^gw^,'*  or  "The  Invoking  of  Life,"  thus : 

*'0  Lord  Amitdyus^  residing  in  the  ftve  shrines  whence  glittering  rays  shoot  forth  * 
O  !  Gandkarm  in  the  west !  FawM  in  the  south !  Ndffa  r^  in  the  west !  yaktka  in 
the  nortli !  Brdkma  and  Indm  in  the  upper  regions  1  and  A'anda  and  Taktha  in  the 
lower  regions  I  And  especially  all  tlie  Buddhas  and  BfKlhisatwas  I  I  beg  you  all  to 
bless  me  and  to  gratify  my  wishes  by  giving  me  the  gift  of  undying  life  and  by  soften- 
ing all  the  injuries  of  the  harmful  spirits.  I  entreat  you  to  grant  life  and  implore  you 
to  cause  it  to  come  to  me.  Hrl !  I  beg  your  blessing,  O  Buddhas  of  the  three  times. 
(IMpaAkara,  .^jra  Muni  and  Maitreya). 

At  this  stage  the  celestial  Buddhas,  Bodhisats,  and  other  gods  are 
now  supposed  to  have  consecrated  the  fluid  in  the  vase  and  transformed 
it  into  immortal  ambrosia.  Therefore  the  priest  intones  the  following 
chant  to  the  music  of  cymbals :  "  This  Vase  is  filled  with  the  immortal 
ambrosia  which  the  Five  celestial  Glasses  have  blessed  with  the  bei^t 
Life.  May  life  be  permanent  as  adamant,  victorious  as  the  kingV 
banner.  May  it  be  strong  like  the  eagle  (QyHiirdr\tn)  and  last  for 
ever.  May  I  be  faroured  with  the  gift  of  undying  life,  and  all  my 
wishes  be  realised. 

**BttddAa!  P^n/  Ratna/  Pmimal  Knrma,  Knpdfamdia,  //rf  moAdnmimayH 
Middki  phafa  Aufi  t    Om  A  Uuifk  taira  Owru  Padma  iiddki  aynkke  Mitm  nifd  I  *' 

The  priest  now   bestows  his  blessing  as  the  incarnate  AmxUiy%i$ 
well  as  the  other  gods  of  longevity,  by  lnying-on  of  hands,  and 


08 


■  A  Lama  of  tlie  established  dmrch  would  usually  Invoke  8t.  Tsoii-K*a-pa,  and  the 
sulisequent  prayer  would  be  slightly  different. 
>  The  I'ijn'WuuUrtt  of  AwUokita  and  ^miMMii. 
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he  distribates  the  consecrated  water  and  food  to  the  aesembled  multi- 
tude. When  the  crowd  is  great,  the  votaries  file  past  the  holy  Lftma. 
In  smaller  congregations  the  Lama,  with  the  Tv-bum  vase  in  hand, 
walks  along  the  rows  of  kneeling  worshippers  near  the  temple  door,  and 
ix)urs  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  fluid  into  the  hands  of  each  votary.  With 
the  first  few  drops  the  worshipper  rinses  his  mouth,  and  with  the  next 
few  drops  he  anoints  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  the  third  few  drojis 
are  reverently  swallowed. 

Then  the  Lftma  brings  the  vase  of  Life  and  places  it  for  an  instant 
on  the  bowed  head  of  each  of  the  kneeling  votaries,  reciting  the  spell 
of  Amit&yus  (Om  Amarani  jivaniit/e  tvdhd),  which  all  repeat.  Then 
the  Lama  touches  the  head  of  each  one  with  the  power^sonferring  vase ; 
and  afterwards,  in  similar  manner,  with  the  divining-di^er,  saying : 
'*The  life  which  you  now  have  obtained  is  unfailing  like  the  vajra- 
armour.  Receive  it  with  reverence  !  As  the  vajra  is  unchangeable,  so 
now  is  your  life.  Vajra  rakhya  rakhya  ivdh&  !  Worship  Amitayus, 
the  god  of  boundless  Life,  the  chief  of  all  world-rulers  !  May  his  glory 
come,  with  virtue  and  all  happiness.''  And  all  the  people  shout, 
"  Glory  and  all-happiness  1 " 

Each  worshipper  now  receives  from  the  skull-bowl  a  drop  of  the 
sacred  wine,  which  he  piously  swallows ;  and  each  also  receives  three  of 
the  holy  pills,  the  plateful  of  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  touch 
of  tlio  Jj&ina.  Tlieso  pills  must  be  swallowed  on  the  spot.  They  ai'u 
represented  as  beads  upon  the  vase  which  the  image  of  the.  goil 
of  Infinite  Life  holds  in  his  lap. 

The  Lama  then  takes  a  seat  on  a  low  throne,  and  the  votaries  file  past 
him  offering  him  a  scarf  and  any  money  presents  they  may  have 
to  make  ;  the  majority  pay  in  grain,  which  is  piled  up  outside  the  door 
of  the  temple.  Each  then  receives  a  benediction  from  the  L&ma,  who 
places  his  hand  on  their  heads  and  repeats  the  spell  of  Amit&ifus  ;  and 
on  its  conclusion  he  throws  over  their  shoulder  a  knotted  white  scarf 
(Tsim-tu)  from  a  heap  of  consecrated  scarves  lying  at  his  side.  The 
colours  of  the  scarves  are  white  for  thct  laity  and  red  for  the  priests. 

Other  ceremonies  for  prolonging  life,  especially  resorted  to  in  severe 
sickness,  are  ''The  Saving  fi*om  Death  "  ('cJi'i-bglu) ;  the  ''Ransoming  of 
another's  Life "  (trog-balu) ;  Substitution-offering  to  the  devils  of  an 
elfigy  of  the  patient,  or  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  (Ku-rim^)  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion given  on  the  opposite  page ;  Libation  of  wine  to  the  demons  (jjSei*- 
akyefns) ;  gyal-gtol,  etc.  All  of  these  services  ai*e  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  demonolatry. 

Numerous  other  ceremonies  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
other  chapters,  such  as  the  "Water  Baptism !'  ("  Tiii-Sol  "V  "  The 
Calling  for  Luck"  (YaA-gug),*  etc.,  «  The  Continued  Fast"  (Nnft- 
gnas).* 

1  sKu-rim:  cf.  Jakmu.,  A,  22;  (iigimii's  Alphab,  2V&.,  p.  412;  Rockhili/s  X.,  ii.  114. 
*  bKrujs-giiol  —  iibltiUoii  -f  to  pray  or  entreat ;  seo  SciiLMiiNTWKir,  Budd.,  p.  230. 
a  Sec  p.  447 ;  also  Sc'Hlao.,  p.  263.  *  OcuhAH^  p.  240. 
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The  rites  for  the  attaiament  of  su[>ernfttural  powers,  and  for 
doworigbt  demonolatry,  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  sorcery 
and  Docromaucy.     And  it  is  evident  that  the  Lamas  or  professing 


k  aDii.T-OrrBRiiia  «t  TakiabJ 


Buddhists  are  conscious  of  the  onorthodoxy  of  these  practices,  for 
the  so-called  reformed  Lfiinas,  the  Ge-lug-pa,  do  their  demoniacal 
worship  mostly  after  dark. 


■  After  Rockhlll. 
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"  That  mendicant  doea  right  to  wlmni  omens,  planetarv  influanow,  drMuu, 
and  sigmi  an  tiiinga  abolbhed ;  h«  is  free  from  «ll  their  evils."— SnmMd 
Paribo^'aniya  Satla,  2. 

■IKE  moBt  primitive  people,  the  Tibetans  believe  that 
the  planets  and  spiritual  povers,  good  and  bad, 
directly  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  man's  wel- 
fore  and  destiny,  and  that  the  portending  machina- 
tions of  these  powers  are  only  to  be  foreseen,  discerned,  and 
counteracted  by  the  priests. 

Such  beliefs  have  been  zealously  fostered  by  the  L&mas,  who 
have  led  the  laity  to  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  have  recourse  to  the  astrologer-L&ma  or  Tai^pa  on  each 
of  the  three  great  epochs  of  life,  to  wit,  birth,  marriage,  and  death  ; 
and  also  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  have  a  forecast  of  the 
year's  ill-fortune  and  its  remedies  drawn  out  for  them. 

These  remedies  are  all  of  the  nature  of  rampant  demonolatry 
for  the  appeasing  or  coercion  of  the  demons  of  the  air,  the  earth, 
the  locality,  house,  the  death-demon,  etc. 

Indeed,  the  LSmas  are  themselves  the  real  supporters  of  the 
demonolatry.  They  prescribe  it  wholesale,  and  derive  from  it 
their  chief  means  of  livelihood  at  the  expense  of  the  laity. 
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Every  large  monastery  has  a  Tsirpa^  or  astrologer-Lama,  re- 
cruited from  the  cleverest  of  the  monks. 

And  the  largest  monasteries  may  have  as  astrologer  a  pupil  of 
the  great  government  oracle-Iiama,  the  Gh'o-c'ofi. 

The  astrologer- lAmas  have  always  a  constant  stream  of  persons 
coming  to  them  for  prescriptions  as  to  what  deities  *and  demons 
require  appeasing  and  the  remedies  necessary  to  neutralize  these 
portending  evils. 

The  nature  of  these  prescriptions  of  worship  will  best  be  illus- 
trated by  a  concrete  example.  But  to  render  this  intelligible  it  is 
necessary  to  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  chronological  nomenclature 
currentin  Tibet,  as  it  is  used  for  indicating  the  lucky  and  unlucky 
times,  as  well  as  much  of  the  worship.  And  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
more  Chinese  than  Indian  in  nature.  The  Chinese  calendar  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  king  SroA  Tsah's  Chinese  wife, 
but  the  first  sixty-year  cycle  does  not  begin  until  1026  a.d.' 

The  Tibetan  system  of  reckoning  time,  derived  from  China 
and  India,  is  based  upon  the  twelve-year  and  sixty-year  cycles 
of  Jupiter.*.  The  twelve-year  cycle  is  used  for  short  periods,  and 
the  particular  year,  as  in  the  Chinese  style,  bears  the  name  of  one 
or  other  of  the  twelve  cydio  animals : — 

1.  Mouse.  5.  Dragon.  9.  Monkey.. 

2.  Ox.  6.  Serpent.  10.  Bird. 

3.  Tiger.  7.  Horse.  11.  Dog. 

4.  Hare*  8.  Sheep.  12.  Hog. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  sixty-year  cycle  these  animals  are  combined 
with  the  five  elements  (namely :  Wood,  Fire,  Earth,  Iron,  and 
Water),  and  each  element  is  given  a  pair  of  animals,  the  first  being 
considered  male  and  the  second  female.  I  append  a  detailed  list 
of  the  years  of  the  current  cycle  as  an  illustration,  and  for  refer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  horoscopes  which  I  shall  translate  pre- 
sently. 

Thb  Tibxtan  Grrohological  Table. 

The  kahls  here  siven  differs  from  that  «if  Schlagintweit  {op.  eU,^  p.  282)  in 
ninking  the  initial  year  of  the  current  mxty-year  cycle,  namely,  the  fifteenth 


1  rTsia-par-the  CMu  of  Hookbr*s  Himalayan  Jcnn, 

*  C60MA,  (7r^  14S.  The  Ctilnme  •*  DtMcripium  o/  Tibet^'*  translated  by  Klapboth 
{Now,  Jcw.f  A$iai,t  1t^  18S),  states  that  the  Chinese  system  was  Introduced  by  the 
Chinese  wife  of  Sron  Tsan  Gampo,  in  643  aj>. 

*  There  is  also  a  cycle  of  262  years  seldom  nsed.  Conf .  Uioaoi,  404-60.  Hue,  11., 
868|  and  Schlao  ,  284. 
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cycle  (i2a6-/Mil),  coincide  with  the  year  1867  A.D.,  as  this  is  alleged  hythe 
learned  astrologer  Lftiiia  of  Darjiling  to  be  the  true  epoch,  and  not  the  year 
1866. 


TiBBTAir  Bba. 

TiAT 

TiBBTAM  KBA. 

Ymt 

1^ 

62 

mm 

A.P. 

XIV. 

TaMT-iwma. 

A.D. 

Qyele 
BTo. 

P 

Taar-name. 

1858 

Earth-Horse 

1890 

XV.- 

24 

Iron-Tiger 

1859 

11 

63 

,»    -Sheep 

1891 

ootUd. 

25 

,,    -Hare 
Water-Dragon 

1860 

II 

54 

Iron-Ape 
..    lUrd 

1892 

II 

26 
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If 

55 

1803 

it 

27 
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1862 

II 

50 

Water- Dog 
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,1 

28 

Wood -Horse 
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f» 

57 

,1     -Hog 

1895 

•1 

29 

„    -Sheep 

1864 

II 

58 

Wood-Monse 

1896 

ti 

80 

Fire-Ape 

1865 

11 

59 

.1      Ox 

1897 

II 

31 

t.  -Bird 

1866 

II 

60 

Fire-Tiger 

1898 

II 

32 

Earth-Dog 

1867 

XV. 

1 

1,   -Hare 

1899 

tl 

83 

.1    -Hog 

1868 

II 

2 

Earth-Dragon 

1900 

•1 

34 

Iron-Mouse 

1869 

II 

3 

„    -Serpent 

1901 

1* 

35 

,1  -Ox 

1870 

II 

4 

Iron  Horse 

1902 

II 

86 

Water-Tiger 

1871 

II 

5 

M  -Slieep 

1903 

II 

37 

„     -Hare 

1872 

II 

0 

Wator-Ai)e 
„     -Bird 

1904 

tl 

38 

Wood-Dragon 

1873 

It 

7 

1905 

II 

30 

„     -Ser|>eut 

1874 

II 

8 

Wood-Dog 

1906 

ft 

40 

Fire-Horse 

1875 

II 

9 

M     -Hog 

1907 

II 

41 
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1876 

l« 

10 

Fire-Moose 
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.1 

42 
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II 

11 
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1900 
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II 

43 
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1878 

1* 

12 

Earth-Tiger 

1910 

*l 

44* 

Iron-Dog 

1879 

II 

13 

„    -Hare 

1911 

It 

45 

II  -HoK 
Water-Mouse 

1880 

tl 

14 

Iron-Dragon 

1912 

It 

46 

1881 

II 

15 

„  -Serpent 
Water- Horse 

1913 

It 

47 

M     -Ox 

1882 

II 

16 

1914 
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48 

Wood-Tiger 

1883 

II 

17 

„     -Sheep 

1915 

II 

40 

„     -Hare 

1884 

II 

18 

Wood-AiH) 

1916 

II 

50 

Fire-Dragon 

1885 

II 

19 

.,     -Bird 

1917 

II 

51 

„  -Serpent 
Earth-Horse 

1886 

II 

20 

Fire-Dog 

1918 

It 

52 

1887 

l« 

21 

.1  -Hog 
Earth-Mouse 

1919 

t| 

53 

„     -Sheep 

1888 

II 

22 

1920 

11 

54 

Iron -Ape 

1880 

II 

23 

I,      Ox. 

1921 

It 

55       „    Bml. 

It  is  by  giving  a  realistic  meaning  to  these  several  animals  and 
elements,  after  which  the  years  are  named,  that  the  lilma-astro- 
logers  arrive  at  their  endless  variety  of  combinations  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  in  regard  to  their  casting  of  horoscopes  and  their 
prescriptions  of  the  requisite  worship  and  offerings  necessary  to 
counteract  the  evils  thus  brought  to  light.  The  animals  are  more 
or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  their  most  unlucky  combi- 
nations'are  as  follows : — 
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MouM  nnd  Horae.  H^re  Rod  Bird. 

Ox  Mid  Sheep.  Dragon  and  Dog. 

Tiger  and  Monkey.  Serpent  and  Hog. 

But  it  is  with  the  live  elements  that  the  degrees  of  affinity  and 
antagonism  are  most  full;  defined,  according  t«  certain  more  or 
N 


AnwiLoaicii,  PiatiBBi.1 
(OntbaTortolM.) 

lees  obvious  inter-relations  of  the  elements.  The  lecognized  de- 
grees of  relationship  are:  (1)  motA«r,  or  greatest  affection;  (2) 
ton,  or  neutraUty;  (3) /rt^nd, or  mediocre  affection,  and  (4)«t«my 
or  antagonism.  The  relationships  of  the  elements  are  thus  stated 
to  be  the  following : — 

MATBEItAU 

Wood's  TMthtr  is  Water  (for  wood  cannot  grow  without  water). 
Water's    „        is  Iron  (for  water-channels  for  irrigation  cannot  be 

made,  aod  therefore  water  cannot  oome,  without 

iron). 
Iron's      ,1       is  Earth  (for  earth  is  the  matrix  in  which  iron  is 

found). 

>  ModUed  from  Sant'i  Ofurv. 
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Earth's  mother  is  Fire  (for  earth  is  the  ash-product  of  fire). 
Fire's         „      is  Wood  [for  without  wood  (carbon)  fire  is  not]. 


Filial. 


Wood's    Mon    is  Fire 


Fire's        „     is  Earth  /  rpj^.^  .^  ^^.    ^  vev^veib  way  of  presenting 
Earth's     „     IS  Iron     \         the  above  detaUs.  ^       ^  ^ 


Iron's        y,     is  Watev 
Water's    „      is  Wood 


HOSTILB. 


Wood's  enemy  is  Iron  (as  Iron  instruments  out  down  wood). 
Iron's       „       is  Fire  (as  fire  melts  iron  and  alters  its  shape). 
Fire's        ,,       is  Water  (aa  water  extinguishes  fire). 
Water's    „       is  Earth  (as  earth  hems  in  water). 
Earth's     „       is  Wood  (as  wood  grows  at  the  expense  of  and  im- 
poverishes earth). 

Amioabli. 

Wood's  friend  is  Earth  (as  wood  can't  grow  without  earth). 

Water's      „     is  Fire  (as  it  warms  water). 

Fire's  „  is  Iron  (as  it  absorbs  heat,  and  thus  assists  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire). 

Iron's         ,,     is  Wood  (as  it  supplies  the  handles  to  iron-weapons  and 

is  non-conducting). 

The  Tibetan  year  is  lunar,  and  numbers  nominally  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days ;  so  that  in  order  to  bring  it  into  keeping  with  the 
moon's  phases  one  day  is  occasionally  omitted,  and  as  it  is  the  un- 
lucky days  which  are  omitted,  and  these  occur  irregularly,  the 
Tibetan  year  and  months  do  not  always  correspond  exactly  with  the 
Chinese  months  and  years.  And  the  solar  difference  is  compensated 
by  inserting  seven  intercalary  months  (Da-s'ol)  every  nineteen^ 
years. 

The  year  begins  in  February  with  the  rise  of  the  new  moon. 
The  months  (Da-wa)'  are  named  first,  second,  etc.,  and  the  word 
Da-wa  prefixed  thus,  Da-wa-tang-po,  "  first  month."  The  week  is 
divided  into  seven  days  (Za),  bearing,  as  with  us  (for  the  L&mas 
adopted  the  Aryan  system),  the  names  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
five  planets,  two  being  allotted  to  each  day,  and  is  represented 
by  a  symbol  (see  figure)  which  is  a  concrete  picture  of  the  name. 

1  So  snys  Schlao.,  o/>.  cU^  288.  The  intercalary  month  seems  to  be  added  at  less  in- 
tervals. According  to  the  Baidyur>Kar-po  in  1891  Uie  duplicated  month  was  the 
tenth. 

'  Zla-wa  s  moon. 
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Nmme. 

0«lMilal  Body. 

.lit  Symbol. 

Sunday  (Tib.,iVi(inii)  

Monday  (Dawa) 

Tuesday  (Mig  mar) 

Wednesday  (Z»*atf-fMi) 

Thursday  (Pur-M 

Sun 

Moon 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 

A  sun. 

Crescent  moon. 
A  red  eye. 
A  hand. 
A  thunderbolt. 

Friday  (Pd  9af\)    

Saturday  (Pen-ha)    

A  garter. 
A  bundle. 

The  diflerent  days  of  the  week  are  associated  with  the  elements ; 
thus  Sunday  and  Tuesday  with  Fire,  Monday  and  Wednesday  with 
Water,  Thursday  with  Air,  and  Friday  and  Saturday  with  Earth.^ 

Each  hour  and  day  of  the  week  possesses  a  lucky  or  unlucky 
character,  and  the  days  of  the  month  according  to  their  order  in 
troduce  other  sets  of  unlucky  combina- 
tions. Thus  the  individual  days  of  the 
week  are  divided :  Monday  and  Thursday 
best.     Sunday    and    Tuesday 


are 


are 


rather  "  angry."  Saturday  and  Wednes- 
day are  only  good  for  receiving  things 
(Yang-sa)  and  not  for  giving  away. 
Saturday  is  not  quite  so  gloomy  and 
malignant  as  in  Western  mythology. 

The  days  of  the  month  in  their  numer- 
ical order  are  unlucky  per  w  in  this  order. 
The  first  is  unlucky  for  starting  any 
undertaking,  journey,  etc.  The  second 
is  very  bad  to  travel.  Third  is  good  pro- 
vided no  bad  combination  otherwise. 
Fourth  is  bad  for  sickness  and  accident 
(Ch'u-'jag).  Eighth  bad.  The  dates 
counted  on  fingers,  beginning  from 
thumb  and  counting  second  in  the 
hollow  between  thumb  and  index  finger, 
the  hollow  always  comes  out  bad,  thus 
second,  eighth,  fourteenth,  etc.  Ninth  is  good  for  long  journeys 
but  not  for  short  (Kut-da).     Fourteenth  and  twenty-fourth  are 


>^ 


Stmoom  o¥  Days  or  ths  Wur. 


1  According  to  iho  rhjrroe : 

'*I9i>ma  mik-mar  mo  K*am ;  Da-wa  Ihak-pa  Ch*u-  r  K*am ; 
rur-bu  di-c>n  lun-i  K*am;  PaMii  p'em-ba  Sa-i  K*ani.** 
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like  fourth.  The  others  are  fairly  good  ciBUria  paribus.  In  ac- 
counts, etc.,  unlucky  days  are  often  omitted  altogether  and  the 
dates  counted  by  duplicating  the  preceding  day.^ 

Chinese  geomantic  figures,  the  Pu-Kwa  (Par-k^a)  and  the  Me- 
tua^  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  the  Lfima  astrologer,  and 
these  are  usually  figured  on  the  belly  of  a  spread  tortoise,  as  in 
the  above  figure,  whose  paws  sometimes  grasp  a  pole  surmounted 
by  or  transfixing  a  frog.* 

The  Pu-KwA  or  Par-k'a  symbolize  the  great  productive  and  an- 
tagonistic powers  of  nature,  as  summarized  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  by  Dr.  Legge. 

The  first  character,  pQ,  is  the  Obinese  symbol  for  divining  by  the  lines 
produced  through  a  certain  process  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise-shell.  It 
consists  of  two  lines,'  which  may  possibly,  says  Dr.  Legge,  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  lines  appearing  on  the  shell.  The  second 
character,  Ktod,  was  the  symbol  for  divining  by  means  of  the  eight 
famous  trigrams  of  FU-hsI,  themselves  called  ''  the  eight  Kwi."  They 
are  not  characters,  but  lineal  figures  composed  of  whole  and  divided 
lines,  on  which  was  built  up  the  mysterious  book  called  the  Yi-Kin, 
or  '*  Book  of  Ohanges,"  with  its  sixty-four  hexagrams.  The  eight  trigrams 
are  here  shown  : — 


Tlie  whole  lines  in  the  figures  ai'e  styled  "the  strong,''  and  the 
divided  lines  'Hhe  weak.'*  The  two  represent  the  two  forms  of  the 
subtle  matter,  whether  eternal  or  created  is  not  said,  of  which  all 
things  are  composed.  Under  one  form  the  matter  is  active  and  is  called 
Tang  ;  ^ under  the  other  it  is  passive,  and  is  called  Yin,  Whatever  is 
strong  and  active  is  of  the  Yang  nature ;  whatever  is  weak  and  passive 
is  of  the  Yin,  Heaven  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  light  and  darkness, 
male  and  female,  ruler  and  minister,  are  examples  of  these  antinomies. 

The  aggregate  of  them  makes  up  the  totality  of  being,  and  the  Yi  is 
supposed  to  give  in  its  diagram  a  complete  picture  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  totality.  It  does  not  give  us  a  sexuul  system  of  nature,  though  of 
course  the  antinomy  of  sex  is  in  it ;  but  the  lines  on  which  it  is  con- 


1  Klaproth,  iv.,  137 ;  Hue,  ii.,  370. 

>  This  may  be  the  sacred  three-legged  frog.    Cf.  also  my  article  {Ihd^  Antiq.^  18$)3) 
on  **  Prog  Worship  among  the  Newars." 
a  LwiOB's  The  Rtlitj,  o/CUimi,  p.  14,  do.  15. 
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structed  embiaoe  other  antinomies  aa  well.  Authority  and  power  on 
one  side ;  inferiority  and  docility  on  the  other. 

Further,  the  hidden  operation  in  and  through  which  the  change  takes 
place  in  nature  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Ktvei  than^  usually  meaning 
"  spirits/'  but  here  held  to  be  technical.  "  Shan  is  Tang^  and  indicates 
the  process  of  expanding ;  Kwd  is  Ftn,  and  indicates  the  process  of 
contracting."  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  continually  being  altered. 
We  have  action  and  reaction,  flux  and  reflux,  and  these  changes  are  in- 
dicated in  the  diagrams,  which  are  worked  in  divination  by  manipulating 
a  fixed  number  of  stalks  of  a  plant  caUed  shih  {Ftarmiea  Sihiriea),  and, 
indeed,  the  form  of  the  trigrams  themselves  is  suggestive  of  divination 
by  iwigt. 

The  usual  seomantio  arrangement  of  the  Par-k'a  is  given  in 
figure.  Individually  they  are  named  Heaven,  Earth,  Fire,  Thunder, 
Mountains,  Celestial  Water,  Terrestrial  Water,  though  the  fourth  and 
eighth  are  sometimes  called  Iron  and  Tree.  And  Mountain,  Iron,  and 
Water  are  said  to  be  sons  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven,  while  Wind,  f^re, 
and  Tree  are  their  daughters. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  the  Chinese  use  only  the 
hexagrams  for  divination  purposes,  the  Tibetans  use  only  the  tri- 
grams in  this  way.' 
The  Nine  Mewa^are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  square 

or  circle,  and  the  figures  usually,  as  in  a  magic 
square,  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  same  total 
in  all  directions. 

The  spirits  of  the  seasons  also  powerfully 
influence  the  luckiness  or  onluckiness  of  the 
days.  It  is  necessary  to  know  which  spirit  has 
arrived  at  the  particular  place  and  time  when 
an  event  has  happened  or  an  undertaking  is 
entertained.  And  the  very  frequent  and  complicated  migrations 
of  these  aerial  spirits,  good  and  bad,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
Lftmas.  The  most  malignant  of  these  evil  spirits  are  a  black  dog, 
a  monster  with  a  dragon-tail,  a  man  on  horseback,  and  the  fabulous 
Phoenix;  and  the  seasons  are  s|)ecially  assigned  to  these  in  the 
order  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  respectively.* 
The  almanac  which  the  Lumaist  astrologer  uses,  gives  for  each 

I  Lbimib,  op,  eiL,  p.  39. 

•  Cf.  Prof.  Di  La  CouFBBtBi'  Ancient  ChinfU  Divin/ttioK  ifaMtta/— The  YI  King.— 
Paris,  18R9. 

*  f  Me-ba  =  a  blot    Cf.  Pallas,  Mong,^  H.,  229 ;  Schlao.,  297. 
«  RcHLAO.,  299. 
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day  the  six  presiding  influences.    Thus  the  page  of  the  almanack 
for  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  of  1891  (Iron-horse)  gives : — 


Cyclic  Animal                    Par-kha  Niddna 

Tiger                               Li  Nftniartlpa 

Mewa 
GUar 

Wuk'day  Star 

6  26 

P'urba  (Thursday)  8he-sa 

(ffiving  (giving 

Wind).  Water). 


And  the  general  record  for  the  particular  month  is :  This  month's 
star  is  moderate  and  the  celestial  Mansion  is  the  sheep.  Nidaruiy 
Avidya.  Element  is  mid-summer,  and  named  Great  Fire-Uorse. 
It  is  time  for  plants  budding  and  marsheSi  thunder  and  birds.  The 
empty  vase  is  in  the  east  (.-•  do  not  go  £.).  On  the  I5th  day  the 
Teacher  taught  the  Kdldoakra ;  it  is  a  holiday.  Thursday » Sunday, 
and  Tuesday  are  good.  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Wednesday 
are  bad.  The  "  Yas ''  road  (i.«.,  the  road  on  which  cake  and  the 
devil's  image  are  to  be  thrown)  is  N.W.  The  <<Zin-p'uft"  (a  kind  of 
geaiua  loci)  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep  days  at  dawn  passes  from  W.  to 
E.  (•*•  at  that  time  be  careful). 

LlMAIST  HOROSOOPES. 

The  LSmaist  horoscopes  or  TsU  are  of  several  kinds.  Those 
most  commonly  sought  are  for :  (a)  Birtk  *  (b)  WhoU-Life  Fore- 
cast '  (c)  Marriage  '(d)  Death  ^  and  the  (e)  ATvn/walfi 

They  are  written  in  cursive  characters  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper, 
and  attested  by  the  stamp  of  the  astrologer.  Such  manuscript 
divinations  usually  called  Suft-ta,  are  in  the  case  of  the  more 
wealthy  clients  mounted  on  silk.  A  preliminary  fee  or  present 
is  usually  given  to  the  astrologer  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the 
horoscope,  in  order  to  secure  as  favourable  a  presage  as  possible. 

Each  of  the  various  horoscopes  takes  into  account  the  conflict  or 
otherwise  of  the  elementary  and  astral  influences  dominant  at  the 
time  of  the  person's  birth,  as  compared  with  the  existing  influences 

1  sKyed-rtiia  «  ts'-rabs  Us  rtois.  »  pag-rUis.  «  ga'in  -rtsis. 

»  BKag-rteis.  Other  horoscopes  for  general  and  extra  cilvinatione  arc :  Gab-tsI  or 
**  Concealed,"  and  Grub-tsi  or  **  the  perfect"  Astrology ;  and  the  Chint'se  Bystem  is 
termed  Nak-4*i  in  distinction  to  the  Indian  or  Kar-Ui, 
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at  the  time  consulted.    The  ordinary  horoscope  is  usually  arranged 
under  the  following  six  heads,  namely : — 

1.  The  year  of  birth  of  the  individual  in  its  auspicious  or  inauspicious 
bearings. 

2.  His  Parh^af  influences. 

3.  His  '*  Reversed  calculation  "  of  age  {Loy-tnen).  This  is  evidently 
introduced  in  order  to  afibrd  a  further  variety  of  conflicts. 

4.  •«  The  Seizing-Rope  of  the  Sky."— This  seems  to  refer  to  a  popuhu* 
idea  of  ultimate  ascent  to  the  celestial  regions  by  means  of  an  invisible 
rope. 

6.  "  The  Earth-dagger."~Thi8  is  an  invisible  dagger,  and  Lb  for  the 
individual  the  emblem  of  stability  and  safety  so  long  as  it  is  reported  to 
be  flxed  firmly  in  the  earth. 

6.  The  Mewa. 
And  each  of  these  several  heads  is  separately  considered  in  detail  with 
reference  to  its  conflicts  in  regard  to — (a)  the  life  (or  trog) ;  (6)  the 
Body  (or  Ium)  ;  (e)  the  Power  or  capability  (haiH-Vaii) ;  (d)  the  Luck* 
horse  (or  rlun-ria) ;  and  («)  the  Intelligence  (52a). 

The  particular  Pa/rkha  9knd  Mewa  for  the  several  times  are  found 
by  reference  to  the  L&ma's  almanac  as  above  noted ;  but  the  other 
details  are  elicited  by  divers  calculations  made  upon  the  astrologer's 
boardy^  and  in  consultation  with  the  various  manuals  on  the  subject. 

1  The  astrologer's  board  oonsiBts  of  a  largo  napkin  on  which  arc  drawn  iM|uan«  and 
tlie  oUior  necessary  geomantic  figures,  aU  in  a  definite  and  convenient  relation  to  eacli 
other.  This  n^kin  is  spread  on  a  table,  and  the  calculations  are  made  with  coloured 
buttons  as  counters  which  are  kept  in  a  bag— the  several  elements  having  eadi  a 
recognized  colour:  thus  wood  is  green,  tre  is  red,  earth  is  felhw,  iron  is  wUte,  and 
water  is  Ume,  These  counters  are  placed  on  the  coloured  squares  as  in  a  chess-board, 
and  are  moved  according  to  rule,  eitlier  transversely  from  right  to  left  or  vice  mrad,  or 
longitudinally  over  the  requisite  number  of  squares.  In  the  top  row  of  the  board  are 
the  sixty  squares  of  the  sixty-year  cycle,  all  named  and  in  the  proper  colour  of  their 
elements.  And  the  succeeding  rows  of  squares  are  those  of  tlie  Life,  Body,  Power, 
Luck,  and  Intelligence  scries,  each  with  its  appropriate  series  of  coloured  elements. 
The  other  divisions  relate  to  the  Parkhas  and  Mewas. 

The  calculations  are  made  according  to  rule  backwards  or  forwards  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  tlie  row  of  the  sixty-year  cycle  squares,  and  the  secondary  results  come  out  of 
the  vertical  columns  of  the  Life,  Body,  etc.,  series  according  to  the  conflict  of  their 
respective  elements ;  the  results  being  noted  by  white  or  black  seeds  or  buttons,  which 
have  the  following  values : — 

Tlie  seven  recognised  degrees  of  affinity  or  repulsion  are  expressed  in  the  astrological 
accounts  by  the  following  signs  of  circles  and  crosses,  and  during  tlie  calculation  tlie 
circles  are  represented  by  white  buttons  and  the  crosses  by  black  buttons  or  seeds  :— 
Wlien  tlie  conflict  of  the  elements  comes  mit—ArofAcr,».«.,UieAfiif  degree  =  OOO 

M         #'rieiM{,t>.,the6eft«r  ^  »       OO 


•  «  ••  M 


(  Contin  ned  oper  foge*) 
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These  manuals  have  their  signs  inscribed  on  the  belly  of  a  tortoise 
(see  page  453) ,  and  the  Mewa  occupies  the  centre. 

With  this  explanation  I  now  give  here  a  sample  of  a  horoscope 
for  one  family  for  one  year's  ill-luck,  in  which  the  prescribed 
worship  is  italicized.  I  have  added  in  footnotes  some  further  ex- 
planations which  may  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  knowing 
in  more  detail  the  methods  by  which  the  L&maist-astrologer  makes 
his  calculations. 

**Thb  Misfortune  Account  or  the  Family  of for  the 

KarthMousk  Year  (».e.,  1888 a.d.).*' 
SaluUUioH  to  MaHju^uI  1  ^ 

A.— For  the  Father  of  the  Faiiily. 

L'-Aeeording  to  the  Birth -conflict. 

This  liiale,  aged  26  years,  being  born  in  the  Water- Hos  year«  that  year  con- 
flicts with  the  Earth -Moose  year  (the  present  year)  as  foflows  : — 

Life  =  Oi        or  good.* 

Body  =  OO.     or  bettet\* 

Power  =  X  X I      or  worse. 

Luck -horse   =  OOO*  ^^  ^^'* 

Intelligence  =  X »         or  bad, 

1.    A*  modified  by  *'  Parkha,  ** — His  Park*a  for  the  yeai*  is  Khofi,  which 
gives  the  Earth-Sheep  year  and  the  following  conflict : — 

Life  =  worse. 

Body  =  better. 


When  the  conflict  of  tlie  elements  comes  out  Stm,  «.«.,  nentral  =■      Q  X 

(Wood  +  Wood'\%.e.fftHmiMeiUi' 
„  „  „  „     iFire     -{-  Fire   W%, aiM< .*. oi>- 

\Iroti    •{•  IruH  J  ponliunandhitd  =  X 

N  »f  M  »•        /enemy,  t.e,,  hmm  =       XX 

M  »i  »  >«        Deadly  liate^  ».«.,  word  =  x  X  X 

For  example,  water  meeting  iron,  i.e.,  its  **  wui*ker,**  is  the  yery  best  and  .-.  =s  OOO 
and  the  same  would  be  true  of  ftre  meeting  wood.  But  wood  meeting  earth  would 
=  " friend"  and  therefore  =  OO :  but  should  earth  meet  wood,  tlien  it  would  be 
**  enemy,"  and  therefore  =  x  X  ;  and  water  meeting  wood  =  **  Mutrality,"  or  Ox. 
While  Are  meeting  water  =  **  deadly  hate^**  and  therefore  ss  x  X  X .  Tlien  the  average 
of  the  total  is  taken  as  the  average  result  of  the  conflict.  And  the  several  remedies 
necessary  to  avoid  each  and  all  of  the  calamities  thus  foretold  are  specified  categor- 
ically in  the  astrologers'  books. 

1  The  metaphysical  Bodhisat  Man}u9|i  is  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  astrologers, 
and  he  is  always  invoked  at  the  head  of  astrologic  prescriptions. 

s  The  year  of  his  birth  being  the  Water-Hog,  gives,  according  to  the  astrologic  table, 
Water  as  the  $rot/  tor  tliat  year,  and  the  present  year  being  the  Eartli-Mouae  year,  its 
Mty,  according  to  tlie  table,  is  also  Water.  Therefore  Water  meeting  Water  =  Oi  *'•<•• 
"good." 

'  The  lus  of  these  two  years  are  found  by  the  table  to  give  the  elements  respectively 
of  Water  and  Fire.  Tliereforo  Water  mc(>tiog  its  friend  Fire  =  OO  or  "  better,"  ».e., 
good  of  the  second  d(*gi'ce 


very  much  "YaA-gng"   or   the   Luck- Bestowing  and   *'Nor- 
tan"  {the  Best  IVealth) ;  (b)  offer  holy  cakes;  (o)  also  give  food 

'ildren. 
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Power  =  worse  than  bad. 

Luck -horse    =  bad. 
Intelligence  =  worse. 

2.  As  modified  hy  •'  Reversed  Age  Calculation, "—This  gives  a  <•  good  " 

result/  .'.  =  O. 

3.  As  modified  by  '*  TheSeisina-Ropt  qfthe  Sky.^—ThiB  gives  "good,"* 

.  *.  s  O*    [li  it  were  oad,  tlien  prescribed  "  The  dosnre  of  the 
door  to  the  skjr "  (spirits)].' 

4.  As  modified  hy  **  2 he  karth  dagger  **-^T\\\%  gives  a  medinm  average, 

[If  It  were  bad  would  have  to  do  '*  The  closure  of  the  door  to  tne 
earth  "  (spirits)].* 
Thns  the  siiinmary  of  the  year's  conflict  as  to  birth,  together  with  its 
prescribed  remedies  is : — 

"  Life  "  has  black  in  excess  ;  .  *.  to  procure  Ions  life  have  read  very  much 

The  Sutra  and  DhdranUfor  Long  L^e. 
*'  Body  "  has  white  in  excess ;' .'.  tlie  Body  will  be  free  from  sickness 

(i.0.,  only  as  regards  this  one  aspect  of  the  calculation). 
"Power"  has  black  in  excess:  .*.  Food  shall  be  scanty,  and  crops 
snflfer,  and  cattle  die  or  be  lost.    To  neutralixe  it  (a)  have  read 

<A); 
and  sweets  to  monks  and  chUt 

"  Luck  "  has  black  in  excess  ;  .  *.  be  careful  not  to  provoke  a  law-suit  or 
go  on  a  long  journey.  To  neutralise  this  (a)  do  "  Du-kar  "  100 
times  ;  (b)  plant  as  many  **  Luh-ta* -flags  "  as  years  of  vour  age  ; 
(o)  offer  in  the  temple  13  lamps  with  incense,  etc. ;  (d)  have  read 
the  "  mDo-mah  "  very  muen ;  (e)  make  an  ifnage  of  yourself  (q/* 
cooked  barley  or  rice)  and  throw  it  towards  your  enemy  ;  (f )  alik) 
make  an  earthen  Caitya, 

'*  Intelligence"  has  black  in  excess;   .'.  have  rend  the  "  La-gnk**  or 
frorshipfor  recalling  the  Intelligence. 

IL— According  to  Park'A— 

His  Park*a  for  the  year  being  "  khon"  he  cannot  during  the  year  excavate 
earth  or  remove  stones.  The  NAgas  and  the  Earth  master-demons  are  opposed 
to  him.  He  is  especially  liable  to  the  diseases  of  stiffened  joints  and  skin  dis- 
orders In  the  second  month  he  is  especially  subject  to  danger.  The  N.  and 
B.  and  8.  directions  are  bad  for  him  ;  he  must  not  go  there.     For  removing 

1  This  Loff-wun  or  *'lleverMd  +  downwards'*  is  a  more  abstruse  calculation 
scoording  to  the  sajring : — 

**  skyes-pA  pu-yi  stag  t*og  nu  lo  graA«  t'ur, 
**  bud-med  ma-yi  8prel-t*og  nas  lo  grans  gyen.** 
For  males— Uie  mmt  of  elements— begin  from  Tiger  and  count  sge  downwards. 
For/emafes — the  wiotkers — begin  from  Ape  and  count  sge  i^MMwtii. 
Thus  the  birth-year  of  this  individual  being  Water-Hog,  and  he  being  a  male,  aacC 
the  mm  of  Water  being  Wood,  gives  us  for  his  Log-men  the  Water-Tiger  year  (which  = 
1854  Aj>.).    And  ss  he  is  male,  en  counting  dowiiwanU  from  the  Wood-Tiger  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  his  sge  (i.e.,  96),  we  get  tlie  year  Earth-Hare  (t.«.,  1879  aj>.).    And 
according  to  the  Log-men  Manual,  the  Earth*Hare  year  is  "  'byor-pa  "  or  JIkAm,  whicli 
is  given  the  value  of  **  good,**  i.e^  s  Q. 

•  This  Is  calculated  on  the  srcg  of  the  Log-wtm  year,  minus  five  years.  In  this  case 
we  have  seen  Log-mtn  year  is  the  EartlvHare  year.  Counting  back  to  the  fifth  year 
gives  the  Wood-Hog,  which  has  Its  srog  the  element  water,  and  the  srog  of  tlie 
present  1888  a.d.  year,  vlt.,  Earth-Mouse,  being  also  Water,  therefore  ^O^  good  for 
the  «*  sky-seiring  Rope." 

•  See  next  diapter. 
4  See  next  cliapter. 
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these  evils  (a)  have  read  the  **  Oyi-tong-ba  "  eeetian  of  the  Pn^jiia  Paramitdt  and 
(b)  do  the  worship  of  '<  Gya-zhirtong'^i  =  '*  The  400."  i.e.,  100  torrna  or  holy 
cakes,  100  lamps  and  \(J0  rice  and  100  ioater  offerings^  and  (c)  offer  a  lamp  daily 
in  worship. 

IIL— According  to  Mewa— 

HiB  iiiewa  in  Dun-mar  ( =  the  7  reds) :  therefore  the  Tsen  and  Gyalpo  deinonB 
ffive  tronble.  Dreams  will  be  bad.  The  ({ods  are  displeased.  Head,  liver,  and 
heart  will  give  pain,  and  boils  will  ensue.  To  prevent  these  evils  (a|  make  a 
"  Tsen  mdos  "  and  a  "  Gyal  mdos  "  (this  is  somewhat  like  the  8d-g6r  out  with- 
out the  ram*s  head);  (o)  The  favourite  gods  and  guardians  (srung-ma)  of 
individual :  Do  their  worship  energetically  ;  and  (o)  ransom  a  sheep  from  the 
butters, 

B.— VOB  THE  WiFB. 

L— According  to  BiBTH-coMFLlCT— 

This  female  horn  in  Iron -Monkey  year  {i.e,,  20  years  ago).  That  year  com- 
pare<r  with  the  Kurth-Moiue  year  (t.e.,  1888  A.D.)  gives  i— 

Life  =  O  X 

Body  =  O  X 

Power  =  O  O  O 

Luck  s  X 

Intelligence  s=  Q  X 

1 .  As  modifiedhy  her  Parkha,  which  is  Li,  These  come  out  respectively, 

X  x,0  O.  X  X,  Oi  X  X. 

2.  As  modified  by  **  Reversed  Age  CalctUation  "  =  X 

3.  As  motUjied  by  ••  The  Sky-rope  '*  =  O  X 

4.  As  itwdtfied  by  **  T!u  Earth-dagger "  =  O  O  O 
The  total  of  the  year's  conflict  is  .  *.  : — 

Life  and  Intelligence  are  bad,  like  No.  1,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly, and  in  addition  to  No.  1. 
Body  and  power  are  good. 

Luck  is  neutral ;  therefore  the  good  people  will  he  kind  to  you ;  and  the 

bad  people  will  trouble ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  do  very 

much    **AHkha  fa-^t,"  to  drive  away  scandal  (from)  mens 

mouth. 

The  Shy-seising  Rope  is  interrupted  (ft.e.,  cut) ;  therefore — 

{I)  do  very  much  "  te-gyedt"  and  ''  ser-k*yem**  (or  oblation  of  wine  to  the 

gods); 
(2)  prepare  a  **  nam-go  "  to  close  breech  in  the  sky-connection. 
The  conjunction  of  her  year  (Monkey  with  Mouse)  is  not  good  ;   .  *.  she 
cannot  journey  far.    And  if  she  does  any  business  she  will  suffer ; .  *.  have  read 
**Tdsh%tsigpa." 

IL—Aceording  to  Pabk'a— 

The  Park'a  Ming  Li,  she  must  not  try  to  build  or  repair  a  house  or  allow 
any  marriage  in  her  house  or  spill  anv^water  on  the  hearth.  The  devil-spirit  of  a 
*dead  person  is  offended  with  her.  Headache  and  eyeache  will  occur ;  .  *.  (a)  do 
not  look  at  fresh  flesh  meat  or  blood  ;  (6)  in  the  8tn  month  will  be  especially 
bad  ;  (e)  must  not  vo  W.  or  N.W.  ;  (d)  have  read  the  **  Dd-mang  '*ana*'  Oye- 
long;     (e)  be  careful  not  to  provoke  quarrels. 

///.  ^According  to  Mewa— 

Her  Mewa  is  *'  some  thing  "  ;  therefore  will  occur  sudden  domestic  quarrels 
of  great  seriousness,  lying  reports  of  infidelity,  also  grief  among  relatives,  and 
dropsy.    To  prevent  tliese  do— 

(a)  Oya  shi  (t.e..  100  lamps,  100  rice,  100  water,  and  100  torma);  (b) 
Lu-tor,  or  offering  of  cake  to  the  NOgas  and  Dug-kar  (=  white 
umbrella-god  with  1,000  heads) ;  (c)  Also  ransom  a  goat. 
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C.—FOR  THE  DaUGHTBR,  AGED  7. 

L^Aeeording  to  Birth-CONFLICT— 

This  female,  bom  in  the  Water- Horae  year,  7  years  ago.  That  year 
conflicted  ^vitli  the  Earth-Mouse  year  as  follows: — x  Xi  O  Xt  X  X, 
O  O.  X  X. 

1.  As  modified  by  ker  "  Parkha"  which  is  tin.  It  is :— O  O  0»  O  O  0» 

O  X,  X  x.OOO. 

2.  As  modyfied  by  her  "  Reversed  Age  CeUculation  "  =  O 

3.  Ashy'*Shj'rope**  =  O  X 

4.  Ashy  *' The  Earth  dagger"  =  O  X 

The  total  of  the  year's  conflict .'.  is,  Life,  Intelligence,  ])<MW,and  Luck  are 
good  of  2nd  degree,  Power  is  bad  ;  therefore  do  as  for  her  father  No.  I,  pre- 
viously noted, 

"  SKV-seizing  Rope  "  and  Earth-dagger  "  are  neutral.     For  evil  Sky -seising 
Rope,  have  rewi  the  Sutra  "  Akasgarbba." 
A  fid  for  Earth-dagger  have  read  **  Sa-yisnying  po-f  nido," 
and  repeai  asfrequeiMy  as  years  of  age,  ».«.,  7  times. 

The  conjunction  of  her  birth  year,  the  Horse,  with  tliat  of  the  present  year, 
the  Mouse,  is  very  InuI,  as  these  two  are  enemies ;  for  this  have  reaa  the 
Chinese  *' zloA-ga6-roa&. " 

II.— According  to  Park'A— 

Her  Fark*a  is  tin.  Be  careful  not  to  break  a  twiff  or  demolish  any  tree 
sacred  to  the  NAgas  or  other  deities  (^yan),  and  doiTt  handle  a  carpenter's 
tool  for  the  same  reason.  In  2nd  montn  when  buds  oome  out,  it  is  somewhat 
bad  for  you,  as  the  Nteas  are  then  pre-eminent.  The  West  and  N.W. 
directions  are  bad,  and  nave  to  be  avoided.  For  these  evUs  have  read  the 
**Dd'fnang," 

III.— According  to  Mbwa— 

Her  Mewa  is  like  her  father's  {No.  1),  and  therrfore  do  accordingly. 


D.— For  the  Son,  aqed  6. 

I.— According  to  Birth-conflict— 

This  male  (son),  bom  in  the  Wood- Ape  year,  6  years  ago.    That  year 
compared  with  the  Earth-Mouse  year  gives :— O  X,  O  Ot  O  Ot  X.  O  X. 

1.  As  modified   by   his   '' Parkha:*   which   is   kham.     It  is  O    X, 

0,000,000.000. 

2.  As  by  **  Reversed  Age  Caleulaiion  "  »   x 

8.    As  by  "  Sky-rape."  =  O  O 

4.     As  hy  "  Earth-dagaer."  =  X    X 

The  total  of  the  year's  conflict .  *.  is  :~ 

Body,  Power,  and  Luck  are  good. 

Life  and  Intelligence  are  neutral  or  middling. 

The  Sky -rope  is  not  broken,  and  therefore  ffirad. 

The  Earth-dagger  is  withdrawn,  and  thereiore  bad. 
For  the  latter— 

(a)  make  as  many  day  Chaiiyas  as  possible  ; 

(b)  the  torma-cake  of  the  earth-aoddess  {Sa-yi-lha'-mo) ;  and 

(c)  give  also  torma-eake  to  the  Ifdga  demigods. 

II.— According  to  •!  Park' A  "— 

His  Park'a  being  jb'am,  don't  go  to  a  large  river,  and  to  pools  and  other 
waters  reputed  to  oe  the  abode  of  water-spirits.  Don't  stir  or  disturb  the 
water.  Don't  go  out  at  night  Don't  eat  nsh.  The  Tsan  fiends  are  ill  dis- 
posed towards  you.  These  spirits  are  especially  malevolent  to  you  in  the  6th 
month  $  .-.  be  careful  then.  Don't  go  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction.  Save 
read{l)kLu  'bum  and (2)  Ser-'od  dampa  *don. 
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in.—AeoordiM  to  Mkwa— 

This  Mewa  ia  ku-tnar.  The  Mamo  and  Tsan  fiends  are  ill  disposed  towards 
you.  For  this  as  (a)  make  **  de-gHis  kyi  mdoi  gtoht**  which  is  like  the  Sa-gd 
and  "Sky -door"  with  threads  and  masts,  and  (b)  have  read  toell  *'geer'*od 
gya/h  ekyabs," 

Oeneral  Note  on  the  Orand  Average  qf  the  abom. 
The  Mewa  is  excessively  red.     It  tlius  betokens  shedding  of  blood  by 
accident.     Therefore  make  ' '  Tsan  mdos  "  and  the  bloody  **  Mamo  mdos  "  niaais 
(see  page  464).    And  have  read  ae  much  aeposMle — (1)  etobe  pO'Ch*e-f'gsttns, 
(2)  gz(l-i  gumt  (3)  nor-rgyun-ma-f  gzuAe  goj^man  egroge. 


The  extravagant  amount  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  above 
horoscope  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  amount  which  the  Lamas 
order  one  family  to  perform  so  as  to  neutralize  the  current 
year's  demoniacal  influences  on  account  of  the  family  inter- 
relations only.  In  addition  to  the  worship  herein  prescribed  there 
also  needs  to  be  done  the  special  worship  for  each  individual  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  own  life's  horoscope  as  taken  at  birth ;  and 
in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  their  additional  burden  of  wor- 
ship which  accrues  to  their  life  horoscope  on  their  marriagei  due  to 
the  new  set  of  conflicts  introduced  by  the  conjunction  of  their 
respective  years  and  their  noxious  influences;  and  other  rites 
should  a  death  have  happened  either  in  their  own  family  or 
even  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  when,  despite  the  execu- 
tion of  all  this  costly  worship,  sickness  still  happens,  it  necessitates 
the  further  employment  of  LSmas,  and  the  recourse  by  the  more 
wealthy  to  a  devil-dancer  or  to  a  special  additional  horoscope 
by  the  LSma.  So  that  one  family  alone  is  prescribed  a  sufficient 
•  number  of  sacerdotal  tasks  to  engage  a  couple  of  LSmas  fairly 
fully  for  several  months  of  every  year  I 

A  somewhat  comical  result  of  all  this  wholesale  reading  of 
scriptures  is  that,  in  order  to  get  through  the  prescribed  reading 
of  the  several  bulky  scriptures  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  the 
practice  to  call  in  a  dozen  or  so  Lfimas,  each  of  whom  reads  aloud, 
but  all  at  the  same  time,  a  dififerent  book  or  chapter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  concerned. 

So  deep-rooted  is  the  desire  for  divination  even  in  ordinary 
afiTairs  of  every-day  life,  that,  in  addition  to  these  elaborate 
horoscopes,  nearly  every  LSma,  even  the  most  ignorant,  and 
most  of  the  laity,  especially  the  poorer  class  who  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  spiritual  horoscopes,  seek  for  themselves  presages 
by  more  simple  methods,  by  cards,  by  rosary  beads  or  pebbles. 
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bj  dice,  by  Bheep*8  shoulder  blades/  by  omens,  etc.  And  the 
results  are  allowed  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  every  tmveller  who  has  had  to  do  with  Tibetans  knows 
to  his  cost.  It  is  a  sort  of  fortune-telling,  which,  however,  is  not 
resorted  to  for  the  mere  idle  curiosity  of  ascertaining  fortune  long 
beforehand,  but  seriously  to  find  the  issues  of  undertakings  in 
hand  or  those  immediately  contemplated  by  the  consulter. 

For  the  purposes  of  divination  most  families  possess  a  small 
divining  manual  called  mA  or  ^mA-pe^^  These  books  show 
the  portent  attached  to  the  particular  number  which  is  elicited 
and  also  the  initiatory  spells. 

The  cards  used  for  most  divination  purposes  are  small  oblong 
strips  of  cardboard,  each  representing  several  degrees  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  portents  suitably  inscribed  and  pictorially  illustrated, 
and  to  each  of  these  is  attached  a  small  thread. 

In  consulting  this  oracle,  an  invocation  is  first  addressed  to  a 
favourite  deity,  frequently  the  goddess  TSrfi,  and  the  packet  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  on  a  level  with  the  face,  and,  with  closed 
eyes,  one  of  the  threads  is  grasped,  and  its  attached  card  is  dmwn 
out.  The  best  out  of  three  draws  is  held  to  decide  the  luck  of 
the  proposed  undertaking,  or  the  ultimate  result  of  the  sickness  or 
the  other  question  of  fortune  sought  after. 

Divination  by  the  rosary  is  especially  practised  by  the  more 

illiterate  people,  and  by  the  Bon  priests.    A  preliminary  spell  is 

chanted ; — 

"  gSol !  ye  dkarma  I  Om  Sha-kya  Muneye  tvA-hdh  I  Kramuneye  mvA- 
hah  I  Maddhghumuneye  wOhdh  I  After  liaving  repeated  this,  breathe 
upon  the  rosary  and  say  '^NamihOuru/  1  bow  down  before  the 
kmd,  inercifal  and  noble  Lftma,  the  three  Holy  Ones,  the  yidam 
(tutelary  deity),  and  before  all  the  ooUections  of  P&kkinis,  religioun 
protectors  and  guardians  of  the  magi&^arcle,  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
cause  the  truth  to  descend  on  this  lot.  I  abo  beg  you,  O I  religious 
protectors  and  guardians,  Brihma,  Indra,  the  others  of  the  ten  direc- 
tions Nanda  and  Takshaka,  the  Niga  kings,  including  the  eight  great 
Nagas,  the  sun,  the  eight  planets,  the  twenty-eight  constellationa  of 
8tar^  the  twelve  great  chiefs  of  the  injurers,  and  the  mat  locality 
gods,  to  let  the  true  light  descend  on  my  lot,  and  let  the  truth  and 
reality  appear  in  it." 

After  repeating  the  above,  the  rosary  is  taken  in  the  palm  and 
rolled  between  the  two  revolving  palms,  and  the  hands  clapped 

1  8(*«  deMrripiion  by  Pallas,  quot«  I  by  RocsHtLL  (In,  p.  til). 
I.e.,  Bliort  for  **  m^-pcclia,"  or  **  The  m4  book.* 

II  H 
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thrice.    Then,  closing  the  eyes,  a  portion  of  the  rosary  is  seized 

between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand,  and  opening  the 

eyes  the  intervening  beads  are  counted  from  each  end  in  threes. 

And  according  as  the  remainder  is  1,  2,  or  3  depends  the  result. 

Thus:— 

Q)  If  One  oi  a  remainder  eomea  after  One  as  the  previous  i*emainder, 
everything  is  favourable  in  life,  in  friendship,  in  trade,  etc. 

(2)  If  Two  comee  after  Two  it  is  bad :  '*  The  cloudless  sky  will  be 
suddenly  darkened,  and  there  will  be  loss  of  wealth.  So  Rim-'gro 
must  be  done  repeatedly,  and  the  gods  must  be  worshipped,  which  ai*o 
the  only  preventions." 

(3)  If  Three  comee  after  Three  it  is  very  good :  "  Prosperity  is  at 
hand  in  trade  and  everything." 

'  (4)  If  Three  comee  after  One  it  is  good :  "  Rice  plants  will  grow  on 
sandy  hills,  widows  will  obtain  husbands,  and  poor  men  will  obtain 
riches." 

(5)  If  One  comee  after  Two  it  is  good  :  **  Every  wish  will  be  fulfilled 
and  riches  will  be  found  ;  if  one  travels  to  a  dangerous  place  one  will 
escape  every  danger." 

(6)  If  One  comee  after  Three  it  is  good :  "  Ood's  help  will  always  be 
at  hand,  therefore  worship  the  gods." 

(7)  If  Two  comee  after  l^hree  it  is  not  very  good,  it  is  middling  : 
"  Legal  proceedings  will  come." 

(8)  If  Three  comee  after  Two  it  is  good  :  ''Turquoise  fountains  will 
spring  out  and  fertilize  the  ground,  unexpected  food  will  be  obtained, 
and  escape  is  at  hand  from  any  danger." 

(9)  If  Two  comee  after  One  it  is  bad  :  ''  Contagious  disease  will  come. 
But  if  the  gods  be  worshipped  and  the  devils  be  propitiated,  then  it  will 
be  prevented." 

The  most  ordinary  mode  of  divination  is  by  counters  of  seeds  or 
pebbles  in  sets  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one,  which  may  be  used 
with  or  without  a  dice-board.  If  a  dice-board  be  used,  it  consists 
of  small  squares  drawn  on  paper  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  of 
twenty-one,  and  each  square  has  got  a  number  within  a  circle 
corresponding  to  a  number  in  the  wA-^  or  divination-book.  The 
set  of  ten  is  called  ^'  The  Ten  Fairy  Circle,"  ^  and  requires  a  board 
bearing  the  outline  of  an  eight-petalled  lotus  arranged  as  pairs 
of  petals  which  correspond  to  the  Tftntrik  symbols  of  the  five 
Jinas  (vajra,  gem,  etc.),  the  fifth  being  in  the  centre,  and  its  pair 
of  petals  is  named  the  ^^Coasort"  of  the  Jina  and  the  Sakti.^    The 


1  mKal-'gro-ma. 

a  Thus  rDorje  Kaligro,  rclo*rJe  8hug«-'gio,  the  former  having  higher  rank   and 
better  prognosis. 
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counters  are' white  and  black  pebbles  or  seeds,  only  one  black  one 
to  each  series.  And  after  the  invocation  to  the  special  deity  and 
shaking  up  and  mixing  all  the  seeds  in  the  closed  palm  they  are 
then  told  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  still  closed 
palm  on  to  the  squares  in  the  numerical  order  of  the  latter,  and 
the  number  on  which  the  black  seed  comes  out  determines  by 
means  of  the  nu)-]9e  book  the  divination  result  of  the  particular 
fortune  sought  for* 

The  set  of  fifteen  squares  is  called  '^  Gya-nag-6man-ch*u,*'  or 
*^  The  Chinese  medicinal  water."  It  consists  of  a  triple  series  of 
five  squares,  with  the  numbers  arranged  as  in  the  sketch.  But 
properly,  as  its  name  implies,  the  seeds 
should  be  dropped  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  no  dice-board  is  then  needed.  This 
kind  of  divination  is  used  especially  in 
sickness,  hence  it  is  called  **  medicinal.*' 
But  the  manual  most  commonly  consulted 
for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  sickness 
is  ''The  calculation  of  the  eight  god- 
desses." This  book  gives  a  fixed  prognosis 
and  prescriptions  of  remedial  worship  for  the  month  in  series  of 
fours.  Thus  for  its  reference,  only  the  day  of  the  month  is  needed, 
and  no  dice  or  seeds  are  necessary.* 

The  set  of  twenty-one   squares  is   called   ''The   twenty-one 
Tar&s,"  after  the  twenty-one  forms  of  that  obliging  goddess. 

Above  the  centre  of  the  diagram  is  a  figure 
of  that  goddess,  who  is  specially  invoked  in 
this  divination.  The  numbers  run  as  in 
the  diagram  here  given.  As  a  sample  of 
the  oracles  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  divina- 
tion-results from  Tlirft's  series.  If  the  black 
seed  falls  on  1,  2,  8,  or  9,  the  divination  is 
as  Follows: — 
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No.  1.  The  Jewel, — If  you  do  not  go  to  sea 
then  vou  will  get  the  jewel.  For  merohanW 
and  thieves'  adventures  it  is  good.  For  your 
own  hou0e  and  soul  it  is  excellent.     But  if  you 

>  Another  manual  named  I>ii#-t«*od-rtsi<  gives  similar  information  in  regard  to  the 
particular  time  of  the  day  of  the  occurrence  in  question. 
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are  dck  it  ia  somewhat  bad.  For  trayelling  you  ahould  first  feed 
people  and  dogs.  You  will  obtain  a  son  and  set  temporal  power. 
Tour  wishes  will  ultimately  be  gratified.  Tou  have  a  thief  as  an 
enemy. 

No.  2.  The  Turquoin  Spring. — ^The  dried  valley  will  yield  springs, 
and  plants  will  become  verdant,  and  timely  rain  wUl  fall.  The  abs^t 
will  soon  return.  Do  the  dPajEi-bstod  worship  of  the  enemy  god, 
and  the  worship  of  your  own  special  god  (mch'od  Iha).  It  is  good  for 
marriage. 

No.  8.  The  Caw^  Chaiiya. — In  the  supreme  ^Og-min  heavens  it  is 
ffood  for  the  lower  animals.  In  the  three  worlds  of  existence  is 
long  life  and  auspicious  time.  Your  desires  will  be  realized.  life 
is  good.  If  you  are  ill,  whitewash  the  Oaitya  and  worship  in  the 
temple.  The  enemy  is  somewhat  near.  For  merchants  the  time 
is  rather  late,  but  no  serious  loss  will  happen.    For  health  it  is  good. 

No.  9.  The  Invalid. — If  an  actual  invalid  it  is  due  to  demon  of 
grand-parents.  Agriculture  will  be  bad.  Oattle  will  suffer.  To  pre- 
vent this  offer  the  "  black  "  cake  of  the  three  heads  (/Tor  nag  mg6 
sum)  and  do  **  calling  for  luck."  For  your  wiBhes,  business,  and 
credit  it  is  a  bad  outlook.  For  sickness  do  "obtaining  long  life." 
Mend  the  road  and  repaint  the  **Mati^i"  stones.  Household  things 
and  life  are  bad.  For  these  read  the  "  d6  mang"  spells,  also  Du-Kar 
and  Dok.  The  ancestral  devil  is  to  be  suppressed  by  Srignon.  Avoid 
conflict  with  enemy  and  new  schemes  and  long  journeys. 

The  titles  of  the  other  numbera  indicate  somewhat  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  namely  : — 

11.  Golden  vasa 

12.  Turquoise  di*agon. 

13.  Garuda. 

14.  Tigress. 

15.  Sun  and  moon. 

16.  Enemy  with  bow 
and  arrows. 


3.  QoldeaDarje. 

4.  Painted  vase. 

6.  Turquoise  parrot. 

6.  Verdant  plants. 

7.  Lady        carrying 

child. 

10.  White  lion. 


17.  Fiendess  with  red 

mouth. 

18.  'Gong  king-devil. 

19.  Peacock. 

20.  Glorious       white 

conch. 


21.  The  great  king. 

The  foregoing  are  the  forms  of  dice-boards  used  by  the  laity  and 
the  lower  clergy.  The  more  respectable  L&mas  use  a  circular  diso 
with  twenty-eight  divisions  in  the  form  of  three  concentric  lotus- 
flowers,  each  of  the  petals  of  the  two  outer  whorls  bearing  a  number 
which  corresponds  to  a  number  in  the  divining  manual  which  is 
called  **  The  one  who  sees  all  actions."  *  The  margin  of  the  diso 
is  surrounded  by  flames.  This  more  artistic  arrangement  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  As  a  sample  of  this  oracle  I  give 
here  the  detail  of  No.  1  and  list  of  the  presiding  divinities  of  the 
other  numbers. 
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No.  1.,  BhagavHn  (a  title  of  Baddha).  You  are  of  the  wiae  class, 
or  if  not  you  will  get  a  wise  son.  Your  god  needs  to  be  worshipped 
fully,  and  what  you  desire  will  be  realized,  and  you  will  obtain  long 
life  and  freedom  from  sickness.  And  if  you  are  a  male  this  blessing 
will  last  for  nine  years.    If  you  are  a  female  then  nine  monks  must  be 
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engaged  to  read  the  Hylihi  Abidharma^  and  four  monks  must  do 
the  dok-pa,  clapping  of  hands  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits;  for  in  the 
south  is  a  king  demon  who  is  angry  with  you  and  your  heart  is  disturbed 
and  your  temper  bad.  On  this  account  do  the  wotship  of  the  king 
demon  and  wear  his  charm.  In  your  house  children  will  be  unsafe, 
but  they  will  not  die.  Your  valuable  goods  are  likely  to  go,  there- 
fore do  the  worship  of  Ncr-Vub  or  "  the  obtaining  of  wealth." 
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The  names  of  the  divinitiee  of  the  other  numbers,  which  give  some 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  divination,  are : — 


2.  Avalokita. 

S.  Ugyen  Rinboch'e. 

4.  T&r&. 

5.  Yajrap&ni. 

6.  Yes'el^orbu. 

7.  Oandan. 

8.  Indra. 

9.  ManjusrI. 

10.  Dorje  leg-pa. 

11.  Sirge  Sashi. 


12.  Dorje  Oya-t'am. 

13.  Yuduk  Nonmo. 

14.  Toii-iuin  Lhamo. 
16.  Tamch'en  Nagpo. 

16.  Lungpa  Kyithik. 

17.  Durpag  Nag. 

18.  CkkTwa  Bisha. 

19.  Gyacha  kua. 

20.  Nad-bdak  Remati, 

god  of  sickness. 


21.  Tsunpa. 

22.  Gh'ui  Lhamo. 

23.  Tuk-zig-pa. 

24.  Bipi  Kukhor. 

25.  Damc'a  Dzema. 

26.  DreoDagyak. 

27.  Puman  ifkpu. 

28.  flig-nag. 


The  dice  used  in  divination  and  fortune-telling  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  (a)  ordinary  ivory  or  bone  dice  marked  with  black  dots  from 
one  to  six  as  in  European  dice,  and  (b)  a  solitary  wooden  cube,  on 
each  of  the  six  sides  of  which  is  carved  a  letter  corresponding  to  a 
similar  letter  in  the  manual.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the 
loaded  dice  used  in  '^  The  scape-goat  ceremony,"  see  the  chapter 
on  festivals. 

The  ordinary  ivory  dice  are  used  in  a  set  of  three  with  the  Lhamo 
M6  or  *^The  goddess'  divination  manual,**  which  provides  for 
results  from  three  to  eighteen.  These  three  dice  are  usually 
thrown  on  the  book  itself  from  the  bare  hand  after  having  been 
shaken  up  in  the  closed  palm.  More  luxurious  people  possess  a 
small  wooden  bQwi  from  which  they  throw  the  dice,  also  a  pad  on 
which  to  throw  them. 

The  solitary  wooden  dice  is  used  for  divination  along  with  the 
manual  of  Manjusii.  It  contains  on  its  six  sides  the  six  letters, 
compound  or  otherwise,  of  ManjusrTs  spell — ^A,  R,  P,  TS,  N, 
DI.  The  wood  of  this  dice  should  be  made  of  either  Manju^ii's 
sacred  *^  bla "  tree,  or  sandal,  or  rose-wood,  or  if  none  of  these 
woods  are  available,  then  the  dice  should  be  made  of  conch-shell 
or  glass. 

In  the  manual  of  this  dice  the  portent  of  each  letter  is  divided 
into  the  following  sections,  namely — House,  Favours,  Life,  Medical, 
Enemy,  Visitors,  Business,  Travel,  Lost  property.  Wealth,  Sickness, 
etc.,  which  cover  all  the  ordinary  objects  for  which  the  oracle  is 
consulted.    As  an  example  I  here  extract  the  portents  of  A : — 

« <  A '  is  the  best  of  all  for  great  L&mas  and  for  lay  officers,  and 
what  you  will  perform  will  have  a  good  result.  For  low  people  it 
means  a  little  sadness ;  therefore  worship  yo\k)c  favourite  god. 
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"  Him»€  teeiion, — ^AU  your  hoosehold  will  be  happy  and  lucky,  and 
for  a  time  your  house  will  be  safe ;  but  where  the  cattle  dweU,  there 
a  thief  and  rogue  will  perhaps  come.  To  avoid  this  repeat,  or  get 
repeated  (by  Ii&mas),  10,000  times  the  spell  of  Maricl. 

"  Favimrt  teetion. — ^The  favours  you  wish  will  be  got  gradually.  To 
remove  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  these  repeat,  or  get  repeated, 
100,000  times  the  spell  of  gra-lfia,  and  also  of  Devi  16-gy5n-ma  (tkis 
latter  is  Om  !  pMa-iti  par-na-^thwa-ri  9arha  cM-20t4a-f  Ao-ma-no-ye  two- 
1Ui!\  and  do  the  Dug4ear  with  its  contained  6zlog-^yur  (clapping  of 
bands)  celebration. 

*'  Life  (Srog). — ^This  is  good.  But  the  ^Don  demon  from  the  east 
and  south  came  with  a  blue  and  black  article  you  got.  To  clear  away 
this  cloud  do,  or  get  done,  100,000  giib-sel,  and  do  the  Niga  worship 
and  read,  or  get  rmd,  1,000  times  Sherab-ffif&po. 

"  Medical. — Taking  the  medicine  prescribed  for  you  for  a  long  time 
secretly  you  shall  recover.  Also  bum  a  lamp  nightly  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

"  Enemy. — ^You  shall  not  suffer,  as  your  god  is  strong  and  will  pro- 
tect you. 

"  Fieitwe — probable. — ^They  are  coming,  or  news  of  their  visit  will 
soon  be  received. 

"  Btiiineee. — If  you  quickly  do  business  it  shall  be  profitable — delay 
shall  be  unprofitable. 

"  Travel. — ^The  actual  leaving  of  your  house  shall  be  difficult,  but  if 
you  persevere  you  shall  travel  safely. 

**  Loii  property. — If  you  go  to  the  north-west  you  shall  get  the  lost 
property,  or  news  of  it." 


A  most  peculiar  application  of  the  dice  is  for  determining  the 
successive  regions  and  grades  of  one*s  future  re-births.  Fifty-six 
or  more  squares  of  about  two  inches  wide  are  painted  side  by  side 
in  contrasted  colours  on  a  large  sheet  of  cloth,  thus  giving  a 
chequered  area  like  an  ordinary  draught  or  chess-board.  Each 
square  represents  a  certain  phase  of  existence  in  one  or  other  of 
the  six  regions  of  re-birth,  and  on  it  is  graphically  depict^  a 
figure  or  scene  expressive  of  the  particular  state  of  existence  in  the 
world  of  man,  or  beast,  or  god,  or  in  hell,  etc.,  and  it  bears  in  its 
centre  the  name  of  its  particular  form  of  existence,  and  it  also 
contains  the  names  of  six  other  possible  states  of  re-birth  which 
ensue  from  this  particular  existence,  these  names  being  preceded 
by  one  or  other  of  the  following  six  letters :  A,  S,  K,  O,  D,  Y, 
which  are  also  borne  on  the  six  faces  of  the  wooden  cube  which 
forms  the  solitary  dice  for  this  divination. 

Starting  from  the  world  of  human  existence,  the  dice  is  thrown, 
and  the  letter  which  turns  up  determines  the  region  of  the  next 
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re-birth.    Then  proceeding  from  it  the  dice  is  again  thrown  and 

the  letter  turned  up  indicates  the  next  state  of  re-birth  from  this 

new  existence,  and  so  on  from  square  to  square  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  for  the  Lamaist  layman  there  appear  only  six  states  of 

re-birth  ordinarily  possible,  namely : — 

A.  The  path  of  the  sorcerer;  8.  Many  days'  joamey  (Jfin  ts'og  lam) ; 
R.  The  "bent  goerSi"  ».0.,  the  beasts;  G.  The  Unorthodox,  t «.,  a  follower 
of  the  Bon  or  pre-L&maist  form  of  religion  in  Tibet;  D.  an  Indian 
lierotio ;  T.  a  ghostly  state  in  Limbo. 

The  dice  accompanying  my  copy  of  this  board  seems  to  have 
been  loaded  so  as  to  show  up  the  letter  Y,  which  gives  a  ghostly 
existence,  and  thus  necessitates  the  performance  of  many  expensive 
rites  to  counteract  so  undesirable  a  fate.  But  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  six  states  of  possible  re-birth  are  the  extraordinary  states 
of  re-birth  to  be  obtained  by  the  grand  coup  of  turning  up  the  letter 
A  five  times  in  succession  or  the  letter  S  thirteen  times  in  succession. 
The  former  event  means  direct  re-birth  in  the  paradise  of  St. 
Padma  and  his  mythical  primordial  god,  Samantabhadra,  whUe 
the  latter  event  is  re-birth  immediately  into  the  grander  paradise 
of  the  coming  Buddha,  Maitreya. 

Every  year  has  its  general  character  for  good  or  evil  foretold 
in  the  astrological  books  (like  ZadkieFs),^  but  like  most  oracular 
utterances,  these  prophecies  are  couched  in  rather  ambiguous 
terms,  and  as  there  are  four  or  five  versions  of  these  forecasts 
for  each  year  of  the  twelve-year  cycle  in  addition  to  a  separate  set 
for  each  year  of  the  sixty-year  cycle,  there  is  thus  considerable 
latitude  allowed  for  accounting  for  most  phenomena 

In  1891,  during  that  great  visitation  of  locusts  which  swarmed 
over  India  and  into  Sikhim  as  well,  the  local  L&mas  were  in  great 
glee  on  finding  that  the  plague  of  locusts*  was  down  in  the  Lftmaist 

>  TIm  ordinaiy  Linukist  forecMt  for  1891  Tan  m  foUowt :  During  this  year  of  the 
Iron-Hare,  there  ie  fear  for  the  cattle.  Tlie  valuable  crope  trill  be  moderate.  Dew  and 
hall  exceeaive.  Birds  and  mice  deetnictiTe.  Robbeiy  and  loes  of  land,  fleeing  in- 
liabttanta.  Slowly  crops  may  recover.  Black  (Be<*ded  crops)  good,  white  not  good. 
Human  sickness  excessive.  In  early  summer  water  scanty,  witli  hail  and  heat  after- 
wards. Slowly  progress.  If  those  who  otherwise  shall  osrtainly  die,  do  "  the  Life 
Ransom,**  the  '*  Death  Bansom  **  («.^.  releasing  small  llsh  from  the  flshmon|en),  and 
the  "Ceremony  to  Obtahi  Lif^'*  then  they  shall  be  safe,  etc^  etc 

*  The  great  oriental  locust  is  well-known  to  the  Nepalese  and  Sikhim  highlandets 
as  an  occasional  visitant^  and  I  am  told  that  a  few  of  the  swarms  occasionally  pass 
actually  into  Tibet.  The  Nepalese  during  this  last  visitation  were  to  be  seen  imfrhjng 
basketf  uis  of  these  insects,  which  they  cooked  and  ate  like  shrimps  with  much  relish. 
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forecast  for  that  year.  I  examined  the  old  printed  books  and 
found  that  in  one  of  the  more  common  versions  of  the  twelve-year 
eyole  a  plague  of  ch'aga  was  foretold  for  that  year,  and  ch'aga  la 
a  short  form  of  the  word  for  *'  locust."  And  it  seemed  that  it 
conld  not  have  come  out  in  the  forecasts  oftener  than  about  once 
in  six  years. 

The  more  demoniacal  forms  of  divination  practised  by  the  pro- 
fessional oracles  and  wizards  are  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


I.  7imd**U. 


A  Bun-MIT  8(nc 


80BCERY  AND   NECKOMANOY. 


He  tmMd  fnll  tnMir  •  »iM  there ; 
He  niaUer«d  mtnj  a  backwBTd  prajm- 
That  wanded  like  Renrae." 

flTH  the  lAmu,  u  with  the  Ancient  Qreeki  and  RomiuiB, 
the  oracle  is  a  living  and  highly  popular  ioititution. 
Dwelling  in  ao  atmosphere  of  superstition,  the  L&maa, 
like  the  alchemists  of  old,  do  not  recognize  the  limita- 
tion to  their  powers  over  Nature.    They  believe  that  the  henntt« 
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in  the  mountains,  and  the  monks  in  their  cloisters,  can  readily 
become  adepts  in  the  black  art,  and  can  banish  drought,  and  con- 
trol the  sun,  and  stay  the  storm ;  and  many  of  their  necromantic 
performances  recall  the  scene  of  the  '* witches'  cauldron"  in 
Macbeth. 

Magic,  and  this  mostly  of  a  sympathetic  kind,  seems  to  have 
crept  into  Indian  Buddhism  soon  after  Buddha*s  death.  In  the 
form  of  i/rdhif  or  the  acquisition  of  supernatural  power,  it  is  a 
recognized  attribute  of  the  Arhats,  and  even  among  the  primitive 
Uinay&na  Buddhists.  The  Paritta  ('Spirit **)  rite  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists  is  essentially  of  the  character  of  exorcism,^  and  portions 
of  the  text  of  the  Saddharma  Pun^aiika,  dating  to  about  the  first 
century  of  bur  era,  are  specially  framed  for  this  purpose. 

But  the  Indian  cult  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  descended  to 
the  gross  devil-dancing' and  Shamanist  charlatanism  of  the  Lamas; 
though  even  the  L&mas  seldom,  if  ever,  practise  such  common 
tricks  as  swallowing  knives  and  vomiting  fire,  with  which  they  have 
been  credited.  They  find  plenty  of  scope  for  their  charlatanism  in 
playing  upon  the  easy  credulity  of  the  people  by  working  them- 
selves into  the  furious  state  of  the  '^possessed,''  so  as  to  oracularly 
deliver  auguries,  and  by  the  profitable  pursuits  of  necromancy  and 
sorcery. 

Every  orthodox  monastery  in  Tibet,  even  of  the  most  reformed 
sects,  keeps  or  patronizes  a  sorcerer,  and  consults  him  and  follows 


•  1  **  JHrUt**  as  practised  by  the  southern  Uuddliists,  is  a  reading  of  oertaiu  sciiptures 
as  an  exorcism  against  evil  spirits  in  sickness.  It  addresses  itself  to  *'aU  spirits 
here  assembled,**  and  says:  **  therefore  hear  me»0  ye  spirits!  Be  friendly  to  the 
race  of  men ;  for  every  day  and  night  they  bring  you  their  offerings ;  therefore  keep 
diligent  watch  over  them.  Ye  spirits,  etc"  (Hasot's  E.  Mtm,),  Nagasena  in  Milinda 
(cireo,  160  A  j>.)  is  made  to  say,  **  The  blessed  one,  O  king  .  .  sanctioned  Pirit. 
And  Khys  Davids  (Milinda,  p.  213),  commenting  on  tliis  remark,  states :  This  is 
the  oldest  text  in  whidi  the  use  of  the  service  is  referred  to.  But  the  word  Paritta 
(Pirit)  is  used  KuUatagyot  v.,  0,'on  an  asseveration  of  love ;  for  snakes  to  be  used  us 
what  is  practically  a  charm  against  snake-bite,  and  that  is- attributed  to  the  Buddha. 
The  particular  Suttas,  Batana  Sutta,  Klumda-paritta,  Mora  paritta  Dha^agga-paritta, 
and  the  Al&naf iya-poritta,  and  the  Aiiguli-mala  paritta,  and  passages  hero  refenred 
to  are  all  in  the  Pitakos. 

Cf.  also  a  manual  of  exorcism  used  in  Ceylon,  untitled  Piruwana-pota. — HAjmy's 
Ban  Mon,,  p.  26, 30. 

*  It  will  be'  interesting  to  find  whether  the  dancing  orgies  of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists 
are  in  any  way  related  to  those  of  northern  Buddhism.  Tlie  descriptions  of  Callaway 
are  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  They  show,  however,  tliat  Yama  the  Deatli  king 
figures  prominently  in  the  dances. 
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his  dictates  upon  most  matters;  and  there  are  some  cloisters  near 
Lhasa  specially  devoted  to  instruction  in  this  art.  Such  are,  Moru, 
Ramo-ch'e,  and  Kar-mas'a. 

The:;  chie£  wizards  .are  called  **  Defenders  of  the  &ith  **  (jMos- 
sikyo7i)/and  thehighest  of  these,  namely,  Na-ch'uA,  is  the  govern- 
ment oracle,  and  is  consulted  on  all  important  state  occasions 
and  undertakings.  But  every  monastery  of  any  size  has  its  own 
sorcerer,  who,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sects,  is  not 
usually  considered  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  marry.    They  possess  no  literature,  and  deliver  their  sayings 

orally. 

Their  fantastic  equipment  and  their  frantic  bearing,  as  in  figure 
at  page  476,  their  cries  and  howls,  despite  their  name,  can  scarcely 
be  of  Sivaite  origin,  but  seem  clearly  to  identify  them  with  the 
Bon —  the  grossest  of  Shamanist  devil-dancers.  The  belief  both 
in  ghosts  and  witchcraft  and  the  practice  of  exorcism  was  so  deep- 
rooted  in  the  country,  that  Padma-sambhava  gave  it  a  prominent 
place  in  his  system,  and  even  Tsoft-K'ft-pa  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  take  them  over,  into  his  yellow  sect.  And  that  position  with- 
in the  li&maist  priesthood  once  granted  to  the  heathen  sorcerer  it 
naturally  became  dogmatic  and  scholastic,^  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  its  present  organized  shape  by  the  fifth  Grand  L&ma,  l^ag 
WaA,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  though  even  now  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable 
L&mas  despise  such  gross  exhibitions  as  an  unholy  pandering  to 
the  vulgar  taste  for  the  marvellous. 

The  chief  sorcerers  are  called  '^  The  revered  protectors  of  re- 
ligion,'* OlCihkyon  or  Oh*<hje^  and  are  believed  to  be  incarnations  of 
the  malignant  spirit  called  **  kings,***  who  seem  to  be  spirits  of 
demonified  heroes,  and  still  the  object  of  very  active  popular 
worship.* 

These  king-fiends  are  alleged  to  have  been  originally  five 
brothers,^    who    came   from    Ch'ad-dumift    northern    Mongolia, 


1  KorPBr,  iU  280.  '  tfyftl-po. 

*  The  mode  of  wonhipping  Uiese  ''kings**  and  Ihe  offeringi  nioft  ftcceptoble  to 
them  are  detailed  in  the  book  Ku-i^jfyaf-pou  Kaik-^,  "GonfeaekNi  to  the  flve  sacred 
Kings  "  and  '^Oonfession  {Kan^Saff)  to  the  Ineamate  Great  Ck'cKjfoA/' 

*  rgyal-po-sku-nga.  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  kings  of  the  east,  mystically 
caUed  **  the  Body  *'  and  resident  at  8am-ya,  the  king  of  the  west,  enUUed  the  Speech. 
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though  now  only  two  (or  three)  of  them  seem  to  be  known,  and 
these  are  represented  by  the  oracles  of  Na-ch'uft,  Eanna-s'ari  and 
Gadoti. 

The  chief  of  these  necromancers  was  first  brought  into  the  order 
of  the  L&mas  by  the  fifth  Grand  l£ma,  who  seems  to  have  felt, 
like  the  Roman  governors,  the  necessity  for  placing  the  divination 
for  government  service  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  he 
doubtless  realized  the  political  advantages  of  having  so  powerful 
an  instrument  entirely  within  the  order.  He  admitted  the  augur 
of  Narch'uA  ^  to  the  brotherhood,  and  made  him  the  state^rade. 

Thb  Nechomancer-in-Ordinabt  to  Goyermbcent. 

The  Na-gh'um  Obagle. 

The  Necromancer-in-Ordinary  to  the  government  is  the  Na-ch'uii 
sorcerer.  The  following  details  regarding  him  I  have  obtained 
from  a  resident  of  his  temple,  and  also  from  several  of  his  clientele.* 

This  demon-king  was  originally  a  god  of  the  Turki  *  tribes,  and 
named  ^^  The  White  Overcast  Sky."^  and  on  account  of  his  Turki 
descent  the  popular  epic  of  the  famous  prince  Keaar^  who  bad 
conquered  the  Turki  tribes,  is  not  permitted  to  be  recited  at  De- 
pung,  under  whose  segis  the  Na*ch'uii  oracle  resides  for  fear  of 
offending  the  latter. 

He  was  brought  to  Tibet  by  Padma-sambhava  in  Thi-SroA 
Detsan's  reign,  and  made  the  Ch'o-Kyoft  or  religious  guardian 
of  the  first  monastery,  Sfim-ya.  There  he  became  incarnate,  and 
the  man  possessed  by  his  spirit  was  styled  '^  The  Religious  Noble  " 
or  Ch'o-je,  and  he  married  and  became  a  recognized  oracle  with 
hereditary  descent. 

This  demon-king  is  thus  identified  with  Pe-har  (usually  pro- 
nounced Pi^kar)f  although  other  accounts  make  him  the  fourth 
and  younger  brother  of  Pe-har. 

resident  at  Ma-ch'un,  the  king  of  the  north,  Uie  Deeds,  resident  at  Norbu-ga6  and 
of  the  south,  the  Learning,  resident  at  Gah-dong,  eight  miles  west  of  Lli&sa,  and  of 
the  centre  (?  Lamo).  Schlagintweit  (p.  157)  names  them,  **  Bihar  Gh'oichon  Da-lha 
Luvan  and  Tokchoi,"  but  ttiis  seems  to  include  divinities  of  other  classes. 

1  About  seven  miles  west  of  De.pung. 

<  Cf.  also  the  vernacular  literature:  gSer-p'ren;  gyu  p're6;  diiul  p'ren,  and  tlie 
deb-ther  of  Na-ch'un  temple,  and  of  Reting  gyal  po. 

*  Hor-pa  Iha  of  the  Bad&  jgom-kaw  order. 

♦  yNam-fb  dKar-po. 

■  Altliough  he  is  specially  associated  wiUi  monasteries  it  is  unlikely  that  his  name 
is  a  conniption  of  Bihar  ( Vihara)^  as  it  is  spelt  <<pe*har,  and  he  has  Tibetan  attributes. 
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Many  centuries  later  Pe-har's  spirit  is  said  to  have  transferred 
itself  to  Ts'al-guft-t'afk,  about  four  miles  E,S.E.of  Lhasa,  on  the  way 
to  Gah-dan,  and  thence  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  its  present 
location.' 

In  the  time  of  the  Grand  L&ma  Nag-Waft,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  he  extended  the  Ge-lug-pa  order  wholesale,  he  made 
the  Na-ch*uft  ch'o-je  a  L&ma  of  the  yellow  sect,  and  gave  him  the 
monastery  called  De-yang  tap-tsaA,'  and  made  him  the  state  oracle. 
The  reason  alleged  for  the  pre-eminence  thus  conferred  is  said  to  be 
that  he  frustrated  an  attempt  of  the  Newars  or  Nepalese  merchants 
of  LhSsa  to  poison  the  tearcistem  at  the  great  festival,  by  driving  a 
knife  through  the  vessel,  and  thus  discharging  the  alleged  poison. 

Since  his  promotion  within  the  ranks  of  the  established  'church 
he  and  his  successors  have  been  celibate  and  educated.  His 
monastery,  which  is  richly  furnished  and  surrounded  by  gardens, 
including  a  conservatory  with  stuffed  birds,  and  leopards,  and  other 
animals,  now  contains  one  hundred  and  one  monks,  many  of  whom 
are  real  Ge*longs,  observing  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  Vinaya 
rules,  and  firom  amongst  these  his  successor  is  chosen— the  succes- 
sion passing  by  breath  and  not  by  heredity,  and  it  is  said  that 
these  sorcerers  are  very  short-lived  on  account  of  their  maniacal 
excitement;  and  they  probably  are  addicted  to  Indian  hemp.  He 
has  the  title  of  Kwng  from  the  Chinese  emperor,  a  title  which  is 
seldom  bestowed  even  on  the  Sha-pe  or  governors  (dukes)  of 
Tibet. 

He  is  dressed  like  a  Ge-lug-pa  monk,  usually  in  red  robes,  but 
*  wears  a  lotus-shaped  hat  of  a  yellow  colour  relieved  by  red  and 
topped  by  a  ruby  button. 

1  The  legend  states  that  the  spirit  of  Pehar  entered  into  a  resident  of  Ti*al-guA* 
t*sn,  and  said  to  a  Lima  named  Z'aA,  ^'Let  us  go  to  Udyina  (the  oountiy  of 
Padnia«ambhava).*'  The  Lima  then  shut  up  the  possessed  man  in  a  box,  which  he 
flung  into  the  river  Kjri.  Now  tlie  abbot  of  De-pung  had  prophesied  the  prerious  daj 
to  his  pupils,  saying,  **  A  box  will  float  down  the  river,  go  flad  it  and  sdxe  it**  The 
pupils  found  the  box  and  brought  it  to  the  spot  where  the  Na-ch*uA  temple  now 
stands,  namely,  about  one  mile  to  tlie  S.E.  of  De-pung,  and  tliere  they  opened  it,  and 
lo !  a  great  ftra  came  out  and  disappeared  into  a  tree,  and  the  dead  body  of  a  man 
was  found  in  the  box ;  but  by  the  prayers  of  the  abbot  the  spirit  consented  to  re- 
turn to  the  body.  And  the  resuscitated  corpse,  refusing  to  enter  tlie  pure  monastery 
of  De-pung  on  the  plea  of  being  uncellbate,  requested  to  be  granted  **a  small  dwell- 
ing "  where  he  stood— hence  the  name  of  the  place  lfa-ch*ufi  or  "  the  small  dwell- 
ing.**    And  the  identical  tree  is  still  to  be  seen  there. 

s  Me-yaA«  gra-^tean. 
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This  Btate-eoroerer  proceeds  in  great  pomp  to  Lhfiaa  once 
a  yeaTi  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  month,  attended  by  the 
magistrate  ^  of  De-pnng,  and  is  accommodated  in  a  special  temple 
close  to  the  east  of  the  great  Jo-wo  temple^  where  he  prophesies  the 
events  of  the  yeJEur.  HisranKis  so'  high  that  he  only  visits  the 
Dalai  LSma.  Government  officials  require  to  visit  him  when 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  government  projects,  war,  sick- 
ness, etc.  And  when  he  is  at  home  his  minister  *  acts  as  the 
government  go-between  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  he  and  other 
sorcerers  accompany  troops  to  battle  and  interpret  the  portents  of 
the  omens  of  birds,  animals,  etc. 

He  is  also  consulted  by  private  people  who  can  afford  the 
expense.  In  addition  to  any  presents  in  kind,  a  money  fee  of 
from  ten  to  1,000  taiikaB  (silver  coins  about  sixpence)  or  more 
are  needed,  and  these  are  applied  to  the  support  of  his  large 
establishment. 

The  applicant  to  the  oracle  must  have  his  request  presented  in 
writing,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  have  accumu- 
lated,  the  augur  is  disclosed  in  a  wildly  ecstatic  state.  He  throws 
rice  at  the  applicants,  and  becoming  more  inflamed  by  fury,  he  &ll8 
down  in  convulsions  and  then  replies  to  questions  addressed  to 
him.  The  replies  are  noted  down  by  attendant  scribes,  and  the 
document  is  afterwards  sealed — ^it  is  said  by  the  sorcerer  him- 
self on  his  recovery. 

The  utterances  are  often  couched  in  poetry  or  allegory,  with 
the  brevity  and  ambiguousness  of  an  oracular  response. 

One  Qf  the  NSrck^wh  sorcerer's  responses  which  I  have  seen  bears 
a  circular  red  seal  of  crossed  thunderbolts.  It  is  interesting 
rather  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  questions  addressed  to  the  oracle 
than  for  the  oracular  deliverance  itself,  which  is  of  the  ordinary 
prosaic  kind. 

"  To  the  exalted  throne  (made  of  the  corpses  of  infidels)  on  which 
rest  the  feet  of  the  great  Religious  Protector,  the  Incarnate  Yictor- 
Qod  of  the  enemies  in  all  the  three  worlds, — ^The  Lamp  of  Wisdom ! 

"  I,  this  child  (Sra«),  believing  in  you,  with  my  ten  fingers  resting  on 
my  heart,  petition  thus : — 

« 1.  What  is  the  evil  aocniine  this  year  on  the  following  persons, 
and  what  the  necessary  worship  (to  counteract  the  evil)? 


ts'ogs^'en  c'al-'iio.  *  Entitled  Lon-po  rdo-rje  dmg-ldaii. 
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The  Qovernor 

..  birth  year, 

,  Iron-Monkey. 

Male 

»t 

Earth-Hare. 

Male    ... 

»i 

Fire-Tiger. 

Female 

»> 

Earth-Oz. 

Male 

...          •( 

„     Tiger. 

Female 

...                         yy 

Iron-Bird. 

Female            

>.  .                      yy 

Fire-Hare. 

Female 

»» 

Fire-Dog. 

*'  2.  What  is  the  evil,  now  and  hereafter,  accruing  to  tlie  Guide 
(Teacher)  of  Sikhim  and  Gkng-ljong  (a(7w-Tibet)  from  ihe  foreign 
harmens  ?     And  what  can  be  done  f 

"  3.  At  the  Tibetan  farm  of  D6-ta  (near  Khamba-jong)  the  fields  for 
several  seasons  have  yielded  no  crops  on  account  of  '  dew  from  want  of 
clouds.'     What  remedy  is  for  this  ? 

"  Pray  relieve  our  anxiety.  You,  who  are  the  best  of  gods,  do  not 
ever  abandon  us ;  but  ever  protect  us  on  all  sides  as  by  a  thick  '  tent  I ' 
Save  us !  We  worship  Thee  1  And  we  offer  you  this  god-like  silken 
robe  ;  also  this  pair  of  fowls  (male  and  female)  I 

*'  This  applicant's  name  is " 


Thb  Rbplt. 

• 

*'  Hri  !     1.  Read  T&r&'s  ritual,  and  plant  '  prayer-flags '  (in  number) 

according  to  your  age. 

''  2.  Worship  T&rft  much,  and  plant  as  many  of  the  largest '  prayer- 
flags  '  as  possible. 

"  3.  Read  the  Bum  (Prajna  piramiU)  and  (St.  Padma's)  TaA-yig,  the 
three  roots  (Lima,  tutelary  and  Buddha)  ;  make  the  Ts'ogs  offering, 
also  one  to  Dorje  Nam-ch'uh,  and  Yul-K'rus  (sprinkling  holy' water  to 
purify  the  country) ;  and  mollify  the  country-gods  by  the  Oya*nan 
Srun-ma." 


THE  KARBIA-B'AR  ORACLE. 

But  the  Karma-s'ar  ^  oracle  seems  to  have  been  the  original  one, 
and  it  still  is  one  of  those  most  popularly  resorted  to.  Its  sor- 
cerer is  also  held  to  be  possessed  by  the  demon-king  Pe-har.  It  is 
within  Lhasa,  and  is  specially  under  the  aegis  of  the  Serra  monas- 
tery, and  this  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  a  chief  reason  why  the 
Grand  L&ma  Nag-waft  eclipsed  it  by  attaching  the  state  oracle 
to  his  own  and  rival  monastery  De-pung. 

Yet   Karma-s'ar  too  receives  some  direct   countenance  from 


>  Or  rKar*imi-K'ya. 


I  I 
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government,  for  on  the  seventh  month  of  each  year  its  sorcerer 
proceeds  to  Serra  and  delivers  there  his  fore-warnings  of  portend- 
ing danger  to  the  church  and  state  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
He  is  not  celibate,  but  has  received  some  education  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  has  a  large  following  of  pupils. 

He  is  extensively  consulted  about  political  events,  and  his 
deliverances,  which  are  posted  up  at  the  south  door  of  his  resi- 
dence at  LhSsa  as  well  aa  at  Serra,  excite  much  notice.  I  quote 
here  a  few  examples  of  his  oracular  responses  : — 

The  dog  is  unlikely  to  catch  the  fox  though  both  may  wear  off 
their  tails  (advice  to  give  up  pursuing  some  small  though  wily 
party). 

The  prancing  steed  thinking  only  of  himself  falls  over  the  cliff 
(compare  with  '<  pride  meets  a  fall  "). 

The  eagle's  wings  bring  the  fishes  under  its  power. 

The  fox  will  become  greater  than  a  mountain-like  elephant  (fortell- 
ing  advancement  of  a  crafty  underling). 

The  path  of  the  voracious  wolf  is  barred  by  a  serpent. 

The  grunting  pig  with  upturned  tusks  frightens  the  hawk.  (This 
is  an  excuse  for  evading  reply  to  the  question  for  fear  of  offending  the 
authorities.) 

A  more  inferior  type  of  sorcerer  is  the  LhSrEa  (probably 
LhSrK'a  or  ^  God's  mouth-piece,"  also  called  Ku-t'em-ba.  Such 
are  found  frequently  in  western  Tibet,  and  may  be  females,^  and 
in  which  case  the  woman  may  marry  without  hindrance  to  her 
profession.  These  wizards  are  especially  resorted  to  for  the  relief 
of  pain. 

This  exorcist  puts  on  the  mirror  over  the  heait,  the  masker's 
cope,  with  the  five  Bats  of  Fortune,  and  the  five-partite  chaplet 
of  the  five  Jinas,  topped  by  skulls,  a  silken  girdle  (patk-den),  and 
placing  a  cake  on  his  head,  he  calls  upon  Buddha  and  St.  Padma, 
and  oflfers  a  libation  ^  and  incense  to  the  demons,  and  beating  a 
large  drum  (not  a  tambourine  or  hautboy)  and  cymbals,  calls  on 
the  several  country-gods  by  name,  sajring :  Nd-ICan  di/ra  c*i-deii 
8UrS0-80  /  and  the  advent  of  the  deity  is  believed  to  be  seen  in 
the  mirror.     The  first  to  come  is  the  tutdary^  who  then  brings 

1  'Ihey  somewhat  resemble  the  Sam-jorma  and  Pa-o  of  Sikhim,  but  are  not  devil- 
dancers  like  the  latter.  Compare  also  with  the  witch-like  priestesses  called  "Day- 
gals  *'  of  the  Hunza  tribes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leitner  as  the  mediums  of  the  divine 
pleasure  and  supernatural  presence  being  manifest  by  ringing  of  bells,  etc. 

9  ser-skyem. 
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the  NdgaSi  dragon-demi-godB  and  the  DrSj  which  are  the  most 
malignant  of  all  demons. 

The  divining-arrow  is  then  taken  from  the  plate  of  flour  which 
had  been  offered  to  these  demons,  and  its  blunted  point  is  put  on 
the  affected  part.  The  Lhfi-ka  exorcist  now  applies  his  mouth 
half-way  down  the  shaft,  and  sucks  forcibly.  On  this  a  drop  of 
blood  appears  over  the  painful  part,  without  any  abrasion  of  skin, 
and  evidently  dropped  by  sleight  of  hand  from  the  parti-coloured 

■ 

ribbons  of  the  arrow.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  miracle,  and 
the  patient  is  led  to  believe  that  the  demon  has  been  expelled 
fit>m  the  part. 

The  commonest  sorcerer  is  called  Nag-pa  or  **  the  Expert  in 
Incantations."  These  are  very  numerous  and  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  the  Gh*d-je  to  the  original  type  of  the  Tibetan  devil- 
dancer.  But  they  are  not  admitted  into  any  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  reformed  and  semi-reformed  sects. 

They  are  usually  illiterate,  they  marry  and  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  the  most  characteristic  part  of  which  is  the  tall  conical  hat 
like  that  of  the  orthodox  western  witch,  and  pictured  at  page  475. 
It  has,  however,  added  to  it  a  broad  rim  of  yak-hair  and  on  either 
side  a  coiled  serpent,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  t;a/ra-topped  skull 
and  peacock  feathers  with  long  streamers  of  the  five-coloured  silks 
such  as  are  used  with  the  divining-arrow. 

Their  special  weapons'  for  warring  with  the  demons  are: — 

1.  The  Phurba,  a  dagger  of  wood  or  metal  to  stab  the  demons.  The 
central  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  vq^ro-thunderbolt  which  is  the  part 
held  in  the  wizard's  hand,  and  the  hilt-end  is  terminated  either  by  a 
sample  fiend's-head,  or  by  the  same  surmounted  by  a  horse's  head, 
representing  the  horse-headed  tutelary-devil  Tsun-din. 

2.  A  sword  with  thanderbolt-hilt. 

3.  Sling,  bows  and  arrows. 

4.  The  divininff-arrow  (Dah-dar).  This  is  inserted  into  a  plate  of 
flour  offered  to  the  demons.  Other  appliances  are  the  magic  triangle 
(huii-hati)  containing  talismanic  sentences  within  which  the  wish  of 
the  votary  is  inscribed  and  called  Ityln^a. 

A  sash  of  human  bones  (rus-rgyan)  carved  with   fiends  and 

mystic  symbols  is  also  worn,  and  as  a  breast-plate  a  magic  mirror 

of  metal  which  probably  i«  identical  with  that  found  in  Taoism 

and  Shintoism. 


>  They  are  called  aor,  and  the  edge  or  point  directed  againflt  the  demona  la  Zor* 
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The  commonest  necromantic  rites  are  ^Hhe  closing  of  the 
doors  to  the  demons  of  the  earth  and  sky,"  the  exorcising  of  the 
disease-demon,  the  death  ceremonies  as  a  whole,  expelling  the 
death-demon,  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  and  it«  rites,  etc., 
and  the  exorcising  of  ghosts.  And  I  here  give  some  details  of 
these  rites. 

Barhinu  the  Door  against  the  Earth-Demons. 

The  Tibetan  genii  loci  are  worshipped  in  a  way  presenting 
many  parallels  to  the  Roman  worship  of  their  Xarea,  the  horsenshoe 
al)ove  the  door  of  our  old-fashioned  houses,  and  the  skull-trophies 
of  the  Indo-Chinese.^ 

The  local  e  ^rth-spirits  are  named  <^  Master  Earth  "  or  "  Earth- 
Masters,"'  and  are  comparable  to  the  terrestrial  Nagas  of  the 
Hindus.  The  most  malignant  are  the  ^^gna^i,"  who  infest 
certain  trees  and  rocks,  which  are  always  studiously  shunned  and 
respected,  and  usually  daubed  with  paint  in  adoration. 

The  earth-demons  are  innumerable,  but  they  are  all  under  the 
authority  of  **  Old  mother  Khon^ma.***  She  rides  upon  a  ram, 
and  is  dressed  in  golden  yellow  robes,  and  her  personal  attendant 
is  *^  Sa-thel-Aag-po."  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  golden  noose,  and 
her  face  contains  eighty  wrinkles. 

The  ceremony  of  ^'  closing  the  door  of  the  earth,"  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  Lamaist  prescriptions,  is  addressed  to 
her. 

In  this  rite  is  prepared  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  masts, 
and  amongst  the  mystic  objects  of  the  emblem  the  strings,  etc. ; 
most  prominent  is  a  ram's  skull  with  its  attached  horns,  and  it 
is  directed  downwards  to  the  earth. 

Inside  the  ram's  skull  is  put  some  gold  leaf,  silver,  turquoise, 
and  portions  of  every  precious  object  available,  as  well  as  portions 
of  dry  eatables,  rice,  wheat,  pulses,  etc. 

On  the  forehead  is  painted  in  ochre-colour  ^  the  geomantic  sign 


A  Certain  Himalayan  tribes  {e.g,  the  Limbu),  and  the  Lushais  (Ribbbck's  CkiUajfCing 
Hill  Triheif  Lond.,  1S82),  place  skulls  of  animals  outside  their  dwellings.  These,  I 
believe,  are  intended  leqs  as  trophies  than  as  cliarms  against  spirits. 

*  Sa-bdag-po. 

'  Apparently  derived  from  the  Chinese  name  of  the  Pa-Kwa  for  V  earth." 

*  Tlie  symbolic  colour  of  the  earth. 
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of  the  park's  Khon,  on  the  right  jaw  the  suiiy  and  on  the  left  jaw 

the  moon,  and  over  it  are  placed  masks,  around 

which  are  wound  coloured  threads  in  geometric         

patterns ;  also  pieces  of  silk  (tarzah)  rag,  and        

Chinese  brass  coins  (Aug.,  "  cash  ")  and  several         Pabk*a  Khon. 
wool-knobbed  sticks  (phcm-k'ra). 

Along  the  base  are  inserted  on  separate  slips  of  wood  the  follow- 
ing images,  etc. :  1,  a  man's  picture;  2,  a  woman's  picture  with 
a  spindle  in  her  hand;  3,  a  house  picture;  4,  a  tree  picture 
(k*ramr8*in) ;  5,  figures  of  the  geomantic  signs  eight  PcMia  and 

the  nine  Mewa. 

The  whole  erection  is  now  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  house 
above  the  door ;  the  object  of  these  figures  of  a  man,  wife  and 
house  is  to  deceive  the  demons  should  they  still  come  in  spite  of 
this  ofiering,  and  to  mislead  thiem  into  the  belief  that  the  fore- 
going pictures  are  the  inmates  of  the  house,  so  that  they  may 
wreak  their  wmth  on  these  bits  of  wood  and  so  save  the  real 
human  occupants. 

Then  when  all  is  ready  and  fixed,  the  I^ma  turns  to  the  south- 
west and  chants : — 

"  O  !  01  he!  Ice!  Through  the  nine  series  of  earths  you  are  known 
as  Old  Mother  KhQn-ma,  the  mother  of  all  the  Sa-dak-po.  You  are 
the  guardian  of  the  earth's  doors.  The  daintv  things  which  you  es- 
pecially desire  we  herewith  offer,  namely,  a  white  skull  of  a  ram,  on 
whose  right  cheek  the  sun  is  shining  like  burnished  gold,  and  on  the 
left  cheek  the  moon  gleams  dimly  like  a  oonch-ehell.  The  forehead 
bears  the  sign  of  Khon,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  every  sort  of 
silk,  wool,  and  precious  things,  and  it  is  also  given  the  spell  of  Khim 
(here  the  Lftma  breathes  upon  it).  All  these  good  things  are  here 
offered  to  you,  so  please  dose  the  open  doors  of  the  earth  to  the  family 
who  here  has  offered  you  these  things,  and  do  not  let  your  servant  Sa- 
thel  ngag-po  and  the  rest  of  the  eai-th  ^irits  do  harm  to  this  family. 
By  this  offering  let  all  the  doors  of  the  earth  be  shut.  0  !  0!  ke! 
he  t  Let  not  your  servants  injure  us  when  we  build  a  house  or  repair 
this  one,  nor  when  we  are  engaged  in  marriage  matters,  and  let  every- 
thing happen  to  this  family  according  to  their  wishes.  Do  not  be 
angry  with  us,  but  do  us  the  favours  we  ask."  Here  the  priest  claps  his 
hands  and  shouts : — 

''  Dm  hharal  dak  /  Om  khamrhU  dok  I  ^  Benneu  iwdJid  I " 

1  "The  images  of  men  and  women  made  of  wool  were  hung  in  the  streets,  and  so 
many  balls  made  of  wool  as  there  were  servants  in  the  family,  and  so  many  complete 
images  as  there  were  children  (/VjTkj  piM<  LiL  Oyr).    Tlie  meaning  of  which  custom 
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Demons  op  the  Sky. 

The  local-demons  of  the  sky  are  under  the  control  of  *^  the 
grandfather  of  the  three  worlds  ** — ^Old  father  Khen-pa — ^who  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  snow-white  hair,  dressed  in  white 
robes  and  riding  on  the  white  dog  of  the  sky,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carries  a  crystal  wand.  He  is  the  "  master  '*  of  the  sky,  and  the 
ceremony  named  luimrgdj  or  ^'the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the 
sky,**  so  frequently  prescribed  by  the  astrologers,  is  addressed  to 
hiin. 

In  it  is  an  arrangement  of  masts,  threads,  images,  etc.,  exactly 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Earth-demons,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  this  casft  a  dog*s  skull  is  used  (note  that  the  dog 
was  especially  associated  with  the  analogous  Lares  worship  of  the 

Komans,')  and  it  is  directed  upwards,  pointing        

to  the  sky;  and  the  sign  of  the  parkha  painted 

on  the  forehead  is  that  of  Khemtj  and  is  in  blue 

colours.    And  the  ceremony  is  the  same  except       Vukemm.  Khik. 
in  its  prelude  and  in  the  name  of  the  chief  servants: — 

"01  O I  we  turn  towards  the  western  sun,  to  the  celestial  mansion 
where  the  sky  is  of  turquoise,  to  the  grandfather  of  the  three  worlds — 
Old  Khen-pa,  the  master  of  the  sky.  Pray  cause  your  servant,  the 
white  Nam-tel,  to  work  for  our  benefit,  and  send  the  great  planet 
Pemba  (Saturn)  as  a  friendly  mes  enger,**  etc.,  etc. 

Another  common  ceremony  of  a  necromantic  character  is  that 
entitled  *' Prevention  from  injury  by  the  eight  classes  (of 
demons)."  These  eight  classes  of  spirits  have  already  been 
noted,  and  the  detailed  account  of  their  worship  has  been  given 
by  me  elsewhere.* 

The  demons  who  produce  disease,  short  of  actual  death,  are 
called  Sh^  and  are  exorcised  by  an  elaborate  ceremony  in  which  a 
variety  of  images  and  offerings  are  made.*  The  officiating  LSma 
invokes  his  tutelary  fiend,  and  thereby  assuming  spiritually  the 


was  this :  Thate  foasta  waro  dedicated  to  the  Larea,  wlio  were  eateemed  infernal 
goda;  the  paople  deairing  harebjr  that  these  goda  would  be  contented  with  theae 
woollen  Imagea  and  apara  the  peraona  represented  by  them.  Theae  Larea  aometimea 
were  clothed  in  the  akina  of  digi  (PlutardL  i%  Prob.)  and  were  aomeUmea  fashioned  in 
the  aliape  of  dogs  (P/aitfiu),  whence  that  creature  waa  consecrated  to  them.**~TooKi*a 

Pantktotit  p.  280. 
1  The  meaning  of  the  <«  iloik  "  it «« let  aU  erlla  be  annihiUted  ! " 
t  Limtum  in  SiJtkim,  •  gsed. 
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dread  guise  of  thiti  king  evil,  he  ordere  out  the  diBeaae-denion 
under  threat  of  getting  himself  eaten  up  hy  the  awful  tutelary 
who  now  liosseuaeij  the  I^ma.     The  demons  are  stabbed  by  the 
mystic  dagger  pwrba.     Charmed  seeds  and  pebbles,  consecrated 
by  muttering  t))>ells  over  them,  are  thrown  at  the  demon.     The 
charmed   seeds  are  stored  in  a 
small    horn    (iWt-rwa),  carved 
with  Fcorpions,  caityas  and  var- 
ious other  symbols  in  relief.' 

The  ritual  itself  is  a  carious 
mixture  of  Indian  magic  cir- 
cles with  Chinese  astrology  and 
necromancy,  and  has  been  de- 
tailed by  me  elsewhere.* 

Death  Ceremonies. 
As  the  rites  in  connection 
with  a  death  include  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dovil  woi'sliip, 
they  may  be  noticed  in  this 
place. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  death 
the  body  is  not  diaturbeil  in  any 
way     until   the   IJIma   hns   ex- 
tracted the  soul  in  the  orthodox 
Kx.imiBKii'9  iioHN.  manner.     For  it  is  Iwlieved  thiit 

any  movement  of  the  corpse 
might  eject  t)ie  soul,  whicli  then  woul<l  wander  about  in  an 
irregular  manner  and  get  seized  by  some  demon.  On  death, 
therefore,  a  white  cloth  is  thrown  over  tlie  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  soul -ext meting  T<uma  {'p'o-lio)  is  sent  for.  On  his  arrival  all 
weeping  relatives  are  excluded  from  the  death-chamber,  so  as  to 
secure  solemn  silence,  and  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  the 
iJima  sits  down  upon  a  mat  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  com- 
mences to  chant  the  service  which  contains  directions  for  the  soul 
to  find  itfi  way  to  the  western  paradise  of  the  mythical  Buddha — 
Amitilbha. 
>  ^Dr  till!  Tikrtnr  iiicmIc  of  exorcising  (liiii>iw(<-(l<uiioii»,  ct.  Hue.  i.,  Tfi. 
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After  advising  the  spirit  to  quit  the  body  and  its  old  associations 
and  attachment  to  property,  the  Lama  seizes  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  a  few  hairs  of  the  crown  of  the  corpse,  and  plucking 
these  forcibly,  he  is  supposed  to  give  vent  to  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  through  the  roots  of  these  hairs;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  an  actual  but  invisibly  minute  perforation  of  the 
skull  is  thus  made,  through  which  the  liberated  spirit  passes. 

The  spirit  is  then  directed  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  road  to  the  western  paradise,  and  it  is  then  bid  god-speed. 
This  ceremony  lasts  about  an  hour. 

In  cases  where,  through  accident  or  other 9rise,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  not  forthcoming,  the  operation  for  extraction  of  the 
soul  is  done  by  the  Lilma  in  spirit  while  he  sits  in  deep  medita- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  astrologer-Llima  has  been  requisitioned  for  n 
death-horoscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  ages  and  birth- 
years  of  those  persons  who  may  approach  and  touch  the  corjise, 
and  the  necessary  particulars  as  to  the  date  and  mode  of  burial, 
as  well  as  the  worship  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 
surviving  relatives. 

The  nature  of  such  a  horoscope  will  best  be  understood  by  an 
actual  example,  which  I  here  give.  It  is  the  death-horoscope  of  a 
little  girl  of  two  years  of  age,  who  died  at  Darjiling  in  1890. 

HAIL  TO   LAMA    MAffjUfRl  ! 

The  year  of  birth  of  this  female  was  the  Bull-year,  with  which  the 
Snake  and  the  Sheep  are  in  conflict ;  therefore  those  individuals  born 
in  the  Snake  and  the  Sheep  year  cannot  approach  the  corpse.  The 
death-demon  was  hiding  in  the  house  inside  certain  coloured  articles, 
and  he  now  haa  gone  to  a  neighbouring  house  where  there  is  a  family 
of  Are  with  cattle  and  dogs  (therefore  that  other  family  needs  to  do 
the  necessary  worship).  The  death>demon  will  return  to  the  house  of 
tlie  deceased  within  three  months;  so  there  must  be  done  before  that 
time  the  **  za-de-kha-gyur  **  service. 

Her  Park'a  being  Dvd  in  relation  to  her  death,  it  is  found  that  her 
spirit  on  quitting  her  body  entered  her  loin  girdle  and  a  sword.  Fin 
this  case  the  affected  girdle  was  cast  away  and  the  sword  was  handed 
over  to  the  L&ma.]  Her  life  was  taken  to  the  east  by  l^n  and  king 
demons,  and  her  body  died  in  the  west ;  therefore,  small  girls,  cousins, 
sisters  and  brothers  in  that  house  will  be  harmed.  The  deceased's 
death  was  duo  to  Iron.  And  the  death-demon  came  from  the  south  and 
has  gone  to  the  east. 
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Her  MswA  gives  the  ''  3rd  Indigo  blue."  Thus  it  was  the  death- 
demon  of  the  deceased's  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  who 
caused  her  death ;  therefore  take  (1)  a  Sats-ts'a  (a  miniature  earthem 
caitya),  and  (2)  a  sheep's  head,  and  (3)  earth  from  a  variety  of  sites, 
and  place  these  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  this  evil  will  be 
corrected. 

T}u  Day  of  her  Death  was  Friday.  Take  to  the  north-west  a  leather 
bag  or  earthem  pot  in  which  have  been  placed  four  or  five  coloured 
articles,  and  throw  it  away  as  the  death-demon  goes  there.  The  death 
having  so  happened,  it  is  very  bad  for  old  men  and  women.  On  this 
account  take  a  horse's  skull,  *  or  a  serpent's  skull  *  and  place  it  upon  the 
corpse. 

Ifer  Dbath  Stab  is  Ore,  Her  brother  and  sister  who  went  near  to 
her  are  harmed  by  the  death-messenger  (s'in-je).  Therefore  an  ass's 
skull  and  a  goat's  skull  must  be  placed  on  the  corpse. 

Her  Death  Houa  was  soon  after  sunset.  And  in  the  twelfth  month 
her  life  was  cut.  The  death-demon  therefore  arrived  in  the  earthem 
cooking  pot  and  bowl  of  a  man  and  woman  visitor  dressed  in  red  who 
came  from  the  south.  Thus  the  deceased's  father  and  mother  are 
harmed,  and  especially  so  if  either  is  bom  in  the  Sheep-year. 

Precautiom  to  secure  a  Gk>OD  Rb-bibth. — ^It  is  necessary  to  prepare  an 
image  of  Yajrap&ni,  Yajrasattva,  and^  beforo  these  to  have  prayer* 
done  for  the  good  ro-birth  of  the  girl's  spirit.  If  this  be  done,  then  she 
will  be  re-born  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man  in  the  west. 

For  deceased'e  Sfibit. — It  is  necessary  to  get  the  L&mas  to  read  the 
service  («mon-lam)  prapng  for  re-birth  in  the  Paradise  of  Sukh&vati. 

For  Svbvivobs  of  famUy. — It  is  necessary  to  have  read  the  prayers 
for  long  life,  viz.,  '*  ts'e-mdo  "  and  <*  ts'e-^aains." 

Directiona  far  Rbmoval  of  Cobphb. — Those  who  remove  the  corpse 
must  have  been  bom  in  the  Dog  or  the  Di'ogan  year.  The  body  must 
be  taken  outside  of  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  follow- 
ing the  death,  and  it  must  be  caiTied  to  the  south-west,  and  be  buried 
(not  burned,  or  abandoned  to  bii*ds  or  dogs). 

On  obtaining  this  death-horoscope  the  body  is  tied  up  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  by  the  auspicious  person  indicated  by  the  horoscope, 
and  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room  which  is  not  already  occupied 
by  the  house-demon. 

Notice  is  sent  to  all  relatives  and  friends  within  reach,  and 
these  collect  within  two  or  three  days  and  are  entertained  with 
food  of  rice,*  vegetables,  etc.,  and  a  copious  supply  of  Tnurwa  beer 

1  A  fragment  of  such  a  skull  or  its  image  made  of  dough  is  usually  all  that  is 
used. 

•  Dough  also  will  do. 

'  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  no  prayer  is  practised  in  Lamaism.  *  TItis  is 
not  true :  real  prayer  is  frequently  done ;  tlie  word  used  here  in  ^sol-wa-^tab.     * 
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and  tea.  This  company  of  visiters  remain  loitering  in  and  around 
the  house,  doing  great  execution  with  hand-prayer-wheel8  and 
muttering  the  **Om-mani^^  until  the  expulsion  of  the  death- 
demon,  which  follows  the  removal  of  the  body,  and  in  which  cere- 
mony they  all  have  to  join.  The  expense  of  the  entertainment  of 
so  large  a  company  is  of  course  considerable. 

During  this  feasting,  which  is  suggestive  of  an  Irish  ^  wake,** 
the  deceased  is  always,  at  every  meal,  offered  his  share  of  what  is 
going,  including  tobacco,  etc.  His  own  bowl  is  kept  filled  with 
beer  and  tea  and  set  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  a  portion  of  all 
the  other  eatables  is  always  offered  to  him  at  meal  times ;  and 
after  the  meal  is  over  his  portion  is  thrown  away,  as  his  spirit  is 
supiKMed  to  have  extracted  all  the  essence  of  the  food,  which  then 
no  longer  contains  nutriment,  and  is  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away. 
And  long  after  the  corpse  has  been  removed,  his  cup  is  regularly 
filled  with  tea  or  beer  even  up  till  the  forty-ninth  day  firom  death, 
as  his  spirit  is  firee  to  roam  about  for  a  maximum  period  of  forty- 
nine  days  subsequent  to  death. 

And  to  feed  the  manes  of  the  deceased  is  done  a  sacrifice  for 
the  dead,  called  T^ihrS^ag,  suggestive  of  the  Indian  Buddhist 
practice  of  Avaiambana^  and  the  Hindu  rite  of  Sradh**  In 
this  sacrifice  a  cake  and  a  quantity  of  rice  are  thrown  into  the 
nearest  stream  or  river,  after  having  called  the  spirits  by  means  of 
a  small  gong  struck  by  a  horn,  and  the  chanting  by  six  or  more 
Lftmas  of  the  cake-offering-service,*  followed  by  the  repetition  by 
them  of  a  mantra  to  the  number  if  possible  of  100,000  times.^ 

The  soul  is  How  assisted  in  winging  its  way  to  the  western 
paradise  by  a  group  of  Lftmas  who  chant  by  relays  all  night  and 
day  the  litany  for  sending  the  soul  directly  to  that  paradise.     Ajid 


1  As  a  festival  (in  dtina  on  tlie  flftoenth  day  of  th«  serenth  monthX  cf .  Bitbl 
Handb.  •*  Ulamba  " ;  Bial,  The  OritiUai,  Not.  Otii,  1S75,  showing  tliat  Uie  AvalamlNUia 
antra  of  aacrifioe  for  the  dead  waa  translated  into  Chinese,  eirm  965  a.d.  Also  in 
Ceylon,  Habdt's  Man.,  p.  69.  It  is  still  kept  in  Btuope:  '*  Even  at  tlie  cemetery  of 
P^  Lachaise,  they  still  put  oakea  and  sweetmeats  on  the  graves ;  and  in  Britlaay  the 
peasants  do  not  forget  to  make  up  the  Are,  and  leave  the  fragments  of  the  supper  on 
the  table  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  of  the  family  who  will  come  to  visit  their  home." 
TrLon's  Anikrop^  p.  861. 

*  Theatre  qfthtJiimdvM,\^Zn,n, 

>  Namo  sarva  TAtliigata  Avalokita  om  Sambhara  h&m. 

*  On  feeding  tiie  corpse,  cf.,  Taylok's  Prim,  Cmtt.,  i.,  402;  8MtifCBB*s  SoeioUfjf^  i^ 
157,  906;  Fauu*s  PrimiH9e  Mamnen,  91 ;  Lady  Wildm,  Irish  Legends,  11S»  140. 
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a  special  reading  of  this  eervice  by  the  assembled  monks  in  the 
neighbouring  monastery  is  also  arranged  for  by  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense. 

One  or  more  lAmas  also  read  over  the  corpse  the  guide*  for  the 
spirit's  passage  throngh  the  valley  of  horrors  intervening  between 
death  and  a  new  re-birth.  This  passage  is  somewhat  suggestive  of 
Bunyao's  "Pilgrim's  ProgresB,"  only  the  demons  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  way  are  mnch  more  numerous  and  awful.     Full 
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directions  are  read  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  as  to  how 
to  avoid  these  pit&lls  and  ogres,  and  how  to  find  the  proper  white 
coloured  path  which  alone  leads  to  a  good  re-birth. 

It  is,  however,  rather  incongruous  to  find  that  while  the  \£ma, 
reading  this  service  is  urging  the  spirit  to  bestir  itself  to  the 
necessary  exertions  for  a  good  re-birth,  the  other  I<&ma  by  his  side 
in  the  De-wa-ckan  service  is  sending  the  spirit  direct  to  the 
western  paradise — a  non-Buddhist  invention  which  is  outside  the 
regions  of  re-hirth. 
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At  this  stage  it  often  happens,  though  it  is  scarcely  considered 
orthodox,  that  some  Lftmas  find,  as  did  Maudgalayana  by  his  second- 
sight,  consulting  their  lottery-books,  that  the  spirit  has  been  sent  to 
hell,  and  the  exact  compartment  in  hell  is  specified.  Then  must  be 
done  a  most  costly  service  by  a  very  large  number  of  Lftmas. 
First  of  all  is  done  ^^  virtue  ^  on  behalf  of  the  deceased ;  this  con- 
sists in  making  offerings  to  the  Three  Collections,  namely :  To 
the  Ooda  (sacred  food,  lamps,  etc.);  to  the  Lamas  (food  and 
presents) ;  to  the  Poor  (food,  clothes,  beer,  etc.). 

The  virtue  resulting  from  these  charitable  acts  is  supposed  to  tell 
in  fiftvour  of  the  spirit  in  hell.  Then  many  more  expensive  services 
must  be  performed,  and  especially  the  propitiation  of  "  The  Great 
Pitying  One,^  for  his  intercession  with  the  king  of  hell  (a  form  of 
himself)  for  the  release  of  this  particular  sinrit.  Avalokita  is  be- 
hind to  terminate  occasionally  the  torment  of  tortured  souls  by 
casting  a  lotus-flower  at  them. '  Even  the  most*  learned  and  ortho- 
dox L&mas  believe  that  by  celebrating  these  services  the  release 
of  a  few  of  the  spirits  actually  in  hell  may  be  secured.^  But  in 
practice  every  spirit  in  hell  for  whom  its  relatives  pay  suffi- 
ciently may  be  released  by  the  aid  of  the  LSmas.  Sometimes 
a  full  course  of  the  necessary  service  is  declared  insufficient,  as  the 
spirit  has  only  got  a  short  way  out  of  hell, — very  suggestive  of 
the  story  of  the  priest  and  his  client  in  Lever's  story, — and  then 
additional  expense  must  be  incurred  to  secure  its  complete  ex- 
traction. 

Before  removing  the  corpse  from  the  house,  an  especial  feast  of 
delicacies,  including  pork  and  drink  of  sorts,  are  set  before  it. 
And  a  LSma  presenting  a  ''  scarf  of  honour  ^  to  the  corpse  thus 
addresses  it : —  • 

"  You  1  (and  here  the  deceased's  name  is  stated)  now  have  received 
from  your  relatives  all  this  good  food  and  drink  ;  partake  freely  of  its 
essence,  as  you  shall' not  have  any  more  chances  t  For  yon  must  under- 
stand  that  you  have  died,  and  your  spirit  must  be  gone  from  here,  and 
never  come  back  anin  to  trouble  or  injure  your  reuttives.     Remember 

the  name  of  your  Uma-teacher,  which  is ,  and  by  his 

aid  take  the  right  path — ^the  white  one.    Goine  this  way  I " 

Then  the  Lftma  with  a  thigh-bone  trumpet  in  the  one  hand  and 
a  hand-drum  in  the  other,  and  taking  the  end  of  a  long  white 

1  Cf.  pftge  83  for  Mautlgalay&na  rolcaeing  his  ni(»tlM>r. 
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Bcarf,^  the  other  end  of  which  has  been  tied  to  the  corpse,  he  pre- 
cedes the  carrier  of  the  corpse  blowing  his  tmmpet  and  beating 
the  drum  and  chanting  a  liturgy.  This  scene  is  figured  in  the 
Wheel  of  Life,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  human  compartment. 

He  frequently  looks  back  to  invite  the  spirit  to  accompany  the 
body,  which  he  assures  it  is  being  led  in  the  right  direction.  And 
the  corpse-bearer  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  procession,  some 
bearing  refreshments,  and  last  of  all  come  the  weeping  relatives* 
The  ceremony  of  guiding  the  deceased's  spirit  is  only  done  for  the 
laity — ^the  spirits  of  deceased  LSmas  are  credited  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  path,  and  need  no  such  instruction.  The  body 
is  usually  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hillock  for  burial  or  cremation. 

The  corpse  is  cremated  with  much  ceremony,  including  some 
interesting  worship  of  the  Fire-god  Agnij  as  well  as  of  Avalokita, 
the  Oreat-hearted  Pitying  Lord.* 

But  the  cremation  or  interment  of  the  corpse  does  not  terminate 
the  death-rites.  There  needs  still  to  be  made  a  masked  lay  figure 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  formal  burning  of  the  mask  and  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  house  of  the  death-demon  and  other  rites. 

Expelling  the  Death-Demon. 

This  rite  for  expelling  from  the  house  and  locality  the  demon 
who  caused  the  death  must  be  done  within  two  days  after  the 
removal  of  the  corpse.  It  is  called  ^^  The  turning  away  of  the  face 
of  the  Destroying  Devil.**  • 

This  ceremony,  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  as  well  as  exorcism, 
has  been  detailed  by  me  elsewhere.* 

1  The  scarf  used  in  the  funeral  procession  may  probably  represent  the  Chinese 
hHTtn^an,  or  **  soul's  banner,"  which  is  carried  before  tlie  coffin  in  Cliina. 

*  As  detailed  in  tlie  book  '*  the  deliverance  of  tlie  entire  animal  (world)  by  tlie 
revered  Ureat  Pitying  One  ('gro-wa-Eun-grol).*' 

*  Za-'dre  K'a-sgyur. 

«  Ldmaitm  in  Sikhiin  ;  part  of  its  ritual  is  the  following : — 

On  a  small  wooden  platform  is  made  the  image  of  a  tiger  by  means  of  the  grass  and 
mud  plaster ;  it  is  fashioned  in  a  walking  attitude,  with  mouth  wide  open.  The  mouth 
and  tusks  are  made  of  a  dough,  and  the  body  is  coloured  with  yellow  and  brown 
stripes,  in  imitation  of  a  tiger's  markings,  and  around  its  neck  is  tied  a  rope  of  threads 
of  ftve  coloura. 

Then  a  small  image  of  a  man  is  made  by  kneaded  dough,  in  which  are  incorporated 
Alings  from  the  alloy  of  the  five  precious  things.  Into  the  belly  of  this  image, 
which  is  called  *'the  eating-demon,"  is  inserted  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  written 
the  following  banishing  spoil :  **  Oo,  thou  devouring  devil,  having  your  face  turned 
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The  Lay  ("iqurb  .op  Deceased,  and  its  Rites. 

The  day  on  which  the  corpse  was  removed  a  lay  figure  of  the 
deceased  is  made  by  dressing  a  stool  or  block  of  wood  in  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  face  a  mask  is  inserted  of  printed 


to  the  enemy  I  *'    It  is  then  clad  in  pieces  of  eilk,  and  is  placed  sitting  astride  the 
tiger's  hack. 

Another  ilgure  is  of  human  form,  but  with  the  head  of  a  bird.  Its  face  is  painted 
red,  in  its  belly  is  inserted  pBipei  on  which  is  written,  *'  You  devouring  devil,  don't 
remain  in  this  village,  but  go  to  the  enemy's  country."  It  is  then  placed  in  front  of 
the  tiger,  and  is  made  to  hold  the  free  end  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  tiger's  neck,  as 
a  groom. 

Another  figure  of  human  shape,  but  with  an  ape*s  liead,  is  placed  behind  as 
driver 

Then  around  tlieae  flguies  strew  morsels  of  every  kind  of  eatables,  grains,  fruits, 
spices,  including  raw  meat  and  wine ;  also  a  few  small  coins  of  silver  and  copper. 

Tlie  following  weapons  are  then  enchanted  for  the  conflict,  viz.,  pieces  of  Iron, 
ropper,  small  stones,  preferably  of  white  and  black  colours,  grains,  the  root  of  rampu 
for  the  use  of  the  Limas.  And  for  the  lay  army  of  the  household  and  neighbours,  a 
sword,  knives,  reaping  hook,  yak's  tall,  a  rope  of  yak's  hair  with  hook  at  end  as 
figured  with  the  fierce  (7(m<^-demoas. 

When  these  preparations  are  completed  aiuf  (A«  nm  Aof  ief~for  demons  can  only 
move  in  the  darkness — then  the  ceremony  begins.  The  head  Lima  invokes  his  tute- 
lary deity  to  assist  him  in  the  expulsion  of  the  death-demon.  And  with  an  Impreca* 
t«iry  gesture  blows  his  breath  spiritualised  by  his  tutelary  deity  upon  the  images. 
And  the  other  Lftmas  loudly  beat  a  large  drum,  cymbals  and  a  pair  of  thigh-bone 
trumpets.  And  the  laymen  armed  with  the  aforementioned  weapons  loudly  sliout 
and  wildly  cut  the  air  with  their  weapons,  crying  **  Beffotu  /  " 

After  a  long  incantation  the  Lima  concludes :  " O  death-demon  do  thou  now  leave 
this  house  and  go  and  oppress  our  enemies.  We  have  given  you  food,  fine  clothes 
and  money.  Now  be  off  far  from  here  1  Begone  to  the  country  of  our  enemies  ! ! 
liegone!!!"  And  the  Lima  smites  his  palms  together,  while  the  other  Limas  beat 
their  drums,  etc.,  and  the  laymen  wield  their  weapons,  shouting  "  Begone ! " 
**  Begone  1  **  Amid  all  this  uproar  the  platform  containing  the  image  and  its  atten- 
dants is  lifted  up  by  a  lajrman,  one  of  the  relatives,  selected  according  to  the 
astrologer's  indications,  who  holding  it  breast  liigh,  at  arm's  length,  carries  it  out- 
side, attended  by  the  Limas  and  laity,  shouting  **  Begone ! "  and  flourish  their 
weapons.  And  it  is  carried  off  for  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  pre- 
scribed by  the  astrologer  of  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  deposited,  if  possible,  at  a 
site  where  four  roads  meet. 

Meanwhile,  to  make  sure  that  the  demon  Is  not  yet  lurking  in  some  comer  of  the  room, 
the  sorcerer-Lima  (l^gag-pa)  remains  behind  with  a  daryt  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bell  In 
his  left,  ami  witli  tlio  dorfi  lie  makes  frantic  passes  in  all  directions,  muttering  spoils, 
and  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  tlie  riglit  hand,  witliout  rclinqulsliing  the  diM^tf 
lie  throws  in  all  directions  hot  peebles  which  have  been  toasted  In  the  fire,  muttering 
Ills  charms,  and  concludes  :— 

**  Dispel  from  this  family  all  the  soroeric  Injury  of  Papfits  and  Bona !  1  etc.  Turn  all 
these  to  our  enemy !  B^one  1 "  Af  tcrwardi  the  Lima,  addmsing  the  people,  says, 
'^Now  by  these  angry  spells  the  demon  is  expelledl  0/  Hpffimmn  Then  tbr 
people  triumphantly  shout:  <*Ood  has  won  1  The  Demons  are  defeated  1 1" 
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paper,*  here  figured,  Schlagintweit,  in  giving  a  specimen  of  one 
lorra  of  this  print,*  bA<  mieUiken  its  meaning.  The  figure 
in  the  centre  ia  not "  the 
Lord  of  the  Genii  of  Fire," 
but  it  is  merely  intended 
to  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  person  who 
sits  or  kneels,  and  some- 
times with  the  legs  bound, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration. 
And  before  this  pajier 
figure,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  face,  are  set  all 
sorts  of  food  and  drink  as 
was  done  to  the  actual 
corpse. 

This  seems  essentially  a 
B6u-pa  rite,  and  is  referred 
to  as  such  in  the  histories 
of  St.  Padma,  as  being 
practised  by  the  Bon,  and 
as  having  incnrred  the 
Tks  Eftigv  o»  ra.  Dwn  P.a«>K.  displeasure  of   St.  Padma- 

1.  omwh.     «.  VMM  *itti  Oner*.  sambbava,  the  founder  of 

S,  HolyOakg.  ,  ' 

LSmaism. 
The  Lfimas  then  do  the  service  of  the  eight  highest  Buddbas 

I  mU'BD-tpj-ui,  or  "  Jan-fcii.''  Compm  with  th«  mortuary  mulu  or  uideataraeki, 
Hoith  Americui  IndUnc^and  E.  K.  Ehkbsom's  Jfanti,  Hfodi,  and  Faca,  pp.  11%  ct«. 
lU  Inlcrlption  UBUully  runs: — 

"■.tlMWurld-duiHirtiiigOne,  ....  (and  here  U  ioMrtod  iiuuo  of  Uiq doocuud), 
adore  uidtukuretuge  In  mf  Liiiu.GoiifeMor,  aud  alltlia  deities,  both  luildMtdM'niUi- 
ful,  and  'the  Great  PiUer'  (orgtve  mjr  accumulated  ilni  and  iinpuritiee  of  romivr 
Uv««,  Bud  allow  mo  the  right  way  to  another  good  world  !  " 

And  In  the  margin  or  adowii  tlia  middle  ot  tlie  figure  are  inacribod  in  ajmbolic  torni 
—hy  tlw  initial  letter  ol  the  Sanskrit  title— Uie  sixUi  sUtvsot  rcblrtli,  vix.,  bu  =  Sunt, 
a  god ;  *  =  (ui.ni,  H«  =  .Vara  or  man,  TBI  =  Z^iya*  or  beast,  r»B  =  p'Ma  or  SAul,  Huy  = 
hell.  (This  also  li  a  mystic  interpretation  of  AralokiU's  mantrv,  the  siztli  syllable 
of  whicli  is  made  to  mean  hell,  and  Is  coloured  black.) 

Around  the  figure  are  depicted  "  the  five  excellent  sensuous  things,"  viz.,  (1)  body 
(as  a  mirror),  (2)  sound  (as  cymbals,  a  conch,  and  sometimes  a  lyre),  (3)  smell  (avaaa 
ot  flowen),  (4)  essence  or  nutriment  (holy  cake),  (S)  dress  (silk  clothea,  etc.). 

'  Op.  cU.,  p.  362. 
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of  Medicine,  and  also  continue  the  service  of  the  western 
paradise. 

Next  day  the  Lftmas  depart,  to  retulm  once  a  week  for  the 
repetition  of  this  service  until  the  forty-nine  days  of  the  ghostly 
limbo  have  expired;  but  it  is  usual  to  intermit  one  day  of  the  first 
week,  and  the  same  with  the  succeeding  periods,  so  as  to  get  the 
worship  over  within  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the  Lfimas  return  after 
six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one  days  respectively,  and  thus  con- 
clude this  service  in  about  three  weeks  instead  of  the  full  term  of 
forty-nine  days. 

Meanwhile  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  remains  in  the  house 
in  its  sitting  posture,  and  is  given  a  share  of  each  meal  until  the 
service  is  concluded  by  the  burning  of  the  mask. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  full  series  of  services,  the  paper- 
mask  is  ceremoniously  burned  in  the  flame  of  a  butter-lamp,  and 
the  spirit  is  thus  given  its  final  congi.  And  according  to  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  flame  and  mode  of  burning  is  determined 
the  fate  of  the  spirit  of  deceased,  and  this  process  usually  discovers 
the  necessity  for  further  courses  of  worship.' 

The  ashes  of  this  burned  paper  are  carefully  coUected  in  a  plate 
and  are  then  mixed  with  clay  to  form  one  or  more  miniature 
Caityas  nnmed  Sa-tsch'a.*     One  of   these  is  retained  for  the 

1  The  directiotiB  for  noting  And  interpreting  the  signaof  tliis  burning  paper  are  con- 
tained in  a  small  pamphlet  which  I  have  traoalated,  entitled :  **  TlU  wtodt  <^  Divining 
tlu  iiffnt  ^  Tke  Flame$  dwing  Ik*  Burning  ^  C/U  '  Okang*  paptr^**  which  I  ha^e  traat- 
lated  in  fun  in  JUmaim  ta  ^OAtM.    It  begins.— 

Salutation  to  "Gh'e-Mch'og,  Hcruka,"  or  the  '*The  moat  Supfeme  Henika  I  '*  The 
marking  of  tite  five  colours  of  the  flames  is  as  follows  ^> 

If  tlic  flames  bo  wliite  and  shining,  then  ho  has  become  perfect  and  Is  bom  in  the 
higliost  region  of  Ok-min  (t.<.,  Tlie  supreme  paradise). 

If  the  flames  be  white  and  bum  actively  with  round  tops,  then  lie  has  become  pious 
and  is  born  in  the  eastern  **  wngon-cfgaht"  or  **The  Paradise  of  Real  Happiness.** 

If  they  bum  in  an  expanded  form,  resembling  a  lotus  {padma)^  then  he  has  flnished 
his  highMt  do<>ds  and  has  become  religious.  ^ 

If  they  be  yellow  in  colour  and  bum  in  the  shape  of  **  rgyal-mtshaa,**  or  **  Banner  oi 
Victory,**  tlien  he  has  become  religious  nobly. 

If  Uicy  be  rod  In  colour  and  in  form  like  a  lotus,  then  be  has  beoome  religknia  and 
is  bom  in  6de-wapchan,  or  **  The  Paradise  of  Hapt^ness." 

If  tlicy  be  yellow  In  colour  and  bum  actiTely  with'  great  mssses  of  smoke,  then  he  Is 
bom  in  the  rrgion  of  the  kywer  animals,  for  counteracting  which  a  ^taug-lag>khang,  or 
**  An  Academy,**  and  an  Image  of  the  powerful  and  able  DhyanI  Buddha  (maag-par- 
fnang-Mdsatf)  should  be  made ;  then  he  will  be  bpra  as  a  chief  In  the  middle  country 
(!.<.,  Tlie  Buddhist  Holy  Land  hi  India) 

•  Representing  the  dhurma  mrim  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

KK 
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household  altar,  and  the  others  are  carried  to  any  hill  near  at  hand, 
where  they  are  deposited  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  a  rock,  to 
shelter  them  from  the  disintegrating  rain. 

On  the  burning  of  this  paper  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  is  dis- 
mantled, and  the  clothes  are  presented  to  the  LSmas,  who  carry 
them  off  and  sell  them  to  any  purchasers  available  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds. 

After  the  lapse  of  one  year  from  death  it  is  usual  to  give  a  feast 

in  honour  of  the  deceased  and  to  have  repeated  the  service  of  the 

medical  Buddhas.    On  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  should  the 

deceased  have  left  a  widow  or  widower,  the  latter  is  then  free  to 

re-marry. 

To  Exorcise  Ghosts. 

The  manes  of  the  departed  often  trouble  the  Tibetans  as  well 
as  other  peoples,^  and  special  rites  are  necessary  to  *^  lay  "  them  and 
bar  their  return.  A  ghost  is  always  malicious,  and  it  returns  and 
gives  trouble  either  on  account  of  its  malevolence,  or  its  desire  to 
see  how  its  former  property  is  being  disposed  of.  In  either  case 
its  presence  is  noxious.  It  makes  its  presence  felt  in  dreams  or 
by  making  some  individual  delirious  or  temporarily  insane.  Such 
a  ghost  is  disposed  of  by  being  burned.* 

For  the  foregoing  necromantic  services  the  dough  images 
required  as  sacrificial  effigies  are  made  from  wooden  moulds,  and 
the  practice  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Bon-pa  rites  which 
entailed  sacrifices  of  animal  life.     But  instead  of  the  animals 


1  On  barring  the  return  of  gbosU,  cf.  Wiuov'a  Btmy$^  ii.,  292;  TvLMu'tt  Frim,  Quit, 
ii.,  126 ;  Spmon^s  Frinciplu  qf  SoMogy,  i^  147.  Tlie  Chinese  call  Uie  Dhad  or  Manu 
of  men  Kwei»  alleged  to  mean  the  malidoua  two-logged  ghost  (Jas.  hmoQMf  The  Relict,  <^ 
Okina,  p.  18),  showing  that  they  did  not  think  that  man  when  he  was  dead  had  all 
ceased  to  be. 

a  For  tills  purpose  a  very  laige  gathering  of  LAinas  is  necessary,  not  less  than 
eight,  and  a  '*  burnt  offering "  (sbyin-sregs)  is  made.  On  a  platform  of  mud 
and  stone  outside  the  house  is  made,  with  the  usual  rites,  a  magicH:irclo  or  "  kjril- 
'kAor,"  and  inside  this  is  drawn  a  triangle  named  "  bun-bun."  Small  sticks  are  then 
laid  along  the  outline  of  the  triangle,  one  piled  above  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a 
hollow  three-sided  pyramid,  and  around  this  are  piled  up  fragments  of  every  avail- 
abliB  kind  of  food,  stone,  tree-twigs,  leaves,  poison,  bits  of  dress,  money,  etc.,  to  the 
number  of  over  100  sorts.  Then  oil  is  poured  over  the  mass,  and  the  pile  set  on  ftre. 
During  tlie  combustion  additional  fragmiints  of  Uto  miscellaneous  ingredients  reserved 
for  tlie  purpose  are  thrown  in,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  L&mas,  accompanied  by  a 
muttering  of  spells.  And  ultimately  is  throvm  into  the  flames  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  deceased  person— always  a  relative— whose  ghost 
is  to  be  suppressed.  When  this  paper  is  consumed  the  particular  ghost  lias  received 
its  quietus,  and  never  can  give  trouble  again. 
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themselves  only  their  dough-images  are  now  offered.  At  page  424 
are  given  ink  prints  from  the  original  dough  moulds,  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  their  size;  the  moulds  are  carved  in  longitudinal 
series  on  the  four  faces  of  a  block  of  wood.  The  Bon-pa  moulds 
are  called  <'The  Ood*s  food  to  go  to  the  Thousand."' 

Rain  Gompeluno. 

Even  the  so-called  reformer  of  Lamaism,  TsoA-KVpa,  seems  him- 
self to  have  practised  sorcery.  The  orthodox  mode  of  compel- 
ling rain  in  use  by  the  established  church  is  identified  with  his 
name;  and  is  done  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  a  book  ' 
of  which  he  is  the  accredited  author,  and  which  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  Nftga  worship  as  contained  in  the  Siitra  **  on  asking  Sain 
of  the  Great  Cloud,**  *  and  may  be  compared  with  the  method  used 
by  the  Mongols.^ 

The  officiating  L&ma  bathes  and  cleans  the  place  of  worship  and 

sets  down  an  image  of  Tsoli-K'a-pa  and  non- poisonous  flowers, 

grains  and  a  white  cake,  and  a  jewelled  vase  (or  if  no  jewelled 

vase  a  pure  white  one  may  be  used  washed  over  with  chalk  and 

sandal  wood),  and  inside  the  vase  place  pellets  made  of  dough,  spice 

and  flowers,  and  over  each  ball  say  the  mantra  of  Yama  or  Tsoft- 

K*&-pa*  one  hundred  and  eight  times  (or  twenty-one  or  seven  times), 

and  blow  over  it  and  insert  all  the  pellets  in  the  vase  and  cover  it 

by  a  red  doth  and  thus  address  the  NSgas : — 

''01  all  ye  Nigas  grsat  and  small  I  come  not  to  harm  you  but  to 
ask  rain  for  the  g^  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  this  place.  It  is 
the  command  of  Twii-K'i-pa  that  ye  obey.  And  if  you  do  not,  then 
by  my  mantra  spells  I  will  break  your  heads  to  atoms.  Give  it  there- 
fore without  delay  and  leave  not  this  place  till  rain  falls. ** 

Then  he  places  three  stones  at  each  of  the  four  comers  and 
repeats  the  names  of  the  JinoB  or  celestial  Buddhas  of  the  four 

s  ^Tto6-rgyiM  Uui-lMans.  *  dmigf  brtoe-mal  las  U*og8. 

<  bc*ig  1m  c^ar  ^bebt  skor.     Oompwe  with  Tkt  Makdwttgka  Sutnit  tnnalatod  by 
Paor.  C.  BiKDALL,  J.R.AJS^  xfU  PP*  SSS-Sll. 

«  Among  the  Mongoto  the  eoothMyera  throw  beioar  stonee  on  the  water  and  these 
produce  rapor,  which  it  \%  pretended  le  the  element  of  cloade^bot  they  doa*t  operate 
unless  the  skj  looks  rainy,  and  if  they  fail  Uiey  excuse  themselTes  on  the  plea  that 
other  magidaaa  hare  counteracted  them.    B.  RniATns,  BcmJbay  Br,  R,  A,  8,  Jmtr. 
xiii.,  p.  188.  *  The  so-called  Mu^-Ue^wta  :— 

dmigf  med  brtse  pahi  gter  ch'en  «pyan-ras  gxigs 
Dri-med  mk*yen-pahi  ilbang  po  ')am-pai  'fyam 
OaAf  ch'an  mk'as  pal  gUug  rgyan  Ts'on-k'a-pa 
bUo-bsaA  grag*  pahi  t*abf  la  gsol*wa»*debi. 

KK  2 
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direotiom.  And  be  concealB  tbe  vaae  and  iU  pellets  in  the  water 
of  a  spring  in  snch  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  seen ;  and  he  erecte  in 
front  a  small  white  tent,  within  which  he  places  St.  TsoA-K'S-pa's 
image,  and  the  five  kinds  of  offerings  (cake,  water,  flowers,  lamps, 
frait  and  grain).  And  he  calls  on  the  k>cation-god  for  assistance 
and  goes  on  repeating  Tsofi-K'Sr-pa's  rM/ntrra  and  conceives  that  on 
each  lamp  a  glorious  image  of  TsoA-K'S-pa  appears  seated  upon 
a  NSga  and  raining  down  cleansing  ambrosia  upon  them,  and  that 
they  sparkle  ^th  delight  and  dart  their  lightning  into  the  sky 
where  clouds  gather  and  the  thundernlragons  roar,  and  rain 
falls.  Then,  naively  adds  the  scripture,  real  rain  will  certainly 
come. 


THtrniBB-DaAOOirs  ot  t 
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[E  regular  Buddhist  festivals'  are  all  found  in  LSmaism, 
and  many  more  besides  of  an  indigenous  and  local 
origin,  related  to  demonist  cults,  or  the  worship  of 
Nature. 

Originally,  in  Buddha's  day,  the  days  of  the  new*  and  full  moon 
were  set  apart  for  fasting,  confession,  and  listening  to  the  Law, 
and  this  institution  is  strictly  observed  in  Lamaism. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each  lunar  month  no  animal 
food  should  be  taken,  even  by  the  laity,  and  no  animal  killed,'  and 
only  on  these  days  are  many  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  temples 
in  Tibet  open  to  the  public.  These  days,  however,  were  afterwards 
increased  to  three  or  four,^  so  that  many  monks  observe  a  iast  four 
days  monthly,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  idea  of  some  writers  that 
there  is  a  Tibetan  Sabbath  * ;  though  the  public  service  and  con- 

1  Muf-ch*en.  nam-gan. 

On  the  reoonveraion  of  the  Mongoto  to  Buddlilstn  in  the  sixteenth  cootury,  in  ttie 
treaty  between  the  Dalai  Lima  and  Altun  Klian,  it  was  ftlpulatcd  tliat  on  the  monthly 
fait  days  the  hunting  or  slaughter  of  animals  would  be  prohibited. 

*  Hiuen  Tsiang  speaks  of  six  fasts  every  month,  and  Julien  quotes  a  Chinese 
authority  giving  the  days  as  the  eighth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth.  FaHlan  notes  that  in  Ceylon  pleaching  occurred  on  the  eighth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month.  On  the  fourteenth,  flfteenth,  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  (says  Komof,  tt.,  189,  807),  "by  rule,  among  the  Limas  nothing 
should  be  tasted  but  farinaceous  food  and  tea,  the  Tery  devout  refrain  from  all  food 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  temples  are  decorated,  and  the  altar-tables  set  out  with  the 
holy  symbols,  with  tapers,  and  with  dishes  containing  offerings  in  com,  meal,  tea, 
butter,  etc,  and  especially  with  small  pyramids  of  dough  or  of  rice  or  clay,  and 
accompanied  by  much  burning  of  incense-sticks.  The  service  performed  by  the  priests 
is  more  solemn,  the  music  louder  and  more  exciting,  than  usual.  The  laity  make 
their  offerings,  tell  their  beads,  and  repeat '  Ommaai  padme  huA.'  ** 
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fesaion*  {UposaJtiw^  are  only  done  as  a  rule  twice  a  month.*  But 
every  month  is  held  a  high  mass  or  celebration  of  divine  service 
in  honour  of  a  special  deity  or  saint.  And  in  addition  are  the 
great  festivals  in  which  the  laity  also  take  part. 

The  special  feasts  for  the  deities  and  saints  of  the  established 
church  at  Lhfisa  are  here  enumerated.  The  Tibetan  year,  it 
should  be  remembered,  begins  about  the  end  of  January,  so 
that  the  Tibetan  month  is  thus  about  one  month  later  than  ours. 

First  month. — On  the  eighth. day  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  the  liturgy  of  the  great  tutelary  fiend  Bhairava. 

Second  mouth. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagan^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  lituigy  of  '<  The  Medical  Buddhas." 

Third  month. — On  the  fifteenth  is  Tagcn^  and  from  the  sixteenth  to 
twenty-second  is  the  celebration  of  Ta-K*or. 

Fourth  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  the  worship  of  ''  The  Great  Pitier." 

Fifth  month. — On  the  third  is  Tagon,  and  from  the  fourth  to  tenth  is 
the  liturgy  of  the  tutelary  fiend  Sambhara. 

Sixth  month. — On  the  first  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  second  to  fourth 
rab-^mas,  and  from  ninth  to  fifteenth  is  the  ''  white  T&ra's  "  liturgy. 

Seventh  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon,  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  liturgy  of  Mi-'krugs-pa. 

Eighth  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  the  liturgy  of  '*  The  nine  gods  of  Immortality." 

Ninth  month. — From  the  first  to  fifteenth  the  Kah-gyur  scriptures 
are  read,  and  from  the  seventeenth  to  twenty-third  is  the  service  of 
<*  The  Dead  Saints,"  the  Sthavira. 

Tenth  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon,  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  worship  of  the  tutelary  fiend  Guhyak&la,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  is  the  service  of  "  The  Five  "  of  G&h-ldan  monastery. 

Eleventh  month. — On  the  twenty-second  is  Tagon,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  to  twenty-ninth  is  the  celebration  of  the  Tor-gyak  of  the 
fiendish  lords. 

Twelfth  month. — On  the  twenty-second  is  Tatjon,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  month  begins  the  great  carnival  and  masqueiude  of 
*'  Drug-^'u  Ichags-mk'ar-gyi  gtor  rgyags." 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  Lftmaist  feasts  of  saints  and 
divinities  as  current  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  given  by  Marco 
Polo.     The  Venetian  traveller  says : — 

When  the  idol  festivals  come  round  these  Bacsi  (Limas)  go  to  the 
prince  and  say,  '*  Sire,  the  feast  of  such  a  god  is  come  (naming  him). 

1  T.,  gSo-Bbyon.   Mongol. — Hatak, 

>  Including  tlie  Tu-i-sol  cleaiiBing  ceremony  before  referred  to.  ,     - 
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My  lord,  you  know  that  this  god,  when  he  geta  no  offermgs,  always 
sends  had  weather  and  spoils  our  seasons.  So  we  pray  you  to  eive  us 
such  and  such  a  number  of  black-faced  sheep,  and  we  beg  also  that  we 
may  have  such  a  quantity  of  incense,  etc.,  etc.,  that  we  may  perform  a 
solemn  service  and  great  sacrifice  to  our  idols,  and  that  so  they  may  be 
induced  to  protect  us  and  all  that  is  ours."  The  great  kaan  then 
orders  the  barons  to  give  everything  the  Bacsi  have  asked  for.  And 
when  they  have  got  those  articles  they  go  and  make  a  great  feast  in 
honour  of  their  god,  and  hold  great  ceremonies  of  worship,  with  grand 
illuminations,  and  quantities  of  incense  of  a  variety  of  aromatic  odours. 
And  they  cook  the  meat  and  set  it  by  the  idols,  and  sprinkle  the  broili 
hither  and  thither,  saying  that  in  this  way  the  idols  get  their  bellyful. 
Thus  it  is  that  they  keep  their  festivals.  Each  of  the  idols  has  a  name  of 
his  own  and  a  feast-day,  just  as  our  saints  have  their  anniversaries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  categorical  list  of  the  great  popular  fes- 
tivals of  the  L&masy  for  the  Tibetans,  unlike  the  Chinese*  and 
Japanese,  do  not  seem  to  possess  printed  lists  of  their  feast-days, 
and  the  poiticular  event  which  certain  of  the  days  devoted  to 
Buddha  is  intended  to  commemorate  is  not  generally  known. 

As  much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  official  new  year 
differing  in  its  epoch  from  the  popular  styles,  and  further  dis- 
order is  introduced  by  the  official  Tibetan  style  differing  from 
the  Chinese,  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  latter  being  about 
two  months  earlier,  the  following  list,  therefore,  has  been  com- 
piled by  me  from  somewhat  conflicting  information  supplied  by 
different  Lamas,  and  can  only  be  considered  approximate.  Some 
of  the  feasts,  such  as  the  Water-festival,  are  moveable,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 


List  op  the  Chief  Lamaist  Festivals. 


Month. 


FMUvtl. 


Carnival. 

Diid(llia*ii  Incarnation  or  C«mc«ptif>n.*    Keast  of 
Plowers. 


Chase    and    Kxpulnion   of    the    '*  8cape-goat, 
Demon  of  Bad  Luck. 


1  8c«  Eon  INS*  Ckine^t  BwidkUm^  206-210,  for  list  of  Chinese  Buddliist  festivals. 
I  8aiigy»B-8kii-/>/tain#-|M,  or  dmins-su  xtigs-pn^  dut  mch*od.    [HncriAclal  festival  of 
tlio  Conception  (of  BuddiiA)]. 
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MoDtb. 

Day. 

FesUval. 

8rd. 
4th. 

6th. 

16th. 
8th. 
16th. 
6th. 

The  Kdlaodkra  Itevelation^  and  Sacred  Masque- 
rades. 

"Attainment  of  Baddhahood."  Great  Renun- 
ciation.* 

Buddha's  Death,  or  parMrvana}  Feast  of  the 
Dead,  "All  Souls  Day." 

The  Medical  Buddhas.^ 

10th. 

Birth  of  St.  Padma-sambhava.* 

6th. 

•   7th. 

8th. 

4th. 
10th. 
8th. 

Buddha's    Birth    and    Preaching/    and  "The 

Picture  Feast" 
Birth  of  St.  Padnia-sambhava  (according  to  Sikhim 

style). 
The  Water-festival,  Bib^dii. 

0th. 

22nd. 

Descent  from  Heaven.''^ 

10th. 

26th. 

St.  TsoA-K'ft-pa's  Ascension.**  Feast  of  Lanterns. 

nth. 

1st. 

New  Year,  Old  Style. 

12th. 

20th. 

Pantomitiie  and  expulsion  of  Old  Year. 

The  Tibetan  new-year  was  formerly  celebrated  about  the 
winter  solstice  in  what  is  now  the  eleventh  monthi  when  the 
larders  were  full,^  and  no  field  work  possible  in  the  snow-bound 
country,  and  the  days  first  show  signs  of  lengthening.  The  return 
of  the  sun,  so  to  say,  has  at  such  a  season  been  celebrated  by 
every  nation  of  any  culture.  This  was  the  period  for  popular 
festivity  and  general  joy. 

Since  the  government  adopted  a  later  date  for  the  new  year, 
namely,  about  the  beginning  of  February,'^  most  of  the  people 
have  transferred  their  festivities  to  the  new  date,  which  is  known 


1  du8-*M'or  gsuns-pa. 

•  rab-tu  byuj^-bSi  **  The  highest  Being  or  Becoming." 

•  m3ra-n*an  lao-'das-pa. 

^  Sangyaj  sman  bla  (=iSlb.,  Bhaiflyaguru  Buddha)  of  the  Eastern  World. 

•  di'08-gsuA-pa  (/t(.,=Religious  Speech). 
'  Orgyan  rin-po  ch'e  sku  bltams-pa. 

Y  Iha-babe. 

•  dga-ldan  /n'a  mch'od. 

•  The  grain  has  been  stored  since  two  months,  and  the  yak  and  sheep-flesh  since 
four  to  six  weeks. 

»»  In  1802  it  was  on  the  29th  February. 
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as  the  **  royal  new  year**^  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  style, 
now  called  "  The  cultivators'  new  year."  * 

This  altered  date,  February  to  the  beginning  of  March,  makes 
the  *'  new  year "  a  spring  festival.  Its  gay  carnival  is  doubtless 
an  expression  of  the  self-same  feelings,  inspired  by  spring  upon 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  which  prompted  the  analogous 
Roman  festivals  of  Lupercalia,  the  Festum  Stultorum,  the  Matro- 
ualia  Festa,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anna  Perenna,  and  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  all  held  about  the  same  season,  during  the 
month  of  February  and  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  and  repre- 
sented in  India  by  the  Uoli  festival. 

With  new-year's  eve  commences  a  grand  carnival,  which 
lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  first  month.  The  iioople  decorate 
their  doorways  and  houses  with  boughs  of  junii>er,  etc.,  prepare 
puddings,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine,  and  pass  the  time  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,'  singing,  and  games,^  combined  with  as  much 
praying  as  they  may  feel  inclined  for.  The  people  flock  from  the 
smaller  villages  into  the  larger  towns,  and  the  Lamas  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement  by  masquerades  and  pompous  processions, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  worship  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  high  carousal,  and  first  foot- 
ing and  health-drinking  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everyone 
is  pressed  to  partake  of  sweet  cakes  and  puddings,  more  or  less 
gaily  decorated,  and  beer  and  wine  ad  libiiwm^ 

And  while  this  festivity  lasts,  that  is,  during  the  first  four  or 
six  weeks  of  the  year,  the  temporal  government  of  the  city  of 
LhSsa  is  removed  from  its  usual  custodians,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  De-pung  monastery,  the  chief  of  whom 
becomes  for  the  time  vex  $€uyrorwm^  ap  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  political  sop  to  the  most  powerful  monastery 


>  fgyal-po  lo-fsar. 

t  Srvnam  l6-g8ar.    It  Is  populmr  In  Lad&k  (lUinAT's  DUt^  p.  43),  and  In  Sikhim. 

•  Tlie  dancing  U  usually  done  In  lines,  the  men  and  women  apart 

«  The  games  Include  archery ;  putting  the  stone  (and  called  UnnilA  ch*en  gyal- 
po),  In  which  the  losers  pay  forfelU ;  acrobats.  In  the  Uiisa  festlTals  these  come 
usually  from  Shigatse  (Tsang-jo-mo-Kha-rag),  and  slide  down  long  n>p««  of  yak*halr 
from  the  gilt  umhrellas  on  the  top  of  PoUla  to  the  foot  of  the  edict  pillars. 

'  According  to  the  current  saying  "  The  Tibetan  New- Year  is  IVine,  the  Chinese  la 
Paper,  and  the  Nepalese  Is  Noise,**  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  celebrating  their 
festivals  by  display  of  rod  paper  flags,  and  the  Nepalese  by  clamour  of  noisy  Instru- 
ments.   Cf.  Hue's  description  of  these  gala  days. 
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of  the  established  church  in  Tibet  to  reconcile  it  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  ordinary  government  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
restricted  to  the  four  monasteries  in  Lhasa  called  Lings. 

The  L&ma,  who  is  chief  judge  '  of  De-pung,  proceeds  to  LhSsa  in 
state  on  the  third  day  of  this  month,  and  assumes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  city.  He  is  received  with  regal  honours,  and  incense  is 
burned  before  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Lhisa 
all  prisoners  are  set  free  except  those  convicted  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated crimes. 

During  his  dominion  he  holds  absolute  power  over  property,  life, 
and  death ;  and  assisted  by  thirty  deputies,  he  inflicts  severe 
punishments  and  heavy  fines  for  trifling  ofifencesy  to  the  financial 
benefit  of  his  monastery.  It  is  said  that  many  of  his  retainers 
commit  excesses,  so  that  such  of  the  richer  classes  as  may  have 
incurred,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  incurred,  the 
displeasure  of  De-pung  Lftmas,  leave  the  city  and  live  in  its 
suburbs  during  this  period  of  priestly  rule. 

The  poorer  classes,  usually  so  dirty,  now  sweep  and  whitewash 
their  houses  through  fear  of  punishment  by  Lamas  for  undean- 
ness.  So  long  as  these  L&mas  govern  Lhfisa  they  are  feasted  at  the 
public  expense  or  by  the  richer  people,*  and  are  entertained  with 
sports. 

One  of  the  duties  of  this  Rex  Sacrorum  is  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  assembled  monks  on  religious  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  polity ;  and  he  is  credited  with  divine  powers. 

Lhasa,  during  this  festival,  contains,  it  is  said,  over  30,000 
monks,'  from  Serra,  De-pung,  Gah-ldan,  etc.,  so  that  the  city  seems 
red  with  the  red  cloaks  of  the  Lamas.  They  are  engaged  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  ip  worship  for  the  general  welfisire  of 
the  country  and  people. 


1  His  title  is  Taliogs-ch'en-z'al-ngo. 

*  Everyone  ia  expected  on  Uie  last  day  of  the  old  year  to  bring  to  the  monasteries 
half  a  month's  rations  for  the  monks,  in  flesh,  grain,  butter,  etc. 

>  The  stupendous  size  of  the  cooking  arrangements  and  the  size  of  the  tea-cauldxons 
for  such  a  multitude  may  Im!  imagined.  Each  monk  receives  refreslmieiits  at  each  of 
the  three  daily  assemblies  at  the  Lhasa  cathedral.  After  the  first  assembly  at  six 
a.m.,  each  monk  gets  tea  and  soup  at  govemment  expense,  and  one  penny.  At  the 
second  assembly,  at  eleven  a.ra.,  he  again  gets  similar  refreshment  and  one  or  two 
iankoM  (silver  coins  value  about  sixpence),  and  at  tliree  p.m.  further  refreshment. 
During  this  festival  each.  Lama  receives  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  tauka  coins, 
which  money  is  mainly  provided  by  tlie  Tengyeling  regent. 
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Public  worship  is  done  daily  in  the  great  cathedral  of  LhSsa 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  from  before  dawn  till  after 
dark,  and  clouds  of  incense  fill  the  ain  The  especially  holy  days 
are  the  third,  eighth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  the  fifteenth,  or  full 
moon,  which  latter  day  is  the  greatest  gala  day  of  the  year,  and 
seems  to  be  considered  the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  conception, 
and  **  the  goddess  *'  evidently  intended  for  Buddha's  mother, 
Maya  Deva,  is  worshipped  with  red  flowers,^  and  it  is  believed 
that  divine  blessings  if  then  asked  for  are  more  readily  granted 
at  this  season  than  at  any  other. 

People  don  their  gayest,  dress  and  jewellery  on  that  day,  and  ex- 
change presents  freely,  and  the  carnival  reaches  its  climax.  The 
laity  wear  masks  of  coloured  cloth,  with  fringes  of  hair,  in  imita- 
tion of  beards.  And  the  Dalai  LSma  is  especially  worshipped 
on  this  day,  and  receives  many  presents. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  month  the  state  sorcerer  of  Narch'uft 
enters  LhSsa,  as  already  noted,  and  his  entry  is  like  that  of  the 
archaic  god-king,  for  none  dare  look  at  him,  and  even  high  state 
officials  have  been  fined  for  looking  at  him  whilst  passing. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  are  horse-racing  and  shooting,  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  by  the 
Chinese  Amban,  and  the  procession  of  the  holy  sceptre  from  the 
Serra  monastery  for  solemn  salutation  by  the  Dalai  L&ma,  the 
officials,  and  people,  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  the  demons  are  worshipped^ 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  TarS's  celebration  concludes  the  feasts. 

The  anniversary  of  Buddha's  death  is  held  on  the  full  moon 
(or  fifteenth  difty)  of  the  fourth  month,  and  is  evidently  combined 
with  the  old  Nature-festival  in  honour  of  the  commencement  of 
summer  and  the  propitiation  of  the  rain-deities. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  month  (known  as  Sar^a-wa)  the  people 
do  more  worship  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year.  They 
count  their  beads  and  ply  their  prayer-wheels  with  more  energy 
than  usual,  and  at  the  larger  temples  of  Lhftsa,  Tashi-lhunpo,  etc., 
the  devotees  go  round  the  holy  buildiiigs  by  measuring  their 
length  on  the  ground. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  even  the  laity  abstain  from 


1  For  an  account  of  this  **  FeMt  of  the  Flowrre,"  8r«  Hue,  H^  80. 
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fleshy  and  give  away  as  much  alms  in  charity  as  they  can  afford ; 
and  there  appears  also  to  be  some  idea  of  ancestor-worship  in  the 
ceremonial.  Certainly  deceased  ancestors  and  relatives  are  often 
prayed  for  at  this  time,  which  is  not  many  weeks  removed  from 
the  great  Japanese  feast  of  the  dead. 

During  this  feast  many  of  the  monks  encamp  in  tents,  and 
colossal  pictures  are  displayed.  Thus  at  Tashi-lhunpo  the  pictures 
are  hung  from  the  great  tower  named  Kiku.^ 

At  this  festival,  held  there  on  June  30th,  1882,  L&ma  Ugyen 
Oyats'o  informs  us,  a  great  picture  of  Dipaihkara  Buddha  was  dis- 
played about  H  hundred  feet  long,  in  substitution  for  other  pictures 
of  the  previous  days.  Next  day  it  was  replaced  by  one  of 
^kya  Muni  and  the  past  Buddhas,  and  the  following  day  by  one 
for  Maitreya  (Jam-pa).  On  this  day  women  are  admitted  to  the 
monastery  shrines,  from  which  they  are  at  other  times  excluded, 
and  all  the  people  seek  the  benediction  of  the  Coming  Buddha, 
by  touching  the  lower  border  of  the  picture  with  their  heads. 

The  rain-deities,  the  dragons,  or  N&gas  of  the  sky,  are  also  pro- 
pitiated on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fourth  month.  A  procession  is 
formed  by  the  lay  governors  of  Lhasa,*  and  the  high  official 
Lamas,'  and  some  other  officers,  who  proceed  from  the  court  at 
Potala  to  the  great  Lh&sa  cathedral,  where  the  great  image  of 
Buddha  is  worshipped,  and  the  officers  feed  the  temple-lamp  by 
pouring  into  it  melted  butter  in  silver  ladles. 

Then  one  of  the  governors  and  a  secretary  of  state,  with 
about  thirty  retainers,  go  to  the  Bamo-ch'e  temple,  via  the 
Gyambum  K'aA  Caitya,  where  they  also  feed  the  great  lamp  of 
the  chief  shrine ;  and  here  they  distribute  largess,  in  the  shape 
of  bits  of  brick-tea  to  the  paupers,  who  are  here  assembled  in 
rows  to  receive  the  customary  bounty. 

From  Bamo-ch'e  the  procession  passes  round  the  great  circular 
road,  dispensing  tea  as  it  goes,  viA  the  Mende  bridge  to  the  Niga 
or  dragon-temple.  The  governor  and  party  here  embark  in  four 
or  five  small  boats  of  hide  with  wooden  frame  work,  and  are  rowed 
round  the  moat  once  in  the  respectful  Pradakshina  direction. 
They  then  disembark  and  ascend  the  hillock  on  which  stands  the 
dragon-temple,    where,    in    an    inner   sanctuary,    they    deix>8it 

1  Figured  at  p.  278.    Its  base  is  sixty  paces  long,  and  its  height  greater.— Ugybn 
Gyats'o. 

bkah-blon  Tsi-tung. 
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offerings  of  gold  and  silver  among  the  snake-idols,  and  this  room 
is  then  locked  and  sealed,  only  to  be  opened  again  the  following 
year. 

The  laity  are  now  permitted  by  payment  to  be  rowed  round  the 
moat,  and  cheer  lustily  as  they  go.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
ceremony  is  to  conciliate  the  N&ga  demi-gods,  so  as  to  secure 
timely  and  sufficient  rain  for  the  benefit  of  crops  and  animals. 
And  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  rain  does  fall,  it  is  considered  an 
extremely  lucky  omen. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Padma-sambhava  is  observed 
mainly  by  th^  older  party  of  the  L&maist  church.  It  is  held  in 
Sikhini  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  central  and  eastern  Tibet,  as  at  Sam-yas  and  mCh'og-j^ling, 
near  G-yantse,  and  also  at  Lad&k,^  it  is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fifth  month,  and  the  tenth  day  of  every  month  is  sacred  to 
bun  and  called  **  Ts'e-bchu.** 

•»  On  the  day  previous  to  this  anniversary  are  held  masked  dances 
of  the  black-hat  L&mas  and  of  the  fiends  and  fiendesses,  as  fully 
detailed  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  mystic  plays,  followed  on 
the  tenth  by  representations  of  the  saint  in  his  eight  forms,  and 
the  *^  Ging,**  &ther  and  mother  demons.  And  if  rain  now  happens, 
it  is  deemed  of  good  augury,  and  due  to  these  pious  celebrations. 

The  Water-Festival  marks  the  commencement  of  the  autumn, 
and  usually  fiedls  about  September.^  It  is  a  thanksgiving  feast. 
Water,  especially  of  springs,  becomes  holy  and  sacred,  a  veritable 
dixi/r  mtoB ;  as  the  water  sprites  now  set  free  their  sacred  water. 
At  this  season  the  Tibetans,  though  not  particularly  fond  of  wash- 
ing and  bathing,  indulge  in  this  luxury  more  than  usual.^ 

This  festival  depends  on  the  appearance  above  the  horizon, 
about  the  eighth  month,  at  early  dawn,  of  the  star  named  Rikhi  or 
Rishi-agastya,  or  ^^Rib-chi,"  which  Colonel  C.  Strahan,  of  the  Indian 


>  IUiUAY*a  Did.,  p.  44. 

*  In  1891  it  happened  oo  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  «^^  on  the  17th 
September. 

*  It  is  Mild  that  Buddha  iBeculapiua,  the  founder  of  medical  tclenoe  according  to 
the  Tibetans,  bathed  at  this  season,  hence  the  custom  (see  Jamcbbb's  DitL,  p.  20). 
the  cessation  of  the  rains,  when  nature,  hartng  reached  her  womanhood,  decks  her* 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  so-called  Guooa^nut  festival  of  the  Hindus,  held  at 
nelf  in  all  lier  wealth  of  leafy  charm,  when  the  grateful  people  cast  thousands  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  flowers  Into  the  sea  to  the  sea-gods  In  gratitude,  and  to  secure  patnmage 
and  new  enterprises  during  the  eurrent  year. 
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survey,  informs  me  must  be  Canopus^  or  Sirios,  the  Dog-star. 
The  Tibetans  consider  this  fixed  star  to  be  a  saint  who  dwells  in 
heaven  in  deep  meditation,  but  who  appears  in  the  sky  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  month,  before  dawn'  in  the  southern 
quarter,  and  through  his  influence  the  water  at  early  dawn  be- 
comes ambrosia  or  life-giving  nectar. 

Before  dawn,  therefore,  the  Tibetans  throng  to  springs  and 
lakes,  and  watch  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  this  star  to  enable  them 
to  snatch  a  draught  of  the  glorified  water. 

And  the  LSmas  go  in  procession  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
partake  in  this  practice.  They  cast  in  offerings  to  the  water- 
nymphs  and  dragon-spirits  of  the  water,  and  draw  and  drink  the 
life-giving  and  sin-cleansing  water,  attended  by  much  popular 
festivity.'  Tents  are  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  for  about  two 
weeks,  during  which  the  multitude  drink  and  bathe  in  the  water, 
dance,  sing,  masquerade,  and  give  vent  to  their  joy,  in  what  may 
be  considered  a  cleansing  or  atonement  feast,  as  well  as  a  thanks- 
giving. And  monastic  discipline  even  is  relaxed  during  this  fes- 
tival, and  many  monks  are  allowed  to  go  home  on  leave. 

'^The  descent  of  the  gods"  is  evidently  founded  on  the  legend 
of  9^kya  Muni's  descent  from  heaven,  where  he  had  gone  to  preach 
the  saving  Law  to  his  regenerated  saintly  mother;  and  he  descended 
thence  by  a  ladder — a  glorified  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder.  It  also 
marks  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (Fors^),  the  Buddhist  Lent,^ 
which  Buddha  was  wont  to  spend  in  retirement,  in  fieisting,  pray- 
ing, and  holy  exercises. 

The  anniversary  of  TsoA-K'fi-pa's  ascent  to  heaven  is  the 
special  festival  of  the  established  church,  of  which  Tsoli-K'S-pa 
was  the  founder.  It  is  a  Feast  of  Lanterns,  and  takes  place  in 
winter,  about  the  beginning  of  our  December,  when  the  days  are 
near  their  shortest,  and  it  probably  is  associated  with  the  great 
nature-festival  found  in  other  nations  at  this  season,  to  emphasize 
the  loss  of  light,  and  desire  for  the  return  of  the  sun. 


1  Arabic  Suhail,  *«  to  be  level."  •  dbugi  (literally  <<  breath  "). 

s  Kdppm,  ii^  818,  speaks  of  the  Lftmas  blessing  or  oonsecrating  the  waters,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

«  This,  according  to  General  Conninoham  {Indian  JSms^  8),  on  account  of  tlie  ex- 
tension latterly  of  the  Indian  year,  must,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  Afoka,  have 
commenced  in  June  instead  of  July,  and  lasted  till  October, 
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It  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  ^  of  the  tenth  Tibetan 
month,  by  a  general  iUomination  *  of  both  lay  and  religious  build- 
ings, like  the  analogous  Dewali  festival  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
lamp  (Chirftgh)  feast  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  festival  of 
Buddha  the  Burning  Lamp  (Dipaihkara)  of  the  Chinese  Budd- 
hists,' which  also  are  celebrated  about  this  time. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1417,  Doctor  Tsoii-K'S-pa  died,  or  was 
transfigured  as  is  now  believed.  The  legend  says  that  he  appeared 
OTi  the  stone  altar  in  fix>nt  of  the  throne  at  his  monastery  at  6&h- 
Idan,  and  having  addressed  the  assembled  multitude,  and  pro- 
phesied the  future  greatness  of  his  church,  he  ascended  into  the 
Tushita  heavens. 

The  anniversary  of  this  event  is  called  Oah-dan  Nam-ch'od,  and 
is  celebrated  with  great  joy  and-  torchlight  processions.  Altars 
and  stages  are  for  this  purpose  erected  beforehand,  and  decorated 
with  hundreds  of  lamps  and  ornamental  cakes.  On  the  evening  of 
the  feast  is  a  great  procession,  before  which  is  carried  the  image  of 
Tsoft-K'&-pa,  and  torches  and  lamps,  and  if  they  bum  brilliantly, 
much  happiness  is  prophesied. 

Advantage  also  is  taken  of  this  day,  at  the  onset  of  winter,  to 
visit  the  Dalai  and  other  high  L&mas,  and  present  them  with 
bundles  of  new  warm  robes,  thus  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Buddhist  *'  Bobe-month  "  (Chivara  Mfisa),  which  was  the  month 
following  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  on  which  the  mendicants  were 
provided  with  new  robes  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather. 

In  addition  to  these  great  feasts  are  innumerable  minor  and  local 
ones,  as  L&maism  is  not  behind  the  Catholic  church  in  accommoda- 
ting herself  to  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  Mongols  have  their 
Fire  and  other  special  festivals  all  in  Buddhist  dress.  The  worship 
of  the  mountain-god  Kafk-ch'en-dso-i^  ^  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  peculiar  to  the  Sikhimite  form  of  Lftmaism,  in  addition  to 
which  are  other  local  feasts.*  * 


>  On  Um  twenty-fourth,  or  preceding  day,  tli«  monks  of  the  Serra  monMtcry  observe 
a  npocial  IllumhwUon  in  honour  of  tlio  doc«MO  of  tlicir  groat  Lima,  rJc-byams  dron* 
cli'oa  rjc-gt^-pu.  *  •  bdil-mch'od. 

s  On  Ui6  twenty-teoond  day  of  the  eighth  Chinese  month.— Edrims'  CAtiieM  Budd^^ 

p.  210. 

«  It  is  lield  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  srrenth  month.  In  1S91  it  liappened  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August.  It  Issis  for  thres  days ;  and  the  fifteenth  of  erery  montli  is 
sacred  to  this  god. 

•  Among  the  local  feasts  in  Sllihim  arr  the  Thanksgirfaig  and  Prayer-festiTsI  (r«fr. 
gnai)  for  the  wrlfsre  of  thu  country,  Itcld  in  the  ninth  month  of  erery  year  at  lheTo*n. 
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A  somewhat  droll  and  almost  dramatic,  feast  is  the  chase  of  the 
demon  of  ill-luck,  evidently  a  relic  of  a  former  demonist  cult.^ 
It  is  called  ^^  Chongju  Sewang,"  and  is  held  at  LhSsa  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  days  of  the  second  month,  though  it  sometimes 
lasts  about  a  week.  It  starts  after  divine  service.  A  priest  represents 
a  Grand  I&ma,'  and  one  of  the  multitude  is  masqueraded  as  the 
ghost-king.  For  a  week  previously  he  sits  in  the  market-place 
with  face  painted  half  black  and  half  white,  and  a  coat  'of  skin  is 
put  on  his  arm  and  he  is  called  ^^  King  of  the  Years'  **  (?  head).*  He 
helps  himself  to  what  he  wants,  and  goes  libout  shaking  a  black 
yak's  tail  over  the .  heads  of  the  people,  who  thus  transfer  to  him 
their  ill-luck. 

This  latter  person  then  goes  towards  the  priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cloister  of  La-brang  and  ridicules  him,  saying : 
'<  What  we  perceive  through  the  five  sources  (the  five  senses)  is 
no  illusion.  All  you  teach  is  untrue,"  etc.,  etc.  The  acting  Grand 
Lfima  contradicts  this ;  but  both  dispute  for  some  time  with  one 
another ;  and  ultimately  agree  to  settle  the  contest  by  dice ;  the 
Lama  consents  to  change  places  with  the  scape-goat  if  the  dice 
should  so  decide,  The  Lama  has  a  dice  with  six  on  all  six  sidet) 
and  throws  six-up  three  times,  while  th^  ghost-king  has  a  dice 
which  throws  only  one. 

When  the  dice  of  the  priest  throws  six  six  times  in  sucpession 
and  that  of  the  scape-goat  throws  only  ones,  this  latter  individual, 
or  ^^  Ldjon  "  as  he  is  called,  is  terrified  and  flees  away  upon  a  white 
horse,  which,  with  a  white  dog,  a  white  bird,  salt,  etc.,  he  has  been 
provided  with  by  government.  He  is  pursued  with  screams  and 
blank  shots  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Chetang,  where  he  has  tc» 
remain  as  an  outcast  for  several  months  in  a  narrow  haunt,  which, 
however,  has  been  previously  provided  for  him  with  provisions. 

We  are  told  ^  that,  while  en  route  to  Chetang,  he  is  detained 

wa-ron-£:rol  Caitya,  at  Tashiding  monaatery ;  and  the  tenth  montli  the  anointing  and 
blessing  of  the  8ikhim  long  by  the  head  Lama  of  Pemiongchi. 

1  What  seems  a  version  of  this  ceremony  is  celebrated  in  LadU  (at  the  village  of 
Masho)  under  the  name  **  Nagh-r^g/'  and  described  by  Ramsay,  Diet.,  p.  44. 

s  I  did  not  enquire  mto  tlie  personality  of  tliis  L&ma  and  his  rolationshipi  if  any,  to  ttie 
temporary  Lama-king  of  De-pung  monastery.  Pandit  Nain  Sing  connects  this  Scape-goat 
ceremony  with  the  termination  of  the  De-pung  Lama-regent's  rule,  and  makes  its 
L&ma  identical  with  the  latter,  while  Ltaui  U.  O.  (ioe.  eii.,  S2),  states  that  the  dice- 
throwing  Lama  belongs  to  the  Ghang-chub-Ling  monastery. 

*  Lo-gon  gyal-po. 

*  Pandit  A.  IC's  Purvey  R^, 
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for  seven  days  in  the  great  chamber  of  horrors  at  Sam-yils  monastery 
filled  with  the  monstrous  images  of  devils  and  skins  of  huge 
serpents  and  wild  animals,  all  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of 
terror.  During  his  seven  days'  stay  he  exercises  despotic  authority 
over  Sam-yasi  and  the  same  during  the  first  seven  days  of  his  stay 
at  Chetang.  Both  Lfima  and  laity  give  him  much  alms,  as  he  is 
believed  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfistfe  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  times  the  man  who  performed  this  duty  died 
at  Chetang  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  terror  at  the  awful 
images  he  was  associated  with ;  but  the  present  scape-goat  survives 
and  returns  to  re-enact  his  part  the  following  year.  From  Chetang, 
where  he  stays  for  seven  days,  he  goes  to  Lho-ka,  where  he  re- 
mains for  several  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  an  exhibition  is  held  of 
the  holy  vessels  and  precious  things  in  the  La-brang  temple,  also 
the  hanging  out  of  pictures  on  Potala.  There  are  sowing  and 
harvest  and  other  non-Buddhist  festivals,  and  special  rogation 
days  of  supplications  in  case  of  war,  fiunine,  and  pestilence. 

The  old  year  with  all  its  bad  luck  is  despatched  with  rites  of  a 
clearly  demonistic  character,  and  the  ceremony,  named  the 
"  Throwing  away  of  the  Dead  Year,"  ^  is  combined  with  a  devil- 
dance,  as  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Every  household  contributes  to  ^*  ring  out  the  old  *'  and  **  ring  in 
the  new  **  year.  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  12th  month  each  fiunily 
prepares  a  dough  image  weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  on  it  stick 
pieces  of  cloth,  woollen  or  silken,  and  coins,  etc.,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  house-owner,  and  the  demon  of  ill-luck  is  invoked  to 
enter  into  the  image,  which  is  then  worshipped,  and  on  the  29th 
day,  or  the  last  but  one  of  the  old  year,  a  Lama  is  sent  for,  who 
carries  the  image  out  of  the  house  and  beyond  the  village  to  a 
place  where  four  paths  meet,  and  there  he  abandons  it. 

But  for  the  general  community  a  huge  image  is  prepared,  and 
attached  to  its  top  are  many  threads,  and  in  froqt  of  it  on  the  29th 
(lay  a  grand  dance  of  the  death-devik,  etc.,  takes  place,  as  detailed 
in  the  chapter  on  the  mystic  plays.  And  when  it  is  carried  ofi*  and 
abandoned  the  laity  vie  with  one  another  in  snatching  the  threads. 
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which  are  treasured  as  most  potent  charms,  while  the  L&mas 
return  to  the  temple  and  perform  a  service  to  complete  the 
expulsion  of  the  dead  old  year. 

And  so  they  go  on,  feast  following  feast,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  pantomime  and  carnival  commence. 


MYSTIO  PLAYS  AND   MASQUERADES. 

IT^KnANGY-DRESS  balla  and  tbe  masked  camivalB  of  Europe 
H  pVlH  fi'i'l  their  counterpart  in  Tibet,  where  the  Liimas  are 
K^^Sfl  fond  of  masquerading  in  quaint  attiie;  and  the  ])opu- 
lace  delight  io  these  pageantft,  with  their  dramatic 
display  and  droll  dances.  The  masked  dances,  however,  aie 
essentially  religious  in  nature,  as  with  the  similar  pageant?  still 
found  among  many  primitive  people,  and  probably  once  current 
even  among  the  Oveeks  and  Egyptians.' 

The  LSmaa  reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  act  in 
"the  Mystery-Play,"  with  its  manifestations  of  the  gods  and  demons, 
by  awe-inspiring  masks,  etc.,  while  they  relegate  to  lay  actors  the 
aacred  dramaa,  illustrating  the  former  births  of  Buddha  and  other 
saints,  the  Jdtakaa. 

'  ProniA|>lK>togn|>liby  Mr.  HoRinuin. 

'  11ie  niytli  of  the  snaky -hni red  Clorgoii,  uiil  Uis  deaUi-iuxslii  ruuni)  in  aiicient 
Uuiibn  ol  Uyceiuc,  Kertdi,  Cnrlliagt,  Uiutico,  elc. 
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"  The  Mystery-Play  of  Tibet/'  the  name  by  which  the  acted 
pageant  of  the  Lfimas  is  known  to  many  Europeans,  has  been  seen 
by  several  travellers  in  Tibet  and  adjoining  L&maist  lands ;  but 
the  plot  and  motive  of  the  play  seem  never  to  have  been  very 
definitely  ascertained,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cumbrous  details 
which  so  thickly  overlay  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent 
interpreters  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  the  conflicting  accounts  current 
amongst  the  Uimas  themselves  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing. 

As  I  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  the  various  versions 
of  the  play  with  the  aid  of  learned  Lftmaa  of  several  sects,  I  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  have  elicited  regarding  what  appears 
to  have  been  its  original  character  and  subsequent  developments. 

Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  a  devil-dancing  cult  for  ex- 
orcising malignant  demons  and  human  enemies,  and  associated 
with  human  sacrifice  and,  probably,  cannibalism. 

Afterwards,  during  the  Buddhist  era,  the  devil-dance,  like  that 
of  the  Geylonese,  was  given  a  Buddhist  dress,  which  was  not  diffi- 
cult, as  somewhat  analogous  displays  representing  the  temptation 
of  Buddha,  seem  to  be  found  in  Indian  Buddhism,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  a  frieze  from  G-Sndh&ra.^  And  several  leading 
indigenous  names  lent  themselves  readily  to  perversion  into  Bud- 
dhist names  or  titles,  by  a  process  already  practised  by  the  Brih- 
mans  in  India,  who  Sanskritized  aboriginal  Indian  names  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  mythological  pale  of  Hinduism. 

The  unsophisticated  Tibetans  still  call  the  mystery-play  the 
"  Dance  of  the  Red-Tiger  Devil,"  *  a  deity  of  the  Bon  or  pre-Bud- 
dhist  religion  of  Tibet.  The  original  motive  of  the  dance  appears 
to  have  been  to  expel  the  old  year  with  its  demons  of  ill-luck,  and 
to  propitiate  with  human  sacrifice  and  probably  cannibalism  the 
war-god  and  the  guardian  spirits,  most  of  whom  are  demonified 
kings  and  heroes,  in  order  to  secure  good-luck  and  triumph  over 
enemies  in  the  incoming  year. 

Human  sacrifice  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  regularly  prac- 
tised in  Tibet  .up  till  the  dawn  there  of  Buddhism  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  The  glimpses  which  we  get  of  early  Tibet  through 
the  pages  of  contemporary  Chinese  history,  show,  as  Dr.  Bushell 


1  Figured  by  Grubnwsdbl,  Bttddh.  KuMt  in  lad,  '  BTag-clinar-ciraui. 
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translates,^  that  ^*  at  the  new  year  they  (the  Tibetans)  sacrifice  men 
or  offer  monkeys/'  and  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  the  annual 
rites  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  their  country  were  tri- 
ennially  accompanied  by  human  sacrifice.* 

Actual  cannibalism  is,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  early  Tibetans,* 
and  the  survival  of  certain  customs  lends  strong  colour  to  the 
probability  of  such  a  practice  having  been  current  up  till  about 
the  middle  ages.  The  Tibetans  themselves  claim  descent  from  a 
man-eating  ancestry,  and  they  credit  their  wilder  kinsmen  and 
neighbours  of  the  lower  Tsang-po  valley  with  anthrophagous  habits 
even  up  to  the  present  day.  Vestiges  of  cannibalism  ai)pear  to  be 
preserved  in  the  mystery-play.  And  of  similar  character  seems 
to  be  the  common  practice  of  eating  a  portion  of  the  human  skin 
covering  the  thigh-bone  in  preparing  the  bone  trumpets,  and  also, 
probably,  of  like  origin  is  the  common  Tibetan  oath  of  affirmation, 
^^  By  my  father's  and  mother's  flesh."  ^ 

The  Lamas,  however,  as  professing  Buddhists,  could  not  coun- 
tenance the  taking  of  life,  especially  human.  So,  in  incorporating 
this  ancient  and  highly  popular  festival  within  their  system,  they 
replaced  the  human  victims  by  anthropomorphic  effigies  of 
dough,  into  which  were  inserted  models  of  the  larger  organs,  and 
also  fluid  red  pigment  to  represent  the  blood.  This  substitution 
of  dough  images  for  the  living  sacrifices  of  the  Bon  rites  is  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  St.  Padma-sambhava  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  a.d.  And  these  sacrificial  dough-images,  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  kinds,  now  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Lamaist 
daily  service  of  worship. 

Hie  LSmas  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  altered  the  motive  of  the 
play  to  hang  upon  it  their  own  sacerdotal  story  for  their  own 
glorification  and  priestly  gain.  Retaining  the  festival  with  its 
Bacchanalian  orgies  for  expelling  the  old  year  and  ushering  in 
good-luck  for  the  new,  they  also  retained  the  cutting-up  of  their 
enemies  in  effigy ;  but  they  made  the  plot  represent  the  triumph 
of  the  Indian  missionary  monks  {Acdrya)  under  St.  Padmarsam- 
bhava  over  the  indigenous  paganism  with  its  bost^  of  malignant 
fiends  and  the  black-hat  devil-dancers,  and  also  over  the  Chinese 
heretics. 

»  J,R,A,S^  New  Ser.,  xii.,  p.  440.  *  /rfein,  p.  441. 

*  Yui.B*8  duhaiff  151,  and  J/mvo  Polo^  i.,  303.  *  a>pe«9'a  a-me-a'a. 
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The  voracious  man-eating  devils  of  Tibet  were  mostly  assimi- 
lated to  the  Qivaite  type  of  fiend  in  medieval  Indian  Buddhism, 
with  which  they  had  so  much  in  common.  And  the  title  was 
accordingly  altered  from  tcLg^maT^  **  the  (dance)  of  the  red  Tiger 
(devil)  "  to  its  homonym  ta^-innaT  (spelt  d/rag^drnwr)^  or *'  the  red 
fierce  ones."  Thus  Yama,  the  Death-king,  and  his  minions  form 
a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  play,  for  it  is  made  to  give  the  lay 
spectators  a  very  realistic  idea  of  the  dreadful  devils  from  whom 
the  Ltoias  deliver  them;  and  they  are  familiariased  with  .the  appear- 
ance of  these  demons  who,  according  to  the  Lamas,  beset  the  path 
along  which  the  disembodied  soul  must  hereafter  pass  to  paradise. 

As  this  tragedy  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  the  founder  of  Lftmaism,  it  is  acted  in  its  most  gorgeous 
style  on  the  birthday  of  that  saint,  namely,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fifth  Tibetan  month. 

But  latterly  both  plot  and  date  were  again  altered  by  the 
established  church  of  Tibet,  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect.  This  reformed 
6ect,  which  dissociates  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  St.  Padm»- 
sambhava,  who  now  is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  unre- 
formed  sects,  transferred  the  festival  from  the  end  of  the  old 
Tibetan  year,  that  is  the  eleventh  month  of  the  present  style,  to 
the  end  of  its  own  year  according  to  the  new  official  year. 

And  it  has  also,  in  its  version,  altered  the  motive  of  the  tragedy, 
so  as  to  make  it  represent  the  assassination  of  the  Julian  of 
Lamaism  (La6-darma)  by  a  Lima  disguised  as  a  Shamanist  dancer, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  religion  by  the  aid 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  monks,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
Lanuiismi  with  its  superior  sorcery  derived  from  Buddhist'  sym- 
bolism. 

This  version  of  the  play  calls  the  central  episode  ^  the  strewing 
food  of  the  sixty  iron  castles,** '  and  it  sUll  further  alters,  as  I  take 
it,  the  title  of  the  chief  character  to  its  further  homonym  of  '*  Tag- 
mar^  *  the  red  horse-headed  Hayagriva^  a  name  borrowed  from 
Hindu  mythology,  but  evidently,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suggested  by 
the  cognomen  of  their  old  fiuniliar  fiend,  Tojir-mar,  the  red  Tiger- 
devil,  of  the  pre-L&maist  Bon  priests.    Tiger-devils  are  also  weli- 


I  Drug-bchtt-lchftgi  mk'ar-gyi  gtor-rgyags. 
*  iTig-(iQgnii)-dinar. 
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known  to  Chineae  mythology,*  while  Hayagnva,  as  a  Buddhist 
creation,  appears  to  he  known  only  to  the  I^maistic  form  of  Buddh- 


KlIU  TiaiUl-DKVIL  OV    THH    IIOM. 

isin,  and  hia  Tlintrik  book  ie  admittedly  of  Tihetan  composition. 

But  even  as  thus  adapted  hy  the  estahlished  church,  the  purest 
of  all  the  L&maist  sects,  the  play  still  retains,  as  will  be  presently 


.    Theloi»rTl(bt-haiicl  oi 


shown,  the  devil-dancing  Shamanist  features,  as  well  as  vestigee 
of  human  sacrifice,  if  not  of  actual  cannibaliem. 
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Let  U8  first  look  at  the  mysterj-play  or  tragedy  as  acted  by  the 
Lamas  of  the  old  school,  at  Himis,  in  Lad&k,  in  Sikhim,  BhotSn, 
etc.|  and  afterwards  refer  to  the  versions  as  acted  by  the  reformed 
and  established  church. 

This  play  is  acted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  all  sects  of  Limas, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  when  the  community  is  en  /Jto,  by 
many  of  the  unreformed  sects  on  St.  Padmarsambhava's  day. 

When  acted  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  forms  part  of  the  ceremony 
called  '<  The  sacrificial  body  of  the  dead  year," '  and  is  held  on  the 
last  two  or  three  days  of  the  old  year,  from  the  28th  to  the  30th 
of  the  twelfth  month.  As  the  performance  is  conducted  at  the 
Himis  monastery,  in  Ladak,  in  a  much  grander  style  than  was 
witnessed  by  me  in  Sikhim,and  more  in  the  style  seen  in  Tibet,  and 
as  it  has  been  there  witnessed  and  described  by  several  travellers,*  I 
shall  take  the  Himis  performance  as  the  basis  of  my  description, 
and  amplify  the  descriptions  of  it  where  necessary. 

As  the  day  for  the  play  draws  near,  the  villagers  flock  in  from 
the  country-side;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
performance,  the  people,  decked  in  holidav  attire,  throng  to  the 
temple  many  hours  before  that  fixed  for  the  performance,  to  secure 
good  points  of  view.  Seats  are  provided  and  reserved  only  for 
the  gentry  and  high  officials  and  visitors.  The  king  and  other 
grandees  have  state  boxes. 

*  The  performance  is  held  al  frtsoo  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
temple  (see  the  photograph  on  page  528).  The  orchestra  is 
sometimes  screened  off  from  view,  and  the  maskers  assemble 
either  in  the  temple  or  in  yak-hair  tents,  and  are  treated  to  re- 
freshments often,  and  soup  between  the  acts. 

A  shrill  bugle-call,  from  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a  human  thigh- 
bone,' notifies  the  commencement  of  the  play. 

The  gongs  and  shawms  strike  up  a  wailing  sort  of  air,  which  the 
musicians  accompany  by  a  low  chant,  and  out  come  trooping  a 


•  >  L6-t*i  8ku-rim.  Hie  trrm  BKu-rim  !■  applied  to  certain  indigenous  sacriAcial 
crromoniet,  usually  with  bloodj  offerings,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  tnily 
Buddhist  ceremonial  offerings,  which  are  named  **  mch*od  "  and  "cli'oga." 

•  Notably  H.  H.  OoDwiN-Ausrsif  {JJiM,B^  1861,71  uq.) :  H.  A.  Jahoui,  ihid.,  p.  77; 
Scnuurr.,  p.  238;  Kwiort,  loc,  cit^  where  sereral  line  photographs  of  the  play  are 
given ;  A.  B.MBLfiLUt,  i*roc.  S.AjS^  1864,  p.  478;  and  Ramsay's  ffuf.  Tibet.,  p.  43. 

>  Kan-lin. 
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crowd  of  the  pre-LUmaiBt  black-mitred  priegts,  clad  in  rich  robee 
of  China  silk  and  brocade,  and  preceded  by  Bwingen  of  censera. 
Tbey  make  the  mystic  sign  of  "  The  Three,"  and  execute  a  stately 
dance  to  alow  music. 

Stretching  oat  the  right  hand  and  left  alternately,  the  leaders  turn 
to  the  right,  and  the  last  in  line  to  the  left,  both  advanciDg  and 
retiring  towards  each  other  aeyeral  times,  and,  reformicg  the  circle 
aud  making  the  sign  of  the  lVident,they  retire. 

After  these  have  gone  ont,  then  enter  a  troupe  of  the  man-eat- 


.1 


q,.pn 


uniimTuHiTr 


DiAQEUf  or  RoTAL  HoMmvBY  AT  TiHo-aTs-LiHo,  Lhiw 
(whut  DijiUa  pUj  li  uled). 

ing  malignant  demons,'  who,  with  their  hordes,  vex  and  harass 
humanity.  They  infeat  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  are 
constantly  seeking  to  destroy  man,  not  unlike  their  better-known 
relative,  who,  "aa  a  roaring  lion,  walketb  about  seeking  whom 
be  may  devour."  *  These  hordes  of  demons  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  endless  oppression  of  man  by  the  powers  of  evil,against  whom 
be  can  of  himself  do  nothing,  but  occasionally  the  exorcisms 
or  prayers  of  some  good  lAma  or  incamator  may  come  to  his 
assistance  and  shield  him,  but  even  then  only  after  a  fierce  and 
doubtful  contest  between  the  saints  and  the  devils.  And  only  for 
a  time,  too,  can  this  relief  from  persecution  endure,  for  all  the  ex- 

"  Tib,  mGon-i*.  '  1.  Pcler,  v.  S. 
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orcisms  of  all  the  saints  are  of  little  avail  to  keep  back  the  advan- 
cing hordes.  The  sbrieking  demons  must  close  in  u]H>u  the  bouI 
again.' 

These  demons,   now  incorporated  in   Tibetan   Bnddbisni,   are 
regarded  as  forms  of  Durga  (Devi),  Siva  (Nfitha),  and  the  king  of 


the  Dead  (DharmarSja  or  Yama).*  "  Flames  and  effigies  of  human 
skulls  nere  worked  on  their  breasts  and  other  parts  of  their  raiment. 
As  their  hoods  fell  back,  hideous  features  of  leering  satyrs  were 
disclosed."* 

"  In  their  right  hand  they  hold  a  bell  or  fan,  and  in  their 
left  a  bowl  cut  out  of  a  human  skull,  and  round  the  edge  of  which 
are  attached  narrow  streamers  of  silk  and  some  plaited  ends  of 
hair.  This  ghastly  ladle  is  called  Bundah.  Some  of  the  maskers 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  short  stick,  with  red  and  blue  streamers 

1  KmaBT,  Ue.  cil.,  p.  201. 
'  After  UoDniM-AuyTiM  in  J.A.S.S.,  loe.  eit. 

>  Tlie  cliief  ol  Uieio  fleiHiB  ore  Davi,  HnyBgrlv*,  KliycU|nla,  Jiiuunltra,  pikliirii*, 
Miid-gontnig-iac,  llu-drpn  brgyk-po,  gi«b-cireii-brgyB(l-|M,  hLu-cli'sii,  brgyad-iw, 
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of  silk ;  these  and  the  spoons  majestically  waved  about  as  they  go 
round  in  their  solemn  dance  had  the  most  curious  effect  I  ever 
saw." ' 

To  these  monsters  (now  coerced  by  Buddhism)  the  LSmas  offer  a 
libation  of  beer,  and  some  rice  or  mustard-seed,  and  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  six  classes,  and  especially  including  the  demons,  and  the 
rice  or  seeds  are  thrown  about  freely ; '  and  each  L&ma  present 
inwardly  prays  for  the  realization  of  his  desire. 

At  a  signid  from  the  cymbals  the  large  trumpets  (eight  or  ten 
feet  long)  and  the  other  instruments,  pipes  and  drums,  etc.,  and 
shrill  whistling  (with  the  fingers  in  the  mouth),  produce  a 
deafening  din  to  summon  the  noxious  demons  and  the  enemies. 
^^  The  music  became  fast  and  furious,  and  troop  after  troop  of 
different  masks  rushed  on,  some  beating  wooden  tambourines, 
others  swelling  the  din  with  rattles  and  bells.  All  of  these  masks 
were  horrible,  and  the  malice  of  infernal  beings  was  well  expressed 
on  some  of  them.  As  they  danced  to  the  wild  music  with  strange 
steps  and  gesticulations,  they  howled  in  savage  chorus.  •  .  . 
The  solemn  chanting  ceased,  and  then  rushed  on  the  scene  a  crowd 
of  wan  shapes,  almost  naked,  with  but  a  few  rags  about  them. 
•  .  .  They  wrung  their  hands  despairingly,  and  rushed  about 
in  a  confused  way  as  if  lost,  starting  from  each  other  in  terror  when 
they  met,  sometimes  feeling  about  them  with  their  outstretched 
hands  like  blind  men,  and  all  the  while  whistling  in  long-drawn 
notes,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a  strong  wind  on  the  hills,  pro- 
ducing an  indescribably  dreary  effect.  These,  I  was  told,  repre- 
sented the  unfortunate  souls  of  dead  men  which  had  been  lost  in 
space,  and  were  vainly  seeking  their  proper  sphere  through  the  dark- 
ness. •  •  .  The  variously  masked  figures  of  Spirits  of  Evil 
flocked  in,  troop  after  troop— oxen-headed  and  serpent-headed 
devils;  three-eyed  monsters  with  projecting  fangs,  their  heads 
crowned  with  tiaras  of  human  skulls ;  LSmas  painted  and 
masked  to  represent  skeletons ;  dragon-faced  fiends,  naked  save  for 
tiger-skins  about  their  loins,  and  many  others.  Sometimes  they 
appeared  to  be  taunting  and  terrifying  the  stray  souls  of  men — 


1  Godwin- AuflTBN,  toe.  cit.,  p.  7A. 
Compare  with  the  confetti  pelleU  and  odoured  powders  thrown  about  at  western 
carnivals. 
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grim  shapes  who  fled  hither  and  thither  among  their  tormentors, 
waving  their  arms  and  wailing  miserably,  souls  who  had  not  ob- 
tained NirvSoa  and  yet  who  had  no  incaniation 

Then   the  demons  were   repelled   again    by  holy 

men ;  bnt  no  sooner  did  these  hut  exoroise  one  hideous  band  than 
other  crowds  came  shriek- 
ing on.  It  was  A  tiopeless 
conflict.  ...  At  one  ^ 
period  of  the  ceremony  a  ' 
holy  man  .  .  .  blessed 
a  goblet  of  water  by  laying 
his  hands  on  it  and  intoning 
some  prayer  or  charm. 
Then  -  he  sprinkled  the 
water  in  all  directions, 
and  the  defeated  demons 
stayed  their  shrieking, 
dancing,  and  infernal 
music,  and  gradually  crept 
ont  of  the  ■  arena,  and  no 
sound  was  beard  for  a  time 
but  the  sweet  singing  of 
the  holy  choir.  But  the 
power  of  exorcism  was 
evanescent,  for  the  routed 
soon  returned  in  howling 
shoals." ' 

The  superior  effect  of 
Buddhism  over  the  iudi- 
genoua  Shamanism  is  now 

shown    by   the  arrival    on  i.«T>-.s<KLrroN  Ma»<.. 

the   scene  of   the    Indian 

monk,  Padma-sambhava,  and  his  assistants,  or  his  eight  forms-; 
or  sometimes  these  are  represented  as  Buddha  himself,  or  the 
group  of  the  "  Seven  Buildhas."' 


>  KnlawT.  op.  'il.,  p.  307. 

*  '^''  PV  VU'    "I^  HTKP  motiro  npftMn  In  the  Burniew  idiiinm  dimmM  > 
Anli»i.~lUat>T,  fiu(.  Me-itrkum,  p.  tat. 
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Thin  scene  is  thus  desoribed:  "The  load  mosio  saddenly 
ceased,  and  all  the  demons  scampered  off  shrieking  as  if  in  fenr, 
for  a  holy  thing  vas  approaching.  To  solemn  chanting,  tow 
music  and  swinging  of  cniBers,  a  stately  procession  came  through 
the  poroh  of  the  temple  and  slowly  descended  the  steps.  Under  a 
canopy,  home  by  attendants,  walked  a  tall  form  in  beautiful  silk 
robes,  wearing  a  large  mask  representing  a  benign  and  peaceful 
&ce.    As  he  advanced,  men  and  boys,  dressed  a^  abbots  and 


DHVIIA  PUniNO    FBOM    TUB    BlTDIlBm  SAINTC. 

who  were  treated  with  similar  respect.  These  seven  deified  beings 
drew  themselves  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  and 
received  the  adoration  of  several  processions  of  masked  figures, 
some  of  abbots,  and  others  beast-headed,  or  having  the  faces  of 
devils."  • 

These  last  are  the  demon-kings  who  have  been  coerced  by 
Buddhism  into  becoming  guardians  and  deftnaorea  fidei  of  that 
religion.  And  amongst  the  worshippers  are  the  Pa-wo  or  "heroes" 
with  green  masks,  surmounted  by  triangular  red  flags,  and  girdles, 
and   anklets  of  bells;   and  the  solemnity  is  relieved   by  a  few 

1  Khiqbt,  p.  201.  Theu  Mveo  maaka  weie,  Mjrt  Mr.  Knlgbt,  rMtoutly  explained 
ta  being  tlie  Dalu  Lama  and  hia  prevloiu  JDcarnationa,  wlillo  another  "explained 
tlutt  Uicac  were  jatendud  tor  tlie  iQcamatiooa  o(  Buddlia,  and  not  tlio  Dalai  Lima." 
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AcaryaSi  or  jesters,  who  play  practical  jokes,  and  salute  the  holy 
personages  with  mock  respect. 

The  enemy  of  Tibet  and  of  L&maism  is  now  represented  in 
eflSgy,  but  before  cutting  it  to  pieces,  it  is  used  to  convey  to  the 
people  a  vivid  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  devils  attack 
a  corpse,  and  the  necessity  for  priestly  services  of  aquasi-Buddhist 
sort  to  guard  it  and  its  soul. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  play,  an  image  ^ 
of  a  young  lad  is  made  out  of  dough,  in  most  elaborate  fitshion, 
and  as  life-like  as  possible.  Organs  representing  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  brain,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.,  are  inserted  into  it, 
and  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  and  limbs  are  filled  with 
a  red-coloured  fluid  to  represent  blood.  And  occasionally,  I  am 
informed  on  good  authority,  actual  flesh  from  the  corpses  of 
criminals*  is  inserted  into  the  image  used  in  this  ceremony'  at 
the  established  church  of  Potala* 

This  effigy  of  the  enemy  is  brought  forth  by  the  four  cemetery- 
ghouls,^  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  freely  stabbed 
by  the  weapons,  and  by  the  gestures  and  spells  of  the  circling 
hosts  of  demons,  as  in  the  illustration  here  given. 

The  necromantic  power  of  the  L&mas  is  here  shown  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Burmese  sacred  play  at  Arakan.'  On  three 
signals  with  the  cymbals,  two  Indian  monks  (Ac&ryas)  come  out 
of  the  monastery,  and  blow  their  horns  and  go  through  a  series  of 
droll  antics,  and  are  followed  by  two  or  more  L&mas  who  draw 
around  the  effigy  on  the  pavement  of  the  quadrangle  a  magic  tri- 
angle and  retire.  Then  rush  in  the  ghosts,  death-demons,  ^figures 
^lainted  black  and  white  to  simulate  skeletons,  some  in  chains, 
others  bearing  sickles  or  swords,  engaged  in  a  frantic  dance  around 
the  corpse.  They  were  apparently  attempting  to  snatch  it  away 
or  inflict  some  injury  on  it,  but  were  deterred  by  the  magic  effect 
of  the  surrounding  triangle  and  by  the  chanting  and  censer-swing- 
ing of  several  holy  men  in  mitred  and  purple  copes.     .     .    . 

**  A  more  potent  and  very  ugly  fiend,  with  great  horns  on  his  head 


>  Niuned  liH-ka  «-. 

*  Prescnrrd  Mid  stored  for  this  purpose  at  tlio  lUfyRb  oemotcry— in  mich  cases,  the 
Ue-lug-pa  Litnas  are  said  not  to  touch  this  deflllng  flcah. 
'  *  The  ceremony  is  called  drag-las. 

Tur^t'od-bdag-po.  Cf.  Habot's  S.  Moh^  p. 
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and  huge  lolling  tongue,  ran  in,  hovered  threateningly  over  tbe 
coq»e,  and  with  a  great  sword  slashed  furiously  about  it,  just  fail- 


I    HBUIS    MONASTBRV-I 


ing  by  little  more  than  a  bair's-breadth  to  touch  it  with  each 
sweep  of  the  blade.     He  seemed  as  if  be  were  about  to  overcome 


■  After  Mr.  KHianT. 
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the  opposing  enchantment  when  a  saint  of  still  greater  power  than 
he  now  came  to  the  rescue.  The  saint  approached  the  corpse  and 
threw  a  handful  of  flour  on  it,  making  mystic  signs  and  muttering 
incantations.  This  appeared  from  his  mask  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
carnations of  Buddha*  He  had  more  control  over  the  evil  spirits 
than  any  other  who  had  yet  contended  with  them.  The  skeletons, 
and  also  he  that  bore  the  great  sword,  grovelled  before  him,  and 
with  inarticulate  and  beast-like  cries  implored  mercy.  He  yielded 
to  their  supplications,  gave  each  one  a  little  of  the  flour  he  carried 
with  him,  which  the  fiends  ate  gratefully,  kneeling  before  him ; 
and  he  also  gave  them  to  drink  out  of  a  vessel  of  holy  water.'' ^ 

This  usually  concludes  one  day's  performance.*  On  the  follow- 
ing day  adoration  is  paid  to  the  t/tna,  by  whom  unreformed  L&mas 
seem  to  intend  St.Padma-sambhava.  And  mustard-seed  is  blessed 
and  thrown  at  the  enemy  with  singing,  dancing,  and  incantations. 
And  then  occurs  the  ceremony  of  stabbing  the  enemy  by  the  j[>Aurbu 
or  mystic  dagger. 

Four  ghouls  bring  in  an  object  wrapped  in  a  black  cloth,  and 
placing  it  on  the  ground,  dance  round  it  with  intricate  steps,  then 
raising  the  cloth  disclose  a  prone  image  of  a  man,  which  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Then  enter  the  demon-generals  and  kings,  including  the  demon 
TamHJlin,  and  they  dance  around  the  image.  They  are  followed 
by  the  fiendesses,  including  the  twelve  Tan-ma,  under.  Devi. 
These  are  followed  by  the  black-hat  devil-dancers,  and  these  are, 
in  the  established  church  version,  held  to  represent  the  Lftma 
who  assumed  this  disguise  to  assassinate  king  LaA-darma.  The 
four  guards  now  hold  the  door  to  prevent  entry  of  any  enemies  or 
evil  spirits.  The  black-hats  dance  round  thrice  and  are  succeeded 
by  the  god  of  Wealth,  fiendesses,  and  butchers,  the  five  great 
**  kings^^  and  theic  queens  and  ministers,  also  the  state  sorcerer 
of  Nirch'uA,  and  his  eight-fold  attendants.^ 


1  KNinRT,  op.  cit^  p.  SOS. 

*  Mr.  KmoRT  {op.  eU^  p.  SUO)  notes  that  ''Three  hofsee  mnd  three  dogs  were  taiearod 
orer  with  red  paint,  and  thenoefoith  dedicated  for  life  to  the  temple,  explained  as 
scape-goats  for  the  siiis  of  the  people,'*  the  red  paint,  being  held  to  represent  the 
sins. 

*  TItMe  are  g7al-ch*en  sku  Ina,  jrum-lna,  Sprul-pu-na  and  blon-pa. 

^  gnas-ch*un,  and  rdorje  grags-ldan— the  attendants  are  male  and  female  with  die* 
lievelled  tialr. 
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Then  enterB  n  fearful  fiend  named  '*The  holy  king  of  Re- 
ligion,"* with  the  h6ad  of  a  bull,  holding  in  hie  right  bond  a 
dagger  with  silk  Btreamers,  and  in  his  left  a  human  heart  (in 
efBgy)  and  a  snnre,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fiends  and  fiendesaes, 
bearing  weapons  and  dressed  in  skins,^  human  beings,  tigers  and 
leojmrds;  and  the  last  to  enter  are  tiger- skin -clad  wariiors  with 


ThB  ItlLiaiOUS  KlHO-DKVIL. 

bows  and  arrows.  Tbis  part  of  the  Demon-king  can  only  be 
taken  by  a  monk  of  the  purest  morals,  and  the  costly  dress  which 
this  actor  wears  at  the  play  at  Fotala  is  one  presented  by  the 
emperor  of  China 

1  Dam-ch'Bn  di'oa-vgyBl.    lly  some  irgarded  ns  Vnirablinimvn  nnd  by  oHiere  rb 
'  YiunnorHcnikii.     On  Bvll-hmdid  DinonfiH  S.  Iiulia,  ot.  In^.  AMl.,'p.  10. 
'  "nisBe  ore  nmile  of  ptunted  c&lico  or  silk. 
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The  King-devil,  sarroanded  by  his  fiendish  hordes,  dances  and 
makes  with  dagger  the  gesture  of  ^'The  Three";  he  stabs  the 
heart,  arms  and  legs  of  the  figure,  and  binds  its  feet  by  the  snare. 
He  then  rings  a  bell,  and  seizing  a  sword,  chops  off  the  limbs  and 
slits  open  the  breast  and  extracts  the  bleeding  heart,  lungs  and 
intestines. 

A  troupe  of  monsters,  with  the  heads  of  deer  and  yaks,  rush  in 
and  gore  the  remains  and  scatter  the  fragments  with  their  horns 
and  hands  to  the  four  directions.^ 

Underling  fiends  now  collect  the  fragments  into  a  huge  silver 
basin  shaped  like  a  skull,  which  four  of  them  carry  to  the  Demon- 
king  in  a  pompous  procession,  in  which  the  black-hat  devil- 
dancers  join.  The  Demon-king  then  seizes  the  bleeding  frag- 
ments, and,  eating  a  morsel,  throws  them  up  in  the  air,  when 
they  are  caught  and  fought  for  by  the  other  demons,  who  throw 
the  pieces  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  and  ultimately  throwing 
them  amongst  the  crowd,  which  now  takes  part  in  the  orgie,  and 
a  general  mel^e  results,  each  one  scrambling  for  morsels  of  the 
fragments,  which  some  eat  and  others  treasure  as  talismans  against 
wounds,  diseases  and  misfortunes. 

Tlie  Hervice,  which  is  done  by  the  priest  who  represents  the  saint 
Padma-sambhava,  is  here  summarized.  It  is  called  ^  The  Expel- 
ling Oblation  of  the  hidden  Fierce  Ones."* 

''  Salutation  to  Padma-sambhava  1  I  here  arrange  to  upset  the 
hoets  of  demons,  by  the  aid  of  the  hidden  Fierce  Ones.  In  bygone 
ages  you  guarded  the  Buddha's  doctrines  and  upset  all  the  harmful 
spirits.  Now  the  charge  has  come  to  me,  01  St.  Padmal  Instruct 
me  as  you  did  prince  Pearl  and  your  fairy  wife — the  Victorious  Ocean 
of  Foreknowledge.  You  wrote  the  rite  and  hid  it  away  in  the  cave. 
Samaya  I  rgya  I    The  sealed  secret  1 " 

Then  arrange  as  a  sauare  magic  matufala  the  cemetery,  as  the  abode 
of  the  eight  classes  of  demons.  And  set  down  poison,  blood,  and  four 
lotus  leaves  with  a  red  trident  in  the  centre.  And  draw  fire-flames, 
doors,  etc.,  according  to  rule.  Above  it  place  a  small  table  and^n  it  a 
vessel  filleil  with  black  grains,  and  a  three-headed  cake.  Cover  it  up  with 
an  umbrella  and  put  inside  this  house  a  linka  (image  of  wheaten  flour), 
which  represents  the  injuring  demon.    Then  arrange  everything  com- 

>  AcoorcHnK  to  the  rrfonnod  LAmas,  thno  animalii  liiive  in  bo  cotiBldcrcd  m  rpprc- 
senting  titc  Lima  wlio  aasaastnated  Lan-daniui,  and  the  Dcroon-ktiig  reprcaenta  the 
god  Mali&kila,  wlio  drlivrrcd  Lan-darma  Into  tlie  LAroa'a  hands;  and  the  graveyard 
ghouls  am  thr  scavengers  who  carri«^  off  the  king's  ooriMr. 

s  gTor-slog  and  is  extracted  from  the  pm  volume  of  bLa-ma-norbu-igya-mta'a 
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plete  with  the  various  sorts  of  ofiforings,  and  then  do  the  necessary 
rites. 

Firat  of  all  invoke  one's  own  tutelary  thus ; — 

**IIum  I  0 !  Ohief  of  fiercest  thunderbolts,  immovable  and  vast  as  the 
sky,  the  ovenniling  angry  one  I  I  invoke  you  who  ai'e  possessed  of 
supreme  strength,  and  able  to  subjugate  all  three  empty  worlds  to 
do  my  desires.  I  invoke  you  to  rise  from  the  burning  sky.  I,  the 
spell-holder,  invoke  vou  with  great  reverence  and  faith.  You  must 
ripen  all  the  fruits  of  my  desires,  otherwise  you  shall  suffer,  O!  tutelary  1^ 
Arise  from  the  sky  and  come  forth  with  all  your  retinue,  and  quickly 
route  the  demons." 

Then  here  offer  a  libation  of  wine. 

Now  the  mantra-holder  must  mentally  conceive  that  the  house  is  full 
of  clouds  and  that  he  is  sitting  in  the  presence  of  his  tutelary ;  while 
the  fire  of  anger  bums  outside,  the  mist  of  poison  floats  inside ;  the 
LaS'byed-gs'ed-ma  is  killing  the  animals,  and  the  evil  spirits  are  wander- 
ing about.  The  devil  now  must  assume  a  sorrowful  state  owing  to  his 
section  from  his  patron  and  protector.  '^ 

Then  recite  the  following : — 

"Namo  I  The  commands  of  the  L&ma  are  true,  the  commands  of  the 
Three  Holy  Ones  true;  and  so  are  those  of  the  fierce  Thunderbolt 
L&ma,  etc.,  etc.  Through  the  power  of  the  great  truths,  Buddha's 
doctrines,  the  image  of  the  noble  Lama,  the  riches  of  wealthy  people 
and  all  the  lucky  times,  let  the  hosts  of  demons  of  the  three  regions 
come  forth  and  enter  this  lirika  image.     Vajra-AgusJiaJa  !  " 

Then  chant  the  following  for  keeping  the  demons  at  bay  : — 

Hum  I  Through  the  blessing  of  the  blood-drinking  Fierce  One,  let 
the  injuring  demons  and  evil  spirits  be  kept  at  bay.  I  piei'oe  their 
hearts  with  this  hook ;  I  bind  their  hands  with  this  snare  of  rope ;  I 
bind  their  body  with  this  powerful  chain ;  I  keep  them  down  with  this 
tinkling  bell.  Now,  O I  blood-drinking  Angry  One,  take  your  sublime 
seat  upon  them.  Vajor-Agu-c^ta-iUa  !  vajora'paaha-hum  !  veyara-ajxhda- 
va  I  vajcra-ghai^'dhi'ho  !  " 

Then  chant  the  following  for  destroying  the  evil  spirits : — 

'*  Salutation  to  Heruka,  the  owner  of  the  noble  Fierce  Ones  I  The  evil 
spirits  have  tiicked  you  and  have  tried  to  injure  Buddha's  doctrine,  so 

extinguish  them Tear  out  the  hearts  of  the  injuring 

evil  spirits  and  utterly  exterminate  them." 

Then  the  supposed  corpse  of  the  linka  should  be  dipped  in  Rekta 
(blood),  and  the  following  should  be  chanted : — 

"i/iZm  /  O !  ye  hosts  of  gods  of  the  magic-cirde !  Open  your  mouths 
as  wide  as  the  earth  and  sky,  clench  your  fangs  like  rocky  mountains, 
and  prepare  to  eat  up  the  entire  bones,  blood,  and  the  entrails  of  all 
the  injuring  evil  spirits.  Ma-ha  mam-m-la  Jcha  hi  /  Ma-Tia  Uitta'kha- 
hi  I  md/ia-rakta  hha-hi  I  fn(tJiaH/0'r<htsa-na4cha-hi  !  Maha-bah-iti-ia 
hha-hi  /     Maha-Ireng^  ri  it  kha  hi  I  ** 

1  Compare  this  tlireat  with  the  killing  of  tlie  gods — in  FiiAuitt's  Oolden  Bough, 
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Then  chant  the  following  for  upsetting  the  evil  spirits: — 

''  i/i2t|i  /  Bhyo  I  The  black  grains  and  a  three-headed  cake  are  duly 
set  on  the  Buddha's  plate :  the  weapons  flash ;  the  poisonous  vapour 
flows;  the  Fierce  Ones  thunder  their  mantras ;  the  smell  of  the  plague  is 
issuing;  but  this  three-headed  cake  cau  cure  all  these  disasters,  and 
can  repress  the  injuring  demon  spirits. 

'*  Bhyo  I  Bhyo  I  On  the  angry  enemies  1  On  the  injuring  demon 
spirits !     On  the  voracious  demons  1  turn  them  all  to  ashes  I 

"  Mah-ra-ya-rhad  bhyo  I    Upset  them  all  1     Upset !     Upset ! 

"  *  Let  glory  Come '  and  Viitue !    StUihu  I " 

A  burnt  sacrifice  is  now  made^  by  the  Demon-king.  lie  pours 
oil  into  a  cauldron,  under  which  a  fire  is  lit,  and  when  the  oil 
is  boiling,  he  ties  to  the  end  of  a  stick  which  he  holds  an  image 
of  a  man  made  of  paper,  and  he  puts  into  the  boiling  oil  a  skull 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  arak  (rum),  poison,  aud  blood,  and  into 
this  he  puts  the  image ;  and  when  the  image  bursts  into  flame, 
he  declares  that  all  the  injuries  have  been  consumed. 

This  rite  is  followed  by  a  procession  to  abandon  a  large  three- 
headed  image  of  dough,*  to  the  top  of  which  many  threads  aud 
streamers  are  tied.  This  procession  of  monks  is  preceded  by  the 
maskers,  numbering  several  hundreds  in  the  larger  monasteries,' 
clanging  noisy  cymbals  and  blowing  thigh-bone  trumpets,  etc. 
The  laity  follow  in  the  rear,  brandishing  guns  and  other  weapons, 
and  shouting  **  JDrag^e-^puh  c'am,**  And  when  the  image  is 
abandoned  the  crowd  tear  it  to  pieces  and  eagerly  fight  for  the 
fragments,  which  are  treasured  as  charms.  A  gun  is  then  tired 
amid  general  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  Lamas  return  to  the  temple 
for  a  celebration  of  worship. 

The  play  is  now  practically  over.     The  black-cap  devil-dancers 
again  appear  with  drums,  and  execute  their  manoeuvres,  and  the  - 
performance  concludes  with  the  appearance  of  the  Chinese  priest, 


1  Named  Uom-btr^ksi  Ski.,  Homa.    Cf.  Vabil^  1M  ;  Soilaq^  251. 

*  gtor-gyali. 

*  At  the  moiiMtcry  of  Tit^hgc,  to  tlio  wcet  of  Titlti-Uiuiiiio,  oiul  wliore  Uils  piny  it 
conducted,  M  at  otiier  Oe-lus-pa  monasU^rire,  at  goTemmcnt  expense,  Uila  procesBion, 
I  am  informed,  consists  of  six  pain  of  thigh-bone  trumiict  blowrra,  five  cenMT- 
swingeit,  two  pairs  of  long  horn  players,  several  skull  libationrrs,  100  maskers  with 
small  drums,  100  maskers  witli  cymbals,  and  100  witli  large  drums,  behind  wliom 
walk  the  ordinary  monks,  sliouUng  and  clapping  tlwir  linmls,  followed  by  tlie  laity 
armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  forming  a  procession  over  a  mile  In 
length. 


>'. . . 
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entitled  Hwashang,  who  was  expelled  from  Tibet  by  St.  Padma. 
This  Chinese  priest  is  represented  with  a  fatuous  grinning  large- 
mouthed  mask  (see  fig.  3,  page  536),  and  attended  by  two  boys 
like  himself.  They  go  through  a  form  of  worship  of  the  images, 
but  being  unorthodox,  it  is  ridiculed  by  the  spectators. 

This  mystic  play  is  conducted  at  all  monasteries  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  at  government  expense.  The  greatest  of  these 
performances  are  held  at  Potala,  Muru  Tasang,^  and  Tashi-lhunpo 
at  the  end  of  the  old  year,  and  at  the  priest-king's  palace  of  Teng- 
gye-Iing  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  eighth  month. 

At  Potala  it  is  held  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Orand  Tilma's 
chapel  ro.val,  the  Nam-gyal  temple -monastery.  The  dough- 
images  aiid  cakes  begin  to  be  prepared  from  the  second  day  of 
the  twelfth  month,  and  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  the  whole 
convent  is  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  terrible  guardian-demons^ 
of  the  country,  and  of  Ye-she-Gon-po  or  Mahakala. 

The  rest  of  the  month  till  the  eventful  day  is  occupied  in  re- 
hearsals and  .other  preparations.  Befora  dawn  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  play-manager,  after  worshipping  the  demons,  arranges 
the  banners,  instruments,  and  carpets.^  At  the  first  blast  of  the 
great  conch-shell  trumpet,  the  populace  assemble.  On  the  second 
blast  the  state  officials  enter  and  take  their  seats,  the  Shab-pe  or 
state  ministers,  DuA-k'or,  and  Tse-duA.  And  on  the  third  blast, 
the  Tibetan  king-regent  enters  with  all  his  attendants,  and  he 
invites  the  attendance  of  his  Defending  Majesty ^^  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  enters  a  small  state-box*  named  ^  The  world's  transparency." 

The  orchestra,  which  is  screened  off  in  a  tent,  begins  by  blowing 
a  thigh-bone  trumpet  thrice,  followed  by  the  great  cymbals  ^  and 
drums ;  then  out  troop  the  black-hatted  Shamanist  dancers,  and 
the  play  proceeds  as  above  detailed.  In  the  concluding  ceremony 
the  large  cake,  surmounted  by  a  human  head,  is  burned,  and  is 
considered  to  typify  the  burning  of  the  present  enemies  of 
Lamaism. 

But  the  grandest  display  takes  place  at  the  king-dregent's  own 
monastery  of  Teng-gye-ling,  of  which  I  have  given  a  sketch- 
plan  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  from  information  supplied  to  me  by  a 
monk  who  has  taken  part  frequently  in  the  play   there.     The 

^  Tliia  is  chiefly  attended  by  old  women  and  children.        '  6Siru&-roa. 

*  p'an-rgyal-nits'an  p'ye-p'ur,  s'am-bu,  ba-ran.  *  kyab-mgon  rin-po-ch'e. 

^  zim-ch'un.  '  ^'The  glorious  great  cymbals." 
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Lama  who  acts  ae  regent  i8  the  de  fojcio  ruler  of  Tibet,  and  is 
generally  known  as  *^  the  King"'  and  also  called  '*  The  country's 
Majesty."'  The  superior  guests  and  nobility  who  have  received 
invitations  are  permitted  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  roof  of  the 
monks*  quarters,  and  the  populace  are  kept  outside  the  ar§na  by 
a  rope  barrier. 

An  account  of  the  play  at  Tashi-lhunpo  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Bogle.'  It  took  place  in  a  large  court  under  the  palace,  and  the 
surrounding  galleries  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Another 
short  account^  describes  the  court  as  surrounded  by  pillared  bal- 
conies, four  storeys  high.  The  Grand  Lama's  seat  was  on  the 
second  storey.  The  other  seats  in  the  lower  balcony  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  families  of  chiefs  and  nobles.  In  the  upper  were 
pilgrims  and  merchants.  The  stage  manager  held  a  dorje  and 
bell-like  Dorje-ch'aA,  but  had  an  abbot's  hat  After  a  prayer 
there  entered  a  figure  representing  <Hhe  celebrated  Dharmatala, 
who  invited  the  sixteen  Sthaviras  to  China  for  the  diiTusion  of 
Buddhism."  His  mask  was  dark  with  yawning  mouth  to  mean 
ecstasy.  Numerous  scarves  were  thrown  to  him  by  the  sj^ectators, 
which  were  picked  up  by  his  two  wives,  with  painted  yellow  com- 
plexions. Then  came  the  four  kings  of  the  quarters,  dressed  in 
barbaric  splendour.  Following  these  came  the  sons  of  the  gods, 
about  sixty  in  number,  dressed  with  silk  robes,  and  glittering  with 
ornaments  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  Following  these 
were  Indian  acharyas,  whose  black-bearded  faces  and  Indian  dress 
excited  loud  laughter  among  spectators.  Then  followed  the  four 
warders  of  the  cemeteries  in  skeleton  dress.  Afterwards  *Hhe 
Ixxly  of  the  devil  in  eflSgy  was  burnt,  a  pile  of  dry  sedge  being  set 
on  fire  uix>n  it."  Incense  was  burnt  on  the  hill-tops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  masks  used  in  this  play  deserve  some  notice.  In  Tibet  the 
great  masks'  are  made  of  mashed  paper  and  cloth,  and  occarionally 
of  gilt  copper.'  In  Sikhim  and  BhotSn,  etc,  where  wood  is  abun- 
dant^ and  the  damp  climate  is  destructive  to  papier-machif  they 
are  carved  out  of  durable  wood.'    In  all  cases  they  are  fantastically 


t  lyyal-po.  *  txlc-mo  rin-po-che.  *  Mabkh.,  p.  lOS. 

«  On  the  17th  Pebniary,  1882;  by  9a  bat,  Ib  Hturaiire, 

»  N'bag.  •  gser-«an. 

*  In  Sikhim  they  mre  made  from  the  giant  climber  called  **  wi\** 
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painted,  and  usually  provided  with  a  wig  of  yak-tail  of  different 
colours. 


SoxB  Maskb. 
1.  flhoul.  4.  A  HndeN. 

9.  Bull  hcudsd  K'inE.       9.  A  loallly  grnloi. 
S.  HMilrtlH-  «.  A  "TmcliBT." 


THE  MASKS. 
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I. — Ring  of  the 
Ogres  («Au) 


The  masks  may  be  broadly  classed  into  the  following  five 
groups  ^ ;  though  the  so-called  reformed  Lftmas  have  modified  some 
of  these,  as  already  noted. 

1.  Drag-mar^*  or  "The  Teirible  Ked  One." 
Sometimes  called  Quru  Drag-e'ed,  or  YesV 
Goo-po,and  "  Religious  Protector/"  and  regarded 
as  the  ffod  of  Death,  Mahftkala,  and  also  as  a 
form  of  St.  Padma-sambhava.  His  mask  is  of 
hideous  anthropomorphic  appearance  and  huge 
sise,  with  great  projecting  tusks  and  three  eyes; 
the  vertical  eye  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  is 
the  eye  of  fore-knowledge.  And  it  beai-s  a 
chaplet  of  five  skulls,  with  pendants  of  human 
bones. 

Tlie  Ten  Awful  Ogres,  and  the  Ten  Ogresses.  These  ai*e  generally 
like  the  above.     The  females  only  differ  in  having  no  beards  nor  horns. 

The  chief  are : 

2.  Lha-mo  dMaa-zor-ma^  identified  with  Kali, 
the  consort  of  Mah&k&la,  and  of  a  blue  colour ; 
measly  lips.  As  Ran-'byuii-ma  she  is  green, 
and  her  mouth  is  shut  and  not  gaping  as  in  the 
former. 

8.  T$^€-marfa}  Red  like  number  one. 
4.  The   Bull-headed  (Lan).     Black   in  colour 

with  three  eyes  and  bearing  a  banner'  on  its 
forehead.     It  is  also  called  "  ma-c'an."  * 

6.  The  Tiger-headed  (iTag),  brown  and  yellow- 
striped. 

6.  The  Lion  (Sefi-ge).    White. 

7.  TheRoc,  orQaru<)arKyun).  Coloured  green. 
8  The  Monkey  (tpre-ul).     Ruddy-brown. 

9.  The  Stag  (S'a-ba).^    Fawn-coloured. 
10.  The  Yak.  ' Coloured  black. 

IlL-The  Ohods.  [    ^\  ^"'i  ^\^  grave-yard    ghouls,  with    skull 

\  masks  and  clothes  representmg  skeletons. 


II.  — The    Anffry 
Ogres  (To-wo).    ' 


I  Exchiding  those  of  the  Buddhas,  wldch  are  not  eeeentiaJ  to  the  play,  and  i4*l«1«)tn 
appear. 

*  Aooording  to  some  the  (}ani(^  (bya-in'kyuft)  or  Roc  aliould  occupy  the  highest 
place.  It  is  yellow,  wiili  a  bird's  beak,  yak's  horns,  and  erect  hair,  forming  a  spiked 
crest.    It  Is  said  to  be  even  superior  to  tlie  sixteen  great  saints,  the  Sthavlra. 

*  He  is  also  ideatifted  with  forms  known  as  Na-nin-nag-po,  Lega-ldan  nag-pr>,  Ber- 
nag-pa 

<  Ch*o^-skyon  brtscnlmar-ra. 
'  ilgyal-mtsTan. 

*  dmapc*an  c'os-igyal. 

*  This  seems  intended  for  the  Indian  AimMot. 
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IV.  — The  Earth- 


12.  Sa-bd<tg  Genii.  These  have  large  hideous 
masks  but  only  one  pair  of  eyes,  as  representing 

, .  —  Au«.  ^».v.m- .  their  subordinate  position.    Their  chief  is  called 
Master-Demons.^  '*The    great    guardian    King/'^    and     he     is 

attended  by  red  demons  ( T$an)  and  black  ones 

{Dud\  etc. 

13.  Ac&ryoi.  Tliese  have  small  cloth  masks 
of  ordinary  size,  and  of  a  white,  or  clay,  or 
black  colour ;  and  their  wives  are  red-  or  yellow- 
complezioned.  The  hair  of  these  ''  Teachers  "  is 
blue  in  colour,  and  done  up  into  a  chignon  on 
the  crown  as  with  Indian  Yog\$.  Although  they 
represent  the  early  Indian  priests  who  brought 
Buddhism  to  Tibet,  they  are,  as  in  iincient 
India,  the  buffoons  and  jesters  of  the  play. 

14.  Hvc^ihang,  This  is  a  huge,  fatuous,  round 
mask  of  a  red  colour,  to  represent  a  historical 
Chinese  Buddhist  monk  of  the  eighth  century. 
And  he  is  attended  by  several  of  his  sons*  with 
similar  masks. 


v.— The  Teachers,  h 


The  dresses  of  the  King-demon  and  Ogre  maskers  are  of  the 
most  costly  silk  and  brocade,  and  usually  with  capes,  which  show 
Chinese  influence.'  Those  of  the  others  are.  usually  woollen  or 
cotton.  And  the  robes  of  those  actors  who  represent  the  demons, 
who  get  severely  cudgelled  by  their  superiors,  are  thickly  padded 
to  resist  the  blows  which  fall  on  them. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  one  class  going  in  processions  or 
dancing,  those  dressed  alike  go  in  \mx%.  The  weapons  carried  by 
the  maskers  have  already  been  referred  to.  Most  are  made  of 
wood  carved  with  thunderbolts.  The  staves  of  the  skeleton 
maskers  are  topped  by  a  death's-head.  The  sword  made  by  string- 
ing together  Chinese  brass  coins  (^^  Cash  ")  is  called  the  Siting  tun^ 
from  the  province  of  Siling  in  western  China,  whence  these  coins 
come  to  Tibet. 

Another  religious  pantomime,  performed,  however,  by  lay  actors, 
is  the  Lion-Dance.  It  is  not  enacted  at  the  new  year,  but  at 
other  seasons,  when  the  people  are  enfite. 


1  igyal-ch'en-po  bsrungf  betan-po,  and  seems  related  to,  or  identical  with  tlie  **  Five 
Kings  "  and  Heroes  (c^pa-o). 

'  Ha-p*ug. 

*  Tliese  capes  generally  show  the  trigrams  and  other  s>inbol8  of  luck  and  long 
life  including  the  BaL 
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The  plot  ia  based  upon  the  mythical  lion  of  the  II  imalay im  siiowx, 
which  Ih  believed  to  confev  fortune  on  the  counti-y  whei-e  it  i-esideii. 
One  of  theae  lious  was  enticed  to  ChintL  by  a  wiaii-d,  iiud,  ttomewhat 
like  La  MatcolU,  the  crops  and  aittle  prospered  as  long  as  it  lived,  oiiil 
when  it  died  the  Chinese  stripped  oS'  its  skin,  with  which  they  conduct 
this  d&Dce.  The  lion  is  represented  fut  about  the  size  of  an  ox. 
Its  head  and  ahauldsi's  are  formed  by  a  frauiework,  which  one  man 
inanipulates  from  the  iDterior,  white  another  man  occopieu  its  hind- 
quai'tera.     A  harlequin  mummer  with  a  variety  oF  rough -and -tumble 


antics  introduces  the  beast,  which  enlei-s  with  leikps  and  bonnds  and 
goes  through  a  variety  of  maoceiivres,  including  mounting  on  a  table, 
and  the  performance  is  diremfied  by  tiie  capei-s  of  clowns  and  aci-obatti. 

Tbe  Sacred  Dramas. 

The  sacred  dramas,  which  are  based  upon  the  JiUiOcaa  or  rormer 
births  of  Buddha,  ai'e  very  popular.  They  are  performed  by  pro- 
fessional lay  actors  and  acti'esses,  generally  known  as  "  A-lche-lha- 
mo,"  though  this  title  "  goddesa-sister  "  is  strictly  applicable  only 
to  the  BctreBsea  who  take  the  part  of  tbe  goddesses  or  their  in- 
carnations. Strolling  parties  of  these  actors  travel  about  Tibet, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  and  they  frequently  act  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  Grand  L&ma  himself. 

The  play  is  usually  performed  alfitaco,  without  a  stage  frame  (o 
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the picture,but to  obtaiatbe  duesense  of  illusion  it  is  usualljdone 
at  night  by  Ian  tern-light.  The  plot  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
chanted  naiTative,  comptLrable  to  the  chorus  of  the  Qreek  plajs,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  several  leading  characters,  dressed  in  soit- 
nble  costume,  come  forth  and  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  thus 
somewhat  like  the  narration  of  a  novel  with  the  conversational 
parts  acted.  Some  buffoonery  is  given  as  a  prelude  and  to  also 
Kll  up  the  intervals  between  tiie  acts.     These  bulToons  usually  are 


AtTOIIS  OF  THB   VlfVlHTJIIIA-?LAY. 

the  so-called  hunters ' ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  old  Hindu  dramas, 
the  buffoons  are  Br»hmans. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  dramas  which  they  play  are  the 
VisvantAi-a  (VeBsaiitara)  Jataka,  or  the  last  great  Birth  of  Buddha, 
and  the  indigenous  drama  of  Naii-sa,  or  The  Brilliant  Light.  But 
they  also  at  times  play  amongst  other  pieces  the  Sudhana  Jataka,* 
the  mairiage  of  king  Sroft  Ttan  Gampo,*  the  Indian  king  (?) 
Amogbasiddba,^  and  the  fiendess  Do-ba-zail-rao.* 

>  riioii-pa  blue  masks  sdoriicd  vith  conrieB,  nnd  have  hilta  ol  Ynli'i-liair  ro|wt  whlcii 

ny  round  at  riglit  anglcB  HB  tlie  men  piroiiptte  like  dnncing  derrlBhes. 

*  Cli'oj-rgyfll-nor-bwin.  •  rgyft-iB  p«l-i*. 

*  rgyal-po  dan-grub.  '  'rgo-ba-btaD-inft,  the  coDBort  of  XalrfTaia. 
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VI^VANTARA. 

m  OBBATBST  OP  Bin>OSA*S  FOBMBB  BIRTHS. 

Throoghout  the  Baddhist  world  the  Btory  of  prince  Vif  vantara 
is  the  most  favoarite  of  all  the  tales  of  Buddha's  former  births.' 
It  represents  the  climax  of  the  virtuous  practice  (the  pdrdinitd) 
of  charity,  in  which  the  princely  Bodhisat,  in  order  to  attain  Buddha- 
hood,  cuts  himself  loose  from  all  worldly  ties  by  giving  away  not 
only  all  his  wealth,  but  also  his  children  and  even  his  beloved  wife. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  of  the  legendary  tales  of  its  class, 
and  still  exercises  a  powerful  fascination  for  orientals,  moving 
many  to  tears.  Even  the  rough  Indo-Scythian  tribes,  who  invaded 
India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  when  they  saw  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
prince.*  It  is  sculptured  on  the  Sanchi  Topes  at  Bhilsa,  and  it  is 
also  the  most  favourite  of  all  the  sacred  plays  with  the  southern 
Buddhists ' ;  though,  as  Mr.  Ralston  observes,  **  such  acts  of 
renunciation  as  the  princely  Bodhisat  accomplished  do  not  com* 


1  Of  the  ten  Groat  (former)  Births  (BI«hIjii«ka)  this  is  considered  the  greatest,  and 
it  was  the  last  earthly  birth  but  one  of  the  Bodhisat.  It  purports  to  have  been  nar- 
rated by  Buddlia  himself  at  the  monastery  of  tho  Fig-tree  (Nigrodlia,  Fieug  Indiea)  in 
Buddha's  native  country  of  Kaptlavastu,  d  propo$  of  tlic  over-weening  pride  of  his 
own  kindred.  The  Milinda  dialogues  {loe,  at),  written  about  150  a.d.,  contain  many 
references  to  it. 

•  Sung  Yun*s  history,  translated  by  8.  Bbai^  ReeanU^  p.  201. 

t  See  Habdt's  Mitm^  pp.  115-124.    The  late  Captain  Forbes,  in  his  work  on  Briiiik 
Bm-ma  and  %U  PeopU,  says :  **  One  of  the  best  I  think*  and  certainly  tlie  most  inter- 
esting performances  I  have  seen  in  Burma,  was  that  of  a  small  children's  company  In 
a  village  of  about  two  hundred  houses.    The  eldest  performer  was  about  fourteen, 
tlie  daiigliter  of  tlie  head  man,  a  slight  pretty  girl ;  the  otiiers  boys  and  girls,  younger. 
Tlie  fNirents  and  villagers  generally  were  very  proud  of  Uieir  talents,  ami  they  wer«* 
n*giilarly  trained  by  an  old  man  as  stage-manager,  iirompter,  etc.    Tlieir  principal  piece 
was  the  Way-than-da-ra,  the  story  of  one  of  the  previous  existence*  of  Uan-da-ma,  in 
which  heexempliAed  the  great  virtue  of  alms-giving,  and  in  itself  one  of  the  most* 
affecting  and  beautifully  written  oomposttions  in  Burma.    .    .    .    The  little  company 
used  to  perform  this  piece  capitally,  but  the  acting  of  the  little  maid  of  fourteen  in 
the  part  of  ihe  princess  could  not  be  surpassed.    She  seemed  really  to  have  lost  her- 
self in  her  part ;  and  her  natural  and  graceful  attitudes  heightened  the  effect.    The 
first  time  I  witnessed  the  performance  in  going  round  and  saying  a  word  to  tlie  tiny 
actors,  when  I  came  to  the  little  f eBow  of  tso  or  eleven  who  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
surly  and  greedy  Brahmin,  I  pretended  to  be  disgusted  witli  his  cruelty  to  tlie  two 
poor  infants.    This  the  little  man  took  in  earnest,  so  much  to  heart  that  as  I  learnt, 
on  my  next  visit,  nothing  would  Induce  him  to  act  the  part  again,  and  it  was  not 
Un  his  father  almost  forcibly  brought  him  to  me  and  I  had  soothed  him  by  what  was 
deemed  most  condescending  kindness  and  excited  his  vanity,  that  I  oould  obtain  a 
repetition  of  the  play."    Captain  Forbes  also  states  that  he  has  seen  men  nioved  to 
tears  by  the  acting  of  this  play. 
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mend  themselves  tx>  the  western  mind.  An  oriental  story-teller 
can  describe  a  self-sacrificing  monarch  as  cutting  slices  of  flesh  oat 
of  his  own  arms  and  plunging  them  in  the  fire  in  honour  of  a 
deity,  and  yet  not  be  afraid  of  exciting  anything  but  a  religious 
thrill  among  his  audience.  To  Euibpean  minds  such  a  deed  would 
probably  appear  grotesque."  ^ 

The  text  of  the  story,  as  found  in  the  Tibetan  canon,'  agrees 
generally  with  the  Pali'  and  Burmese^  accounts.  I  give  here 
an  abstract  of  the  version'  which  is  currently  acted  in  western 
Tibet.  It  differs  in  several  details  from  the  canonical  narrative 
and  in  the  introduction  of  some  incidents,  such  as  the  bestowal  of 
his  eyes,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  pertaining  to  other  Jatakas, 
and  it  also  is  given  a  local  Tibetan  application,  and  the  founder  of 
Ijftmaism,  St.  Padma,  is  made  to  appear  as  a  reincarnation  of  the 
prince  Vi^vantanu  To  illustrate  the  text,  I  give  its  pictorial 
representation  as  a  reduced  tracing  from  a  Tibetan  painting. 

Thb  Omnipotbnt  Pubb  Orb/ 

OB 

Thb  Pbihcb  of  Chabitt. 

Saluiaiion  to  the  Sublime  Lord  of  the  World  I  ^ 

Long  lonff  ago,  in  the  city  of  Baidha,'  in  India,  there  reigned  a  king 
naine<l  Qridhip/  who,  after  propitiating  the  gods  and  dragons,  had  a 


>  Tibdan  Tales,  p.  Ivii. 

t  Kah-gyur,  hr.,  ff.  102-SOO,  tnnalated  by  Sdiiefner  and  EngUnli^d  by  lUlaton,  in 
"  TibHam  Taiii,**  p.  267»  who  also  trnces  ito  comparative  aspect,  p.  Mi.  in  tlie 
followiiig  account  thoee  portions  which  arc  identical  with  the  canonical  version  art 
put  in  quotation  marlis  when  given  in  Kalston's  words. 

>  Wettanian  J4Uika,  Hardt*s  ifaavfi/,  llS-124,  and  Kaai,  Mowuk,,  S8-42S.  MiUnda 
/or.  rit. ;  Upbax,  Hui.  atid  IhcL  t^  Bnddkuw^  p.  26 ;  S.  db  OLDBNBimo,  J.R.A^.,  1898, 
p.  801.  • 

^  '*Tkt  a^9rf  ^  We-dkan^dorpa^**  Englished  from  the  Burmese  venion  of  the  Pill 
ipxt  by  L.  A.  OosB,  Rangoon,  American  Hap.  Mission,  1S8S. 

•  Translated  from  the  BIS.  of  a  company  of  Tibetan  actors  from  Shigatse.  It 
generally  agrees  with  the  version  in  the  Ifanilulnbum. 

•  Dri-med-kuA-Zdan  (pronounced  rt-iiMrl  iTia-^m). 
T  iVdaie  arjfiB/olvfram. 

•  In  the  Mani-kah-bum  it  is  called  **Thc  Sounding**  (iGra-chan).  In  the  Kah-gyur 
**  Fiffwu^m.**  It  is  believed  by  Tibetans  to  be  the  ancient  Videha  which  they 
identify  with  the  modern  **Bettiah**  in  northern  Bengal,  but  it  was  evidently  in 
northf*m  India. 

•  According  to  the  Kah*gyur,  Vifvamitra ;  the  Ma9l-kah-*bum  gives  **  the  Voice  of  the 
Drum-Smind**(igTa-^^3rang-niga-«gra), andthe  Pill  •*Samda**  and  Burmese  '•Tkm'n 
&#.**— Ooss,  lee  oil.,  p.  7. 
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son  bom  unto  him  by  his  favourite  queen,  '*  The  Pure  Young  Goddess,"  ^ 
and  the  prince  was  named  by  the  Brfihmans  the  "  Omnipotent  Pure 
Lord  of  the  World ' '  [but  we  shall  call  him  by  the  better  known  name  of 
Yisvantara].  This  prince  grew  luxuriantly,  **  like  a  lotus  in  a  pool,'' 
and  soon  acquired  all  accomplishments.  He  was  "  addicted  to  magna- 
nimity, bestowing  presents  freely  and  quite  dispassionately  and  assiduous 
in  giving  away."  When  men  heard  of  his  excessive  generosity,  num- 
berless crowds  flocked  to  beg  of  him  from  all  directions,  and  he  sent 
none  of  them  away  without  having  fully  realized  their  expectations,  so 
that  after  a  few  years  of  this  wholesale  almsgiving,  no  poor  people 
were  left  in  the  country — all  had  become  rich. 

Now,  this  country  owed  its  prosperity  to  an  enchanted  wish-granting 
gem,'  which  was  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  king,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  the  stores  in  his  treasury,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amounts 
which  were  daily  given  away  by  bis  son,  never  grew  less.  The  traditioiiul 
enemy  of  this  country,  the  greedy  king '  of  a  barren  land,^  hearing  of 
the  prince's  vow  to  bestow  any  part  of  his  property  on  anyone  who 
asked  for  it,  secretly  instructed  one  of  his  Br&hmans  to  go  and  beg  from 
the  prince  the  enchanted  gem. 

So  the  Brfthman  having  amved  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  threw 
himself  before  the  prince,  exclaiming,  with  outstretched  hands :  "  Vic- 
tory to  thee,  O  prince !  our  land  is  famished  for  want  of  rain,  therefore 
give  unto  me  the  enchanted  Jewel ! " 

Now,  prince  Yisvantara  was  deeply,  distressed  at  hearing  such  a 
request,  and  he  hesitated  to  give  away  this  precious  gem,  through  fear 
of  offending  his  father,  the  king,  and  the  people;  but  finding  that 
the  Brfihman  would  accept  nothing  less  than  this  gem,  and  reflect- 
ing that  if  he  refused  to  give  away  any  of  his  property  which  had 
been  asked  from  him,  his  diaritable  merit  would  cease,  he  besought 
the  blessing  of  the  gem  by  placing  it  on  his  head,  and  then  gave 
it  away  without  regret,  saying,  '*  May  I,  by  this  incomparable  gift,  be- 
come a  Buddha."  And  the  Brahman  carried  off  the  gem  on  a  white 
elephant  to  the  foreign  king,  their  enemy,  who  by  virtue  of  the  gem 
waxed  rich  and  threatened  to  invade  the  country,  which  now  became 
afflicted  by  famine  and  other  disasters. 

The  prince's  father  and  the  people,  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  en- 
chanted gem,  were  furious  with  vexation,  and  the  enraged  minister^ 


1  Lhs-ch'ung  dri-ma  ined>pa. 

s  Tib.,  Nor.bu  cigoa-'dod-dbung-'Join. ;  Skt.,  Ointdmaifi.  Ite  properties  are  analo- 
gous to  La  MatcoUe.  Tlie  LAmaa  say  it  was  given  to  Buddha  Amitftbha  by  a  white 
Naga  of  tlie  ocean.  In  tlie  Burmese  version  {loe,  ciLf  p.  12),  it  is  made  to  be  Uie  white 
elepliant ;  but  Uie  word  Niga  means  both  elephant  and  tlie  serpent-dragons,  or  mermen, 
the  guardians  of  treasure. 

s  8liin-thi-bsUn. 

4  mt*a-*k'ob  bye-ma-s'in  druh.  Kalihga  (on  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal).  The 
Ceylon  version  (Hasdy's  Manual^  p.  116)  makes  the  rain-produdng  elephant  be 
brought  from  Jayatura,  the  capital  of  Sibi,  by  Brihmans  sent  by  the  king  of 
Kalinga. 
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Tara-mdses,  seized  the  prince  and  handed  him  over  to  the  acaven- 
gers'  for  lynching,  and  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
good  minister  OandrakirtI  and  of  his  wife  and  children — for  he  had, 
when  of  age,  married  the  beautiful  princesiB,  "  The  Enlightening  Moon- 
Sun,"  '  better  known  as  "  Madrl,"  by  whom  he  had  two '  children,  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  ministers  decided  that  the  person  who  informed 
the  prince  of  the  arrival  of  the  Br&hman  should  lose  his  tongue ;  he 
who  brought  the  Jewel  from  its  casket-box  should  lose  his  hands ;  he 
who  showed  the  path  to  the  Br&hman  should  lose  his  eyes ;  and  he 
who  gave  away  the  Jewel  should  lose  his  head.  To  this  the  king 
could  not  consent,  as  it  meant  the  death  of  his  beloved  son,  so  he 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  banished  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
to  ''  the  black  hill  of  the  demons  resounding  with  ravens."  * 

Then  the  prince  prayed  his  father's  forgiveness,  and  the  king,  fiUod 
with  sorrow  at  parting,  besought  his  son,  saying,  "O,  son,  give  up 
making  presents  and  remain  here."  But  the  prince  replied,  *'The 
earth  and  its  mountains  may  perhaps  be  overthrown,  but  I,  0 1  king, 
cannot  turn  aside  from  the  virtue  of  giving." 

And  the  good  prince  implored  his  fathers  permission  to  devote  seven 
more  days  to  almisgiving,  to  which  the  king  consented. 

Prince  Visvantam,  addressing  the  princess,  besought  her  to  cherish 
their  darling  children,  and  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  protecting  coiiRoi-t 
worthy  of  her  incomparable  virtue  and  beauty.  But  the  princess,  feeling 
hurt  even  at  the  suggestion  of  her  separation,  refused  to  part  from 
him,  and  inspired  by  a  desire  to  comfort  the  prince,  paints  in  glowing 
colours  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  forest  of  banuhment,  though  the 
prince  protested  that  it  was  a  wilderness  of  thorns,  beset  by  tigers, 
lions,  venomous  snakes,  and  scorpions  and  demons,  excessively  hot 
during  the  day,  and  rigorously  cold  at  night,  where  there  are  no  houses 
or  even  caves  for  shelter,  and  no  couch  but  grass,  and  no  food  but 
junffle  f  I  nits. 

The  princess,  however,  replies,  "  Be  the  dangers  what  they  may^  I 
would  be  no  true  wife  were  I  t  >  desert  you  now,"  and  thus  refuses  to 
part  from  him ;  so  they  set  out  accompanied  by  their  children,'  riding 
m  a  three-horse  chariot  and  on  one  elephant. 

"  lyhen  the  prince,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  reached 


1  Ski.,  Chandal, 

« !9i-zla-flgron-inii,  daughter  of  king  Ong«-p«  (sSkt.,  K%Hi)»  Anotlier  account  says 
he  also  married  **Tho  Lamp  of  the  8k j**  (Namk'ai  igron-ma).  daufliter  of  king  Dri- 
ma-Mod-pa,  of  the  **  Lotus  **  country.  And  UimM*  two  are  said  to  have  been  ftrat  met 
by  him  canying  nrfmNmira  flowers  on  one  of  his  charitable  rounds  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Buddha  Trs'e-Aod-mdsad-tok,  or  **  the  lUtddha  of  tito  Light  f  Hadem  of  forty 
knowledge.**  The  Bttrmose  version  states  ((loss*  trsns^  P-  H)  that  he  visltod  **Tlis 
Six  Templos**  six  times  every  month,  mounted  on  his  white  elephant  Pis-sa-ya. 

*  AnoUtor  version  gives  three  children. 

«  Tlie  place  of  banishment,  according  to  the  Pili,  was  Vankagiri. 

*  Named  *Od-ter-tok,  and  Utpalma^i.  The  southern  version  gives  tlie  name  of  tlis 
son  as  JUin  and  of  the  daughter  as  KrishnAjinA. 

If  K 
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the  margin  of  the  forest,  all  the  people  who  formed  hU  retinue  raised  a 
loud  cry  of  lament.  But  so  soon  as  it  Was  heaixl,  the  Bodhisat  addressed 
the  retinue  which  had  come  forth  from  the  good  city,  and  ordered  it  to 
turn  back,  saying, — 

'* '  However  long  anything  may  be  loved  and  held  dear,  yet  separation 
from  it  is  undoubtedly  imminent.  Friends  and  relatives  must  un- 
doubtedly be  severed  from  what  is  dearest  to  them,  as  from  the  trees 
of  the.  hermitage  wherein  they  have  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey.  Thei*efore  when  ye  recollect  that  all  over  the  world  men  are 
powerless  against  separation  from  their  friends,  ye  must  for  the  sake  of 
peace  strengthen  your  unsteiidy  minds  by  unfailing  exertion.' 

^  When  the  Bodhisat  had  journeyed  three  hundred  yojanas,  a  Br&h- 
man  came  to  him,  and  said,  <  0  Kshatriya  prince,  I  have  oome  three 
hundi'ed  yojanas  because  I  Imvo  heard  of  vour  virtue.  It  is  moot  that 
you  should  give  me  the  splendid  chanot  as  a  recompense  for  my 
fatigue.' 

*'  Madrl  could  not  bear  this,  and  she  addressed  the  begging  Br&hman 
in  angry  speech  :  '  Alas !  this  Br&hman,  who  even  in  the  forest  entreats 
the  king's  son  for  a  gift,  has  a  merciless  heart.  Does  no  pity  arise 
within  him  when  he  sees  the  prince  fallen  from  his  royiil  splendour  t ' 
The  Bodhisat  said,  <  Find  no  fault  with  the  Brfthman.'  <  Why  not?' 
'  Madri,  if  there  were  no  people  of  that  kind  who  long  after  riches,  there 
would  also  be  no  giving,  and  in  that  case  how  could  we,  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  become  possessed  of  insight.  As  giving  and  the  other  P&ra- 
mit&a  (or  virtues  essential  to  a  Buddhaship)  rishtly  comprise  the 
highest  virtue,  the  Bodhisats  constantly  attain  to  the  highest  insight.' 
"Thereupon  the  Bodhisat  bestowed  the  chariot  and  hoi*ses  on  that 
Brahman  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  said, '  O  Br&hman,  by  means  of 
this  gift  of  the  chariot,  a  present  free  from  the  blemish  of  grudging,  may  I 
be  enabled  to  direct  the  car  of  the  sinless  Law  directed  by  the  most  ex- 
cellent Rishi  1 ' 

"  When  Yisvantara  had  with  exceeding  great  joy  bestowed  on  the 
Brahman  the  splendid  chariot,  he  took  prince  Krishna  on  his  shoulder, 
and  Madri  took  princess  Jalinf.^  They  went  forth  into  the  forest, 
proceeding  on  foot,  when  five  Br&hmans  appeared  and  begged  for  their 
clothes,  which  were  at  once  taken  off  and  given  to  them.  The  prince 
and  his  family  then  clothed  themselves  with  leaves,  and  trudged  along 
painfully  for  abput  a  hundi'ed  miles,  until  a  mighty  river  banned  their 
progress.  The  prince  then  prayed,  '  0  1  Great  river,  make  way  for 
us  1 '  Then  the  torrent  divided,  leaving  a  lane  of  dry  land,  across 
which  they  passed.  On  reaching  the  other  side,  the  prince,  addressing 
the  river,  said,  '  O  1  river,  resume  your  course,  otherwise  innumerable 
animal  beings  lower  down  your  course  will  suffer  miaery  from  drought  1 ' 
On  which  the  river  straightway  resumed  its  course. 

'^Then,  journeying  onwards,  they  reached   the   forest  of  penance 

i  In  Hakdy's  <Se»M(Ae)*M  Rtcetuwn,  the  boy  is  caUed  J&liya  and  the  girl  Kriahniyina 
(Manual,  p.  116).— ScuiBFNkB. 
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* 

among  snowy-white  moantains  and  forest-clad  ^  hills;  and  by  the  aid  of 
two  mendicants  of  the  Mahiyina  creed  whom  they  accidentally  met, 
they  fixed  on  a  hillock  for  their  abode.  And  the  prince  dwelt  there  in 
a  separate  cell  like  a  celibate  monk,  and  took  the  vow  which  pleased  his 
heart,  and  it  was  not  altogether  an  unpleasant  life.  The  water  welled 
out  of  the  ground  conveniently  near,  and  flowers  and  most  luscious 
fruits  appeared  in  abundance,  and  the  parrots  assisted  the  princess  and 
children  in  gathering  fruit  by  nipping  the  stem  of  the  best  fruits  on  the 
highest  trees.  And  the  carnivorous  animals  left  off  preying  on  animals 
and  took  to  eating  grass.  The  most  pleasing  songsters  amongst  the 
birds  settled  near  by,  and  the  wild  animals  treated  the  young  prince 
and  princess  as  playmates,  and  rendered  them  useful  aid.  Thus 
the  young  prince  riding  on  a  deer,  fell  ofi*  and  bruised  his  arm,  when  a 
monkey  at  once  carried  him  to  a  lake  and  bathed  and  soothed  the 
wound  with  healing  herbs. 

*'  One  day,  when  Madrl  had  gone  to  collect  roots  and  fruits  in  the 
penance-forest,  a  Brihman  *  came  to  Yisvantara,  and  said, '  O  prince  of 
Elshatriya  race,  may  you  be  victorious !  As  I  have  no  slave,  and 
wander  about  alone  with  my  staff,  therefore  is  it  meet  that  you  should 
give  me  your  two  children.'  As  the  Bodhisat,  Yisvantara,  after  hear- 
ing these  words,  hesitated  a  little  about  giving  his  beloved  children,  the 
Br&hman  said  to  the  Bodhisat, — 

" '  O  prince  of  Kshatriya  race,  as  I  have  heard  that  you  are  the  giver 
of  all  things,  therefore  do  I  ask  why  you  still  ponder  over  this  request 
of  mine.  Tou  are  renowned  all  over' the  earth  as  the  possessor  of  a 
compassion  which  gives  away  all  things :  you  are  bound  to  act  constantly 
in  conformity  witli  this  renown.* 

''  After  hearing  these  words  the  Bodhisat  said  to  the  Brihman, '  O 
great  Brihman,  if  I  had  to  giveaway  my  own  life  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  single  moment.  How,  then,  should  I  think  differently  if  I  had 
to  give  away  my  own  children  I  O  great  Brihman,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  bethought  me  as  to  how  the  children,  when  given 
by  me,  if  I  do  give  away  these  two  children  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  forest,  wjU  live  full  of  sorrow  on  account  of  their  separation 
from  their  mother.  And  inasmuch  as  many  will  blame  me,  in  that 
with  excessive  mercilessness  I  have  given  away  the  children  and  not 
myself,  therefore  is  it  better  that  you,  O  Brihman,  should  take 
me.* 

"  The  Brihman  presses  his  petition  and  says, '  It  is  not  right  that  I, 
after  having  come  to  you,  should  remain  without  a  present,  and  all 
my  cherished  hopes  be  brought  to  nought.'  On  hearing  this  the  prince, 
though  torn  by  paternal  emotion,  gave  the  children,  saying,  <  May  I,  by 
vii'tue  of  this  gift,  become  a  Buddha.* 

"  Meanwhile,  Madr!  had  set  off  for  the  hermitage,  carrying  roots  and 
fruits,  and  when  the  earth  shook,  she  hurried  on  all  the  faster  towards 

«  r\w  diiof  ireet  were *•  lU-dH *•  (On/orra  Hoxbtirfku). 

*  '*Zoo-iA-ga  **  of  Don-nfO-weo-u  in  IUJiiic««  AocorcUnf  to  the  Bimiifte  (Tnns^  /««. 
ctt^  p.  85). 
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the  hermitage.  A  certain  deity  who  perceived  that  she  might  hinder 
the  surrender  which  the  Bodhisat  proposed  to  make  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  assumed  the  form  of  a  lioness  and  baiTed  her  way.  Then 
Madrlsaid  to  this  wife  of  this  king  of  the  beastSi  *  O  wife  of  the  king  of 
the  beasts,  full  of  wantonness,  wherefore  do  you  bar  my  way  I  In  order 
that  I  may  remain  truly  irreproachable,  make  way  for  me  that  I  may 
pass  swiftly  on.  Moreover,  you  are  the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  beasts, 
and  I  am  the  spouse  of  the  laon  of  Princes,  so  that  we  are  of  similar 
rank.  Therefore,  O  queen  of  the  beasts,  leave  the  road  clear  for 
me.' 

''When  Madrl  had  thus  spoken,  the  deity  who  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  lioness  turned  aside  from  the  way.  Madrl  reflected  for  a 
moment,  recognizing  inauspicious  omens,  for  the  air  resounded  with 
wailing  notes,  and  the  beings  inhabiting  the  forest  gave  forth  sorrowful 
sounds,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  disaster  had  certainly 
taken  place  in  the  hermitage,  and  said,  '  As  my  eye  twitches,  as  the 
birds  utter  cries,  as  fear  comes  upon  me,  both  my  children  have  cer- 
tainly been  given  away ;  as  the  earth  quakes,  as  my  heart  trembles,  as 
my  body  grows  weak,  my  two  children  have  certainly  been  given 
away.' 

''  With  a  hundred  thousand  similar  thoughts  of  woe  she  hastened 
towards  the  hermitage.  Entering  therein  she  looked  mournfully 
around,  and,  not  seeing  the  children,  she  sadly,  with  trembling  heart, 
followed  the  traces  left  on  the  ground  of  the  hermitage.  '  Here  the 
boy  Krishna  and  his  sister  were  wont  to  play  with  the  young  gazelles ; 
here  is  the  house  which  they  twain  made  out  of  earth ;  these  are  the 
playthings  of  the  two  children.  As  they  ai'e  not  to  be  seen,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  gone  unseen  by  me  into  the  hut  of  foliage 
and  may  be  sleeping  there.'  Thus  thinking  and  hoping  to  see  the 
children,  she  laid  aside  the  roots  and  fruits,  and  with  tearful  eyes 
embraced  her  husband's  feet,  asking,  '  O  lord,  whither  are  the  boy  aud 
gill  gone ? '  Vi^vantara replied,  'A  Br&lmian came  to  me  full  of  hope. 
To  whom  have  I  given  the  two  children.  Thereat  rejoice.'  When  he 
had  spoken  these  words,  Madri  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  gazelle  pierced 
by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  struggled  like  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  water. 
I^ke  a  crane  robbed  of  her  young  ones  she  uttered  sad  cries.  Like  a 
cow,  whose  calf  has  died,  she  gave  forth  many  a  sound  of  wailing. 
Then  she  said, '  Shaped  like  young  lotuses  with  hands  whose  flesh  is  as 
tender  as  a  young  lotus  leaf.^  My  two  children  ai'e  sufieriug,  ai*e 
undergoing  pain,  wherever  they  have  gone.  Slender  as  young  gazelles, 
gazelle-eyed,  delighting  in  the  lairs  of  the  gazelles,  what  sufierings  are 
my  children  now  undergoing  in  the  power  of  strangers  9  With  tear- 
ful eyes  and  sad  sobbing,  enduring  cruel  sufferings,  now  that  they  are 
no  longer  seen  by  me,  they  live  downtrodden  among  needy  men.  They 
who  were  nourished  at  my  breast,  who  used  to  eat  roots,  flowers,  and 


1  Properly,  ^  lotus  arrow."    According  to  Maxiraowicx  the  young  lotus  leaves  are 
reed-like  or  arrow-like  in  appearance.— ScHiBFNBic. 
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fraitSy  they  who,  experiencing  indulgence,  were  never  wont  to  enjoy 
themaelves  to  the  full,  those  two  children  of  mine  now  undergo  gi^eat 
sufferings.  Severed  from  their  mother  and  their  family,  deserted  by 
the  cruelty  of  their  relatives,  thrown  together  with  sinful  men,  my  two 
children  are  now  undergoing  great  suffering.  Constantly  tormented 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  made  slaves  by  those  into  whose  power  they 
have  fallen,  they  will  doubtless  experience  the  pangs  of  despair. 
Surely  I  have  committed  some  terrible  sin  in  a  previous  existence,  in 
severing  hundreds  of  beings  from  their  dearest  ones.' 

"After  gratifying  the  Bodhisat  with  these  words,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  S&kra,  said  to  himself :  '  As  tliis  man,  when  alone  and  without 
support,  might  be  driven  into  a  comer,  I  will  ask  him  for  Madrl.'  So 
he  took  the  form  of  a  Brfthman,  came  to.  the  Bodhisat,  and  said  to  him  : 
*  Give  me  as  a  slave  this  lovely  sister,  fair  in  all  her  limbs,  unblamed 
by  her  husband,  prised  by  her  race/  Then  in  anger  spake  Madrl  to 
the  Brihman  :  '  0  shameless  and  full  of  craving,  do  you  long  after  her 
^ho  is  not  lustful  like  you,  0  refuse  of  Brfthmans,  but  takes  her 
delight  according  to  the  upright  lawf  Then  the  Bodhisat,  Vi9vantata, 
began  to  look  upon  her  with  compassionate  heart,  and  Madrl  said  to 
him  :  '  I  have  no  anxiety  on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  care  for  my* 
self ;  my  only  anxiety  is  as  to  how  you  are  to  exist  when  remaining 
alone,'  Then  said  the  Bodhisat  to  Madrl :  '  As  I  seek  after  the  height 
which  surmounts  endless  anguish,  no  complaint  must  be  uttered  by  me, 
O  Madrl,  upon  this  earth.  Do  you,  therefore,  follow  after  this  Brih- 
man without  complaining.  I  will  remain  in  the  hermitage,  living 
after  the  manner  of  the  gazelles,' 

"  When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  said  to  himself  with  joyous 
and  exceedingly  contented  mind  :  '  This  gift  here  in  this  forest  is  my 
best  gift.  Alter  I  have  hflre  absolutely  given  away  Madrl  too,  she 
shall  by  no  means  be  recalled.'  Then  he  took  Madrl  by  the  hand  and 
said  to  that  Brihman :  '  Receive,  O  most  excellent  Brihman,  this  is  my 
dear  wife,  loving  of  heart,  obedient  to  orders,  charming  in  speech,  de- 
meaning herself  as  one  of  lofty  race.* 

''  When  in  order  to  attain  to  supreme  insight,  he  had  given  away 
his  beautiful  wife,  the  earth  quaked  six  times  to  its  extremities  like  a 
boat  on  the  water.  And  when  Madrl  had  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Brihman,  overcome  by  pain  at  being  sevei^  from  her  husband,  her 
son,  and  her  daughter,  with  falteiing  breath  and  in  a  voice  which 
huttkinestt  detained  within  her  throat,  she  spoke  thtis :  *  What  crimes 
have  1  committed  in  my  previous  existence  that  now,  like  a  cow  whose 
calf  is  dead,  I  am  lamenting  in  an  uninhabited  forest  t '  Then  the 
king  of  the  gods,  Sikra,  laid  aside  his  Brihman *s  form,  assumed  his 
proper  shape  and  said  to  Madrl :  '  O  fortunate  one,  I  am  not  a  Brih- 
man, nor  am  I  a  man  at  all.  I  am  the  king  of  the  gods,  Sikra,  the 
subduer  of  the  Asuras.  As  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  manifested  the 
most  excellent  morality,  say  what  desire  you  would  now  wish  to  have 
satisfied  by  me.' 

'*  Rendered  happy  by  these  words,  Madrl  prostrated  herself  before 
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S&kra,  and  said :  '  O  thou  of  the  thousand  eye^,  may  the  lord  of  the 
three  and  thirty  set  my  children  free  from  thraldom,  and  let  them  find 
their  way  to  their  great  grandfather.'  After  these  words  had  been 
spoken  the  prince  of  the  gods  entered  the  hermitage  and  addressed  the 
Bodhisat.  Taking  Madri  by  the  left  hand,  he  thus  spoke  to  the  Bodhi- 
sat :  '  I  give  you  Madrl  for  your  service.  You  must  not  give  her  to  any- 
one. If  you  give  away  wlmt  has  been  entrusted  to  you  fault  will  be 
found  with  you.'  ^ 

"  The  king  of  the  gods,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  caused  angels 
every  night  to  unloose  and  nurse  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
illustrious  recluse  when  the  wicked  Brfthman  fell  asleep,  and  only  re- 
tied  them  just  before  he  awaked.  Afterwards  he  deluded  the  Brfthman 
who  had  carried  off  the  boy  and  girl,  so  that  under  the  impreesion  that 
it  was  another  city,  he  entered  the  self-same  city  from  which  they  had 
departed,  and  there  set  to  work  to  sell  the  children.  When  the 
ministers  saw  this  they  told  the  king,  saying :  '  0  king,  your  grand- 
children, Krishna  and  Jalinl,  have  been  brought  into  this  good  city  in 
order  to  be  sold,  by  an  extremely  worthless  Br&hman.'  When  the 
king  heard  these  words,  he  said  indignantly,  '  Bring  the  children  hero, 
forthwith.'" 

When  this  command  had  been  attended  to  by  the  ministers,  and 
the  townspeople  had  hastened  to  appear  beforo  the  king,  one  of  the 
ministers  brought  the  children  before  him.  When  the  king  saw  his 
grand-children  brought  before  him  destitute  of  clothing  and  with  foul 
bodies  he  fell  from  his  throne  to  the  ground,  and  the  assembly  of 
ministers,  and  women,  and  all  who  were  present,  began  to  weep.  Then 
the  king  said  to  the  ministers  :  *'  Let  the  bright-eyed  one,  who,  even 
when  dwelling  in  the  forest,  delights  in  giving,  be  summoned  hither  at 
once,  together  with  his  wife." 

Then  the  king  sent  messengers  to  recall  his  son;  but  the  latter 
would  not  return  until  the  full  period  of  his  banishment  was  over. 

On  his  way  back  he  meets  a  blind  man,  who  asks  him  for  his  eyes, 
which  he  immediately  plucks  out  and  bestows  on  the  applicant,  who 
thus  receives  his  sight.''  The  prince,  now  blind,  is  led  onwards  by  his 
wife,  and  on  the  way  meets  ^*  The  Buddhas  of  the  Three  Periods," — 
the  Past,  Present, and  Future,  namely,  Dipamkara,Sakya,'and  Maitreya, 
who  restore  the  prince's  sight. 

Journeying  onwards  he  is  met  by  the  hostile  king  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble,  but  who  now  i*eturns  him  the  gem,  and  with 
it  much  money  and  jewels,  and  he  implored  the  prince's  forgive- 
ndte  for  having  caused  his  banishment  and  sufferings,  and  he  prayed 
that  when  the  prince  became  a  Buddha  he  might  be  born  as  one  of  his 
attendants.  The  prince  readily  forgave  him,  and  accorded  him  his 
other  requests,  and  they  became  friends. 

I  Ualston,  op,  cit, 

«  Cf.,  The  •*  SiU  Jatoka." 

>  This  is  rather  absurd,  as  it  is  supposed  to  liave  liappened  before  S&kya's  birth. 
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On  the  approach  of  the  prinoe  to  the  capital,  the  old  king,  his 
father,  cacuaed  the  roada  to  be  swept  and  strewn  with  flowers,  and 
sprinkJed  with  sweet  perfume,  and  met  him  with  flags  and  joyous 
music.  And  he  gave  again  into  his  son's  charge  all  the  treasure  and 
jewels. 

The  prinoe,  thus  restored  to  his  former  position,  resumed  his  whole- 
sale bestowal  of  charity  as  before,  and  everyone  was  happy.  The 
young  princess,  Utpalmani,  married  the  son  of  the  Brahman  chief, 
named  Ksheman.  And  the  young  prinoe  married  the  beautiful  princess 
Mandliaritf  daughter  of  king  Lja-wai-tok  ;  and  -succeeding  to  the 
throne,  he  left  his  father  free  to  indulge  in  his  pious  pursuit,  Charity. 

The  play  concludes  by  the  chief  actor,  who  takes  the  port  of 
the  charitable  prince,  giving  the  piece  a  local  Tibetan  applicar 
tion. 

He  states :  I,  "  The  Lord  of  the  World,*'  am  afterwards  king  SroA- 
TBan  Gkunpo  (the  introducer  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet),  and  my  two 
wives  are  afterwards  his  Chinese  and  Newari  princess-consorts.  The 
.  two  Bhikshus,  who  assisted  me,  are  afterwards  Thonmi  Sambhota  (the 
minister  of  king  SroA-Tsan,  who  introduced  writing  to  Tibet),  and 
Mafljn^rl  (the  introducer  of  astrology  and  metaphysicsV  the  demon 
who  obstructed  the  two  queens  is  8rl  Vajrap&nl.  And  five  generoHans 
lafer,  /,  Snm-Ttan  Oampo^  appeared  a$  Padmthsamhhavaf  the  founder  of 
Lftmaism.  The  prince  'Od-zer-tok  is  Norbu  'Dsin-pa,  the  princess 
Utpalmani  is  Lhamo  dbyan  Ohan-roa  (Saraswati  devi).  That  Brilhman 
is  the  black  devil  Tharba,  and  his  wife  is  ^Nod  #byin-ma,  or  **  The 
injuring  Takshinl.*'  That  uninhabited  wilderness  of  the  demons,  re- 
sounding with  the  croaking  of  ravens,  is  the  snowy  region  of  Tibet. 
The  dwelling  place  there  of  the  king  is  Yar-lun«  gyalwal-k'ra-'buk  ;  and 
that  great  nver  is  the  Yar-chab  Tsaii-po  (The  "  Tsanpu  '*  or  Brahmi- 
putra).  Thus  history  repeats  itself  !  MangaXam  !  [ancl  here  the  people 
all  shout  ^  Maiigalam — All  Happiness  "]. 

Another  |x>pular  play  is  the  Sfudtumci  Jdtaka^  which  is  men- 
tioned by  FaHian,^  and  is  also  met  with  in  southern  Buddh- 
ism.*   The  Tibetan  version  is  here  given.* 

The  SuDUlNA  Jitaka. 

Its  chief  dramatis  perstmat  are  the  following : — 

Nor-ia&  ch'iM-skyoA,  The  Prince  SadliAna,  wiiliont  a  iiiaAk. 
Mende-saA-mo,  the  beaatlf ol  fairy  Kinnara  and  two  other  godd 
A  black-hat  aoreerer. 
l^on-ba,  a  hunter  in  a  bine  mask  holding  a  jewel. 


>  BmkVe  Jt«0ortii, sic,  157,  chap,  zjucriii. ;  also  Raj  Mtnu,  Sepalete  Skt,  Lit^  p.  6S. 
t  By  Upham,  under  name  Sudlna  or  ^Una ;  cl.  Brwticm  Habdt's  MentuU^  p.  116. 
*  Nor-bzaii. 
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Ma-cho  Ya-ma  gen-te,  the  chief  wife  of  the  prince.  Wears  mask  having 
right  side  white  (=  divine  colour)  and  left  side  black  (s  satanic),  to  represent 
her  composite  disposition. 

Luk-si  cirun-me  tak-gye,  in  sheep-skin  coat,  flonr-smeared  face,  carrying 
reel  of  wool  thread,  and  a  sling. 

The  seven  S'em-pa  brothers,  armed  with  swords,  etc. ,  two-eyed,  ferocious, 
with  mouth  agape. 

The  Hermit  L&ma  T0&-S0&  ch'en  bo,  with  a  yellow  mask,  and  carrying  a 
rosary. 

The  plot  is  as  follows :  A  serpent-channer  endeavoars  by  in- 
cantations to  capture  the  N&ga  which  confers  prosperity  on  his 
enemy's  country.  The  N&ga,  alarmed  at  the  potency  of  the 
sorcerer's  spells,  appeals  to  a  hunter,  who  kills  the  sorcerer,  and  is 
presented  with  a  magic  noose  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  This 
noose  he  bequeaths  to  his  son,  Utpala  or  Phalaka,  who  one  day  in 
the  forest  near  Valkal&yana's  hermitage  at  Uastinapura,  hearing  a 
celestial  song  sung  by  a  marvellously  beautiful  Ki/n/nari  fairy,  he 
captured  the  fairy  with  his  magic  noose.  The  Kinnari  to  regain 
her  liberty  offered  him  her  jewelled  crown,  which  conferred  the 
power  of  traversing  the  universe.  Meanwhile  a  young  prince  of 
Hastinapura  named  Sudhana,  or  Manibhadra,*  engaged  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  gets  the  jewel,  marries  the 
Kinnari,  and  gives  her  his  entire  affection.  His  other  wives,  mad 
with  jealousy,  endeavour  to  kill  her  during  his  absence,  but  she 
escapes  to  her  celestial  country,  leaving,  however,  with  the  hermit 
a  charmed  ring  for  the  prince  should  he  seek  to  follow  her  to  her 
supernatural  home.  The  prince  pursues  her,  overcoming  innu- 
merable obstacles,  and  finally  gains  her,  and  also  obtains  her 
father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  to  their  return  to  the  earth, 
where  they  live  happy  ever  after. 

This  story,  which  is  translated  in  detail  by  Mr.  Ralston,  presents 
many  parallels  to  western  folk-tales.  Mr.  Ralston  remarks  in  this 
regard  that  ^  One  of  these  is  the  capture  by  the  hunter  Palaka  of 
the  celestial  maiden,  the  Kinnari  ManoharS,  who  becomes  Su- 
dhSna's  bride.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  *  fast  binding  chain  ' 
which  the  hunter  throws  around  her  when  she  is  bathing  in  a 
lake.  Her  companions  fly  away  heavenwards,  leaving  her  a  captive 
on  earth.  This  incident  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of  the 
capture  of  *  swan-maidens '  and  other  supernatural  nymphs, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  popular  romances.     •     .     •    Mano- 

1  CsoMA.  Amily^  p.  542. 
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harft  is  captared  by  meann  of  a  magic  chain.  But  her  power  of 
flyii^g  throQgh  the  air  depends  upon  her  possession  of  a  jewel. 

•  .  •  .  Sndhana's  visit  to  the  palace  of  his  supernatural 
wife's  &ther,  and  the  task  set  him  of  recognizing  her  amid  her 
ladies,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  adventure  which  befall 
the  heroes  of  many  tales  current  in  Europe.  A  mortal  youth 
often  obtaios,  and  then  for  a  time  loses,  a  supernatural  wife, 
generally  represented  in  the  daughter  of  a  malignant  demon.  lie 
makes  his  way,  like  Sudhana,  to  the  demon's  abode.  There  tasks 
are  set  him  which  he  accomplishes  by  means  of  his  wife's  help, 
and  the  Russian  story  of '  The  Water  King,'  Orimm's '  Two  Kings' 
Children,'  the  Norse  *  Mastennaid,'  and   the  Scottish  Highland 

*  Battle  of  the  Birds,*  are  shown  to  be  Eurojiean  variants  or 
parallels  to  this  tale."  ^ 

Of  indigenous  Tibetan  plays  the  chief  is  : — 

NAA-SA  ; 

OR, 

*'  Thb  Brilliant  Light." 

This  drama,  now  translated  from  the  Tibetan*  for  the  first  time, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  in  Tibet,  and  its  popularity  is 
doubtless  owing,  not  a  little,  to  its  local  colour  being  mainly 
Tibetan,  though,  like  most  of  the  other  plays,  it  is  moulded  on  the 
model  of  the  Buddhist  J&takas. 

Its  chief  scene  is  laid  at  Rinang,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Oyaft-tse,'  the  well-known  fortified  town  between  Tashi-lhunpo 
and  LhSsa,  where  the  several  sites  of  the  story  are  still  pointed 
out,  and  an  annual  iair  held  in  honour  of  NaA-sa's  memory.  It 
also  well  illustrates  the  current  mode  of  marriage  in  Tibet,  by 
planting  an  arrow  ^  on  the  girl's  back,  so  clearly  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  form  of  marriage  by  capture. 


1  Op,  eit,,  zlTUi 

•  I  obUinod  tito  MS.  from  ft  ttrolliiig  oompftny  of  ftctora  who  Tlsitctl  Dtrjiling  uncliT 
the  aiMpioei  of  the  Ttl>eUii  oommiuioner.  I  hftTe  curUilcd  it  In  places,  on  account 
of  the  inordinate  length  of  the  ori^nal  narratiTe. 

<  Tlte  Tibetan  words  are  romanised  acoordinf  to  Ceoma  de  Koroa'  metliod  of  trans* 
Ittnration. 

«  Tlie  arrow  was  tlio  primitive  national  weapon  of  tlin  Tilietans ;  and  thoir  military 
diirf  or  funeral  is  still  callni  MUali-<fpon«  or  **  Commander  of  the  Arrows**;  and  a 
golden  or  gilt  arrow  is  a  symbol  of  military  command  in  Tibet. 
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DramaHg  Permmm,    . 

Na&-Ba  ('* The  Brilliant  Light"). 

Kun-zaAde-ch'en('*The  Nobly  Virtuous  ")-'Nnn'9a*8fathei'  (wears  a  red  mask). 
Myan.8a-Bal.di>&  (**  The  Lauip  of  Bliss  ")— iSTaM-m'tf  niather, 
Pag-ch'en  duk  dag-][>a  (<*The  Koaring  Dragon  ")—Lm*d  o/Binang, 
Stt-naiu  pal-Kych— Aw  mmuUr, 

Llia-pu-dar-po  ('*  The  Gentle  Divinity  '*)— iVaii-M«'«  son. 
Ani  Kenio — Lord  Rinang*$  n$ter. 
Lama  Shakyai  gyal-ts'an — Mofik  in  begqar*M  gttwc. 
Shin,  jo  Ch'U-wa— 7*A«  King  of  the  Dead. 
Setvants,  Soldiers,  etc. 


Act  I. 

The  Hearths  of  t^te  Deer — A  Story  of  Nfcn-Ba's  former  Births. 

Scene — India.     Time — Immemorial. 

Om  !   Salutation  to  the  Revered  and  Sublime  Tarft  1  ^ 

In  bygone  times,  far  beyond  conception,  there  lived  in  the  revered 
country  of  India  an  old  couple  of  the  Driihman  enete  who  during  their 
youth  had  no  children,  but  when  they  waxed  old  and  feeble,  a  daughter 
was  born  unto  them. 

This  child  was  secluded  till  her  fifteenth  year,  when,  peeping  outside 
one  day,  she  for  the  first  time  saw  the  landscape  of  the  outer  world. 
And  as  she  observed  the  different  classes  of  people  cultivating  their 
plots,  whilst  her  own  family-plot  lay  neglected,  she  ran  to  her  mother 
and  said :  '^  Mother,  dear  !  the  giver  of  my  body  1  Listen  to  me,  your 
own  daughter  I  All  the  different  classes  of  people  are  busy  tilling  their 
fields  while  our  family-land  lies  neglected.  Now  as  the  time  for  culti- 
vation has  come,  permit  me,  mother,  to  cultivate  our  fields  with  our 
servants  1 "  ' 

The  mother,  having  granted  her  request,  the  daughter  proceeded  to 
work  with  the  servants,  and  they  laboured  on  till  breakfast-time,  but 
no  one  brought  them  food.  This  neglect  caused  the  girl  uneasiness,  not 
so  much  on  her  own  account  as  on  that  of  the  servants ;  but  in  the 
belief  that  food  would  be  sent,  she  laboured  on  till  sunset,  when  she 
and  her  companions  returned  home  starving. 

As  they  neared  the  house  the  girl  met  her  mother  bringing  some  re- 
freshment for  them  ;  and  she  asked  her  why  she  hud  so  long  delayed, 
as  the  servants  were  quite  famished.  The  mother  exphiined  that  in 
entertaining  some  visitors  who  had  called  during  the  day,  she  had  quite 
forgotten  the  food  for  her  daughter  and  servants. 

Then  the  daughter  petulantly  exclaimed,  "  Mother  1  you  are  incon- 
siderate like  a  grass-eating  beast  I  "  On  this  the  mother  cried  out:  "  O ! 
ungi*atef  ul  one  !  I  your  mother !  who  have  reared  you,  and  clad  and 
fed  you  with  the  belst,  you  now  in  return  call  me  a  hecut  I  May  you  in 
your  next  re-birth  be  bom  ns  an  ownerless  grass-eating  beast  1  '* 

1  Nsh-sa  is  held  to  bo  an  incarnation  of  the  Ifuddhiat  goddess  Tari. 
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So  after  a  time  the  girl  died  and  was  re-born  as  a  deer,  nooording  to 
the  ourse  of  her  mother. 

In  course  of  time  her  deer-parents  died,  and  the  young  doe  was  left 
alone  in  strict  accordance  with .  her  mother's  curne. 

While  in  such  a  plight,  a  handsome  young  hart,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
conch-shel],came  up  to  her  and  said :  "  O,  ownerless  orphan  doe  I  hear  me, 
the  hart  Dar-gyas,  '  The  Vast  Banner  1 '  Where  is  your  mate  in  gnudnff 
during  the  three  months  of  spring  f  Where  is  your  companion  to  tend 
you  down  to  the  river  t  Where  is  the  partner  who  will  remain  with  you 
through  life  t " 

The  young  doe,  timidly  raising  her  head,  said :  ''  O,  master  hart  1 
pray  be  off  I  I  graze  during  spring  without  a  partner  1  I  go  down  to 
the  river  without  a  comrade.  Gambolling  on  the  hills  and  dales,  I  place 
my  faith  on  The  Three  Holy  Ones  alone  1  ** 

The  hart  then  replied  :  '*  O,  noble  and  virtuous  doe  I*  pmy  hear  me  I 
I  am  the  ornament  of  all  the  herds  I  won't  you  become  my  mate  t  I 
will  be  your  companion  when  you  eat  grass.  I  will  be  your  comrade 
when  you  go  to  the  river ;  and  I  will  support  you  in  all  your  difficulties. 
So  from  this  time  forth  let  us  be  bound  in  wedlock  inseparably,  for 
doubtless  we  have  been  brought  together  here  through  the  deeds  and 
fate  of  our  former  lives." 

Then  the  doe  consenting,  these  two  became  partners  and  lived 
together  most  happily ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  doe  gave  birth 
to  a  fawn  who  was  named  tKar-ma-p'un-ts'og^,  or  "  The  accomplished 
Star." 

One  night  the  doe  dreamt  a  most  inauspicious  dream  ;  and  at  mid- 
night she  awoke  the  hart,  saying :  **  Hearken  1  O  deer,  Dar-gya«  I  I 
dreamt  as  I  slept  a  dreadful  dream  1  This  Yal-wa  mountain-ridge  was 
overspread  by  a  terrible  thundering  noise,  and  1  saw  several  hunters 
appear.  I  saw  the  dogs  and  hunters  pursuing  you — the  hart — towards 
the  left  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  I,  with  our  child,  the  fawn,  fled  by  the 
right  ridge  of  the  hill.  I  dreamt  aflain  that  the  decapitated  head  of  a 
deer  was  arranged  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  skin  was  stretched  out  to  dry 
on  the  meadow,  and  oh,  the  blood  I  it  flowed  down  and  formed  an  awful 
pool  like  many  ocesns  1  0;  deer  I  Sleep  no  longer !  but  arise  and  let  us 
fast  escape  to  the  highest  hills." 

But  the  hart  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  mate :  and 
saying  that  *'  the  words  of  females  are  like  unto  the  dust,"  he  fell 
asleep. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  ring-tailed  red  hunting  dog  seemed  to  be 
approaching  from  the  distant  barks  which  now  were  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  all  the  awakened  deer. 

Too  late,  the  hart  then  realised  that  the  vision  of  his  doe  must  have 
indeed  been  true;  therefore  he  hurriedly  gave  the  following  advice  to 
the  doe  and  the  fawn,  feeling  great  tiity  for  them  :  "01  poor  doe  and 
fawn  I  flee  by  the  left  ridse  and  make  good  your  escape  1  and  if  we  do 
not  meet  acain  in.  this  life,  let  us  meet  in  our  next  life  in  the  pure 
kingdom  of  righteousness  ! "  On  so  mLjinf  the  hart  fled ;  and  the 
mother  and  the  fawn  made  their  escape  by  the  left  ridgo. 
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Meanwhile,  the  hart,  hotly  pursued  by  the  hunting-dog,  was  chased 
into  a  narrow  gorge  where  he  could  not  escape ;  and  at  that  critical 
moment  a  man  with  his  hair  bound  up,  bearded  and  fearfully  fierce- 
looking,  with  pointed  eyebrows,  and  carrying  a  noose  and  a  bow  and 
arrow,  descended  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  catching  the  halt  in  the 
noose  he  killed  it  with  one  shot  from  his  bow. 

Thus  everything  happened  exactly  according  to  the  doe's  dream. 

The  deceased  hart  was  afterwards  re-bom  in  a  respectable  family  of 
Ri-naii-c2paA-k'a,  and  named  Grag-pa4isam-grub,  or  "The  famous 
Heart " ;  while  the  doe  after  death  was  reborn  in  2Ja<i-p'al-k'uft-naft-pa, 
and  was  named  «Nan-sa-'Od-'bum,  or  "brilliant  above  a  hundred 
thousand  lights."  The  fawn  after  death  was  re-bom  as  their  son,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Lha-bu-dar-po,  or  '<  the  gentle  divinity." 
[Here  endeth  the  first  act  dealing  with  "  The  Re-bii*ths  of  the  Deer."] 

Act  II. 

The  Liftf  Marriage^  and  Death  of  Nan-ta. 

Scene — Rinang.     Time — Latter  end  of  eleventh  century  a.d. 

Otnl  Ma-ni  pad-me  IlUm !  Oni  I  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus !  Hum! 

Long  ago,  there  lived  a  father  named  Kun-bzan-bde-ch'en  and  a 
mother  named  Myan-sa-gsal-sgron  in  {Jah-ph'aii-k'un-Nan-pa,  on  the 
right  of  Myafi-stod-s'el-dkar-rgyal-rtse  (Oafi>tse). 

The  mother  once  had  a  strange  vision,  regarding  which  she  thus 
addrei^sed  her  husband  :  "  O,  great  father  1  Listen !  Whilst  asleep,  I 
dreamt  a  most  auspicious  dream  !  I  dreamt  that  a  lotus-flower  blossomed 
forth  from  my  body,  to  which  many  fairies  made  offerings  and  paid 
homage.  And  a  ray  of  light  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Tam^  of  the 
revered  goddess  Tfir&'s  spell,  entered  my  head ! "  On  hearing  this  the 
father  was  overjoyed,  and  exclaimed,  "O!  Myan-sa-gsal-sgron-ma ! 
Mark  my  words;  by  Qod's  blessing,  through  our  making  offerings 
unto  Him,  and  as  the  fruit  of  our  charity  to  the  poor,  an  incarnate 
Bodhisat  is  about  to  come  unto  us  1  We  must  again  offer  thanks  unto 
God  and  do  the  several  ceremonies." 

Ill  course  of  time  a  divine-looking  daughter  was  bom  unto  them. 
Bhe  was  peerlessly  beautiful,  and  so  was  named  Nan-sa,  "  the  brilliant 
above  a  hundred  thousand  lights,"  and  a  grand  festival  was  given  at 
her  birth. 

By  her  fifteenth  year  Nan-sa  was  fully  educated,  and  matchlessly 
beautiful;  and  though  she  was  most  pious,  practising  fully  all  the 
religious  rites,  she  was  most  modest,  and  forgot  not  her  filial  love  and 
duty. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  that  year,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
grand  tournament  was  given  by  the  king,  to  which  everyone  .was  in- 
vited, and  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  young 
and  old,  flocked  to  rGyalrtse-sger-tsa  to  see  the  sports.^  The  games 
, ^ 

1  Known  as  ^l^a6-Bniii-6Zun-'p'hnig. 
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were  held  by  order  of  the  great  king  of  Myan-stod-ni-nan-pa  for  the 
selection  of  a  bride  fit  for  hie  eon.  The  king  himself  was  of  a  fiery 
temper,  lonff  like  a  river,  round  like  a  pea,  and  slender  like  a  stick. 

atdi-9A  also,  having  taken  leave  of  her  parents,  set  out  for  the  sports. 
Her  moon-like  face  was  white  as  milk,  and  her  neatly-dreesed  hair 
looked  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Thus  went  she,  '*  the  princess,"  as 
she  was  called,  to  see  the  grand  spectacle,  accompanied  by  her  servants, 
canning  the  needful  presents. 

Ajb  she  neared  the  market,  where  the  great  gathering  was  held,  the 
king  and  prince  were  looking  down  from  the  balcony  of 'their  palace, 
and  the  prince  at  once  caught  sight  of  her,  and  his  eyes  remained 
rivetted  on  the  princess.  Whilst  the  multitude  ^azed  at  the  players, 
the  prince  followed  only  the  movements  of  the  princess. 

The  prince  being  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  princess,  soon 
despatched  to  her  his  chief  minister,  named  &Sod-nam-dpal-#kyed, 
who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  order,  brpught  the  princess  before 
the  prince,  just  as  the  eagle  Khra  carries  off  a  chicken. 

Ajid  the  prince,  drawing  the  princess  by  her  shawl  with  his  left 
hand  and  offering  her  wine  with  his  right,  addressed  her,  saying, — 

**  O  !  pretty  one  1  sweet  and  pleasing-mouthed  1  posiiessed  of  the  five  sen- 
siioiM  qualities  1  1  ell  tne  truly,  wnosedaughter  are  youT  Are  voa  the  daugli ter  of 
a  irod  or  a  Ndga,  or  are  you  an  anirelic  GandlutrraT  Pray  hide  nothing  from  nie. 
What  is  your  father's  nameT  What  is  jour  birth-giver's  name?  Who  are 
yoar  neignboars  T  I  am  the  overruling  lord  of  Mmng-ftod-ri-nang !  and  called 
*  The  famous  Roaring  Dragon ! '  or  Da-c'hens-'brug-grag-pa.^  My  family  is 
the  Grag-na-beam-'gmb  1  I  am  the  jewel  of  these  sheltering  walla  1  My 
Age  is  six  times  three  (18).     Will  you  consent  to  be  my  bride  T  " 

Naii-sa  now  thinking  escape  impossible,  though  she  had  desired  to 
devote  liei'self  to  a  religious  life,  answered  the  lord  Da-ch'en :  *'  Om  ! 
Tarii,  have  mercy  on  a  poor  girl  void  of  religion  t  O  I  lord  Da-ch'en, 
I  am  called  '  The  Brilliant  above  a  Hundred  Thousand  Lights,'  an^ 
am  of  a  respectable  family.  But  a  poisonous  flower,  though  pretty,  is 
not  a  fit  decoration  for  an  altar  vase ;  the  blue  DoU,  though  famous, 
cannot  match  the  turquoise ;  the  bird  febog-mo,  though  swift,  is  no 
match  for  the  sky-eoaring  Tan-dkareagle,  and  Nah-sa,  though  not 
bad-lookinff,  is  no  match  for  the  powerful  lord  of  men." 

On  hearing  this  reply  of  Nan>sa,  the  minister  took  up  the  tur< 
quoise  sparkling  in  rainbow  tints,  and,  tying  it  to  the  end  of  the 
arrow  of  the  five-coloured  silks,  handed  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  *'  As 
the  proverb  runs, '  Discontented  youths  are  eager  to  war,  while  dis- 
contented maidens  are  eager  to  wed.'  Thus,  while  tlus  maid  feigns 
disqualifying  plainness,  she  is  really  anxious  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  ;  her  pretended  refusal  is  doubtless  owing  to  modesty  and  the 
publicity  of  such  a  crowd.  l>o  thou,  then,  O  powerful  king  1  plant 
the  arrow  with  the  five-coloured  streamers  on  her  back,  and  thus  Bx 
the  marriage  tie." 

>  dgm  ch*en. 
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The  prince,  thinking  that  the  advice  was  good,  addressed  Nafi- 
sa,  saying, ''  O!  angelic  princess!  on  whom  one's  eyes  are  never  tired  of 
gazing,  pray  hear  me.  O  1  pretty  one,  brilliant  amongst  a  thousand 
lights  1  I,  the  great  lord  sQra-ch'en,  am  far-famed  like  the  dragon  !  I 
am  the  most  powerful  king  on  earth !  And  whether  you  olioose  to 
obey  my  commands  or  not,  I  cannot  let  you  go  1  We  have  been  drawn 
here  by  the  bonds  of  former  deeds,  so  you  must  become  my  mate  for 
ever.  Though  the  bow  and  bow-string  be  not  of  equal  length  and 
materials,  still  they  go  together ;  so  you  must  be  my  mate  for  ever,  as 
we  have  certainly  been  brought  together  here  through  fate  and  former 
deeds.  The  great  ocean-fish  consort  with  the  affluent  river  fish,  so  must 
you  live  with  me.  Though  I  and  you  differ  much  in  poHition,  you 
must  come  with  me.     And  from  this  day  forth  the  maiden  Nah-sa  is 

mine." 

Bo  saying,  he  planted  the  arrow  with  its  five  rainbow-coloured 
streamers  on  her  back,  and ,  set  the  turquoise  diadem  on  her  fore- 
heiid.  And  she,  being  duly  betrothed  in  this  public  fashion,  returned 
to  her  own  home  with  her  servanta 

Nan-sa  eudeavoured  to  evade  the  betrothal  and  enter  a  convent 
instead,  but  her  parents  pressed  the  match  upon  her  and  forced  her  to 
accept  the  prince,  and  the  nuptials  were  duly  celebrated  with  great 
feasting. 

Seven  years  later,  Naii-sa  bore  a  son,  whose  beauty  excelled  the  god8, 
hence  he  was  named  Lha-bu-Dar-pu,  ''  The  god's  son,"  and  a  grand 
festival  was  held  in  honour  of  his  birth.  And  NaA-sa,  so  clever  in  all 
the  arts,  so  pretty  and  befitting  her  position,  and  so  universally  kind, 
that  all  the  subjects  loved  her,  now  became  endeared  to  everyone  even 
more  than  before.  And  the  three,  the  prince-father,  the  princeling, 
and  Naji-sa,  were  never  separated  even  for  a  moment.  But  Nan-sa  was 
the  jewel  of  them  all,  and  she  was  given  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  prince's  elder  sister,  Ani- 
^emo-Ne-tso. 

Now  this  old  Ani-Nemo,  on  being  deprived  of  her  keys,  became 
madly  jealous  of  Nan-sa,  and  began  contriving  means  to  injure  her 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  her  husband. 

Ani-Nemo  helped  herself  to  the  beet  food  and  clothes,  leaving  the 
very  worst  to  Na6-sa,  who  was  too  mild  and  good  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment. Ultimately  Nati-sa  began  to  feel  very  sad,  and  though  engaged 
in  worldly  affairs,  she  felt  keenly  the  desire  to  devote  herself  wholly  to 
religion,  but  she  was  afraid  to  reveal  her  thoughts  to  her  husband  and 
son.  • 

One  day  while  sad  at  heart,  she  went  to  the  garden  carrying  the 
young  prince,  and  they. all  sat  doArn  together,  the  lord  resting  his 
head  on  Nan-sa's  lap.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  summer  flowers  had 
ceased  blossoming,  and  the  gold  and  turquoise-coloured  bees  bad  gone. 
Then  NaA-sa  wept  on  thinking  that  she  could  not  realize  her  religious 
desires,  and  that  she  was  separated  from  her  parents,  and  subject  to 
the  torture  of  Ani's  jealousy.     But  her  lord  comforted .  her,  saying, 
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''  0 )  beloved  Nah-aay  you  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  your  parents 
soon,  so  do  not  feel  sorry.  Have  patience  to  remain  till  the  harvest 
is  gathered.  Let  us  now  go  to  6Z*un-s'in-rin-tna  with  our  servants  and 
collect  the  harvest,  as  the  time  is  now  far  advanced."  Then  they  went 
there  with  their  servants  and  Ani. 

Now,  there  arrived  at  that  place  the  devotee,  Dor-grags-Ras-pa,^  and 
his  servant,  and  the  devotee  addressed  Naii-sa  thus, — 

*'  Otu/  Salutation  to  our  spiritual  father,  the  L&ma  1 

*'  O  !  NaA-sa !  Yon  are  like  the  rainbow  on  the  eastern  mead,  the  rainbow 
beautiful  and  pleasing^  to  see,  bnt  quickly  vanishing.  Now  the  time  for  de- 
voting yourself  to  religion  lias  arrived. 

"  O  !  NaA-sa  !  you  are  like  the  warbling  bird  of  the  southern  forest,  wh<Mie 
voice,  though  pleasing  and  cheery,  is  ephemeral.  Now  the  time  for  devoting 
yourself  to  religion  has  come. 

"  O  i  NaA-sa !  you  are  like  the  NAga-dragon  of  the  western  ocean  ;  the  NSga 
iNissesiiing  vast  wealth,  but  without  real  tubetance.  Now  the  time  for  your 
devotion  U)  religion,  wliich  is  the  only  true  reality,  has  arrived.  On  cfeath 
nothing  can  rnve  yon  but  the  real  refuge  of  religion.  The  bravest  hero 
and  the  wisest  man  cannot  escape.  Now  as  there  is  no  altemaiive,  yon 
should  avail  yourself  of  this  great  chance,  for  once  lost  it  may  never  be  re- 
found.*' 

On  hearing  this  speech  Nan-sa  was  overpowered  with  grief.  And  as 
she  had  nothing  to  offer  the  holy  man  as  alms,  for  ever^'thing  was  in 
chat*ge  of  Ani,  she,  with  faltering  voice,  said  :  "Though  I  am  anxious 
to  offer  you  whatever  alms  you  need,  yet  am  I  possessed  of  nothing, 
but  pray  go  to  that  house  over  there,  where  you  will  find  Ani  with  a 
sleek  face,  and  seek  alms  from  her." 

The  devotee  and  his  servant  accordingly  went  and  requested  Ani- 
Nemo  to  give  them  some  alms,  but  she  replied :  "  0 1  you  beggars  I  why 
have  you  come  begging  of  me !  you  plundering  crew !  you  steal  at 
every  chance  t  You  neither  devote  yourself  to  religious  purposes  in 
the  hills,  nor  do  you  work  in  the  valleys.  If  you  want  alms  go  to 
that  person  over  there  with  the  peacock-like  prettiness,  and  the  bird- 
like warbling  voice,  and  the  rainbow-like  lofty  mind,  and  with  a 
mountain  of  wealth,  for  I  am  only  a  poor  servuit  and  cannot  give  you 
anything." 

The  two  devotees,  therefore,  returned  to  Nafi-sa,  and  told  her  what 
Ani  had  said.  8o  Nali-sa  gave  alms  to  the  devotees  in  spite  of  her  fear 
of  displeasing  Ani.  The  holy  man  replied,  ''  It  will  be  an  auspi- 
cious meeting  an  event  to  look  forward  to,  when  NaA-sa  and  we  two 
meet  again."  On  this  NaA-sa  became  more  cheerful,  and  giving  more 
alms  to  the  devotees,  bowed  down  before  them  and  request^  their 
blessings. 

Now  these  proceedings  did  not  escape  the  wary  eye  of  Ani-Nemo, 
who,  waxing  wroth,  came  out  with  a  cane  in  her  hand,  and  thus  abused 
Nah-sa : 


>  A  wandering  Lima  of  the  Ksr^gyu-pa  sect  snd  oootnnporijy  of  Uie  great  Mila-rss* 
pa  in  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 
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'*  Yoa  look  lovely,  but  your  heart  is  black  and  venomouii !    Listen  to  me, 

0  peaoock-like  Bhe-devU  MaA-aa  1  In  those  high  mountains  the  holy  Buddha 
and  the  great  Indian  sages  sat,  but  whence  came  and  go  devotees  like  tliese 
Ras-pasf  If  you  give  alms  to  all  of  them  according  to  their  requests  I 
would  cut  you  even  thouffh  you  were-  my  own  mother  I  In  the  8'o&-x*i&-riA- 
mo  of  this  country  the  cuief  products  are  barley  and  peas.    Now  ^on  have 

S'ven  away  as  alms  all  these  men  asked  for,  more  than  your  own  portion  ;  and 
lus  as  you,  too,  are  a  beggar,  go  and  accompany  these  others,"  and  so  saying, 
she  began  to  beat  NaA-sa. 

Nah-sa,  imploring  meroy,  said :  '^  What  else  oould  I  do  I  I  gave 
them  alms  to  avoid  scandal  aocording  to  the  saying,  which  runs, 
*  beggars  carry  bad  news  to  the  valleys,  crows  flesh  to  the  peaks.' 
The  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor  and  blind  and  offerings  to  the  h(uy  ones 
is  a  most  im|K>rtant  dnty  of  every  rich  family;  for  wealth  collected  by 
avaiioe,  like  the  honey  collected  by  house-boes,  is  of  no  use  to  oneself. 
Do  not,  therefore,  call  these  venerable  Ras-pas  '  beggars,'  but  respect 
and  honour  them ;  and  call  not  a  girl  a  devil  for  biing  piously  in* 
dined,  or  hereafter  you  may  repent  it."  But  Ani  only  beat  her  more 
mercilessly,  and  tore  her  hair,  which  was  like  delicate  Sete-lJang-pa  grass. 
And  Nan-sa,  left  alone,  wept  bitterly,  thinking  of  her  misfortunes. 

Meanwhile  Ani-Nemo  went  to  the  lord,  her  brother,  and  said, ''  Hear, 

0 1  lord  1  Our  mistress  NaA-sa  without  doing  any  of  those  things 
she  ought  to,  does  the  opposite.  This  morning  a  devotee,  beautiful  and 
of  pleasing  voice,  came  up  to  this  place  accompanied  by  his  servant,  and 
Nan-sa,  fascinated  by  his  beauty,  fell  madly  in  love  with  him  and 
behaved  too  immodestly  for  me  even  to  describe  it  to  you.  As  I  was 
unable  to  tolerate  such  conduct  I  ran  down  to  stop  this  intercourse, 
but  was  beaten  and  driven  ofif.  Therefore,  O  1  lord !  have  I  informed 
you  BO  that  you  can  take  such  steps  as  you  think  fit." 

The  lord  rather  discredited  this  story,  but  remembering  the  proverb 
«  women  and  sons  must  be  well  brought  up  when  young,  otherwise 
they  will  go  wrong,"  he  went  to  seek  NaA-sa,  and  found  her  shedding 
ton*ents  of  tears  in  solitude.  On  seeing  her  he  said, ''  Ah !  Lah-ge ! 
Listen  to  me  !  you  naughty  Nafi-sa  I  Lah-9e^  why  have  you  exceeded 
all  the  bounds  of  propriety !  Lah-Me !  Why  did  you  beat  my  young 
sister !  who  gave  you  authority  to  do  that  1  Lah-u  !  Like  a  dog  tied  on 
the  house-top,  barking  at  and  trying  to  bite  the  stars  of  heaven !  Wliat 
has  the  fiendess  NaA-sa  to  say  in  her  defence  f " 

Nafi-sa  meekly  replied,  ^'My  lord!  were  I  to  relate  all  that 
happened  it  would  only  make  matters  worse,  and  our  subjects  shall  be 
shown  such  strife  as  was  unknown  before.  Therefore  I  refrain  from 
grieving  you,  O  !  my  lord,  with  any  details." 

But  the  lord  interpreting  the  reticence  of-  Na<i-sa  as  sufficient  proof 
of  her  guilt,  he  seized  her  by  the  remaining  hair,  and  beat  her  so  un- 
mercifully that  no  one  but  NaA-sa  could  have  endured  it.  And  he 
dragged  her  along  the  ground  and  inflicted  the  deepest  pain  by  prick- 
ing reeds.  Just  then  the  male-servant  &Sod-nam-4ipab-«kyed  and  the 
female  servant  'Dsom-pa-skyid-po  came  to  Nan-sa's  aid  and  besought 
their  master  saying, — 
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"  U 1  Great  and  powerfal  Lord  !  Listen  to  us,  yonr  slaves !  What  can 
have  maddened  yonr  majeety  to  have  inflicted  such  chastisement  on  your  life- 
partner?  The  lovely  face  of  our  lady  Nan-sa,  which  shone  like  the  moon 
of  the  fifteenth  day,  is  now  bruised  and  bleeding  by -your  hands.  (>  1  Lord  of 
Myan-«tod-lii-nang  I  Pray  stay  your  wrath,  and  you,  O !  lady,  cease  to 
weep ! " 

Then  the  lord  nnd  his  lady  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away,  each 
to  their  own  room. 

At  that  time,  Lima-S'akyahi-rgyal-mts'an,  versed  in  the  doctrine  of 
'*  The  Great  Perfectioni"  lived  in  the  monastery  of  sKyid-po-se-rag-ya- 
luh  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  perceiving  that,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  great  raverend  Mila-rat,  the  princess  Nah-sa  was  really 
a  good  fairy,  he  thought  fit  to  advise  her  to  puraue  her  holy  aims. 
So  dressing  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  beggar,  though  his  appear- 
ance rather  belied  him,  and  taking  a  young  monkey  which  knew  many 
tricks,  he  went  to  the  window  of  Nah-sa's  chamber  and  sang  this 
song,— 

*'  0 1  lady  I  surpassing  the  godesses  in  beauty,  pray  sit  by  the  window,  and 
cast  your  eyes  hitlier,  so  that  you  may  be  amused  at  the  tricks  of  this  young 
monkey,  and  lend  me  your  ear  to  hear  clearly  the  songs  of  a  poor  travelling 
Ijegffar,  who  now  stands  in  your  presence. 

^  In  the  green  forests  of  the  eastern  Kons-bu  country  dwell  the  monkeys 
with  their  young,  the  wisest  of  whom  cliiiiu  Uie  high  trees,  but  the  foolisli 
ones  roam  recktensly  on  the  ground,  tasting  the  fruits  according  to  their 
whims,  and  one  of  these  unlucky  young  ones  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  passing 
beff^,  who  tied  him  by  the  neck  as  it  deserved  (through  its  Karma),  and 
subjected  it  to  various  tortures  in  teaching  it  his  tricks. 

"  In  the  forests  of  the  southern  craggy  Mon  country  the  birds  rear  their 
vontiff,  of  whom  the  wiwsst  and  the  stningost  soar  inUi  the  sky,  white  the 
foolisli  ones  ]>ercli  on  the  lt>wer  trees.  Thus  the  sjHMsch -knowing  iiarn>t  comes 
within  the  grasp  of  the  kins  who  imprisons  it  ami  cliains  it  by  tiie  feet,  as  it 
deserved  ;  and  it  is  tortured  and  troubled  when  being  taught  to  speak. 

*'  In  the  western  country  of  Nepal,  the  country  of  rice,  the  bees  breed  their 
vonng,  of  wh(»m  the  fortunate  ones  sip  the  juice  of  the  rice- flowers,  while  the 
fooliflh  cmes,  smellins  the  rice- beer,  come,  as  tliey  deserved,  within  the  grasp 
«if  tlie  cruel  bovs,  who  tear  them  in  their  hands  fur  the  sake  nf  their  honey. 

"  In  the  nortiiem  country  of  Tsa-kha,  the  siieep  brin^^  forth  lambs,  of  whom 
the  fortunate  ones  gnue  on  tlie  green  meailow,  frolicking  and  skipping  in 
their  wild  j(»y,  while  the  unlucky  ones  come  within  the  grasp  f>f  the  butchers, 
who  kill  Uiem  without  mercy. 

"In  tlie  middle  country  of  Mya6-Hod-oser-^s*oA-rii'i-mo,  the  imithers  have 
children,  of  whom  the  wisest  spend  their  lives  in  the  country  ;  while  the  un- 
lucky ones  stay  witli  tlieir  parents,  but  the  moMt  unluckv  of  all  the  pretty 
girls  is  married  to  a  lord,  ana  Ani-Nenio  treats  her  sa  she  tiiinks  she  deserves. 
Now  if  this  girl  fails  to  remember  the  inconstancy  of  life,  then  tier  Irady,  though 
pretty,  is  only  like  that  of  the  peac<ick  of  the  plains.  If  she  does  not  steiM- 
lastly  devote  herself  to  religion,  her  voice,  though  pleasing,  is  like  the  vain 
rry  «»JF  the  *Joliiio  bini  in  the  wilderness." 

Ileit)  the  mnn  paused,  while  the  monkey  began  to  play  many  wonder- 
ful tricks,  which  amused  the  young  prince ;  while  NaA-sii,  deeply  agi- 
tnted  by  the  song,  ordered  the  beggar  to  enter  her  chamber,  and 
addressing  him  said,  **  O !  traveller  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar !  listen 
to  mel  My  earnest  wish  indeed  is  to  devote  my  life  to  religion; 
I   have  no  earthly  desires  whatever  ;  I   was  forced   to  become  the 

OO 
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manager  of  a  worldly  house  only  through  filial  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  my  parents.  Now  pray  tell  me,  which  is  the  most  suitable  convent  for 
me  to  enter,  and  who  is  the  most  learned  Lama  as  a  spiritual  father  t  ** 

The  beggar  gave  her  the  information  she  desired.  And  Nan-sa,  in 
her  gratitude,  bestowed  upon  him  all  her  silver  and  golden  ornaments. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time,  the  lord  airived,  and 
hearing  the  voice  of  a  man  in  his  wife's  chamber  he  peeped  in  and,  to 
his  great  surprise,  saw  Nafi-sa  giving  a  beggar  all  her  jewels,  while 
the  young  prince  was  playing  with  the  beggar's  monkey. 

Furious  at  the  sight,  he  entered  the  chamber,  just  as  the  beggar  and 
his  monkey  left ;  and  thinking  that  Ani's  story  must  indeed  be  true, 
and  that  his  wife  had  bestowed  his  property  on  the  devotees,  and  had 
scandalously  brought  beggars  even  inside  her  private  chambei*,  he  seized 
Nah-sa  by  the  hair  and  began  to  beat  her  most  unmercifully,  and 
Nemo  also  came  and  assisted  in  beating  her.  They  tore  the  young 
prince  away  from  her,  and  the  lord  and  Ani-Nemo  continued  beating 
Nan-sa  until  she  died. 

ACT  III. 
Nan-M't  return  from  the  Dead, 

Om  marni-jyad-me  Iftirit !  The  young  prince,  unable  to  bear  separa- 
tion from  his  mother,  stole  to  her  room  after  the  tragedy  and  found  her 
lying  dead.  Rushing  to  his  father  with  the  dreadful  news,  his  father, 
in  idarm,  ran  to  her  prostrate  figure,  but  thinking  that  Nan-sa  vras 
merely  shamming,  he  exclaimed,  '*  O  !  fair  Nan-sa,  arise !  The  starry 
heaven  betimes  is  obscured  by  clouds ;  the  lovely  flowers  die  at  Mrinter's 
approach  ;  you  have  been  harshly  treated,  but  your  time  has  not  yet 
come ;  so,  pray  arise ! ''  But  the  corpse  lay  still,  for  its  spirit  long 
had  fled. 

Then  the  lord  repented  him  bitterly,  but  being  powerless  to  revive 
her,  he  had  to  consent  to  the  customary  funeral  offerings  being  made 
to  The  Three  Holy  Ones,  and  he  gave  alms  to  the  poor  and  blind,  and 
feasts  to  the  priests.  And  the  death-astrologer  was  called  and  he 
ordered  that  the  body  should  be  kept  for  seven  days  exposed  on  the 
eastern  hill,  and  care  taken  that  no  animal  should  destroy  it,  and  that 
after  the  eighth  day  it  should  be  cremated  or  thrown  into  a  river  or 
lake.  Nah-si\'s  body  waii  therefore  wrapped  in  a  white  blanket  and 
bound  on  a  four-footed  lied,  and  taken  to  the  eastern  grassy  hill,  where 
it  yf\\A  deposited  in  solitude. 

Now  Nah-sa's  spirit  on  her  death  had  winged  its  way,  light  as  a 
feather,  to  the  ghostly  region  of  the  intermediate  purgatory,  Bat*dOj 
where  the  minions  of  the  Death-king  seized  it  and  led  it  before  the 
dreaded  judge-king  of  the  dead. 

At  that  tribunal  Nan-sa's  spirit  was  terrified  at  seeing  many  wicked 
souls  condemned  and  sent  down  for  torture  to  the  heUs,  in  cauldrons 
of  molten  metal,  or  frozen  amongst  the  ice ;  while  she  was  pleased  to 
see  the  soub  of  several  pious  people  sent  to  heaven. 

But  in  her  fear  she  threw  herself  before  the  great  judge  of  the 
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Dead  and  with  joined  hands  prayed  to  him :  ^  Have  merey  upon  me  I  O I 
holj  mother  Tiri  I  And  help  and  blees  me,  ye  host  of  faiiy  she-devils ! 
O !  Jadge  of  the  Dead  I  who  separates  the  white  virtuous  from  the 
black  sinful  ones,  hear  me,  O !  great  king !  I  longed  to  benefit  the 
animals,  but  could  do  little  durins  my  short  stay  in  the  w(»>ld.  When 
I  leameid  that  the  birth  must  end  in  death,  I  cared  not  for  my  beauty ; 
and  when  I  saw  that  wealth  collected  by  avarice  was  useless  to  oneself 
I  gave  it  away  to  the  poor  and  blind.     Have  mercy  upon  me !  " 

Then  the  judge  of  the  Dead  ordered  her  two  guardian  angels — the 
good  and  the  bad — ^to  pour  out  their  white  and  black  deed- counters. 
Ou  this  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  white  virtuous  deeds  far  ex- 
ceeded the  black  sinful  ones,  which  latter  were  indeed  only  two  in 
number ;  and  the  judge  having  consulted  his  magical  mirror  and  found 
this  record  to  be  correct,  and  knowing  that  Nah-sa  was  of  intensely 
raligious  disposition,  and  capable  of  doing  much  good  if  allowed  to  live 
longer  in  the  human  world,  he  reprieved  her  and  sent  her  back  to  life, 
saying : — 

*'  O  I  Na&-«a,  brilliant  above  a  hundred  thousand  lights !  Listen  I  Lak-u  f 
Listen  to  king  Yama,  the  master  of  Death !  I  separate  the  white  deeds  from 
the  black,  ana  send  tlie  persons  in  whom  the  white  virtue  preponderates  to 
the  heavens ;  in  this  capacity  I  am  named  Arya  Avolokiteevara  ('p*ags-pa- 
4pyan-ras^siffs-<lbaA).  But  when  I  send  the  sinful  persons  to  hell,  I  am  named 
Jiritjfujfati  Tama-r^a  ('ch*i-Msg-s'in-rjehi-rgyal-iio)  !  Lak-te !  I  am  the 
inexorable  fierce  king  who  always  punishes  the  wicked !  I  never  save  an 
oppressive  king,  no  matter  how  powerful ;  nor  will  I  let  any  sinful  LAma  es- 
rAi>e.  No  one  can  ever  eeca|ie  visiting  this  my  bar  of  Justice.  But  you,  (> 
Naii-sA  1  are  not  a  sinful  iierstm :  you  are  a  giNNl  fairy*s  Incarnation,  ana  when 
a  [tormm  sacrifices  lior  iNMly  for  a  religious  puriMiso,  she  obtains  iiarsdiso,  ami 
if  she  is  |>rofonndly  pious,  she  shall  olitain  the  rank  of  Ihuldhnship,  thouKh 
tlie  former  state  is  much  to  lie  preferred.  So  stay  no  longer  here,  but  return 
to  the  human  world,  and  recovei  2^our  old  bcKlyl  Lah-tel  Be  a  '  death - 
returned  person,'  >  and  benefit  the  animal  beings  1  '"^ 

Nah-sa,  now  overjoyed,  bowed  down  before  his  Plutonio  majesty, 
and  beeought  his  blessing,  and  after  receiving  it,  she  departed 
by  the  white  heavenly  path,  and  then  descending  to  this  world,  re- 
sumed her  former  body  lying  in  its  white  blanket-shroud,  and  folding 
her  hands  in  the  devotional  attitude,  she  lay  with  her  feet  flexed,  like 
a  holy  thunderbolt.  And  flowers  rained  down  from  heaven  upon  her, 
and  a  rainbow  shed  its  halo  round  her.  And  she  prayed  to  the  fairies 
and  she-devils : — 

"  I  prostrate  myself  lief  ore  the  triad  assembly  of  the  Lftmas,  the  tutelaries, 
and  tlie  pAkkioI — she-devils  and  fairies — to  whom  I  pray  for  deliverance 
from  the  circle  of  re-births.  OI  eastern  fairy  of  the  \aJTa  class,  white  as 
the  conch-shell,  scmnding  the  golden  drum  (^MAm)  in  your  right  liand,'/^- 
U\'laC  and  ringing  the  silver  bell  in  your  left,  '«I-/l-^,*  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  mild  and  white-robed  attendants,  pray  forgive  all  my  short- 
ctmiings  t  O  I  southern  fairy  of  the  Jewel  race,  golden -yellow,  sounding,** 
etc.,  etc. 

Now  the  men  who  had  come  to  remove  the  corpse,  being  terrified  at 

>*das-log. 
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hearing  the  dead  body  speak,  dared  nob  approach.  The  more  frightened 
amongst  them  fled,  while  the  braver  ones  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
by  thit>wing  stones,  in  the  belief  that  the  ghost  of  Nan-sa  was  agita- 
ting her  dead  body.  Then  Naii-sa  cried  out,  saying  ''  I  am  not  a  ghost, 
but  a  '  death-returned  person ' ;"  and  the  men  being  astonished,  drew 
near  and  bowed  down  before  her,  and  paid  profound  reverance  to  the 
resuscitated  one. 

The  good  news  of  Naii-sa's  return  from  the  dead  soon  reached  the 
lord  and  the  prince,  who  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  throwing  themselves 
before  her,  implored  her  forgiveness,  and  conducted  her  beusk  to  their 
home ;  not,  however,  without  protests  from  Nah-sa,  who  had  decided 
to  become  a  nun.  She  only  consented  to  resume  domestic  life  on  the 
ardent  entreaties  of  her  son. 

But  soon  her  excessive  piety  again  subjected  her  to  the  ill-treatment 
of  her  husband  as  before,  and  forced  her  to  flee  to  her  parents*  home, 
where,  however,  she  met  with  no  better  reception,  but  was  beaten  and 
expelled.  And  now  driven  forth  from  home,  a  wanderer  for  religion's 
sake,  she  seeks  admission  into  a  convent,  where,  throwing  herself  at  the 
Lama's  feet,  she  prays  him,  saying, — 

*'  0ml  Salatatioii  to  our  spiritual  father,  the  L&ma,  and  the  host  of  Fairy- 
mothers  1 1  have  come  in  deep  distress  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  religion ;  and  I 
appeal  to  you,  good  L&nia,  for  help  and  permission  to  stay  liere(at^Ser-rag-gya- 
lun),  O  L&nia  !  I  beg  you  to  catch  me,  insignificant  fish  as  I  am,  on  ^our  hook  of 
mercy  ;  for  otherwise  the  pious  resolves  of  this  poor  girl  will  perish,  and  the 
injury  you  thereby  will  inflict  shall  be  my  utter  ruin,  and  make  me  wretched  like 
a  jackal  haunting  a  cave.  O  !  LAma  of  the  red  Lotus-cap,  if  you  fail  to  help  me 
now,  then  I  am  indeed  undone  !  I  adore  The  Holy  Religion  with  all  my  heart, 
and  I  crave  your  blessing  1 "  and  so  saying  she  took  off  her  rich  robes  and  jewels, 
and  offered  them  to  him.  And  the  L&ma,  pitying  her,  blessed  her,  and  gave 
her  the  vow  of  a  novice. 

The  news  of  Naii-sa's  entry  to  the  convent  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  lord  of  Binang,  who  waxed  wroth  and  went  to  war  against  the 
monastery.  Arriving  there  with  his  men  he  cried  unto  the  Lama, 
saying :  "  Lah-ae  I  You  fellow,  why  have  you  made  a  nun  of  Nafi-saf 
Unless  you  give  full  satisfaction,  I  will  crush  you  and  all  your  convent 
like  butter! "  And  so  saying  he  seized  the  Lftma  and  pointed  his 
sword  to  his  heart. 

Now  Nah-sa,  driven  to  despair  on  seeing  that  the  life  of  her  Lama  wa8 
thus  threatened  for  her  sake,  she,  in  the  di*oss  of  a  novice,  u8<M3ndo(l 
the  roof  of  the  convent,  and  in  the  sight  of  all,  sailed  away,  Buddhii- 
like,  through  the  sky,  vanishing  into  space  like  the  rainbow. 

Then  the  lord  of  Rinang  with  all  his  retinue,  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  Nnn-sii's  miracnlous  night,  fell  to  the  graund.  And  stung  by 
remoi'se  at  their  sacrilege,  they  oiFerad  up  all  their  arms  and  armour 
to  the  Lama ;  and  promising  never  again  to  molest  him,  they  returned 
home  gloomy  and  sad  ;  and  Nan-sa  was  seen  no  more. 

May  glory  come  !    Tashi-^o  !    May  virtue  increase  1     Oe-leg-p^el !  ! 

And  here  all  the  people  forming  the  audience  joyfully  shout  : 
^^  Mangcdam  !  !  !    All  happiness  ! ! !  **    And  the  play  is  oven 
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The  i)eopIe,  old  and  joung,iiDw  discuss  nmoiigsL  themselves  the 
theme  of  the  play  nnd  its  moral  lessons.  They  are  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  NaA-sa  and  the  other  pious  i>er- 
Bons,  and  by  the  vivid  pictures  drawn  of  the  way  in  which  evil- 
doers must  inexorably  pay  the  ^lenalty  of  their  misdeeds.  Thus 
even  these  crude  Tibetan  plays  )>oint,  in  their  owu  clumsy  way, 
very  much  the  same  moral  lessons  as  are  taught  by  the  Western 
Stage. 
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DOMESTIC  AND  POPULAR  LSMAISM. 

rMAISM  is  not  merely  a  monastic  brotherhood;  it  is 
-  'rulj  iK)pular  religion,  deeply 
pervading   and    dominating 
the  life  of  the  people. 

On  it  the  Til>etan  builds 
I  lis  daily  feara  and  hoi»eB,  mid 
it  IB  not  without  somn  eleva- 
ting influence.  The  current 
of  Buddhism  which  runs 
through  its  tangled  paganism 
lias  brought  to  the  Tibetan 
moat  of  the  little  civilization 
which  he  possesses,  and  has 
raised  him  correspondingly 
in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
lifting  him  above  a  life  of 
, ,        ~.  ■        wild  rapine  and  selfishness, 
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by  setting  before  bim  higher 
aims,  by  giving  milder  meanings  to  his  mythology,  by  discoun- 
tenancing ancritice,  and  by  inculcnting  universal  charity  and 
tenderness  to  all  living  things. 

Unlike,  however,  the  Buddhism  of  the  Burmese,  it  ia  not  an 
educational  factor,  for  the  LSmas  restrict  their  learning  to  them- 
selves, as  indeed  did  the  BrShmans,  and  most  priestly  orders  of 
old,  and  they  contemptuoualy  call  the  laity  "  the  dark  (ignorant) 
people,"'  "the  worldly  ones,"*  or  "the  givers  of  alms."*  And 
certainly  the  last  epithet  is  well  deserved,  for  the  Tibetans,  while, 


■a  of  «lira,"  cf.  K&n.,  l,  487. 
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I^erhaps,  the  most  priest-ridden  jieople  in  the  world,  are  amongst 
the  most  pious  and  the  most  lavish  in  their  religious  gifts.  The 
popular  name  for  a  LUma  is  ^^  Father,"  as  with  Koman  priests. 

It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  the  excessive  amount  of  non*Bud- 
dhist  elements  in  Lamaism,  to  find  how  deeply  the  everyday  life 
and  notions  of  the  laity  are  leavened  by  the  Buddhist  spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  its  Karma  enters  into  the 
ordinary  habits  and  speech  of  the  people.  Their  proverbs,  folk- 
lore,* songs,  and  lay  dramas,  are  full  of  it.  Friendships  also  are 
explained  by  them  on  this  principle. 

More  than  once  have  I  been  told  by  some  worthy  Tibetan  that 
it  could  not  have  been  mere  chance  which  had  brought  us  to- 
gether, across  so  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea ;  but  that 
we  must,  in  a  former  life,  have  been  friends,  who  now  have  met 
again  in  this  life,  through  the  force  of  Kamia.  Similarly  as  re- 
gards the  lower  animals.  A  Tibetan  seeing  my  dog  and  pony 
playing  good-naturedly  together,  explained  the  situation  by  say- 
ing that  in  a  former  birth  these  two  must  have  been  mates. 

Even  practices  which  are  clearly  dishonest  and  sinful,  are  at 
times  justified  on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  by  its  abuse. 
Thus  the  more  sordid  Tibetan  reconciles  cheating  to  his  con- 
science, by  naively  convincing  himself  that  the  l)arty  whom  he  now 
attempts  to  defraud,  had  previously  swindled  him  in  a  former  life, 
and  that  justice  demands  retribution. 

Congenital  defects  such  as  blindness,  dumbness  and  lameness, 
and  accidents,  are  viewed  as  retributions  which  are  due  to  the 
individual  having,  in  a  previous  life,  abused  or  sinned  with  the 
})articular  limb  or  organ  presently  affected.  Thus  a  man  is  blind 
because  he  sinned  with  his  eye  in  a  former  life.  Indeed  this  is  a 
common  dogma  of  Buddha's  own  teaching,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  JdtaJeaa  or  tales  of  the  previous  Births  of  Buddha. 

For  a  like  reason,  cattle  and  all  other  dumb  animals  are 
humanely  treated  ;  life  is  seldom  wantonly  taken.  Indeed,  the 
taking  of  animal  life  is  rather  strictly  prohibited  in  Tibet,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Yaks  and  sheep  needed  for  food,  for  in  such 
a  cold  climate  flesh  forms  an  essential  staple  of  diet,  but  the 
butchers  *  being  thus  professional  sinners,  are  the  most  despised 

1  Cf .  my  Mt.  on  Cut 4  in  InHi  in  A  niiqttnty^  Dec.,  iMtf2. 

*  gDol-pa,  Orif  Inally,  layt  Jawchkb  (D^p,  208),  Uioso  were  probAbly  flslien. 
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of  all  classes  in  Tibet.  Wild  animals,  and  even  small  birds,  are 
seldom  killed,  nor  fish,  on  account  of  tbe  religious  penalties  at- ' 
tacbed  to  bbis  crime,  hence  game  is  so  extremely  abundant  in 
tbe  country.  Yet  buman  prisoners  are,  at  times,  most  cruelly 
tortured ;  though  this 
probably  iri  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the 
e.tample  set  by  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  some 
violent  punishment  to 
check  the  commission 
of  crime.  Nearly  every 
offence,  even  to  the 
most  heinous, the  mur- 
dering of  a  Lama,  may 
be  condoned  by  a  fixed 
scale  of  fine ;  bnt  faU- 
ing  the  payment  of 
the  fine  and  the  extra 
blackmail  to  the  offi- 
cials, the  prisoner,  if 
not  actually  killed,  is 
tortured  and  mutila- 
ted, and  then  usually 
set  free,  in  order  not 
only  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  detainment  in 
jail,  but  also  to  serve 
as  a  public  warning  to 
others.  Thus  many  of 
T.wANL»™m..  tjjg   maimed    beggars 

who  swarm  about  Lhasa  are  criminals  who  have  had  their  eyes 
put  out  or  their  hands  cut  off  in  this  way. 

The  tolerant  spirit  of  Buddhism  has,  however,  stamped  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  national  cbai-acter,  tbe  milduesu  of  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  rough  exterior  and  semi- barbarous  state 
of  the  people.     Bogle's  high  testimony  to  this  trait  has  already 
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been  referred  to.  Hue,  writing  of  the  lay  regent  of  Lhasa,  ^  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  **  whose  large  features,  mild  and  remarkably 
pallid,  breathed  a  truly  royal  majesty,  while  his  dark  eyes  shaded 
by  long  lashes  were  intelligent  and  gentle.''  And  Uockhill  and 
others  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
people  have  remarked  an  unexpected  amount  of  mildness  of  tem- 
per ;  and  my  own  experience  is  similar. 

The  spirit  of  consideration  for  others  expresses  itself  in  many 
graceful  acts  of  genuine  politeness.  A  stirrup-cup  of  wine*  is 
presented  to  the  departing  visitor  or  traveller,  bidding  him  God- 
speed, and  adding,  **  May  we  be  able  to  present  you  with  another 
as  welcome  on  your  return.''  The  seller  of  any  article,  other  than 
eatables,  always  gives  his  blessing  to  the  buyer,  in  terms  such  as 
these :  **  May  good  come  upon  you ;  may  you  live  long ;  may  no 
sickness  happen;  may  you  grow  rich"';  to  which  the  buyer  replies 
with  « thanks."  * 

The  personal  names  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  largely  borrowed 
from  mystical  Buddhism,  for  instance  *^  The  Thunderbolt  of  Long- 
Life"  (Dorje-ts'e-riA),  «D61ma"  (the  Indian  goddess  of  Mercy, 
TftrS);  and  the  influence  of  the  religious  habit  is  also  seen  in 
several  of  the  names  of  places. 

The  common  oaths  are  mainly  of  a  Buddhist  character.  The 
oath  so  much  in  the  mouth  of  the  merchants,  and  used  at  times 
by  most  of  the  laity  as  an  asseveration  in  ordinary  conversation,  is 
«  (by)  the  precious  Lord  (9akya  Muni)  I  "•  or  "  (by)  The  Three  Itarest 
Ones ! "  *    Though  others  also  are  in  use.^ 


t  Named  "  Pe-clii  **  (iho  •*  Slie-to  Sliaffee  '*  of  Edgmr  ?).  •  Can-kycl. 

'  yng'lM  bynii'im  B*of ,  t«'e-riiV|iii-a*og,  nad-mod-pa  i^og,  p*ug-po  yoii-wA  s*qg. 

*  tiig-rjo-ch'e,  literally  =  **  great  mercy,**  oomparo  with  French  mfra\  iiscd  on  slmi- 
lar  occasions.  •  Jo-vo  Rin-po^*e.  •  dK'on-mch'og  sum. 

*  Tlio  oUier  Oaiki  used  in  Tibet  are :  **  May  I  die  ere  Bunset  **  (fii-ma  'di-las  ta*c- 
t*un) ;  **  may  my  mother  be  separated  "  (a-ma'dan  bral).  In  Tttang  a  common  oath  is 
**  May  my  life  bo  separated  "  (srog-dali  bral ;  pnm,  brok  ta*te).  Tlie  monks  of  De-pong 
Sorra,  etc.,  swear  by  their  own  tutelary  Tanidin,  or  Vajra-bliairaTa:  "May  Tam- 
din  d«*vonr  mo  **  (rta-ingnn-/«*c«).  And  in  tlu*  courts  when  Uic  great  onUi  is  taken, 
wliicli  is  scldfim,  it  is  dntio  by  tlie  {icrson  placing  a  lM>ly  scri|)ture  on  his  head,  and 
sitting  tm  Uh)  rocking  hide  of  an  ox  and  eating  a  part  of  tlie  ox*s  lieart.  Tlio  exponwi 
of  tliis  ceremony  is  borne  by  tlio  party  wlto  cliallengcs  tlie  accused.  In  Sikhira  tlio 
common  oatlis  are:  **  May  I  dio"  (s*i*gr) ;  **  May  I  go  to  hell  **  (na-rak-kan) ;  **  May  I 
carr>'  all  your  ill-luck  *'  (bg«g*-chi  k*ur-rgyu) ;  **  May  I  be  deprived  of  succession  ** 
(mi-rabf-ch'ad):  *'MAy  the  mountain-god  Kangch'eodsongaor  Uie  Darjiling  TaM-deril 
Imvi*  flr«t  tiiwte  (if  my  red  blood  **  (nio-rjc  glin-dgmi-Usnn  slia-Vrag-dmar  phuii  kyi- 
Im'o#  bchug). 
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But  both  LSmaB  and  people  are  bo  steeped  in  pagan  superetition 
and  idolatry  that  their  un-Buddhist  features  and  practices  are 
most  coDspicuous.     As  the  Tibetans  see  nature  in  its  ultimate 
stronghold,  in  all  its  pitiless  force  and  fury,  terrorizing  the  brave 
as  well  as  the  timid,  their  child-like  character  impels  them  to 
worship  the  more  proximate  agents  which  seem  to  visibly  wreck 
their  fields  and  flocks,  and  vex  them  as  with  disease  and  disaster. 
Their  inveterate  crav- 
ing   for    material    pro- 
tection against  those  ma- 
lignant gods  and  demons 
has  caused  them  to  pin 
their  faith  on  charms  and 
amulets,  which  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere  dangling 
from  the  dress  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child. 
These  charms,  as  we 
have    seen,   are    mostly 
sentences  of  a  Sanskritic 
nature  borrowed  from 
mystical  Buddhism,  and 
sapplemented  by  relics  of 
holy    LSmas,   by  which 
they  muzzle  and  bind  the 
devils,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion here  given. 

But  these  appliances, 

however  good  in  theory, 

CiuuH  ra  mKD  DisKASB-Dsnu.  are  found  in  practice  to 

(R«da«Ki|.)  ije  deplorably  deficient. 

The  priests  must  constantly  be  called  in  to  appease  the  menaciug 

devils,   whose  ravenous  appetite   is  only  sharpened  by  the  food 

given  to  stay  it. 

A  more  cheerful  and  graceful  side  to  their  demon-worship  is  seen 
in  the  practice  of  planting  the  tall  prayer-flags,  which  iHcturesquely 
flutter  around  every  village,  and  the  strings  of  flaglets  which 
flaunt  from  house-tops,  bridges,  passes,  and  other  places  beUeved 
to  be  infested  by  malignant  sprites. 
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Tbe  people  live  in  an  Htmospheie  of  tbe  marvellouB.  No  slory 
is  too  absm-d  for  tbem  to  credit,  if  only  it  be  told  by  I^amad. 
They  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  omens,  and  the  every-day  affaii-s 
of  life  aie  governed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  suiJerBtitioiis  regard  for 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Though  si^cial  divinations  are  sought 
from  professed  astrologers,  in  the  more  serious  eveuts  of  life,  in 
birth,  marriage,  sickness,  and  death,  and  often  in  sowing,  reaping, 
building,  etc.,  each  layman  determines  for  himself  the  augurie.-i 
for  the  more  trivial  matters  of  bis  ordinary  business,  for  travelling, 
buying  and  Belling,  mending,  etc. 

And  implicit  reliance  is  placed  on  all  these  auguries.  When 
I  was  forced  to  send  a  paiiy  of  Sikhimite  Tibetans  on  a  long 


1  upon  a  day  which  was  unlucky  for  tmvelling,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  my  men  were  unwilling  to  stait,  I  at  once 
secured  a  revival  of  their  spirits  and  their  ready  (le|iarture  by 
making  the  head-man  draw,  in  orthodox  fashion,  a  good  augury 
from  the  pack  of  divining-caitiB,  from  which,  however,  I  liad 
previously,  unknown  to  them,  withdrawn  all  the  unluuky  ones. 
Pilgrimages  are  most  jwpuhu*.  Every  opiwrtunity  is  seized  to 
visit  celebmted  shrines,  and  to  circumambulate  the  numerous  holy 
buildings  and  sacred  spots  in  their  neighbourhood. 

lloliiced  \.     Ha;  titu  |ilkjUi|(nitili  uu  iiuit  |w^r,  liy  Mr.  Ilulliiiaiiii. 
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Fi-ajers  ever  Lang  upon  the  people's  li[>s.  The  prayers  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  devilR,  imploring  them  for  freedom  or 
release    from    their   cruel   iuflictionB,   or   they  are   plain   ualve 


requests  for  nid  towards  obtaining  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes.     At  all  spare  times,  day  and  night. 
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the  ]>eoi)le  ply  their  prayer-wheels,   nnd  tell  tbeir  beads,   and 

matter   the  mystic   six   syllables — Om,   mtb-^il   pad^me  Hutp.! 

"Om!  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotas,  HDl^l" — 


or  eternal  bliss,  the  paradise  uf  the  Tabalous  Buddha  of  bouDdless 
Li  gh  t — Am  i  tibha. 

Still,  with  all  their  strivings  and  the  costly  services  of  their 
priests,  the  Tibetans  never  attAtn  peace  of  mind.  They  have  fiftllen 
under  the  double  ban  of  menacing  demons  and  despotic  priests. 
So  it  will  be  a  happy  day,  indeed,  for  Tibet  when  its  sturdy  over- 
credulous  people  are  freed  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
Utnaa,  and  delivered  from  the  devils  whose  ferocity  and  exacting 
worship  weigh  like  a  nightmare  uiion  all. 
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CllBONOLOGICAL    TaBLB.^ 

Buddha's  death 

Alexander  the  Qreat  iuvaded  India         

Candragupta,  king  of  Magadha    ...         

Asoka,  emperor  of  India,  adopts  Buddliism 

Buddhism  introduced  to  Ceylon    ... 

Menander  (Biilinda)  of  Sagala 

Scriptures  (pi(aka)  Ant  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon 

Buddhism  introduced  to  China     ... 

King  Knnishka  (Kanerkee),  patron  of  Buddhism 

Council  of  Jalandhar 

Buddhism  introduced  to  Korea     ... 

FnlUan's  pilgiimage  in  Magadha 

Buddha-ghosha's  commentaiy  in  P&li 

Sung-yun*s  pilgrimage  in  India    ... 

Buddhism  introd.  to  Japan 

Hiuen  Tsiang's  pilgrimage  in  India,  from 

Buddhism  introd.  to  Tibet  under  king  Srong  Tsan  Qampo 

Arrival  of  the  Chinese  princess  Wen-cheng  in  Tibet     . . . 

Building  of  the  first  Buddhist  temple  in  Tibet,  the 

JP'rul'tnafl  at  Lhlsa    ... 
Birth  of  king  K'ri-Srong  Deu  Tsan 
Arrival  of  St.  Padma-eambhava  in  Tibet 


B.C. 

477^70* 
335-327 
315 

263-259 
241 
150 
82 

A.D, 

62 

78  eirca 
100  eirea 
372 
404 
420 
518 
552 
637 
638 
640* 

651 
728 
747 


1  The  dates  of  the  Tibetan  f  vents  are  taken  mainly  from  Okima  {Gram^  p.  181  tt  ««9.), 
and  supplemented  to  a  alight  extent  by  thoee  of  Stm-PA  or  Yses-dpal-^byor  (trana.  by 
9a RAT,  J.A.8.B^  ISBBf  87»  etc.)f  except  where  otherwise  specilled.  I  have  reduced,  by 
one  year,  the  dates  of  Sum-pa  as  given  by  Q^bat,  as  tlio  Lima  who  compiled  his 
paper  included  the  current  year  in  his  calculations. 

•  The  usually  accepted  date  is  477  b.c.  (Fbboussoit,  Max  MOllib  in  Soared  B^okt  of 
tht  BoMtt  X.,  xxxix.),  though  lUnrs  Datids  adopts  412  {Budd^  p.  S18>  and  yumit- 
inaia  On futo/tii,  55) ;  Bnd  WasTsaoAABD  (Uhtr  Brnddka't  Tode9jmkrt  p.  74),  Kaair  and 
others  place  it  about  870  b.c.  The  Tibetans  follow  the  popular  Chinese  accounts  in 
giving  it  an  extravagant  antiquity  {$$$  Csoiu's  Of««.«  p.  199  for  details). 

'  BusBBLLt  Ue,  cii. 
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Building  of  the  first  Lamaist  monastery,  Sam-yas          ...  749 

Birth  of  Lah-durma,  the  Julian  of  Limaism       861 

His  persecution  of  L&maism          899 

His  murder...         ...                     ...         ...         ...         ...  900 

K&lacakra  system  introduced  to  India                  950 

St.  Atlsa,  bom        ...         ...          ..            980 

'Brom-ston,  his  diijciple,  bom        ...                      ...         ...  1002 

gSol-nag-t*an  monastery  founded              ...         ...         ...  1016 

*K'on  dKon-mc'og-rgyal-po,  the  founder  of  Sa-skya  monas- 
tery, born       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1033 

St.  Atisa  arrived  at  mN&-rigs       ...         ...         ...         ...  1038 

St.  Milaraspabom ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1038 

Atl^adied    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1063 

BvarSgren  mon.  founded  by 'Brom-ston  ...         ...         ...  1055 

The  ^h^nslator  bliO-ldan-S'es-rab  born     1057 

7C'e-fitom   Nan-pa's  j^ih-ma  revelation   (lOe-btsun)     ...  1066 

Saskya  and  gSang-phu  mon.  founded       ...         ...         ...  1071 

Lha-r je  sgam-po-pa  of  Drag-po  born         1077 

Bas-c'un-pa  born     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  108.2 

Kun-gah-siiin  Sa-skya  L&ma  bom            1090 

Karma  dus-sum-mK'an-po  bom    ...         ...         ...         ...  1109 

More  Sf in-ma  revelations  discovered        1117 

Milaraspa  died        1122 

O'ag,  translator,  bom         1152 

sNar-t'ang  monastery  founded                  1152 

'Bri-guii  monastery  founded          1177 

sT^-lu A  monastery  founded         1178 

Sa-skya  Pandita  bom         1180 

Buddhism  expelled  from  Magadha  by  the  Muhamadans, 

under  BaXrAty&r  JT/iiljf           1195 

S'akya-sri,  the  Kashmiri  Pandit,  arrived  in  Tibet          ...  1202 

Karma  Bakshi  bom            1202 

Ter-ton  Guru  Ch'os-dbah ,         1210 

Kublai  Khan  born              1214* 

'Gro-mgon-'paga-pa  bom 1233 

He  becomes  master  of  Tibet          1261 

Bu-ston,  the  chronologist,  born 1 288 

Friar  Odorio  reaches  f  Lhasa         1330 

rTses-taA  monafitery  founded        13i9 

St.  Tson-K'arpa  bom          1355 

T*ah-stoh  rgyal-po  (the  great  bridge-builder)  bom           ...  1 383 

dGe-'dun-grub-pa  born        1389 

Sefr-rab  rin-ch'en  ^or  sTag),  the  translator,  bom 1403 

Tsoii-KVpa  established  the  Lh&sa  prayer-feast  (tman-lam), 

and  founded  dGah-ldan  monastery 1407 

Panch'en  bzaft-po  bkra-sis  (latterly  of  Tashi-lhunpo)  bom  «  1408 


1  According  to  Lamaist  (Sum-pa's)  data. 
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Pe-pung  (dBras-spuii)  monastery  founded  ...         ...  1414 

Serra  monastery  rounded •••         •••         •••  1417 

Tsoh-K'^pa  died     ...         ...         ...         ••*         •••         ■••  1417 

Nor  monnstery  (of  Ba^kya-pa  sect)  founded       1427 

Oli'ab-mdo-byam»-ff6n  monastery  founded  ...         ...  1435 

Z'orlu  lega-pa-rgyal-mtfl'an,  suooeeds  to  Qa-ldan  chnir     . . .  143C 

Ch'oe-skyo£i-bsan-po,  the  translator,  bom 1 439 

Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  founded  by  dOe-'dun-grub       . . .  1445 
The  Lftma  of  the  Mongols  (HoMlTon  or  Nam-mK'ah-dpal) 

'ItOCI  •••  ••■  ...  ...  ...  ...  •..  A  ■  m\9 

bZiiii-iio-bkm-8M  bocomcn  abbot  of  Toshi-lhunpo ...  1473 

ilGe-Mun-grub  died...         ...  •••         ...  ..  1473 

dGe-'dun-rgjra-mts'o  bom  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1474 

bZa&-po  bkra-sis  died,,  and  succeeded  by  Lu&-rig  rgya-mte'd  1 476 

rTa-nng  tdub-bstAn-mam-rgyal  monastery  founded         . . .  1476 

Pannh'en  blo-bcaA  don-grub  bom     ...         ...  1503 

dQe-'dun-rgyii-mts*o  headmen  Grand  Lftmn  of  Tiishi-lhunpo  1510 

The  pitg-pa  Lima  Padma-dKar-po  bom 1510 

dQe-'dun>rgyarmts*o died   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1540 

bSod-nams rgya-mts'o  bom  ...         ...         ...  1541 

Mongol  (or  *'  Moghul ")  invasion  of  Northern  Tibet       . . .  1546  eiroin 

S'varlu  Lotsava  died  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1562 

TftrinAtha  (Kun-silift)  bom  1573 

Grand  L&ma  bSod-nam  proceeds  to  Mongolia  on  invitation 

of  prince  Althun  Khan         ...  1575 

Kum-bum  monastery  founded       ...         ...  1576 

L&ma  bSod-nam  died         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1586 

HIb  successor  (Yon-tan)  bom  in  Mongolia  ...         ...  1 587 

Kum-bum  subordinated  to  Tsang  1610 

Yon-tan-rgya-mts*o  died    ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  1614 

Nag-dban-blo-bsah  rgya-m ts'o  bom  1615 

The  Tsang  army  invades  Serra  and  Pepung  monasteiies, 

*' killing  many  thousand  monks '*     1616 

Kog-dbaji  became  priest-king  of  Tibet   by  aid   of  the 

Mongol  prince  Gusri  Khan 1640 

He  built  Potala  palace  near  Lhisa  1643 

He  visited  Chinese  emperor  1650 

He  returned  to  Tibet         1651 

He  retires  to  self-communion,  leaving  government  with 

the  viceroy  (sDe-srid),  Sans-rgyas  rgy»-mts'o,  said  to 

be  hii  natural  son      1675 

rie  QieQ       •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  ...  luoO 

His  successor,  Tsaiis-dbyaus  bom 1681 

But  proving  dissolute,  he  is  deposed  and  assassinated    ...  1703 

Dalai  Lima  sKal-bcah  bom  at  Lithang 1706 

The  Mongol  armies  of  Cun-gar  restore  Gelug-pa  Lima  to 

kingship  1716 

P  P 
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Civil  war,  during  which  the  Chinese  troope  destroy  many 

monasteries  in  restoring  order  ...         ...         ...  1722 

Nepalese  army  sacks  Tashi-lhunpo  ...         ,  1768 

Mr.  Bogle's  friendship  with  Tashi  Qrand  Lama...         ...  1778 

Capt.  Turner  received  hy  succeeding  Tashi  Grand  L&ma  1783 

Mr.  Manning  reaches  Lhasa  and  meets  the  Dalai  Lama  1811 

MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  enter  Lh&aa  ...         ...         ...  1845 

Messrs.  Rockhill's,  Bonvalot's,  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans', 

and  Bowers'  traverses  of  eastern  and  northern  Tibet  1887-92 

Anglo-Tibetan  hostilities  on  Sikhim  frontier       1 887 

Tlie  'J'ibet  Sikhim  trade  treaty  concluded  1 803 
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APPKJfDIZ    III. 


MUUAHMADAN   MaSSACBB  OF    LAJIAISTB. 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  religion  of  Northern  Tibet 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  Moghul  holy  war  against 
the  Tiimos  of  that  period,  is  got  from  the  Tarikh-i-Rcidvidi  by 
Mirza  Uaidar,  Dughldt  of  Kashgar :  a  book  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  CLE.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
extract,  illostrative  of  Muhammadan  fanaticism.  The  work  dates 
to  about  1646  A.D.,and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Elias'  translation 
of  it  will  soon  be  published. 

The  general,  Mirza  Haidar,  writes :  '*  On  the  day  appointed,  I 
approached  the  fort  (of  Mutadar  in  Nubra),  and  the  talons  of  Islam 
seizing  the  hands  of  Infidelity,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order and  routed.  Having  deserted  the  fort,  they  fled  in  confusion 
and  dismay,  while  the  Musalmftns  gave  them  chase  as  &r  as  was 
))o8sible,  so  that  not  one  of  these  bewildered  people  escaped. 
Burk^iiMi  was  slain,  together  with  all  his  men,  and  their  heads 
formed  a  lofty  minaret,  so  that  the  vapour  firom  the  brains  of  the 
infidels  of  that  country  reached  to  the  heavens.  Thenceforth  no 
one  dared  offer  resistance.*^ 
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^tala,  356. 
AlasaddA,  9. 

Alaj'a,    or     pantbeistic 
minlbaAi^,  see  Atman. 
Alcbemy,  165. 
Allahabad,  377. 
Almanack,  4c8. 
Alms  (KivjnK),  135.  138. 
Alms -bowl,  21 1.  212. 


Alpliabet       (introduced 

into  Tibet),  21. 
Altar,  294,  428  :  (ofler- 

ings),423, 425;  (devils'), 

299- 
Altun  Klian,  501. 

Amban,  254. 
Aiiid/^.  43,  266. 
AmitAbba  (Buddba),  ix., 
12,  127,  335-  336.  3381 

347.  348,   349.   350 ; 

({laradise  of),  127,  217. 
AmiUyns,  348.  352,  444. 
Amoglia*pA^,  352. 
Amogba-siddha,  349»3So> 

352. 
Amrita  (ambrosia),  87. 

Ainfuvarman,  20. 
Amulets,  571. 
Anabhraka  (devA),  86. 
An-AgamI,  136. 

Ananda,  8, 108. 
AnAtmaka,  111. 
Ancestor- worship,  375. 
Aiif(cr,  109. 
Am  (title  of  nuns),  i(x>, 

170,  202. 
Aniccain,  iii. 
Animals  (ransomed),  265 ; 

killing  of,  211,  213. 
Animism,  19,  26,  34,  55, 

Anttya,  lit. 
Antara-vAsaka,  201. 
Afiaragodhana,  see  gndh- 

anya. 
ApramAnabhA  (devA),  86. 
A|Maras,'  861 

Arahatiam,  105, 137, 376. 
Archbishop,  107. 
Architecture,  26a 
Arhant,  105.  137,  376. 
Arhatship,  137. 


Armenian  Christians  (in* 

iluence  of),  422. 
Arrows    in    ceremonies, 

,  445.  483.  5S3. 
Arftpa,  85. 

ArOpaloka,  85,  86. 

Aryabolo,  356. 

Arya-devA,  8. 

Arya  |>Ala,  356* 
Asam  (bhrines),  307. 
Asafiasatya  (devA),  86. 
AsaAga,  14,  141. 
Ascension,  feast  of,  504, 

510;  (of  Buddha),  510; 

(of    St.   TsoA-K'a-iia), 

51a 
Asceticism,  6* 
Asll^  mangalatn,  392. 
Ashia  ratna,  393. 
Afoka,   8  76   442  S  (g'f to 

oO.  ^  ;  iPillars),  409  j 

(railing  ot),  11. 
Asoka  (tree),  338. 
Assembly-hall,  260,  282. 
Astrology,  450. 
Asura  (Titans),  81. 
Af  va-ghosha,  8,  10. 
Ata|>A-devA,  86. 
Atl?a,  35,  54.  ,    _^ 
Atman  (or  soul), 76,  iii» 

112,  121,  126,  141. 
Attitudes    (of     fingcra), 

Ml.   337;    M    'HMly), 

Aureole,  337. 
Auspicious  (days),  455. 
AvadAna,  162. 
Avalambana  8ft tra,  98. 
Avalokita,    15,  39,  356; 

(four-handed ).  229, 357; 

(eleven-headed),!  5,357; 

(thousand -armed),  357; 

(female),  see  TArA. 
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Avalokitesvara,  see  Ava- 

lokita. 
Avataiuiaka,  69,  125. 
Avatilra-Lama,  227. 
Avici  (hell),  95. 
AvidyA,  no,  no. 
AvrihA  (ilevA),  86. 


Bactria,  8,  108,  $41. 
Baidurya-kar-po     (chro 

nology),  20. 
Baikal  (lake),  43. 
BairoUana,  29. 
Bakiilil,  561  502,  see  also 

Hliikiiha. 
Ualti.  266L 
Bana,  156. 
BanAras,  134. 
Bandya,  171. 
Baptism,  448,  uo. 
Bardo  (interval  between 

death    and    re-birth), 

"3»49i»562. 

Barhut,  stupa,  345. 

Bas-reliefs,  239. 

Bathing  (ceremonial), 
214,  42J,  445,  510;  (of 
images),  424.  427. 

Bats  of   gtMMi   luck,    4, 

395. 
Beads,  see  Rosaries. 

Becoming  (of ).  121. 

Boduriya  (Buddha),  353. 

lieingM  (cliiHses  of),  loi. 

liel  (tree),  394. 

liells  (prayer),  298,  475. 

Benares,  134. 

Benediction      (Cha-wa), 

239.24S.3oS»  J22. 
Benedictive  attitude  (of 

images),  237. 
Berkeley,  107,  121. 
BesArli  (Vai^Ali),  10. 
BhagavAn,  34^. 
Bhaj^avati,  438. 
Bhairava-vajra,  62,  131, 

362. 
BliaisajyarAja,  353. 
Bhana.  156. 
BhanutvAja,  353. 
Bharhut  (stflpa),  345. 
Bhava,  no,  117. 
Bhavacakra,  109. 
Bhavanam,  117. 
Bhikshu,  170,  213. 
Bhikshani,      160,      170, 

202. 
Bliimniitra,  51. 
Bhoga.  394. 


BhotAn,  44,  226,  284, 
(sect),  55,  68. 

Bhriku^i,  20,  23,  359. 

Bihar-gyiil-po 

Binzuru  8ama,  353. 

Birth,  no,  n7. 

Birth-stories,  loi,  533. 

Bishop,  187. 

Blessing,  239,  245,  306, 
(attitude  of),  237,  (be- 
fore food),  214. 

Blind  (curing  of),  55a 

Bod  (=  Tibet). 

Bodhi  (perfect  Wisdom). 

Bodhi-uharma,  8,  138. 

Bodhi-druum,  see  IkKlhi- 
tree. 

Bodliisat  (Bodhisattva), 
10, 137;  (celestial),  348, 

Bodhisatship,  138  ;  (sta- 

-    gea).  139- 

Bodhi-tree,  6,  305,  343. 
B(kl-pa(=  Til>etan). 
Body     (three  -  fold     of 

Buddha),     127,    347, 

(luciform),  127. 
Bogle  (Mr.),  236. 
Bttn(reli9ion),  19, 55.389J 

(opposing     LAuiaism), 

29;(extent),4l  ;(devil8), 

27;   (priests),  26,    34, 

(sacrinces),  420. 
Bone    (trunqtets),    300, 

493;  |oriiamonts),  483, 

Bonise,  171,  422,  and  see 
Btin. 

Books  (sacred),  60. 

Bowl  (alms),  an,  212. 

Boy -pupil,  173- 

Brfthina  (god^,  85  ;  (hea- 
vens of),  80. 

BrAhmaiias,  6. 

BrAhmani  geese,  200, 409. 

Brahmanisiii,  6,  17. 

Bram-ase  =  BrAhman. 

Bre-pung,  see  De-pung. 

BrilMun,  23,  359. 

Bri-kung,  see  Di-kung. 

Broiu  Bakshi,  36. 

Brom-ton,  36. 

Bruepa,  see  Dug-pa. 

Buddlia,  see  l^akyaMuni ; 
(coming),  see  Maitreva. 

Buddhas,  123, 342;  (celes- 
tial), 12,  342;  (Prat- 
yeka),  123. 

Buddha  GayA,  36,  30s; 
temple,  1 1 ;  (railing  at), 
n. 


Buddha-pallta,  139. 
Buildings(reliffious),  254. 
Bum  (book),  161. 
Burial,  7,  J05,  420, 
Buriat  (tribes),    41,  43, 

282,  372. 
Burma,  8;  (ginls),  365; 

(MaliAyAnaelement  in), 

123,  142,  476;  (monks 

as  schoolmasters),  566  ; 

(prayer-flags),  409i4i4; 

(sacred  plays),  527,  541. 
Burnt-offering,  432,  533. 
Bu-ston,  20. 
Butan,  see  BhotAn. 
Butter    (caudles),     296, 

bas-reliefs,  239. 
Byam-pa,  355. 


Gaitya,  261. 

Cakes,  2x9,  223, 297, 299, 

^  429.  449- 
Cakra,  390,  392. 

Cakravartin,  389. 

Calendar,  4^4. 

Candles,  296. 

Candraffupta,  ^75. 

Candrakirti,  36,  I39i  37B. 

Canon,  12,  54,  IS75 
(Nepalese),  159;  (Sou- 
thern), 10, 

Canopus  (star),  51a 

Caimpy,  295, 

Caps  (of  monks),  194;  (of 
nuns),  199. 

Cardinals,  187. 

Car-procession,  312. 

Cathedrals,  287,  300. 

Cats,  520. 

Catur-mahArAjakAyika, 
84,  290. 

Cauldron,  533. 

Causal  nexus,  105. 

Causation,  chain  of,  105. 

Cave  (hermitages),  254. 

Celebrations,  434. 

Celibacy,  193. 

Cemetery-dweller,  381. 

Cenotaphs,  262. 

Censer,  323. 

Ceremonies,  212,  ^20. 

Ceylonese  Buddhism,  9, 
123,  142,  476  J  (cere- 
monial, union  and 
fetishes  in).  446  ;  (rice 
imaees  in),  329. 

Chab-Tug,  201. 

ChadlAvatana,  no,  n$. 

C  hag-dor,  356. 
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Chag-na  dorje,  ^^6. 
CliAg- wa  ( haml  •  oleRsing), 

239.245.305.322. 
Cliiitf-s  i-pa  s=  4-hande<i. 
Ciiam  of  CauAation,  105, 

119. 
Cliiiitya,  261. 
Chaiioe-cap,  22  ^. 
Champa   (Bndalia),    see 

Mai  trey  a. 
Cliaiiiiwilii  Gli*(ina,  128. 
Chana-dorje,  356. 
Changaclielliiiff,         see 

Uang-na-cli  \uing. 
Changeti  in  Buddhism,  9. 
Clfang-skya,  243,  252. 
Ghiin-rassig,  see  Avalo- 

kita. 
Cliarifcy,   138,  308,  493, 

566;  (by  words),  133, 

146. 
Cliarms,  387,  571. 
Chase  of   Scape-goat  of 

ill-luck,  512. 
Chechuling,     see    Ts*e- 

ch'off-ling. 
Chemuing,  see  Tso-mo- 

ling. 
Chenresi,  see  Avalokita. 
Chetang  (mon.)«  412,576. 
ChiamdO,  278,  577. 
China,  8,  20,  43,  247. 
Chinha,  341. 
ChH-rier,  188. 
Chin-lah,  176,  434. 
Chitinrc^nmrnt  offoring), 

^,432.  498.  533. 

ChV)  (=  Dharma),  132, 

156. 
Ch'oga,  434. 
ChVii-de,  255. 
Ch*oikyonff.  363,  477. 
Cir«  je.  186,  477. 
Ch'o-k'nng,  see  Jo-k'ang. 
Ch'orten,  262. 
Ciros  •  kyoA      (demons), 

363*  sorcerers,  477* 
Choir-master,  188. 
Chom-dan-dHs  (Buddha), 

344* 
Chongju  8ewang,  512. 

Christian  (miracle-iiion- 
gerini^),  307 ;  (relic- 
worship),3i8;  (ritual), 
422. 

Christians,  Nestorian, 
influence  of,  421. 

Christmas-tree.  8t. 

ChronologT,  Tilwtan,  20, 
397  ;  (table).  452.  575- 


Cliryse,  36^. 
Chnramaiii,  263,  343. 
Church,  169,  287. 
Chutuktu,  332. 
Ciiiha,  341. 
CiiitAiiiani. 
Circuinaiiibulaticm,    287, 

42a 
Clairvoyance,  477. 
Clapping  hands,  486. 
Cler|(y,  see  Order   and 

Hierarchy. 
Clock  (water-),  218. 
Cloister,  see  Monastery. 
Clothes,  200,  511. 
Clothes  of  images  (nab- 

se),  424. 
Colleges,  178. 
Colossal  images,  320. 
Colours,  «i,  337. 
Commandments,  134. 
Commentaries,  164. 
Conception  (festival  of), 

503- 
Conch-shell     (trumpet), 

2^. 
Confession,  160. 
Consciousness,  no. 
Contemplation,  138,  141. 
C<mtinnity  (of  becoming) ; 

112. 
Corea,  8. 
Cosmology,  77. 
Costumes,  2cx>,  511. 
Council   (groat),   9;   (of 

Uftjagriha),  1 59 ;  ( Vnis- 

Ali),  10  ;(KaniHhka),  9. 
Country-gods,  ^69. 
Court-ceremonies(atLhft- 

sa),  322;(atTashi-lhun- 

iw).  321. 
Cowgod,  404. 
Cowls,  195. 

Creed    (the    Bnddhist), 
^  "05.  133. 
Cross,  30,  389. 
Crossing  (oneself),  423. 
Cad&-niaiii,  263,  343. 
Cycle  of  Life,  105. 
Csar,  167 ;  (asthegoddess 

Tftrft),  359. 


Ihiha  (a  immk),  178. 
I>ali-clia4l   (magical    fig- 
ure), 153. 
Dablha,   see  War  God. 
Da-dar  (arrow),  445.  483, 

553 
DAgarblia,  262. 


Dagger     (necromantic), 

445.  483- 
Dagoba,  262. 

^«*f  P^t  330- 

Dah-dar     (arniw),     445, 

,483.  553- 
iMh-iWlii,  553. 

Dai  Koko,  368. 

pakkinl.  1 29, 340, 366. 562. 

Dalai  LAiiia,  39, 227, 305 ; 

(list  of),  233. 
Da-lha,  88,  374- 
pamaru,  48. 
Dam-c'an,  371,  382. 
DAna,  138. 
Dance  (devil),  34,  477; 

(lion),539;(sacred).5i5. 
Dante's  Inferno,  93. 
Dapufig,  63,  269. 
bAra  Eke,  see  TArA. 
DarcW,  41a 
Darjeeluig,  258, 288,  370, 

43°- 
Darsana  (ia-wa\  61. 

part>;a,  99, 369.     ^ 

Darwinian  descent,  21. 

Dasa  bhamifvara,  139. 

Dasa-9lla,  131. 

Daughters  (of  MAra),  6, 

109. 
Days,  names  and  syra- 

Im>1s  for,  455. 
Dd,  see  Dre,  494. 
Death,  100 ;  (god  of  )^  see 

Yaiiia  ;    (roroinonics), 

488. 
Del3anfl[,  see  De-pung. 
Deb-rAja,  242. 
Decalogue,  134. 
Deer  (lord  of),  134*  360; 

(!iiaskHof).53i,537. 
Door-jiark,  134. 
Degrees,  185. 
Dei  ties,  J24. 

Delhi  (lUstinApura),  552. 
De-lok,  too. 
Dem-cirog,  163.  363. 
Demerit,  101,  567. 
Deiiio-jong  or  Den-jong 

(Hikhim). 
De-not  sum,  1 59. 
De|ia  rAja,  242. 
Depung  (monastery),  63, 

189,  228,  269. 
Dcr  chok,  see  (Darr'(»g), 

41a 
Der-ge,  159,  202,  278. 
Decent  (from  heaven), 

504.  5»o- 
Denid,  40.  240,  253. 
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I>e0ire,  109,  no,  116  (see 
MAra). 

Do-Brid,  40,  240,  253. 577. 

Destiny,  10. 

Deva  (gods). 

Deva  (monk),  8. 

Deva-dian,  127, 139. 

Deva-loka,  87. 

Devi  (she-devil),  364. 

DevUs,  93.  99.  3ft.  369 ; 
(dance),  34,  477  ;  (dis- 
ease -  causing),  405; 
(exorcising),  ^,  494. 

De-wa-chan,  127,  139. 

De-wa  s'uA,  254. 

De-a'iA-s'eg.jia,  345,  353. 

Dliaiiiok  (sliiiNi),  134. 

DIuiiiuiiu-iHula,  162. 

Dliana,  i^,  493. 

Dhana  Nanda,  393. 

Dh&ranI,  141. 

DharltH  (mother-earth), 

344. 
Dharma,  133. 
Diiariua-caKra,  337. 
Dharma-kaya,  127,  347. 
Dluu-ina-kirti,  30,  378. 
Dliarma-pada,  162. 
Dharma-pAlas     (devils), 


363. 
Duar 


roa-rAja(of  Bliouln), 
226, 233,242i(of  Lhftsa) . 

Dharuiatrftta,  377. 
Dharma  ^ftrlra,  320,  497. 
Dhai-ni&9oka^  8, 76, 398. 
Dhatu-garblia,  144. 
Dhrita-rflsh^ra,  84. 
DliyAna,  136,  138. 
DhyAni-BtMlhisais,  130. 
DhyAni  •  Buddhas,    130, 

^,336.349. 
Dialectic,  184. 

Dialects  (Buddha's  ser- 
iiions  in),  150. 

Diamond  (soiifod),  352; 
(Uirone),  105,  344. 

Dice,  d66,  (leaded),  512. 

Diet.ot  LAmas,  225. 

Dikung  (monast.),  38,55, 
69,  276. 

Dina-cariyAwa,  511. 

Ding-p5n,  3. 

Dipamkara,  Buddha,  345, 
511. 

Dipamkara  (monk),  35, 
see  Atlfa. 

pipa-nam-sel,  358. 

Disciples,  376  (the  Six- 
teen). 376. 


Discipline,  187.  192. 
Disease  (remedies   for), 

401,  405. 
Divination,     1150 ;     (by 

cards),  46 J ;  (ity  beads), 

465;(by  dice,  466). 
Divisions,  54. 
DivyAvadAna,  108. 
Dd,  159. 
Doctrine,  132. 
Dograsdestroy  ing  mons. , 

282. 
Dogs    (metemjpsychoeed 

men)  567 ;  (bite  charm), 

406. 


D<d-mng.359. 
"-kar, 

Do-ma,  350. 


Dol 
Dol-iiia,  3 


'f 


DO-manff,  163. 
9om-baKshi,  36. 
Domestic  LAmaism,  566. 
Dom-ton,  36 
Dor-je  (Vajra).  298,341 ; 

(ch'aA),352;(diin),305; 

(dilnVi)  344,153;  (jig. 

je),62;(kyil.duii),335; 

(legs),  371,  382;  (16- 
pttn),  293;  (p'ag-mo), 
233,245,275;l8em-pa). 
35a;  (tak),  55,73.277- 

Dor-ma,  297. 

Dragon  (thunder),  395. 

J>rag-Pp,  330- 
Drag-s'6,  330. 

Drama,  539,  (Burmese), 

Dra-pa  (monks),  178. 
Drawings  and  paintings, 

^^39- 

Dress  (monastic),  194,200. 

Dril-bu  (bell),  208,  341. 

Dri-med    kun-uan    (JA- 

taka  play),  540. 
Drink  (tea),  215,  (spiri- 

tuoiis),  225. 
Dri-xa,  84,  367. 
Drugs  (mystic  words  as), 

401. 
Drum  (sacred),  48,  300. 
Dsog-cn'en,    47,    72 ;  (a 

monk),  47. 
Dub-ch'en,  178. 
Duck   (BrAhmani), 
•  409. 

5?*}'^3.  99' 363,  369. 
DUdDub-jed,  IJ3. 

Dild-tsi  (ambrosia),  87. 

Dug-pa  (sect),  55,  66,  68. 

242;  (southern),  55. 


200, 


Dttk'anff  (assembly  hall), 

260,  287. 
Dukklui,  III. 
Duk-pa,  see  Dug-pi. 
Dnl-va,  159.  * 
DurgA,  129,  364, 
Dur-K'rod       (graveyard 

ghouls),  537. 
Dyaus-pitar,  356,  367. 
Dying,  100,  448. 


Earth  (spirits),  344;  (de- 
mons), 484. 

Eatin^^  charms,  401. 

Ecstatic  state,  128, 

l^liiciition,  173 ;  (of  laity), 
566. 

E^  (on  altar),  423. 

Ego,  100,  112,  121,  124. 

Eightfold  (path),  133; 
(division  of  relics),  306; 
(division  of  goils),  366, 

369. 
Ekotibhava,  II 2. 

Elder  (monks),  174. 

Election  of  Grand  Lamas, 

246. 
Elements  (five),  453;  (of 

body),  263. 
Elephant   (white),    390; 

(episode),  337. 
Eleven-headed      Avalo- 

kita,  15,357. 
Emanation,  347. 
Empedocles,  109. 
Endowments,  194. 
Energy  (feniaJe),  129. 
Entrance  to  order,  171. 
Epidemic  (remedies  for), 

40}. 
Established  Church,  54. 
Ether,  Jj,  264. 
Ethics,  119, 132. 
Eucharist  of    liUuiaisiii, 

Euro|)e  (LAmaism  in),  9, 

282. 
Everest  (Mt.),  371,  43a 
Examination(cand  idates' 

orders),  182;  (physical), 

173;  (for  degrees)  182; 

(test  books),  174,  183 ; 

(of  Grand  LAuia),  216. 
Excrescence   (on  skull), 

343- 
Exercising   death-devil, 

494 
Exoteric  Buddhism, 

128. 
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Expiring  breath   (exer- 

ciM),  145. 
Expulsion   from  Order, 

192. 
Eye  (bestowing  of),  550; 

(thousand),  3^7. 
Eye-phades,  306. 
Eye  tooth    of    Buddha, 

318.      ' 

Fa  Hian,  551. 

Faith  (salvation  by),  I3, 

Faiiiiltars  (spirits),  374. 
Family  cults,  372,  566. 
Fan  (palm-leaf),  195. 
Fan  (tribe),  33, 
Fasting,  501. 
Fatalism,  to,  567. 
Father  (title  off  Jupiter), 

3$6,  487  ;  (title  of  LA- 

mas),  506. 
Features    (of    Buddha). 

343  5  (<»'  g«l<).  333  5  M 
demons),  334. 

Feet  (of  Buddha),  31$. 

FestiTals,  501 ;  (monthly). 

503  ;  (annual),  5a 
Fetishes,  238.  445. 
Fifftree  (sacretl),  343. 
Kiligroe  work,  573. 
Fines,  193. 
Fire  (sacred),  296. 
Fisli  (ransoming),  448. 
Five  (groups  of).  347, 397. 
Flags  (luck  or  "prayer''), 

409. 
Flames  (from  head),  343; 

(enveloping  body),  337; 

(in  hell),  93;  (thirst  as), 

97. 
Flesh  (sacrifice),  495, 529. 

Flower -offering8,297,425. 

Flowers  (conventional 
forms  of),  339. 

Flux  (life  as  a),  121. 

Flying-horse,  390,  410. 

Fo,  see  Buddha. 

Foo«l  oflerings,  see  Cakes, 
Oblations 

Footprints,  392. 

Foretelling,  458. 

Forms  of  prayer,  415. 

Formula  (of  causal  nex- 
us), 105;  (spells  for  ros- 
ary), 150. 

Fortune -telling,  4J8. 

Foundation  of  buildings, 

2S9. 


Four  paths,  133. 
Fourtrutlis,  132. 
Frog  (three-legged),  456. 
Full  moon  (day),  501. 
Funeral  (rites),  4^. 


Gah-dan    or     Gali-ldan 

(monastery),   61,   189, 

368. 
Gah-rab  dor-je,  73. 
Gambling,  A70 
Games  (en  chance),  465. 
GilndliAra,  14.  S>7* 
Gandharvas,  84,  367. 
Gandhola  (temple),  30$. 
(ianesa,  368« 
Garbha.  26a 
Gailands,  297,  425. 
Garlic     (forbidden      to 

monks),  22$. 
Garma-khia,    272,    477, 

481. 
Garuda,  81,367,387. 
GfttliA.  162. 
Gati,  loi. 

Gautama,  see  Q^^kya, 
Gayft,  305,  344. 
Ge-dun  (clergy),  169. 
Qedun-4ub,  see  Gedun- 

grub. 
Go«lun-grab,  38,  63,  230. 

233. 
Godun-gya-ts'A,  233, 

Gek*o  (omoer),  188.  193. 
Ge-lon  (ordained  L&ma), 

171.  213. 
Gelon-ma,  160,  170,  202. 
Gelong,  see  GeloA. 
Gelngpa  (sect),  36.  38, 

Geften,  171. 

Genii,  367;  0«)cal),  371. 

Ge-s*e,  185. 

GetA*ul,  171. 

Ghosts,  408. 

GifU.  138,  398,  493,  s66. 

Gior^i,  X 

Glacier     (torture),    95  ; 

(pids  of),  37a 
GohlinN,  369. 
(ttMllianva,  8a 
GfMls,  8(>,  ^24. 
Gf)Men-risli,  393. 
Gr»iii|>a  (monaiitery),  255, 

287. 
C;on-i)o  (devil),  36c 

Gorakhas,  $3,  578. 
Gnrakhuth,  293. 
I  (So9lrsha,  394. 


Gotania,  see  QAkya. 

Graces  (before  meat  and 
drink),  214. 

Grailesof  monkhood,  171. 

Grain,  consecrated,  323, 
488. 

Grand  iJima,  }7.  233. 
303. 305 ;Oi«t of  Dalai), 
233  ;  (Tashilhunpo), 
23s  ;  (Sakya).  241  ; 
( Urgya),  240;  (Bhotan), 
226,  242  ;  (receptions). 

3«». 
Greek  art-influence,  13. 

(tridhra-kata.  i6t,  377. 

Grol-ma,  see  T&rft. 

Grub-pa,  141,  153,  378. 

Guard  an8(snpematural), 

369*  374. 
Guhyapati^  61,  352. 

Guilt-oflTering,  449. 

Gujarat.  80. 

Gupta  characters,  22. 

Gur-gftn,  7a 

Guru  Padma  (or  Rimlm- 

cli'e),  see  Fadma-sam- 

bliava. 
Gusri-khan,  19. 
Gya-jin.  see  Indra. 
Gyal-clren.  84,  200,  538. 
Gynl-glin  rimpo-cfi*e,  23c. 
Gya1-|Ni    (king  -  devils), 

369. 
(ffynltH*an  (IsuinorV  40S. 
Gyal-wa-rimpo-ch  e,    39, 

228. 
GyamtshA,  227,  331. 
Gyantse  (mon.),  278,  317 
(;yd-bo  ((;yal-po),  369. 
Gyud  (Tantra),  139. 


Hair  (of  Budda)y  343 ; 
(tonsure  of  eanaidates), 

Halo/318.  337. 

Ilanle  (monnstery),  283. 

llaniiniAn.  19. 

Hare,  in  mooni  102. 

Hariti,  99. 

1!arf(lia-vanl liana,  2a 

llartiiiann,  107,  121. 

HasiinApur.  552. 

Ilantings  (Warren),  mis- 
sion of,  236. 

HaU,  IQ4 ;  (red),  68,  73. 
195;  (yellow).  61,  195; 
(Mark),  61. 

Haya-griva,  62,  164.  364. 
S29. 


^ 
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Heart  (the  sacred),  147. 
Heavens,  84;  (RraliiiiA*s), 

86;  (Indra's),  85.  87. 
Hells,  9o;(cold),  95 ;  (hot), 

93- 
Hemis  (monastery).  282; 

(play  at).  521.  $28. 
Honuditiui,  121. 
Hercules,  374. 
Heredity,  100. 
Hermits,  223. 
Heruka,  51,131,496.  530. 
He-vajra,  131,  363. 
Hexagrams,  456. 
Hierarchical  Buddhism, 

227. 
Hierarchy,  227;  (female), 

226. 
Himavat,  19. 
Himis  (mon.),  282;  (play 

at),  521. 
Hina-y&na,  10,  123. 
Hinda  (mythology),  76. 
History,   nebulous,    x., 

19, 
Hiuon  Tsiang,  15, 19, 26, 

56,  108,  307,  330,  338. 

$01 ,  etc. 
Hobligluui,  232. 
Hodgson  (Brian  H.),  12. 
Hog    (symbolizing   stu- 
pidity), 109. 
Holies  (the  three),   388, 

Htily  days,  501. 

Holy  plays,  515. 

Holy-water,  205. 

Homa,  432,  498,  533. 

Homeric  views,  367. 

Honouring  pei-sons  or 
things,  287,  420. 

Hor  tribe  (Turki). 

Horn  (ezorciser's),  488. 

Horoscopes,  459 ;  (an- 
nual), 460  ;  (snecial), 
481  ;  (death).  489. 

Horse  (car  celestial),  32; 
(dragon),  4io;(fly>ng)t 
390 ;  (flags),  409. 

Hoshang,  31,  378*  534- 

Hospitals,  269. 

Houris,  86. 

Houses  (of  Liimas),  260 ; 
(gi>d  of ),  372. 

Howling     devil-dancer, 

477. 
Hri,  invocation  to  Avalo- 

kita,  147,324,40a. 

Hsuan-chuang,see  Hiuen 

'  Tsiang. 


Hubliglian,  227. 
Hue,  Fere,  2. 
Huip,  mystic  ejaculation. 
Human  (bones).  300, 483, 

493  ;  (socriflces),.   516, 

518. 
Hung,  see  Hcini* 
Hunteriau8|ielUng,  xviii. 
Hutuktu,  2Xi. 
Hiixlev  on  Karma,  loo.   | 
Hwa  Shanff,  31,  378,  534. 
Hymn-booK  score,  433. 
Hymns  (to  T&r&),   435; 

(to  Trinity),  439. 
Hypnotism  (self-),  141. 


Ichneumon,  368, 377. 

Iddlii,  128,  141. 

Iddhi-p&da,  141, 

Identity  (personal),  112, 
121. 

Idolatry,  12,  13,  15,  324. 

Iimorance,  105,  no,  119. 

IHusion,  7,  foi,  107,  121. 

ImaiTOH,  13,  15,291,324; 
(cohwHal),  32o;(iiusiguia 
<>f)f  341;  (self-created), 
292,  i>4;  (»fcone),  278, 
339;  (union  with)^446. 

I  mage- worship,  origin  of , 

,  13.  324. 
Incantations,  141. 

Incarnate  deities,  40. 

Incarnate  Lftmas,  see  lie- 
incarnation. 

Incense  222,  (butter), 
222. 

India  (origin  of  Buddh* 
^m  in),  5  ;  (changes), 
9 ;  (expulsion  from). 
16. 

Indian  (gods),  76,  367; 
(intrnkB),  376;  (shrines), 
305;  ( T  Vedic  charms), 
401. 

Individuality,  112,  124. 

Indra,  86,  356.  367;  (as  a 
Yaksha),  369. 

Induction -ceremony,  178. 

Inferno.  00;  (source  of 
Dante's),  94. 

Initiation,  175,  18^. 

Inspiration  (physical  in 
Yoga),  145. 

Instrnmencs,  298,  3cxx 

Intercalation  of  days  and 
months,  454. 

Investure,  178,  185. 

lo  (gwldess),  373,  404. 


Irdhi,  128,  141. 
Imn-tower  (in  S.  India), 

Ifhta-devata,  152. 
Islftm,  16,  387,  583. 
I9vara,  141. 
Itinerancy,  211,  212. 


Ja,  see  Tea. 
Jacob's  ladder,  51a 
Ja^nnftth  (idol  car),  313. 
Jainism,    4,    339,    424; 

(saints),  389.  393..  397- 

Jai-yung,  see  Mariju^ri. 

JAlandhara,  a 

Jalendra,  t68. 

Jambhala  (god),  151,  368. 

Jambu  tree,  8a 

Jambudvlpa,  8a 

Jamba-ling,  see  Jambu- 
dvlpa. 

Jam-pa,  see  Maitreya. 

Jam-yang,  355. 

Japan,  9.  27,  136,  145. 

327.  345. 352.  353.  393. 
30c;  (ifcMlof  Weafth), 

308;  (rosaries),  202. 
Jariliiiarana,  iia 
Jfttakas  (former  births), 

101 ;  (as  plays),  533. 
Jftti,  iia 
Jen(^iz  Khftn,  37. 
Je  rin-po-ch'et  see  TsoA- 

K'a-pa. 
Jetavana,  135. 
Je-tsun  dampa,  see  Tara- 

nAtlia. 
Jewel  (the  three),  33, 388, 

390  ;  (wish-granting)^ 

544- 
Jig-ten-ba  (  =  worldly). 

Jina,  130,  267,  336, 349. 

Jizo.  345. 

Jfuuia,  138. 

Joll,  263. 

Jo-nau^  55,  70. 

Jon^-ni,  49. 

Jo-rin-po-ch*e,  345. 

Jo-wo-k'ang  (cathedral), 

21.281,300, 

Judgment  of  dead,  91, 

113- 
Jug^ery,  476. 

Junior  monks,  177. 

Jupiter,  86,  350,  367; 
(planet),  45 1  ;(Plavius), 
269  ;  (thunder  -  bolt), 
27;  (heavens  of). 

J3''oti,  263. 
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KA-ohe,  366. 
Kndftm-pn  (sect),  36, 
Knh-ohui(Kati-clin),  1 86. 
Knli.d»ni-|Hi,  36,  u. 
Kftli-gynr  (unnn).  ij;. 
lUli-BM),    IJ9,   366,  429, 

S6a, 
Kah-lon,  354. 
K«tlAu(iiM>iint),  19, 78,80 
KwMT,  we  KeMW. 
Kaliwaikn,  tj,  131,  163, 

269. 
KAlK-il«Tr,  r39,  .134,  364, 

KnIimlUlui,  151,363, 365, 

5,17- 
Kjll»fltrft(he1l).  94- 
Kftlt.   (4,  129,   "3'.  334. 
„  364.  537.      „ 
Kallrnpoo)^.  3S4. 
Kalifig*.  269,  544- 
Khliiink  ITarUrs],  9,  43. 
Kniiui,  76,  III. 
Kal)ia  true,  86. 
K'luti  (caatem  Tilwt). 
KAma,  84. 
KatnaJa-itIa,  31. 
KAnia-lnka,  84. 
K'am-ta'an,  189. 
Kanaka-mniii.  346,  351. 
KanchinjanKafntonn- 

Wn).   49.     370.     430 

Knii-ilA,  3Ij6,  419,  563. 
KanK-Kyir,  15?. 
Kanic-n'nit,  Ml,. 
KoninlikafKane 

9.  .".  "o8,  573. 
Knnjor.  157. 
K'an-po  (an  abbot],  171. 
Kant,  IC7. 

Kapflla,34i,3S3,363. 
Ka|itlaviwtil,  541. 
KarByn-juxlBoct),  55,  63. 
KariiiB  (act-lnrce),  Kviii. , 

30.  )(x>.  106,  »i,  567  ; 

(lliixle]'       an),       100. 
Karma  («ipt).  45,  52.  55. 
Karina-lnkiiiii,  67. 
Karma. kyK  (mon.l,  173, 

477;(nr*rlel.  481. 
Karina-tiinrgn,  57. 
Knriniwiliivr   (nmn.).  172, 

477;["'-aclel.  481. 
Karfiip  l*.  55.73. 
Kai'*t*iii  (aBtrnlo](f ).  450. 
Kanma,    356,    anil    *M 

Avalnkito. 
Kn'"nr|iiliii.  356, 
Kfctbjmr,  583. 


Ksflhrolr,  8,  11,  16,  163. 

Kiatnb-je,  59. 
Kll«]raiia  (Biiddlia),  346; 

Ka(ak,  369. 
Kanmjlinya,  345. 
KavMia    (amalet).    148, 

K«n-duiing  |Kan-de.|in|t 
inonantary),  353,  nton. 

Kewir  (King),  »,  167, 
478. 

KovalAtiiia.  76. 

K  ha .  1ia.c'an(  II  i  nialay  a't), 
'9- 

Klukkai*,  31 1 . 

Klialka(TaTia.v),  70. 

Klialna,  163. 

Klianitha,  114. 

Kliaii'po  (abbot),  173. 

Khaii.i[rub-m.  59. 

Klu-Rin-chnrten,  315. 

Klialiitanijn    (K'n-hiiii), 

KhftfvkDga,  341. 

Khecara,366. 

Kborlo,  me  Cakra. 

Klioien,  44. 

Kliri  Hning  d«-Man,  34, 

Kliniita,  ui,  134. 
KlirlW.MiI,  448,  503,  tto. 
KliiililalKlmti(kinK),37, 

337. 
Kublai);lian       (inrarna- 

tinn»),  333. 
KUutaktn,  133. 
Kilaiig(ri)onaaterj),  384. 
Kinchinjnnga,4^,  370. 
K.ingK  (4  gnanlian),  84  ; 

(5  KToat),  369,  477,  538. 
Kinnnra,  367,  553. 
K'rgli'N  43. 
Kitehon  (([oil),  373.  404; 

(monadtip)    191. 
Knnwleilee  (true),  133. 
Kr.U.nnMlii37.(«a>.rf). 
Knkr>,  Dai,  368. 
Koko-Nnr,  337. 
K'ineiriiKKyalpo. 
Kiln .rlr»K  Mini  (llio  tliroe 

lieinii,  Koo  TrlratnaK 
KiHit  Himiiii.  139 
Krakii-crlinnda,  346,  ^ji. 
Kraelil.Lnnpo,  rteeTadii. 

Ihilnnn. 
Krlnhna.  378. 
Km.bji.  33,,  334. 
Kmdlia.331,334.438. 


Kdiiatriya,  390. 
KRiiitigarblia,    181,  345, 

58.173. 

anu  image). 

I,  37.  337. 

"P",  323- 

n.  43.  "3. 

37. 

irAbnianital 
oppnnent'ir  ItnddliiHin. 
KutnlihAnJa,  84,  369. 
Kitmhnm',  158,  3&),  J77. 
Kiin-fle-ling,  353. 
Kii.ner,  18S. 

KnTi-f^b.n'n,seeAnnnda. 
Knn-tu.zai'i-po,  349. 
Knriin,  449.  531. 
Kuril,  80, 

Kumti  (or  Urgya),  381. 
Kiuliok,  333, 
K.i?i-nagara,  307. 
Kn-«  «k,  332. 
Kufila  leil«re,  k,  149. 
Knvera,  368. 
Kwan-nno,  349,  356,  359. 

Kwan.i.he  yin,  356  359. 
Kwfin.yin,  349,  356,  359. 

Kyafigiln    144. 
Kyn-laiiK  (imiitaiit.),  384. 
Kyil  kW.319. 


l,a-liriMtK(i.i.m.),358,si3. 
Laili>k,43.  171,365.382, 

(myotic  play),  531. 
Lag-nn.Dorje,  aee  Vajra- 

Lal<tl'l.'384. 

Laity,  170,  j66. 

La-k'nnK,  387, 

Lalita(iH«tiire),  336. 

Lalila-viKtara,  161. 

LAina  (meaning  nf 
»vi.nl|,  38;  (the  fin-ll, 
39i(iT.lcrl.  I70i(nn...- 
Iwrti).  4i;|i;miid|,  I26. 

Ulma    Yuru    (innnaai), 

Miiiaixm,  ij,  19,  10,  ^,. 

( re  Inrinoti  ■  >n ),  36 ;  (*ec(a 

"0.  54- 
Uiiiafi  (nrder  nf  1,  169 
LNiitamricH,  a  55. 
IianiHU.  57. 
lAni-ijHn  lugmn).  57. 
L»tii(i»,  J9&,  398i(le»ti»al 

'»().  511. 
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Lam-rim  (dogmatic  by 
Tso&K'a-pa),  57. 

LaftcaOetten),  149. 

Lan-dariua,  54i  54 ;  (as- 
fiaasin  of),  520,  529. 

LaAka,  see  Ceylon. 

Lanternfi  (feast  of),  511. 

Lapolia  (cairn),  283,  285. 

Lapis  laxuli,  81. 

Lares,  215,  484. 

LatsUn  (^'enibo,  45,  55. 

Law,  see  Dharnia;  (true), 
126. 

Lay-brothers,  17a 

Laymen,  170.  566.     ^ 

Leh,  282. 

Lepchas,  285,  286,  3791 

Letters    (Tibetan),    22, 

149. 

Levitation  of  body,  128, 
141. 

Lha  (gods),  see  Deva. 

Llia-lPa  (sorcerer),  482. 

Lha-k'aA.  287. 

Llia-mayin,  81. 

Llia-mo  (she-devil),  334. 

LliAsa  (name),  23 ;  (catlio- 
dral),23,  loo;(l»otala), 
229 ;  (red  hill),  229,  see 
Marpo-ri ;  (vicar  apos- 
tolicus  of),  2. 

Lhato  (cairn),  283,  285. 

Lha-t'o  t'o-ri,  19. 

LliatsUn  Ch'en-bo,  45, 
^8,  55;  (introd.  L&ma- 
ism  to  Bikhim),  49*Si' 

Lli6-pag-pa  (sect),  6e. 

Libation  to  devils,  215, 
225. 

Library,  168. 

Liccliavi  tribe,  19. 

Life,  I02,  (elixir  of),  81 ; 
(eternal),  443 ;  (ransom- 
ing)! ^y  448. 

Limbu  (tribe),  484. 
Ling  (royal  monastery), 

.253. 
Lii'i«;a  (oflbring  to  devils), 

423.  428,  483. 

Ling-k'a,  423.  483.  532. 

Lion  (pillars),  40Q,  414 ; 
(|H)sture),  343;(tlm)iio), 
336,  343 ;  (voiced).  151, 

.356.  379- 
Litanies,  444. 
Literature,  155. 
Liturgy,  444. 
Livinff, 
Li-yuT,  44. 
Lob-nor,  393. 


Ldb-pttn,  188,  see  Padma- 
sambhava. 

Lob-ta  (school),  260. 

Lob-zanff  tak-pa,  see 
TsoA-R'apa. 

Locanft,  35a 

LA-I>ng-|ia  (sect),  68. 

Loknutarika,  ^. 

Loke^vara  (princes),  333. 

Lok-p&l,  84. 

Long  (dratfon),  410. 

LA-pbn,  188. 

Ld-tsava,  187. 

Lotus  (symlM>l  of  perfec- 
tion, etc.),  338. 339. 388; 
(birth  from).  86,  3^1. 

Love  (brotherly),  iJiS. 

L6-xang,see  TsoA-K'apa. 

Lu,  see  Nftga. 

Ltt-'bum. 

Luck  (ill),  (scapegoat  of), 
512. 

Lucky  days,  455,  457. 

Lung-ta,  409. 

Lung-tog  Yam-Tliso,  233. 

L'un-se  ( l>egging-bo\vi), 
211,  212. 

Lust,  109,  11$,  119. 


lifftdhyamika    (schools), 

II,  124. 
Madrofl(Mal-gro),266,376. 
Magi,  doctrine  of,  394. 
Magic-circles,  see  Man- 

dala,  (-sentences),  142. 
Magic  (sympathetic),  401 , 

404,  446. 
Ma-gom.  74. 
Matfuta  (stupa),  315. 
Maha-deva,  151, 363,  537. 
Maha-iataka,  540. 
MahA-k&la,  151,221,363, 

365.  537. 
Mahft-KA9yapa,  8,   159, 

160. 
Malia  -  Maugdalyftyana, 

8,  98.  108,  376. 
MahA-purusha,  129^ 
Maha-parinirvftna  sQtra, 

162. 
MaliA-rajas  (of  quarters), 

84. 
Mahftrftni,  364. 
Mah&-raurava  (hell),  95. 
MaliA-sansrhika,  10,  123. 
MahA-sidalia,  378. 
Mahft-^ravaka,  378. 
Mah&-sthavira,  378. 
Mahfttma,  3. 


Mahft-ntpanna,  72. 

MaliA-vagga,  123. 

M  Uift-y&na  doctrine,  10. 

124,  137. 
Mahoragas,  367. 
Maitreya  (Buddlia),  122, 

320. 3  J5- 
Maitri  (love),  136. 

Makara,  191. 

Makuta  Sttipa,  ji  5. 

Mallas,  crested  Btflpa  of, 

317. 
M&niakf,  35a 

Mamo  (she-devils),  370, 

383. 
Manasar6vara,  266, 376. 

Manchu  (dynasty  )49, 2  S4> 

Manchuria,  43. 

Mandala,  144,  163,  181, 

217.  266,  296.  397,  444. 
Mandarawa,  382. 
Mandong,  261. 
Manes,  96. 
MaAgala  (ashta),  392. 
MaAgala-sntta,  135. 
Mang-ja,  189. 
Mang-yul,  26a 
Maul    (mystic    prayer), 

I48;(prayer*cylindets), 

149  ;  (stone-walls,  261. 
Mani-Kah-'bum,  x.,  19, 

166.  •      •    ^* 

Maftjtt-ghoeha.  366. 

Maftju-frl  (god  of  Wis- 
dom), 12, 161,339.355. 
460;  (incarnations),  35, 

231. 
Miin-la   (medical    Bud- 

tlbas),  353. 
Man-mo  (smrits),  371. 
Manning  (Mr.),  2. 
Mantra  (spells),  141, 149; 

(for     rosarv),     150; 

(vehicle),  128,  151. 
Mantrayftna,  15, 128, 143, 

151. 
Manu  fdate  of),  92. 
Maunsiii  or  human  Bnd- 

dhas,  3  CO. 
Mftra  (gocl  of  desire),  6, 

88,     344«     375  5    (J»w 

dauifhters),    109 ;    (his 

devils),  6,  517. 
Marici,  219,  361. 
Mar-me-dsftd,  see  Dipaqa- 

kara. 
Mar -pa,  5j,  64. 
Marpo-ri  (uill),  21. 
Marriage   (by   capture), 

553  >  (horoscopes),  458. 
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^  Man  (planet),  45c. 
Marat  (Btorm-gods),  533. 
Maaho(rill.),  512. 
Masks  (for  actors),  536 ; 

(mortuary),  496, 497. 
Masqnerades,  C15. 
Material imii,  76. 
Mati-dhvaja,  18. 
MAtrikA  (ynm),  129,  163, 

562. 
Matter  (riews  of),  77. 
ManclgalyAyana,   8,  98, 

108.  376. 
MAyA  (illttsioii),  7,  tot, 

107,  121. 
MAyA(BuddliaSmother), 

Bfaj-pole,  410. 
MayarAsana  (peacoek 

tlirone),  356*  35a 
MayflH,  340. 
Mo-lia    (iceoitiantic 

fimires),  457. 
Medical     Biuldlia-godi, 

„353..498.  509- 
Medicine  (sympathetic), 

401,  404,  446. 
Meditation      (DhyAna), 


Meaitativ( 


itatlve      (attitude), 

MeHfia    (fire-god),    367, 

^496.  533-. 

Melong  (mirror),  393, 

Menander,  134,  357,  C41. 

Mendicant  iJlmas,  48. 

Men-dong,  361. 

Merchant  monks,  324. 

Mercury  (planet),  199^ 

Mercy  (god  of),  396;  (god- 
dess of ),  359,  435. 

^Cerit  (action  of),  loi. 

Mom  (monnt),78,398,4oa 

Mesiiiertsm,  139. 

Metamorphosis,  loa 

Metaphysics,  ;r6,  159. 

Metempsychosis,  100,226. 

Mewa,  457. 

Middle-path,  11,  124. 

Mig-nuy  (Mars),  455. 

Miff-tse-ma,  190. 

MilarAspa  (saint),  55, 64, 
167. 

Mtlinda,  124,  3S7»  4A 
541.  - 

Mtltnda  pafiha,  124. 

Mtlinda  prayna,  124. 

Mind,  114. 

Mindolling.  55,  73,  173. 
.V7' 


Ming  (dynasty),  38. 
Miraoles,247,249 ;  (Chris- 
tian), 307. 

Mirror(magical),393,445. 

^2. 
Misery,    no,   133  ;    (of 

^hIs),  90. 
Missals,  157. 
Missionaries  (Buddhist), 

S*   376;    (lioman,    in 

LhAsa),  2. 
Mitre,  24.  i^. 
MA  (divination),  46$. 
Molia,  109,  113. 
Monasteries,  2$$ ;    (list 

of),  266. 
Mongol,    patronage    of 

LAmaism,  37, 39. 
Mongolia  (LAmaism  in- 

trod,  to)    38,  43,  70; 

(re-introd.).  $01. 
Mon({(»liaii  (alphabet  and 

scriptures),    38,     158; 

(LAma),  4S. 
Monkeys,    origin   from, 

19;  (symbol),  115. 
Monkhood,  ITO. 
Monlam     (celebrations), 

422. 
Month  (festivals  of )^  503. 
Monuments    (religious), 

261. 
Moral     conduct,      133  ; 

(rules),  134. 
Morality,  133. 
Mom  monastery,  477. 
Moulmein,  36. 
Mountain-gods,  370. 
Mrigt-dAva,  134, 
Mttcalinda  (NAga)  345. 
MndrA  (attitudes),    141, 

MuTiammailan  (expulsion 

of  Buddhism)!  16,  583. 
Mummers,  515. 
Mummery,  144,  334. 
Muni(sage),  5,  311,345. 
Music,  433. 
Musical  uistraments,  398, 

300}  (notation),  433. 
Musician  (heavenly),  83. 
Mystery -play,  515. 
Mystic  (sentences),  141 » 

146,  148. 
Mystical  Buddhism,  138, 

142. 
Mysticism,  134,  128,  143. 
Mytliology,     76,      324 ; 

(of   HindOs),  77,  324, 

J66. 
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NA-ch*uA    (oracle),   478, 

.  52"- 

Na-dagpa,  S5,  73- 
NA-dAu  376. 
NAga.  II,  84,   104,  164, 

1 56. 289, 368;  (worship). 

164,  267,  409,  508. 
NA^-raja,  289. 
NAgAsena,  124.  377.476. 
l$fag-pa    (sorcerer),    209, 

„475»479,483.      „  . 
Nag-jNi  (:h  on-po  (MAha- 

.  kAlaX  36^. 

Nag- wan  L«<Vxaii(}yA-ts*o, 
39.  47.  227,  233,  353, 

.  327* 
Nali-ilag.  73. 

5rah-t*i-tMan-po,  la 

Nail-paringK  of    Ui 

(as  charms),  402. 

Nain  8iAgh,  260,  $13* 

NAjArjuna,  8,  lo.  II,  I5t 

69.  I2S  164,  3?8- 
Nakula,  377. 

NAlanda,  24. 64. 

Nal-jor  (=  YogAcArya), 

141. 
NAiiiarAiia,  1 10,  115. 
Nanicht  (tiionaBtery)i  259, 

28s. 
NainVu  van -dan.  143. 

Names  of  Buddha,  203, 

353. 
Names  of    monasteries. 

257,  266. 
Nam-go  (masts),  487. 
Naiiigyal  (monast.),  2S3t 

373. 
Nam-t'o-srAs.  84.  370. 
Kau  (devil),  373. 
Nanaa  (nAga),  368. 
Nandas  (the  nine),  393. 
Naiisa(i>lnyof),  553. 
Naraka  (liell),  90' 
l^ari-K'or-sum,  365,  366. 
NAro,  16. 
Narthang   (mon.),     I  $6, 


158,159.327. 
_  Jitlia,  36J. 
NAU  (of  Burmese),  365. 


Navakosa.  393. 
Navaniddiii,  393* 
Navang    Lobsang,    see 

Nag-wan. 
Nava-ratna.  393. 
NayabllA,  Si. 
NAyakas,  i8a 
Ne-chung   (oracle),  47o» 

S2I. 
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^Neoromancera,  478. 

Ne-4en  (chu-tug),  .376. . 

5fen-ntt,  170. 

Ken-t'5.  170. 

Neophyte.  178. 

Nepal,  8, 20, 44, 260, 284, 

315.  382,470;  (camm), 

'39- 
Kestorian   influence    in 

China  and  Tibet,  421. 

Netan  c'u-drug.  376. 

Newara,  328,  45^  470. 

New-moon  (day),  501. 

New     Year     (festival), 

513. 
Nflibfina,  see  Nirvftna. 
Nid&na,  105,  107,  lib. 
Nihilism  (sophistic),  125. 
Nimbus,  337. 

KiA-ma-pa,  55,  68,  72. 
Nirm&na-k&ya;  127.  347. 
Niryftna,   10,   119,    124, 

Sfi-tl  (book),  161. 
Nomen  Khan,  253. 
Non-Ego,  124. 
Norbn  (gem),  389. 
Nor-pa,  55,  7a 
Northern  sohool,  9. 
Nostril  (closing),  145. 
Nothingness,  125. 
Novice,  178. 
Novitiate      (admission), 

178. 
Number  of  L&mas.  41-52. 
Numerals,  symbolic  use 

of,  367- 
Nuns,  160, 170,  202, 274, 

275,  286. 

Nya-thi-tBanpo(king),  19. 

Nying-ma-pa  (sect),  55, 

68.72. 

Nyithi,  161. 

Oaths,  570..' 
Oblations,  215,225. 
Occultism,  128. 
Ocean  jewels,  88. 
Ocean-Lftma,  228. 
Odantapnra  vihara»  28, 

'Oo-pag-med,  349. 
'Od-ser,  219,  361. 
Offerings,  296,  423. 
Officials,  187. 
Og-min     (heaven),     85, 

497* 
Olympus,  77,  78,  86. 

Uiii,  142,  148,  160,  165. 


Om  mani  padme  hQm, 
139,  148. 

'0-pa-me,  349. 

Oracles,  475  ;  (of  govern- 
ment), 478. 

Order  (of  Lamas),  168. 

Order,  168. 

Ordination,  185. 

Or^^ans  (sense),  115. 

Original  sin,  115,  160, 
222. 

Orisons,  219. 

Otanupura  (vih&ra),  28, 
36*266. 


Paccaya,  106. 

Paduui,  95. 

Pildma-jnA-nii,  see  Pad- 
ma-sambhava. 

Piidma-Kar-po,  68. 

Padma-pftni,  see  Aralo- 
kica. 

Padiiia-sambhava(saint) , 

(founded  LAiuaism),  x, 

24.  29.  55.  68,73.195, 

292  ;  (departure   from 

Tibet),32;  (deification), 

33. 73.3".  340. 379. 518, 

525.531.  S43..  551;  gw- 
ciples),3i ;  (visit  to  Sik- 

him),  44 ;  (to  Bhotftn), 

68. 
Padmiisana  (lotus-seat), 

338. 
P'ag-mo,  see  Dorje-p'ag- 

mo. 
Paintings,  331. 
Palace-monastery,      see 

Ling. 
Pal-dan,  title  of  Atlfa, 

Lhanio,  Yes'e,  etc. 
PAli  (scriptures),  156, 159. 
Palingenesis,  100, 12 1 ,227. 
Pafica-bala  131. 
Pafica-mkAhasa,  131. 
Pailca-sila,  134. 
Pafica-tantra,  163. 
Panch'en  L&ma,  235. 
Panch'en     Rim-po-ch'e, 

235- 
Pandita,  186. 

Panjurft,  35 1. 

Pantheism,  122,  129. 

Pantheon,  324. 

Paradise  (Buddha's),  127, 

217  ;  (Indra's),  86 ;  (St. 

Padma's),  32. 
P&ramit&  (virtues),  138, 

541. 


Parayu,  341, 
Pari  (Lftma),  326. 
P&ribhogika,  42a 
Pari-nirv&na,    il,    120, 

122. 
Paritta,       142,       446, 

476. 
Parivriljika,  178.  185. 
Parkha  (signs),  456. 
Paro  (monastery),  44, 278, 

284,293. 
P&r^va  (monk),  8. 
Pataiijali.  128,  141. 
Paternal  Buddhas.  339. 
Path  (eight-fold),  133. 
Paticca-samuppftdo,  105. 
Patimokkha,  160. 
Pa^(mon.),  44,  278,  284, 

293. 
Patriarchs  (list  of),  8. 
Pat^inl  (goddess),  325. 
Peacock,  88 ;  (feathers), 

298.  445 ;  (throne).  336, 

349. 
Pedong,  284. 
Pehar  (King-devil),  371, 

479- 
Peking,  43, 158,279,327; 

(L&ma),  243. 
Pelong,  29,  237. 
Pemakoi,  2^9. 
Pemionffchi,  50, 173, 258, 

265,  285,  512. 
Penance,  6  ;  (by  proxy), 

3"9- 
Penates,  484. 

Perfumes,  394. 

Personality,  112,  121. 

Peshftwar,  14. 

Pessimism,  122. 

Phag-mo,     see     Dorje- 

p'agmo. 
Pba-pa,  title  of  Avalo- 

kita,  etc. 
Philistinism  (of  Muluiui- 

madans),  10. 
Phnnci,  30. 
Phur-bu,  Ji,  341,  488. 
Phylacteries,  402,  531. 
Pictures,  3^1. 
Pig  (symbol  of  stupidity), 

109^ 
Pilgrims,  305, 278. 
Pindar,  109. 
Pingala,  99. 
PXpal-tree,  337. 
Pirit    (ceremony),    142, 

446,  476. 
Pitaka,  159. 
Pittuk  (mon.),  284. 
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PUneu,  199,  454, 
Plaio,  lo,  107, 109. 
Plays,  515. 
Plotinos,  141. 
Pinto,  90,  w. 
Ptfn-ba,  see  B5n« 
P'ongt  niurniete   numk 

etyiiioi),  30. 
Pope  (LaiiiatHt),  37  ;  and 

■ee  Grand  LAniaa. 
Popnlar  Lftmaism,  566. 
PoetnroB,  145. 
I'ouUa  palace,   21,   39, 

40,  220. 
Pradakifliiiia,  287,  420. 
PrajfiA,  125,  161,  3561 
PrajftA-parikmitA,  It,  125, 

Praianga-mAdhyamika, 

159- 
Praaenaiit.  19. 

PratinioKsha,  160. 

PratltyaSaiiiutpAda,  los* 

Pratyeka  (Bnddlias),  123, 

«37. 
Pravrajyft,  178. 

P»y*«.  377. 

Prayer,  12,  15,  141,  213, 

Prayer-cylindera,      149, 

172,  218. 
Prayer-flags,  408. 
Prayer-formula,  141,213, 

435- 
Prayer-mackineB,      149, 

172,  218. 
Prayer-wkeels,  149,  172, 

ai8,  J73. 
Preaching  attitade,  337. 
Precentor,  188. 
Precepts,  134. 
PrecuHM  things,  389. 
PreU,  96. 
Priest,   see   Order  and 

Worship. 
Priestcraft,  18,  t$3,  217. 
Priest-king,  227. 

Printinf^.  I57*3i9t327* 
Procession,  i^ 
Pronunciation  •  (rules), 

xrii. 
Proverbe,  17$. 
Pu-kwa,  4$6. 
Pnnakha  (mon.),  44i  284. 
,  Pttii4ar1ka,  96. 
Punpl,  y>. 
Pnninhiiients,  193. 

Fi^uVlinKi  71  •  274. 
Punya,  jcx 


Pupil,  173. 
Purang,  26a 
P'ur-bu,  51, 34i»  4831 488. 
Purgatory,  9a 
Purusha,  129. 

Quarters  (KiiigH  of),  84. 
Quietists,  141. 

Rab-jam-na,  186. 
Itailong  (Lilnia),  23$. 
l{ai)eng(nion.),  56,  274. 
lUga.  109.         .       , 
,  Kag-bnshes,  409. 
Rahan,  376. 
Rabat,  see  Arhane. 
RAhn.  83,  269,  455. 
Rahula,  8a,  377. 
Rain-bow  (oonlon),  103, 

3^1. 
Ratn  (compelling),  499 ; 

(worship),  508. 
Raivata,  345. 
RAja-griha,  108. 
Raksliaaa,  32,  81,  369. 
Ralung,  68. 
Ramrooeh*e  (mtmastery), 

23,  272,  477.  508. 
Ransoming   (lite),    265, 

Ratna(gem),38a 
Ratna-katA   Bfltra,    99, 

i6t. 
Ratna-pant,  351. 
Ratna-sambhava,      349, 

RAvana,  32. 

Rays  (of  light),  337,  343- 
Re-birth,    lot,   109;  (of 

Grand  LAnias),  2291 

Red-hato,  73 ;  (sect),  68, 

Rectory,  189,  214. 
Reformation    (LAmaist), 

36. 
Ref  resbmente  in  church, 

214,  22a 
Refuge  formula,  44a 
Refuges  (three),  44a 
Regenerated  LAmas,  227. 
Regent,  235,  240,  3S3- 
Re-ineaniation,  too,  121, 

227 


Rhinosceros,  397. 

Rice-oflferings,  295  ;  (of 
universe),  296  {(images 
in  Ceylon),  329. 

Rinang,  553. 

Rin-ch'en-na-diln,  389. 

Ri-rab  (Mt.),  78, 398,  4od.< 

Uiten,  420. 

Rl-\vo-ch*o  (limn.),  279. 

Road  to  heaven,  492. 

Robes,  200 ;  (giving  of), 
511. 

Rol-|»a  (Manju^rl),  336. 

liol-|>ahi  dorjo,  243. 

Roman  Church  (ana- 
logies), xi. 

Rosaries,ao2  ;(spellsfor), 
150. 

Routine,  212. 

Rudra  (god),  209,  332. 

Rugs,  294. 

Rules  (moral),  134,  138, 
160;  (thirty-six),  171, 
179  ;(two  hundred  and 
fifty-three),  171  ;  (of 
monasteries),  188. 

Rflpa  (form),  84, 115. 

Russia  (LAmaism  in), 
9,  41,  282. 


Salidag  (local  genii),  371, 

484. 
S*abdnik  (title),  179. 


% 


Relics,  30$,  318, 330;  (of 
Buddha),  7, 
(of  Grand  LAmas),  253. 


3i9.  4«>5 


Reting  (LAma),  23$. 
Retreat  (in  rains).  223. 
Revelations,  56. 16$. 


Sacrifice,  425 ;  (flesh),  495, 

f27 ;  (burnt),  432,  533  ; 

dogs),  $29 ;  (human), 

516. 
Saddiiarma  •  pundarlka, 

126,  138,  142,  162. 
8a-g0  masts,  484. 
Saints,  376. 
Saint-worship.  33,  376. 
Sakra,  see  Inara. 
Sakrid-AjgAmA,  136. 
9akti    (female   energy), 

129. 
Sakya  (monastery),  69, 

274 ;  (•set).  37,  55,  ta 
Sakya  (pandito),  37,  69, 

227. 
QAkya-muni,  5 ;  (image), 

343 ;  (death),  7,    16^ 
S  (temptauon),  6; 

[the  "  Second  ")>  379* 
Hakya-pa  (sect), 37, 5  5,69. 
RAla  (tree),  7,  185,  308. 
SaniAdhi,  ilB.  141. 
Saman  ((jod  in  Ceylon), 

32s. 
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SAmanera,  136. 
Samanta-bkadra,  14,  72, 

»3»»  349.  358- 

Sambhala,  283,  306. 

Sambhara,  151,  163,  363. 

Sambhoga-k&ya,  127,347. 

fiam-bhota,  21* 

Saiimara,  10,  109,  126. 

Sainvara,  151,  163,  j6^ 

Samyak  -  Sain  buddlia 
(title  of  9Akya  Mani). 

Sani-ytta  (monast.  foun- 
ding),   28,    108,    266, 

«  478.  513.       ^ 
Sandal  (rosary),  207. 

Sangacheling  (inoua8t.)i 

50.  258. 
Suigba,  169. 
SaAghftr&nia,  261. 
SaAgh&t!,  20a 
Sang-kar,  266,  278,  283. 
8aA-gytt8|  see  Buddlia. 
Sa&B&ra,  10,  109,  126. 
SaAsk&ra,  106,  110. 
Sftnta-raksbita,  28.  315. 
Sapataratna,  390. 
Saptapama,  377. 
Sarana,  337. 
8&raAga-nAth,  360, 

iriputra,  8,  37^ 

Lrira,  330, 420. 

im&tb,  1 34.360. 
SarvftMtivada,  124. 
Saa-kya    (nionast),    69, 

274 ;  (aect),  37,  55»  69. 
Sataeba,  330. 497. 
Sattva,  112,  423. 
Saturn,  455. 
Santrftnta.  162. 
Scaled  (ordeal  of),  113. 
ScboolB   (northern    and 

southern),  9. 
8cboi>enhauer,  107,  12a 
Scorpion   (charm),    405 ; 

(exorcism),  488. 
Scriptures,  155. 
Sculpture,  239. 
Scytnian,  8,  108,  541. 
Seal,  202;  (Grand  LUma's), 

242,  304. 
Seas  (seven),  78. 
SoctH,  54. 

Sedent  (jiostureH),  335. 
SelenginHk,  28^. 
Self,  112. 

Self-consciouane88,  no. 
Self -extinction,  138. 
Self-sacrifice,  138. 
Self  •8prung(imaces),  328. 
8eA-o%n  rimpo-cTi'e,  243. 


Seng-dong-ma  (devU), 
430. 

Sermons  (Buddha's),  13$. 

Serpent,  see  N&ga ;  (char- 
mer). 552. 

Serra  (mon.),  63,  i8q,  269. 

Seven  (jewels,  etc.),  389, 

39'- 
Sliab-^ung  (title),  179. 

Shadow     (of     Buddlia), 

318. 
Shakya-thuba,  343. 
Shamanism,   19,  26,  29, 

55*420. 
Sha-mar,  81. 
Sliambhala,  283,  306. 
81uim-ch'o-^u&,  507. 
Shaving  head,  179. 
Sheep's   shoulder-blades 

(divining  by),  465. 
Sheldrake.  200. 
Bhen-rab  ([god),  30. 
Sher-chin,    see    PrajfiA 

pilramitA. 
Shi-je-pa,  74. 
Shin-je,  see  Varna. 
Shintoism,  27,  393. 
Shrines,  305. 
Siam,  8, 9. 
Siberia,  43,  282. 
Sibi  (Jfttaka),  550. 
Sickness  (curing),  401. 
Siddha,  152,271. 
Siddh&rta,  5. 
Siddhi,  141,  153,  378. 
Sikbim  (lutro. ^tL&ma- 

ism  to),  44,  51,52,  284; 

(LAmas  of),  45,   244; 

,,.}'f*.nff).  341. 379. 
Hikhin,  346. 

"lla  (moral  rules),  134. 

iladitya,  138. 

ilk  (robes),  200. 
Sin  (Word  for),  17c. 
SiAhanada,  151,  207,  356. 
S'in  je,  see  Yama, 
SiriosVdog-star),  510. 
SitA  CTArA),  359. 
Siva,  14,  330. 
Sixfold  .  (states  of  life), 

lOI. 

Six-syllabloil  spell,  148. 
Ukandlia,  114. 
Skull-bowl,  299. 
Skull-drum,  300. 
Sky-<lemons,  487. 

Sling,  MI.  375.  483., 
Snake-demigods,  368. 

Soap,  214. 

So-btfn,  188,  237. 


Sod-nam  Gya-ta'o,  233. 

Sol-pfin,  188,  237. 

Sooth-sayers,  451,  475. 

Sorcery,  475. 

Sorrow,  132. 

SosAnika,  381. 

Soul,  III,  112,  121,  126, 

141. 
Soup  in  church,  22a 
Southern  school,  9. 
Space,  77,  264. 
Sparya,  iia 
Spells,  15a 
Spinosa,  122. 
SrAddha,  99. 
Srag-<lharA,  81. 
SrAmana,  136. 
SrAnianera,  136. 
"rAvak'a  (hearer),  136. 
irAvastI,  135,  161. 
»rong-tsan-gam-po,     19, 

22,  551. 
Srot-Appanna,  136. 
Staff  (mendicants'),  211. 
Stars  (influence  of  )^  45a 
Statues,  339. 
Stature      of      mythical 

Buddhas,  345. 
Sthavii-a,  171 ;  (sixteen), 

376. 
Storm  (-god),  332. 
ScQpa,  202. 
Styx  (Buddhist),  92. 
Su-daryana,  88. 
SudliAna  JAtaka,  5^1. 
Suffering  (origin  of),  133. 
SukhAvati,  127,  139. 
Sumatiklrti     (Tsoii-k'a- 

pa). 
Sumodha,  346. 
Sumeru,  7^  398,  400, 
Sum-pa  k'anpo,  20. 
Sundav  (Bucldbist),  501. 
Sung-Yun,  541, 
Sun-worship,  13, 127,347. 
SAnyatA,  125. 
Snpernatunu     (powers), 

I4«t  152,378. 
Surmounting     Buddlias 

(on  images),  338. 
SAtra,  159, 162. 
SAtrAnto,  123, 162. 
Suvariiailvlpu,  t6. 
Svastika  (cross$,  30, 389. 
SvayambhunAth  (stnpa), 

315. 
Swan  maidens,  J5X 

Syllables  (mystic),  142. 

Symbols,   341,   387;   (in 

hats),  197. 
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Tabim  (of  LAmas),  294. 
Tachog,  MO  Flags,  and 

Hayagrlva. 
Ta-erli-Mu  jiiion.)*  a&x 
Tag-mar  eliani,  516. 
r*«*P''*  (caves),  257. 
Tag-ten  (nionaat.).  7a 
Tale  LUina,  39, 227. 
TalismanR,  402,  531. 
Talnn|g(8ect).55,6a 
Tamcirog,  .  see     Haya* 

grlva. 
Tanulin,  mo  Ilayagriva. 
Taiu-xe  (ssUmhiuan). 
Tangut,  266,  581. 
Tlin-gyHling,  253 ;  (plan 

of),  522. 
Tangy  ur  (eommentanes), 

TanhA,  no,  116. 

Tan  jar,  157. 

Tftn-ma  (she-deTils),  27, 

371, 382, 529. 
Tantalized  sonls,  96. 
TVi-t'o&gyiUpo,  ^$. 
Tantra,  129,  152,  163. 
Tftntrism,  14. 
T'anyig  (booka),  165. 
Taoism,  19^ 
TArft,  22.  23,  258,  360, 

5$l;(woraliipof),435. 
TAranAtlia,   43,   55,   70, 

240,  282,  327. 
Tartan,  9. 
TAehiding,   ^  53,  258, 

285,  512. 
TAslii-gd-maA,  264. 
TAfihi  LAma,  23a 
TAAlii-llinnpo,    63,    189, 

260,  270,  535. 
TAftlii-rab-ka,  49. 
Tnshimidon  (monast.),  44, 

TutliAgata,  122,  345. 353- 
Tats  in  (Home),  422. 
Tftwa,  61. 
Tea    service    (general), 

I9».  2»5. 
TeadrinKin)^,  214. 

Teaching  attitude,  134. 

Teeth  (relics),  108. 

Telopa  (monks),  64. 

Temples,  287. 

TempUtion    (Bnddha*s), 

Ten  Qmthibitions),  134. 
Ten-del  (NidAna),  105. 
Tengri,  372. 
Teng  pa,  la 
T  eng-wa,  202. 


Ten-gye-ling.  253 ;  (plan 
of),  522. 

Tent  (god),  70;  (taber- 
nacle), 282. 

Ternia  (revelations),  57, 
58.  165. 

Terminology  (Diiddliist), 
165. 

Ter-pa-ling.  239. 

Teslin  LAma,  230. 

Text-books,  174. 

TliangChii  (roconl),  20. 

Tliang-kar  |UU!S,  1,  2. 

Tliau-yig  ser-t*en,  45. 

Tliog-]ia  (yAna),  lo. 

Tlieistic  Bnddliism,  l26w 

Theogony,  122. 

Theoeophy,  128. 

Til igh- Done  trumpets,  48, 

300- 
Thinle-Gya-tfl*o,  233. 

Thi-Srong-de*ts«***  24,30, 

245.  •       * 

Tho,  33a 

Tlio-ling  (mon.)i  283. 

Thonmi-8ambhota,2 1 ,22. 

Thor,  88. 

Thowo,  330, 

Three  gems,  346, 388. 390, 

443- 
Three  Holies.  346. 443, 

Tlirco  Kefnges,  44a 

Thii^-jo-ch*en-|io,j356. 

Thill-sol,  434,  44i,  502, 

51a 

Thumi  Sambhota,  21, 22. 

Thunderbolt,  1 5.25,27,&c 

Tibet  (preBuddhist),  19. 

Tiger-devils,  ct6. 

T*ig.se,  266,  283. 

Tilopa  (monk),  64. 

Timed  KundAn  (JAUka 

^.p'*y).  S4a 

Tinge  (mon.),  274,  533- 

Tisri,  240.  577. 

TiUns,  81. 

TV>.  330. 

TA-liing  (monast.),  $!• 

Tonsuie,  179. 

Tope,  262. 

Topknot,  179. 

Tor-ma  cakes,  297. 

Tortoise,  395. 

Torture,  j68. 

T  o-t*ori-nan-tsan,  19. 

Trading  monks,  224. 

Transcendental  wisdom, 

16a 
Transmigration,  100,226. 
Trayastnusa,  86. 


Tree  (of  heaven),  81,  86, 
88, 96;  (Christmas),  81. 
Trigrams,  394. 
Tri-kAya,  127,  347. 
Tri-murti  (01  LAmaisni), 

Trinity,  346,  347. 
Tri-pi^ka;  1 59. 
Triratna,  33,  388,  390. 
Tri-sarana,  34a 
TrifthiiA,' 1 10,  116, 
TrisOl'a,  342, 
Trividagni,  114. 
Tri-vidya,  III. 
Trumpets,  298. 
Trntlis,  132. 
Tsa-cha,  330, 497. 
Tsam-ch'tt-duA,  307. 
Tsa-mo-ling,  253. 
Ts'egug.  447. 
Ts*e-mciraling,  2^3. 
Ts'e-pag-nied,  340. 
Ts>-r«ng  che-Aa,  37a 
Tsipa.  4$i. 
TsoA-K'a-pa,  38,  54.  Vh 

198*  223,  227,  268,  280, 

292. 
Tsug-tor  ( Ushnlsha),  36a 
T*uba  (=9Akya). 
T'ug,  147. 

T*ug- je  cli*en-po.  156. 
Tui-Hol,  434,   448.   502, 

51a 
T*ul-ku,  232. 
Tung-rampa,  i86. 
Tun-moA,  434. 
Turquoises,  209,239,  557* 
Tnshito  (heaven),  77,  86, 

128. 
Tutelaries,  i  $2,  i6i ;  (see- 

tarial),  58,62,65,69,7a. 

U,  province,  26$* 
UdAnas,  162. 
UdAnavarga,  162. 
Udandapura,  28,  36, 266. 
Uddesika,  420. 
UdvAna,  26,    197,   306, 

Umbrella,  392,  393. 
Um-dse     (officer),     188, 

203. 
Universe  (Buddhist),  77 ; 

(offering  of),  296,  397; 

see  Mandala. 
UpAflAna,*  I  la 
UpAtlhyAya,  31, 171, 172. 
Upaffupta,  8,  120,  442. 
Ui^Ali,  159.  37^ 
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lJpanie.349. 
Upan 


'pananda,  568. 

Upftsakft,  170. 

Upa8ainpaa&  (full  ord- 
ination), 185. 

Upiisikar  l7o. 

Uposatba  (f  aat  days),  1 78. 

Ui-anas,  307. 

lJrga.43.  70.  240.  281. 

Ur|[yttn-gya-t8'o  (L&ma), 

xu.  45- 
Urgylin-f>a  (sect). 
Utai-shan,  279. 
Utpalft,  95. 
Uttara  (title).  28. 
Uttarakuru,  80, 377. 
Uttara  saAga,  201. 

• 

Vael9vara,  414. 
Vftibiiftshika,  123. 
Vaipula,  161,  162. 
Vairoeana  Buddha.   15, 

127,  349. 
Yairocana   (L&ma),   29, 

43S- 
Vai9&ll  (council),  10, 123. 

VaifravaiiA,  84,  368,  370. 

Vaitarani,  92. 

Vajra,  15,  25,  27,  etc. 

Vajra-bhairava,  62,  131, 

362. 
Vajnlc&rya,  151,  179. 
Vairocedika,  161. 
Vajra-dakkinl,  ^66. 
Vajra-cliiara,    61,    130, 

355»- 
Va^ra-dhatn,  144,  145. 

Va^ra-garbha,  144,  145. 

Vajra-p&ni,  13,  86,  150, 

356,  365. 

Vajra-p'urba,     70,    72, 

3&3. 
VajrAaana,  305. 

Vajra-sattva,  15,  352. 

Vajra  vftrfthi,  see  Dor 

pVgmo. 

Vajra-yana,  ij,  151. 

yajriptttra(?  Vasupu 

377 


>orje- 


jLBuputra), 


Vakula,  377. 
lya(?Ba 
VaniMliing,  141,  564, 


Vandya  (?Bande),  171. 


V&rahi,  150,  163. 
yarsha,  223. 
Vai-una,  367. 
Vasubandhu,  13,69, 128. 
Yasurmitra,  8. 


Vaitupntra,  57,  69. 

Veda  (god),  371  ;  (acrip- 
turee),  6. 

Vedanft,  iio. 

Ved&nta,  122. 

Vedic  charms,  401. 

Vehicles,  10,  15. 

Veiiuvana,  108,  161. 

Vessantara  (tale  en- 
acted), 541. 

Vestments,  194. 

Via  media,  1 1. 

Vicar  apiDstolicus  of 
LbAsa,  2. 

Vidarbha,  11. 

Videha,  80^  543. 

Vihftra  (nion.),  25$. 

VijfiAna,  iia. 

Vinaya,  60, 159. 

Virgil,  100. 

Virtues  (practice  of),  138. 

Virfldb-ka,  83,  84.  330. 

Vira]^K8ha,  84, 289. 

Visions  (four),  91. 

Vi?ya-bhu,  346. 

Vi^va-karma,  ^13. 

Vifv&ntara,  138 ;  (play), 

540. 
Vi9va-pftni,  350. 

Vitoraga.  392. 
Vol|^,  182. 
Votive  offerings,  133. 
Vulcan.  313,  W,  404. 
Vulture's  |ieaK,  161. 


War-god,  89,  374. 
Water    (festivan,    509; 

(holy),  298;  (offerings), 

427. 
Way,  the  true,  133. 
Weapons  (magics),  483. 
Week  (days),  454. 
Wench'eng  princess,  20, 

23. 
Wheel   (symliol),   389  ; 

(of  ihe  taw),  134,  337, 

300;  (of  Life),  102./*^ 

Widow's  mite,  319.        ' 

Will  (unconscious),  113, 
119. 

Wine,  221,  225;  (obla- 
tions), 225,  49s. 

Wisdom  (deified),  12,  39, 

161,  339i  355  ;  (trans- 
cendental), II,  125,  i6a 
Wish-granting     (cow), 
87;  (tree),  81,86,88,96. 


Witch- women,  366,  369. 
Witness  (attitude),  336, 

Wisard-priesta,  24,  378. 
Works,  30, 100, 106, 223, 

Worlds,  8d,  loi. 

Worship  (objects),  324, 
387 ;  (celebrations),  17, 
420  $  (feast  days),  501. 

Wu-tai  shan,  279. 

Xylographs,  157. 

* 

Yab-yum  (conjugal  dei- 
ties), 129,  362. 
Yak  (god),  373  ;  (mask), 

Yaksiia,  81, 84,  ^ ;  (In- 
dra  as  a),  84,  86. 

Yakshini,  369. 

Yama,  86,  90,  367. 

Yama-m&ri,  364;  (hea- 
vens), 86. 

Yamftntaka,  oo,  362. 

Yama  rocks,  81. 

Yam-dog-ts'o  (lake),  233, 
275. 

YaA-c'an-ma  (=  Saras- 
vatl). 

Ya&-gug,  448. 

Yaiitra,  144,  387. 

Yarluuff,  2a 

Yellow-liat  (sect),  61. 

Ye-s'crgon-po,  365. 

Yidag,  96. 

Yidam,  361. 

Yoga,  13,  128,  141. 

Yog&cArya,  14,  128,  147. 

Yogi,  13,  128,  141* 

Yonff-grub. 

Ydn-tan,  222. 

Yul-k'or-rung,  84. 

Yum,  129,  163.  302. 

Yun-drupg,  389. 

Yunnan,  254. 


Z'al-thang,  328. 
Z'aln  (Lftma),  326,  333. 
Zang-Kar,  266,  283,  278. 
Zeus,  86,  356,  367. 

i-je-pa,  7d. 
Z'i-wa  (miU  deity),  333. 
Z'uuK  (spells),  141,  403, 
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